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EDITOR'S NOTE: 


The Soviet Union captured world 
attention in mid-August when hard-liners 
ousted Mikhail Gorbachev and, for three 
days, tried to reimpose the old order. The 
reasons for their failure are as varied as the 
reasons for the coup itself, and, as Jerry 
Hough points out in the lead article, “it will 
be a long time before even the simplest facts 
about the event. . . are clear.” 

What is clear are the issues that domi- 
nated discussions before the coup. Martha 
Brill Olcott reviews the nationalities 
question and, in her view, Gorbachev's 
mishandling of the issue. The Bush adminis- 
tration’s policy toward the Soviet Union is 
examined by Raymond Garthoff, who charts 
the course of US-Soviet ties from President 
Bush’s initially cool relationship with 
Gorbachev to his warm support of the 
Soviet president and his reforms. 

Other articles discuss the dismal perfor- 
mance of the Soviet economy and the reform 
program, the country’s environmental 
morass, and the reemergence of religion as 
one of the fruits of glasnost. 

A special note: Our regular Month in 
Review includes an extensive chronology of 
the coup attempt and the events that 
followed. 
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In this issue Glimvent History è examiinés a” a i 
“Europe no longer split into competing blocs. 
. The end to nearly a half-century of a 
z and economic division calls for a fresh look 
at the continent without cold war blinders. ` 
. The picture that emerges is of a ‘Europe in. 
transition; where the Warsaw Pact has dis- ` 
appeared, NATO is slowly devolving, and the. 
European Community is aggressively pursu-, . 
ing Victor-Hugo’s dream that “all nations of.. | 
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f ‘become. the sole. battlefields"—a vision of: the’ ; 
l; future that éven Soviet President Mikhail . 
7 Gorbachev has embraced. 


.__ But positive assessments of the new" | 
- Europe are offset by environmental > : . | 
catastrophe i in Eastern Europe‘and:: | 
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-` Germany and France, and great power ` 
; bickering among the British, French, and”. 
`> Germans. The enmities that had lain dorman ant’ 
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` resolved before the new Europe | can n be. 
consolidated, sy e 
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E Mediä attention 1 has focused on the- 
} sometimes bloody disputes that have broken . 
out bétween nationalities in Europe and Asia, - 
yet an ethnic dispute of potentially.greater ; 
| . Proportions has reemerged in Canada. The - 

:. country’s two nations—French and: English 
E Canada~have failed and continue to fail to;. 
| -agree on Quebec’ status in the Canadian - 
} 
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confederation. The dispute has riven the a 
country and the division is becoming wider, a 
with little hope for reconciliation... `, 
' * This issue looks atthe subject fom. ~“ a] 
| various points of view: its effect on:relations. . | 
, with the United States and Canada’ role i in e 
` the émerging new world order; andoń ` + 
! domestic politics and society. The issue. also. - | 
examines Canada’s national health-caré : 
' system in light of recent debate inthe United . 1 
x States about adopting nationalized health . 
care. Theodore Marmor argues that. Canada’s 
: system works well, and that similarities ~ 
. between the two countries make the Cana-- - 
dian model an ideal candidate for adoption ` 
in the United States. But in his discussion of 
Canadian and American cultures, Seymour. 
Martin Lipset finds that similarities between’ ` | 
Canadians and Americans are few when. 
attitudes, among the two peoples about gov- o] 
‘ernment and economic activity, e pecli for e. i 
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The Middle East became the center of world attention in August, 1990, when Iraq invaded 
Kuwait. The response to that invasion included the deployment in the Persian Gulf of troops 
and ships from more than 25 nations, including hundreds of thousands of Americans. As our 
introductory article notes: “Iraq’s occupation and brutalization of Kuwait, together with the 
massive multinational airlift of troops to Saudi Arabia, have generated a profound crisis in the 
Gulf, the outcome of which is still uncertain.” 


Iraq’s Uncertain Future 





By PHEBE MARR 
Senior Fellow, Institute for National Strategic Studies, National Defense University 


N August 1, 1990, Iraq’s President Sad- 
O dam Hussein had apparently reached a 
high point in his political career.* In 
Baghdad and in much of the Arab world, -he was 
viewed as the victor in the grueling eight-year war 
with Iran. Despite some financial difficulties, Iraq 
had the second largest oil reserves in the world and 
could look forward to a period of gradual economic 
recovery. In April, 1990, Saddam had increased his 
prestige in the Arab world by “standing up” to Israel 
in a series of speeches threatening the use of chem- 
ical weapons as a deterrent to Israels nuclear 
capacity. And in May he had chosen another pop- 
ular cause— “cheating” by Kuwait and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) on the oil production quotas 
set by OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries). By forcing Kuwait and the UAE to 
back down at the Geneva OPEC meeting in July, 
he had emerged as the acknowledged strongman of 
OPEC. , ; 
Then, in the early hours of the morning of Au- 
gust 2, Iraq invaded Kuwait. This act, as brutal as 
it was astonishing, brought about a nearly total 
reversal of Iraq’s fortunes. Instead of enjoying a 
promising economic future and an increasing 
leadership role in the region, Iraq faces a very 


uncertain future. Its economic recovery is likely to 
be prolonged and difficult. In the worst case, it may . 





*The views expressed in this article are those of the author 
and should not be construed as reflecting the policy or positions 
of the National Defense University, the Department of Defense 
or the United States government. 

1Stephen Pelletiere, Douglas Johnson and Leif Rosenberger, 
Iraqi Power and U.S. Security in the Middle East (Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa:: U.S. Army War College, 1990), pp. 3, 45. 


face war and considerable destruction. And unless 
there is a change of regime, it will continue to suffer 
severe international opprobrium and isolation. 
What explains Iraq's act of aggression and miscalcu- 
lation? And what does it portend for Iraq’s future? 

In many respects, the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
was a result of the outcome of the Iran-Iraq war. 
The last phase of this war, which resulted in the col- 
lapse of the Iranian army, fundamentally changed 
the military balance in the Persian Gulf. In a string 
of victories between April and June, 1988, Iraq 
retook Iranian-held térritory in Iraq and penetrated 
40 miles into Iran. It destroyed much of what was 
left of the Iranian army, captured much Iranian 
equipment and many more prisoners, and kept a 
swath of Iranian territory to be exchanged later for 
a peace settlement. 

These victories left Iraq the only serious military 
power in the Gulf. At the war’s end, Iraq had more 
than 1 million men under arms, including the crack 
Republican Guard, which had grown from 3 to 25 


- brigades between 1986 and 1988. In equipment, 


Iraq possessed more than 5,500 tanks, more than 
7,000 armored personnel carriers and more than 
3,500 artillery pieces. It had an air force of more 
than 500 planes, although not all this equipment 
was top of the line. (Iraq had no navy worth men- 
tioning.) This force structure gave Iraq a military 
advantage of almost 2 to 1 over Iran in mobilized 
manpower; 10 to 1 in tanks; and 2.5 to 1 in 
aircraft.! 

In the course-of the war, Iraq’s military industry 
had also advanced, particularly in the manufacture 
of weapons of mass destruction. In 1990, it report- 
edly had the largest stock of chemical weapons in 


r 
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the third world, with the capacity to manufacture 
these weapons inside Iraq. Through experimenta- 
_tion with Soviet Scud missiles and the use of 
boosters, it developed several other rockets: the 
Hussein has a range of 400 miles; the Abbas has a 
range of 560 miles. In December, 1989, it tested a 
rocket it hoped would ultimately carry a satellite in- 
to space, although it has a way to go before it can 
achieve that goal.? This overwhelming military 
preponderance gave Iraq an unprecedented capaci- 
ty to challenge and intimidate its neighbors. 
Inside Iraq, Saddam Hussein used his victory to 
remove the only serious threat to his political stabil- 
ity—a Kurdish revolt that had reemerged during 
the war. Moving to put down the rebellion, he re- 
portedly used chemical weapons on Kurdish rebels, 
sending more than 60,000 refugees across the fron- 
tier into Turkey and Iran. He then undertook a 
draconian resettlement of more than half a million 
Kurds living along the frontier with Iran in the 
north in an effort to seal the border. The displaced 
Kurds were resettled in “strategic hamlets,” mainly 
in Kurdish areas, where they could be controlled by 
the government. Meanwhile, the leadership of the 
Kurdish movement went into exile abroad. These 
measures ended any possibility of domestic Kurdish 
dissidence for the foreseeable future, freeing the 
governments hands for a more assertive foreign 
policy. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 

Although Iraq emerged from the war with a 
mighty military machine, the costs of the war left it 
with a weakened economy and many fiscal difficul- 
ties. Iraq had financed much of the war with loans 
from Europe and the Gulf states and had a debt 
estimated at $80 billion in 1988. About half this sum 
was owed to the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
states, and Iraq expected it to be “forgiven,” but be- 
tween $30 billion and $35 billion in short-term loans 
was due to Europe, Japan and the United States, 
which had to be repaid in hard currency. 

Much of Iraq’s financial difficulty can be laid to 
mismanagement of its debt, in large measure 
caused by Saddams political ideology and his 
limited grasp of economics. Had Iraq consolidated 
its debt and rescheduled its payments over a longer 
period of time, as it had been advised to do by West- 
ern economists, its debt-service payments, aver- 
aging between $6 billion and $7 billion in 1990, 

2U.S. News and World Report, June 4, 1990, p. 39. 

3Phebe Marr, “Iraq in the 90s: Oil Revenues, Debt Manage- 
ment, Spending Priorities,” Middle East Executive Reports, June, 
1990, p. 13.. 

‘Ibid. 

5This was evidenced by clashes with Egyptian workers as 


soldiers returned home. For a period in November and Decem- 
ber, 1989, hundreds of thousands of Egyptians left Iraq. 





would have become more manageable and the 
country would have been viewed as more credit- 
worthy. Saddam refused, in part because this 
would have required financial disclosure—ana- 
thema to a regime based on secrecy—and in part 
because he wanted to preserve Iraq’s economic in- 


` dependence from Western financial institutions. 


Instead, he thought Iraq could break out of the debt 
cycle through increased oil revenues—based on 
predictions of rising oil prices. In the meantime, he 
dealt with his creditors on an individual basis, roll- 
ing over the debt rather than repaying it and de- 
manding new credit for each payment made. 

As a result, by August, 1990, Iraq owed $10 bil- 
lion more to non-Arab creditors than it had owed at 
the end of the war. When oil prices dropped from 
$20 to $14 a barrel between January and June, 
1990, Iraq faced cash-flow problems. In the absence 
of new sources of credit from Europe, Iraq had to 
turn to the neighboring Gulf states, who, it turned 
out, were unwilling to foot the bill on the scale 
demanded by Iraq. 

Saddam’s difficulties did not stem simply from a 
shortage of cash, however, but from his refusal to 
reorder his spending priorities. Iraq’s first priority 
in the postwar period was its high-technology de- 
fense industry. In 1988, the year of the cease-fire, 


` Iraq’s military expenditures totaled an estimated $5 


billion, approximately 40 percent of its export earn- 
ings.* By August, 1990, that figure had probably 
declined, but only slightly. The arms race gener- 
ated by the war and by Iraq’s effort to stockpile and 
develop weapons of mass destruction and longer- 
range missiles was expensive, particularly because 
Iraq tried to achieve higher levels of independence 
in production. ; 

‘Iraq’s second priority was reconstruction, but 
many expenditures in this area went to projects that 
did not bring in revenue, like the rebuilding of 
Basra and Fao, or showcase projects with little im- 
mediate impact on the local economy. At the war’s 
end, expansion was planned in oil refineries, petro- 
chemical plants, truck, bus and auto factories, 
roads, bridges and other transport facilities, all ap- 
parently without any selectivity. The burden on 
foreign exchange requirements for these projects 
was heavy and by 1990 credit was no longer forth- 
coming. Moreover, Iraq needed economic growth 
that produced jobs to enable it to demobilize its 
large standing army, not economic development 
designed to increase its regional power. In the year 
after the cease-fire, Iraq demobilized between 
200,000 and 300,000 soldiers—not a small num- 
ber—but the economy appeared unable to absorb 
them and demobilization ceased.5 

Consumer imports provided a third call on for- 
eign exchange. By the war's end, Iraq faced an in- 


flation rate of at least 40 percent, fueled by wartime 
shortages and the government’s policy of printing 
money, and a dinar that had lost much of its value 
on world markets. These factors were squeezing a 
middle class that had high expectations of a peace 
dividend and was already restless because of eco- 
nomic stagnation. To stem the inflation—and the 
discontent— the government was forced to import 
up to 80 percent of its food supply and consumer 
goods at high cost. Last, Iraq had to face annual 
debt-service payments of between:$6 billion and $7 
billion to non-Arab creditors. l 

Clearly, Iraq had short-term financial problems 
that could be solved by a few years of belt-tighten- 
ing. But the overhanging debt, the drying up of 
international credit (because of political and eco- 
nomic factors), increased inflation and a stagnant 
economy were threatening Iraq’s economic devel- 
opment for the remainder of the decade. Without 
massive sums— Saddam compared them to an 
Arab Marshall Plan—his ambitious development 
schemes, in particular the development of the mili- 
tary industrial complex that was the centerpiece of 
his regional leadership goal, would have to be cur- 
tailed.6 Iraq’s expanded oil production, the key to 
increased economic independence from the West, 
would also have to be curtailed. Instead of reorder- 
ing his priorities and scaling down his ambitious 
military program, Saddam blamed Kuwait, a de- 
fenseless neighbor, and the UAE for lower oil 
prices. When Kuwait temporized on paying the siz- 
able sums Iraq was asking in connection with other 
claims and, most unforgiveable of all, when Kuwait 
refused to cancel Iraq’s wartime debts, Iraq 
marched its troops to the border and finally turned 
on Kuwait’s rulers. 

Another cause of the invasion was long-standing 
tension with Kuwait over boundary problems and 
Iraq's access to the Gulf. The access issue is an old 
one, dating back to the founding of the state in 
1920. Iraq’s boundaries, drawn by the Great 
Powers during and just after World War I, left the 
country with only 26 miles of Gulf shoreline and 
without a port on the Gulf. A state with substantial 
resources — oil, water and 17 million people—Iraq 


has always felt like a man with huge lungs buta tiny - 


windpipe. Its main outlet to the Gulf lies on the 
Shatt-al-Arab, which forms the boundary with 
Iran, and on which Basra, its major port, is located. 
The division of this waterway has long been a thorn 
of contention with Iran and was a major factor in 





®The Marshall Plan, which offered United States economic 
assistance to the nations of West Europe after World War II, 
was referred to in a letter from the Iraqi foreign minister to the 
secretary general of the Arab League, July 16, 1990, in Foreign 
. Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), Near East/South Asia 
Report, July 18, 1990, p. 21. . 
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the Iran-Iraq war. ‘A 1975 agreement with Iran, 
which Iraq desired to reverse, divided the waterway 
along the thalweg, or mid-channel marker, thereby 
depriving Iraq of total control of it. In any event, 
the Shatt-al-Arab was closed to traffic during the 
war, leaving Basra landlocked until a settlement 
with Iran could be achieved. 

This situation focused Iraq’s attention on a sec- 
ond, less desirable outlet to the Gulf—the Khor 


Abd Allah estuary, which forms part of its border 


with Kuwait. This waterway leads to Umm Qasr, a 
second port and naval base, and further up the 
waterway to Khor Zubair, a smaller port used to 
service fertilizer and petrochemical plants in the 
area. In the aftermath of the war, Iraq began dredg- 
ing the Khor Abd Allah channel and expanding 
both ports for commercial use. However, it soon 
came up against long-standing boundary problems 
with Kuwait, which (like Iran) claimed the mid- 
channel marker as the boundary, while Iraq wanted 
total control of the estuary. In addition, Iraq 
demanded possession of two Kuwaiti islands, War- 
bah and Bubiyan, which lie at the entrance to the 
estuary. 

` Kuwait refused, partly because Bubiyan domi- 
nates Kuwait City and foreign ownership of the 
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island would constitute a threat, and partly because 
it feared that this demand was a forerunner to the 
revival of Iraq’s old claim to all of Kuwait, a claim 
. previously relinquished in 1963. Iraq claimed it 
wanted the islands to provide secure access to Umm 
Qasr and, possibly, to build a port. In any event, 
possession of Bubiyan would finally give Iraq direct 
access to the Gulf. It would also make it possible for 
Iraq to create the blue-water navy that it expects to 
berth at Umm Qasr, further enhancing its military 
potential. 

Possession of the islands was the subject of an 
acrimonious meeting between the Kuwaiti Crown 
Prince and Saddam Hussein in February, 1989. 
The discussions ended in failure, but Iraq did not 
let the matter drop. In the summer of 1989, Foreign 
Ministry officials in Baghdad told this author that 
they expected to “persuade” the Kuwaitis to give in 
on the islands, while their counterparts in Kuwait 


indicated that the ruler was adamant about keeping . 


them. Thus the stage was set for a clash between the 
two countries over territory as well as money. 


SADDAM’S REGIONAL AMBITIONS 

While these factors indicate the underlying 
causes of tension between Iraq and Kuwait, they 
cannot explain why Iraq chose to solve its problems 
by a sudden invasion of a defenseless country, nor 
do they explain the subsequent brutality displayed 
toward its people. The reason for these must be 
sought in the nature of the Iraqi regime, Saddam’s 
outlook and ambitions, and the long-standing isola- 
tion of Iraq and its leadership. 

There can be little doubt that Saddam’s ambi- 
tions included a leadership role—indeed, the 
leadership role — in the Arab world. These aims had 
been set forth in an Arab Charter enunciated by 
Saddam in February, 1980.7 Saddam had long 
since recognized that the dissolution of Arab states 
and their unification into an integral Arab nation, 
the original goal of the Baath party, was unrealistic; 
instead, he envisioned a new Arab consensus 
around goals and policies, with Iraq as the model. 
This goal, thwarted by the Iran-Iraq war, was 
revived in the wake of the cease-fire and a shift in 
the balance of power in Saddam’s favor. Neverthe- 
less, his desire for power was tempered by realism 
as well as calculations — albeit flawed—of the po- 
tential for success. In the two years following the 
cease-fire, Saddam moved toward this goal by fits 
and starts, keeping his eye on opportunities as they 
arose. 

Four factors provided the opportunity and 
shaped his perception of political reality. First was 


7Phebe Marr, The Modem History of Irag (Boulder, Col.: West- 
view Press, 1985), p. 245. 


the decline of Soviet power and the changing inter- 
national balance. Saddam believed that the up- 
heavals in the Soviet Union, the collapse of Soviet 
power in East Europe and reduced Soviet influence 

in foreign affairs left only one superpower in world 

affairs. Saddam saw this situation as a challenge to 

the Arab world and as an opportunity for leader- 

ship. By championing popular causes and develop- 

ing a mass power base, he saw himself emerging as 

the leader of a new constellation of forces that might 
stand up to the United States. He regarded the 

Arab Cooperation Council (ACC), a group con- 

sisting of Iraq, Egypt, Jordan and Yemen, as a 

vehicle to this end, but he did not limit himself to - 
the ACC. 

The Israeli factor also provided Saddam with a 
powerful new opportunity. Iraq’s victory over Iran- 
ian forces, its development of chemical weapons 
and missile systems, and its determination to 
develop advanced military technology, including 
nuclear technology, not only made it the dominant 
military power in the Gulf, but upset the military 
balance with Israel. Israel, in its turn, increasingly 
voiced its concerns in the press and through official 
statements. With vivid memories of Israel’s destruc- 
tion of Iraq’s Osirak nuclear reactor in 1981, Sad- 
dam became obsessed by fear of an Israeli attack. 

His nervousness was first made clear in the Ba- 
zoft affair, a harbinger of the ruthlessness and 
miscalculation that was to follow in Kuwait. Farzad 
Bazoft, an Jranian-born resident of Great Britain 
and a reporter for the London Observer, was caught 
trying to secure information about an explosion in 
an Iraqi munitions plant. He was accused of spying 
for Israel, and in March, 1990, he was executed. 
The sentence produced a huge outcry in Britain and 
the West and contributed to Iraq’s already damaged 
reputation, but Saddam had made the point that 
Iraq would tolerate no foreign interference in its in- 
ternal affairs. The execution also indicated a leader- 
ship nervous about potential Israeli sabotage. 

Then on April 2, in a speech to his military, Sad- 
dam created a sensation by threatening to burn half 
of Israel using chemical weapons if Israel attacked 
Iraq. Despite the vivid rhetoric, most of the speech 
was defensive in nature and set forth a new deter- 
rent doctrine. If Israel had nuclear weapons, Iraq 
would deter any Israeli attack on its facilities with 
the poor man’s substitute — chemicals. 

Although Saddam’s speech was a direct response 
to a perceived threat to Iraq’s security, it generated 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“The success or failure of United States policy in confronting the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
. will require the United States to be Teens to the new Middle East in ways unpre- 


cedented i in United States policy for the region.” 


The United States in the Middle East 


By BERNARD REICH 
Professor of Political Science, George Washington University 


HE administration of United States Presi- 

Í dent George Bush took office in January, 

1989, with no long-range strategic or even 
tactical plan for dealing with the Middle East and 
with no particular goals or specific policies for the 
area. Nevertheless, the initial year was seen as one 
of potential promise primarily because of the dra- 
matic changes in the Soviet Union and East 
Europe, which redefined the superpower relation- 
ship that had provided the international framework 
since World War II. The “end of the cold war’ and 
the emergence of new democracies in East Europe 
preoccupied the President and his administration as 
well as Congress, and overshadowed the Middle 
East and other international problems. At the same 
time, events in East Europe could be touted as 
policy successes, unlike the seemingly intractable, 
intricate and highly complex problems of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The intifada (uprising) in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip had already established 
itself as a fact of life in the Middle East and had been 
routinized by the time the Bush administration 
entered office. No immediate action was deemed 
necessary and none was planned. Almost all recent 
United States secretaries of state have launched ef- 
forts to achieve a peaceful solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict soon after coming to office, 
and some have had formal plans or proposals. 
President Bush and Secretary of State James Baker 
3d, however, began their terms with no such 
blueprint, and Baker focused not on a master plan 
or grand design but on a more modest and subtle ef- 
fort to achieve direct negotiations between the par- 
ties to the conflict. Baker moved slowly and incre- 
mentally to keep the parties working toward the 
ultimate goal. He believed that all parties yearned 
for peace, although there were substantial dif- 
ferences among them. Baker saw United States 
policy as a step-by-step process, the purpose of 
which “is to reduce tensions, to promote dialogue 


‘See Baker's address of April 14, 1989, United States Depart- 
ment of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, “Power for Good: 
American Foreign Policy in the New Era,” Current Policy, no. 
1162, p. 3. 

"Israel, Cabinet Communiqué, Jerusalem, May 14, 1989. 


between Israelis and Palestinians, and to build an 
environment that can sustain negotiations on in- 
terim arrangements and permanent status.”! 

' The initial, low-key efforts of the Bush adminis- 
tration focused on securing an Israeli-Palestinian 
dialogue as a prelude to broader peace negotiations. 
An Israeli proposal in the spring of 1989 followed 
pressure by the United States, and it became the 
basis for subsequent efforts to achieve a dialogue. 
Speaking at the White House on April 6, 1989, after 
his talks with President Bush, Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir publicly presented his 
peace initiative, which was formalized by the Israeli 
government on May 14: 


In order to advance the political negotiation process 
leading to peace, Israel proposes free and democratic 
elections among the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of 
Judea, Samaria and the Gaza District in an atmo- 
sphere devoid of violence, threats and terror. In these 
elections a representation will be chosen to conduct 
negotiations for a transitional period of self-rule. This 
period will constitute a test for coexistence and 
cooperation. At a later stage, negotiations will be con- 
ducted for a permanent solution, during which all the 
proposed options for an agreed settlement will be ex- 
amined, and peace between Israel and Jordan will be 
achieved.? 


The proposal made it clear that Israel opposed the 
establishment of a Palestinian state in the Gaza 
Strip or in the area between Israel and Jordan, and 
that it would not conduct negotiations with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

The Israeli principles confronted a pragmatic 
problem: how to get negotiations under way. Pales- 
tinian representation and the shape of a final settle- 
ment remained issues that greatly divided the par- 
ties. Baker noted that the United States sought a 
renewed peace process and that it would work to 
create an environment to launch and sustain ser- 
ious negotiations. 

Little movement occurred in the following 
months because of differences in perspective be- 
tween Israel and the United States, but also because 
of developments in the Soviet bloc and China ‘and 
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the overshadowing effects of the hostage crisis in 
Lebanon. Nevertheless, in September, 1989, 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak put forward a 
ten-point plan and Baker later suggested a five- 
point proposal for setting up talks between Israeli 
and Palestinian delegations as a means of moving 
the peace process forward. In early November, 
1989, Israel’s inner Cabinet formally accepted the 
Baker five-point formula for the peace process, but 
obstacles remained. By spring, 1990, the process 
had achieved little beyond wrangling over the fine 
points of the dialogue procedure. Tensions devel- 
oped in the United States-Israeli relationship, and 
these were exacerbated by President Bush’s com- 
ments on the settlement of Soviet Jews in East 
Jerusalem. The United States seemed to believe 
that the Israeli government, especially Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Shamir, was the primary stumbling 
block and put pressure on Israel to modify its posi- 
tion. As a result, there was a major split in Israel’s 
national unity government that had been estab- 
lished in December, 1988, and a vote of no con- 
fidence took place. Although framed in other terms, 
it was widely seen as a referendum on Israel's 
response to Baker and on Israel’s willingness to 
move ahead with the peace process through discus- 
sions in Cairo with the Palestinians. 

Shamir’s position was challenged from all sides. 
For many in the Likud party, Shamir was too com- 
pliant in his dealings with Secretary Baker and too 
willing to give in to the United States on key points 
of the peace process. His concessions could affect 
the unity of Jerusalem, the potential inclusion of the 
PLO in the peace process and the establishment of a 
Palestinian state in the territories — points that were 
at the heart of Likud policy. The Labor party and 
Shamir’s challengers on his left believed that he 
should be more responsive to United States demands 
and more flexible on these negotiating points. 

The United States appeared to side with Shimon 
Peres, the head of the Labor party, and his sup- 
porters in their efforts to oust Shamir through a vote 
of no confidence. Ultimately the vote succeeded, 
and as the United States apparently had hoped, 
Peres was given the mandate to try to form a new 
government. He failed. Shamir’s formation of a 
new national unity government composed of Likud 
and political parties to its right and religious parties 
suggested that there would be clashes with the 
United States on the peace process. 

In presenting his new, relatively narrow and 


*Editor’s note: Greater Israel, which includes the territory 
now under Israeli-control in Judea and Samaria, refers to the 
whole of the biblical land of Israel. 

3See President Bush’s press conference of June 20, 1990, The 
New York Times, June 21, 1990. 

‘Tbid. 


fragile government to the Knesset on June 11, 
1990, Shamir noted that it included “all the national 
forces that have fought and worked for the sake of 
Eretz Yisrael, for settlement of all parts of Eretz 
Yisrael [Greater Israel].”* 

The foreign policy guidelines of the new govern- 
ment reiterated some central beliefs by Likud (and 
the parties to its right) in ways not previously stated 
in formal government guidelines. For example, it 
noted that “the eternal right of the Jewish people to 
Eretz Yisrael is not subject to question and is inter- 
twined with its right to security and peace.” In addi- 
tion, it stated that “settlement in all parts of Eretz 
Yisrael is the right of our people and an integral part 
of national security; the government will act to 
strengthen settlement, to broaden and develop it.” 

The installation of the new Israeli government 
and the enunciation of its policy led to concern in 
Washington that the peace process was at an im- 
passe. Secretary of State Baker, in a fit of pique and 
anger, told a congressional hearing that he was not 
convinced that the new Israeli government was ser- 
ious about pursuing peace. This reflected the ad- 
ministration’s frustration and exasperation at its 
inability to generate movement toward peace 
negotiations between the Israelis and the Palestin- 
ians. The formation of the new government in Israel 
seemed to mark a crucial point and to suggest that 
the process would become more difficult. 

Also affecting the situation was the position of the 
PLO. Its leader, Yasir Arafat, was unwilling to 
condemn the terrorist attack on Israel by a PLO 
faction at the end of May. This made it more dif- 
ficult for even dovish Israelis to argue for involve- 
ment of the Palestinians (symbolically or otherwise 
representing the PLO) in the peace process. It also 
raised questions concerning the United States rela- 
tionship with the PLO. In late June, President 
Bush announced a suspension of the dialogue with 
the PLO because of its failure to condemn the act of 
terrorism, despite repeated opportunities to do so.? 
But this was to be construed as a narrow action 
against terrorism, not as a broader move concern- 
ing the peace process. President Bush also said that 
“we would hope and expect the peace process would 
proceed as intended and without delay.”* 

At the end of June, in response to a letter from 
President Bush, Shamir stated his government's po- 
sitions on negotiations. He reportedly “rejected” 
specific United States proposals for talks between 
Israel and the Palestinians and argued that the cen- 
tral problem was the refusal of the Arab states to 
negotiate with Israel. This highlighted the impasse 
between the United States and Israel. The focal 
point of the differences was the composition of the 
Palestinian delegation and the question of Israeli 
negotiations with the PLO or its representatives. 


Israelis were also concerned that dealing with 
` Palestinians from East Jerusalem might raise ques- 
~ tions concerning Israel’s claim to sovereignty over a 

unified Jerusalem. The Bush administration 

seemed frustrated by this stance. 

In early July, Baker sought to reengage Israel in 
the peace process, but little was accomplished 
before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in early August, 

1990, which put the Arab-Israeli peace process into 

suspended animation. In response to the invasion, 

Arafat and the PLO came to the defense of Iraqi 

President Saddam Hussein. Soon thereafter, the 

Palestinians in the West Bank, Gaza and Jerusalem 

joined in the chorus of support. This, coupled with 

Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s past and present 

threats against Israel, suggested that Baker and 

President Bush could do little to move Israel in the 

direction of talks with the PLO, at least during the 

Persian Gulf crisis. 


THE THREAT IN THE GULF 

The United States is a relative newcomer to the 
Persian Gulf region of the Middle East, and several 
factors have dominated its approach to that zone: 
concern about Soviet domination; access to oil; the 
stability and security of friendly states and moder- 
ate regimes; the relationship of these factors to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict; and, recently, concern over 
weapons proliferation (especially chemical, biolog- 
ical and nuclear weapons). The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December, 1979, had altered 
American thinking about the Persian Gulf and had 
led to the Carter Doctrine. The doctrine, elabor- 
ated by President Jimmy Carter in 1980, asserted 
that the Gulf was a vital interest of the United States 
and its allies, and that all action necessary, including 
force, would be used to protect that interest from a 
Soviet threat. The doctrine was accompanied by the 
establishment of a permanent military force de- 
signed to deploy rapidly in the region in response to 
threats to United States interests, especially threats 
to Persian Gulf oil. 

Access to oil has been a United States policy issue 
since World War II, but it was not until the oil 
shocks of the 1970’s that Americans became aware 
of their dependence on foreign (and especially Mid- 
dle Eastern) oil. The subsequent efforts to find 
alternative energy sources or oil suppliers or to cut 
use through conservation slowly gave way to a 
growing dependence on imported oil. By early 


See the statement by Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs John H. Kelly before the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Near East of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, April 26, 1990, in United States Depart- 
ment of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, “U.S. Relations With 
Iraq,” Current Policy, no. 1273, p. 2. 

SWashington Post, July 25, 1990. 
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1990, the United States was importing about 50 
percent of the oil Americans consumed. Although 
the Middle East accounted for only a part of that, 
the importance of the Middle East oil to the rest of 
the world continued to grow. Some estimates sug- 
gested that in the 1990’s, the United States depen- 
dence on imported oil would grow to between 50 
percent and 60 percent of its total oil,consumption, 
and that the Gulf would become the primary source 
of that oil. 

The end of the Iran-Iraq war in 1987 and the end 
of the cold war led United States strategic planners 
to reassess United States military planning in the 
Persian Gulf region. At the same time, the United 
States approach to the Gulf was conditioned by per- 
spectives from the Iran-Iraq war (that is, antipathy 
toward Iran and a “tilt” toward Iraq). 

United States relations with Iraq were unclear in 
early 1990. Iraq’s miserable human rights record, 
United States concerns about Iraq’s development of 
weapons of mass destruction, and its use of chem- 
ical warfare during the Iran-Iraq war and against 
dissident Iraqi Kurds are only a few of the problems 
that roiled United States-Iraqi relations. Iraq's at- 
tempt to acquire krytons (nuclear trigger devices) 
and Saddam Hussein’s threats to retaliate with 
chemical weapons against an Israeli strike on Iraq 
also strained relations before the invasion of 
Kuwait. 

The Bush administration tried to alter Iraq's be- 
havior and to influence Iraq to move in a more 
positive direction rather than to penalize it. “Our 
policy toward Iraq has been to attempt to develop 
gradually a mutual beneficial relationship with Iraq 
in order to strengthen positive trends in Iraq’s for- 
eign and domestic policies.” On April 12, 1990, a 
delegation of United States senators led by Senator 
Robert Dole (R., Kan.) visited Iraq to talk to Sad- 
dam Hussein and to lessen the tension between the 
two countries. Reflecting the administration’s ap- 
proach, Senator Dole said, “there might be a chance 
to bring this guy around.” 

In early summer, 1990, Iraq threatened its 
neighbors, especially Kuwait, over oil pricing and 
revenues, and the United States responded by call- 
ing for a diplomatic solution to the crisis, warning 
Iraq against “coercion and intimidation” and order- 
ing a naval task force to the region. At the same 
time, the State Department noted that: 


We do not have any defense treaties with Kuwait and 
there are no special defense or security commitments 
to Kuwait. We also remain strongly committed to 
supporting the individual and collective self-defense 
of our friends in the Gulf, with whom we have deep 
and long-standing ties.”6 


Despite American warnings, Iraq invaded Kuwait 
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The Multinational Force in the Persian Gulf: November, 1990 


Troops deployed to the Gulf 


Saudi Arabia acne 


Aircraft 
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Australia 
Netherlands 
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Soviet Union 
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Greece 


“Part of a 17,000-member force from the Gulf Cooperation Council 


Sources: Based on estimates from The New York Times, October 21, 1990, and Center for Defense Information, November 9,1990. 


on August 2, soon after the arrival of the United States 
Navy. Some observers criticized the United States for 
failing to assess properly Baghdad's intentions. 

‘ President Bush reacted ‘quickly to Iraq’s aggres- 
sion against Kuwait by deploying United States 
troops to the region. The President portrayed the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait’as more than simply a 
military attack by a large neighbor against a smaller 
one. “It was a ruthless assault on the very essence of 

international order and civilized ideals.” 


The administration devised a multifaceted policy” 


that included economic, political, diplomatic and 
military elements. The United Nations (UN), gen- 
erally viewed as moribund in dealing with major 
issues, proved to be a useful and even important 
element of United States policy. Allied support was 
solicited and received. The basic goals of the policy 
were articulated by President Bush in the first days 
__ after the invasion. 


First, we seek the immediate, unconditional, and 
complete withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 
Second, Kuwait’s legitimate government must be 
restored to replace the puppet regime. 
‘Third, my administration . . . is committed to the 
security and stability of the Persian Gulf. 
7See address by President Bush, August 8, 1990, in United 


States Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, “The Ara- 
bian Peninsula: U.S. Principles,” Current Policy, no. 1292, p. 1. 





Fourth, I am determined: to protect the lives of 
American citizens abroad.’ ` 


To achieve these goals the United States sought 
and secured international support, including a 
series of UN Security Council resolutions con- 
demning the invasion and calling for its reversal; 
the Security Council also established an embargo. of 


` Iraq to help achieve these ends. The United States 


mounted a strong diplomatic effort to isolate Iraq. 

A large United States force, which numbered 
more than 200,000 troops at the end of October, 
was sent to the area, along with modern, sophisti- 
cated military equipment. An allied force sent by 
more than 25 countries was deployed alongside the 
American troops in the region (see table above), 
they faced Saddam Hussein's large, well-equipped 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“Rapid economic and social change does not yet appear to have greatly affected basic conser- 
vative Saudi social values, nor has change threatened the cohesion of Saudi society; this has 
enabled Saudi Arabia to maintain its political stability in a region marked by chaos.” 


Stability in Saudi Arabia 


By Davin E. Lone 
Visiting Professor of International Relations, United States Coast Guard Academy 


n August 2, 1990, President Saddam Hus- 
O sein of Iraq ordered his army to occupy the 

neighboring state of Kuwait.! The invasion 
earned Hussein universal condemnation and 
renewed world interest in the Persian Gulf to a 
degree not seen since the energy shortage of the 
1970’s. Questions of international morality and un- 
provoked aggression aside, the reason behind this 
strong. international reaction was interest in Gulf 
oil. The single most important oil producer and ex- 
porter is Saudi Arabia, which has been threatened 
by Iraq. 

At the time of writing, the Kuwait crisis was still 
in progress. It was already possible to see, however, 
that the Iraqi threat could usher in a new set of 
political realities for Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
region and for the Middle East generally. For ex- 
ample, the fact that the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) and Jordan did not support Saudi 
Arabia during the Kuwait crisis could have lasting 
effects. Much of the Arab financial support that 
keeps the PLO and Jordan economically viable has 
traditionally come from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
the other Gulf states, and this support could very 
well be less forthcoming once the crisis is over. On 
the other hand, it is likely that radical Palestinians 
will seek to promote political instability in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Despite the possibility that Saudi Arabia could go 
through a period of political instability after the 
Kuwait crisis, there appears to be an even greater 
likelihood that the kingdom will remain politically 
stable well into the 1990's and beyond. The reasons 

1Portions of this article have been adapted from David E. 
Long, “Saudi Arabia: Plus Ca Change,” in Charles F. Doran 
and Stephen W. Buck, The Gulf, Energy, and Global Security: 
Political and Economic Issues (Boulder, Col: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, forthcoming). 

7The Hanbali school is one of four orthodox, or Sunni, schools 
of Islamic jurisprudence, the others being Hanafi, Malaki and 
Shafi, Although the most conservative of the four on social and 
personal matters, the Hanbali school is liberal on economic and 
commercial matters, so it is no anomaly that Saudi Arabian 
business practices are wide open. 

38trict adherents avoid the term Wahhabism, which em- 
phasizes a moral. They prefer the term Muwahhidin, or 
“Unitarians,” 


for such a benign forecast rest on several factors, in- 
cluding the Saudi domestic political system, the 
Saudi economic system (based overwhelmingly on 
oil), and the Saudi role in Gulf and Arab politics. 

Saudi Arabia has often been described as an ab- 
solute monarchy on the order of the European mon- 
archies in the preindustrial age. The analogy is 
false. The European monarchs, whether or not they 
were able to wield absolute power, at least claimed 
to rule by divine right. The Saudi monarchy, on the 
other hand, is a traditional Islamic system in which 
the King has no claim to divine authority. He is 
subject to Islamic law like anyone else, and he rules 
by consensus, not by whim. 

The Saudi constitutional system is based on the 
Koran and the Sunna (the “traditions” or authorita- 
tive sayings of the Prophet Mohammed), as inter- 
preted by the ultraconservative Hanbali school of 
Islamic jurisprudence? and the teachings of 
Mohammed Abdul Wahhab. Abdul Wahhab was 
an eighteenth century Hanbali religious scholar 
whose Islamic fundamentalist revival movement, 
generally called “Wahhabism,”? was adopted by the 
founder of the ruling Saud dynasty, Mohammed 
Ibn Saud. The teachings of the revival movement 
have remained the official Saudi political doctrine 
ever since. 

Abdul Wahhab was influenced by an early Han- 
bali political theorist, Taqi al-Din Ahmad Ibn 
Taymiyya, who rejected the innovative practices of 
the Islam of his day and called for a return to the 
original doctrines of Islam. Despite the conservative 
nature of Ibn Taymiyya’s teachings, they comprised 
one of the most 1evolutionary political ideologies in 
Islamic history, rivaling in purely intellectual terms 
the Shia Islamic fundamentalist teachings of Iran’s 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. Ibn Taymiyya 
claimed that political legitimacy came only from 
strict adherence to the fundamentalist teachings of 
the Sharia (Islamic law). Any ruler who did not 
follow Gad’s law, Muslim or not, was not legit- 
imate, and the Muslim community was obliged to 
rise against him in jihad (usually interpreted as “ho- 


ly war” but literally meaning the struggle for good 


and against evil). Ironically, many Sunni Muslim 
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fundamentalists use these same teachings to justify 
acts of terrorism. 

The Saudi regime was initially militant, waging 
jihad against its neighbors. In recent times it has 
lost its revolutionary fervor, but not its fundamen- 
talist principles. The Wahhabi revival movement 
has provided the regime with an egalitarian political 
ideology that has served it well through many 
crises. All Saudi students are given instruction in 
Islam, and its teachings are deeply imbedded in the 
psyche and culture of the people. Indeed, one could 
argue that the binding force of the Wahhabi revival 
preserved the Saudi state from collapse during the 
nearly 250 years of its history. 

Saudi Arabia has neither regularly scheduled 
elections nor elected representatives. Thus it is dif- 
ficult for those steeped in Western democratic tradi- 
tions to understand the regime’s source of legit- 
imacy. In the kingdom, the vehicle for conferring 
legitimacy is the traditional institution of ijma, or 
consensus. Consent of the governed for the govern- 
ment is expressed through consensus. 

In addition, virtually all important government 
decisions are based on consensus. The decisions 
that most affect private citizens involve keeping 
public order, providing for national defense and 
distributing the national wealth. The importance 
most Saudis ascribe to these decisions is based 
mainly on how they perceive themselves (or their 
families) to be personally affected. 

The role of the ruler in the Saudi political system, 
therefore, is to be guided by consensus and to create 
‘consensus where none exists or where the govern- 


ment believes it is desirable. The latter is not ac-, 


complished by means of formal electoral processes 
or even by informal polls or “straw votes,” but 
‘through another informal institution, called shura, 
or “consultation.” Consultation can involve a vari- 
ety of people (depending on the nature and urgency 
of the problem addressed), including royal family 
members, technocrats, personal associates, Saudi 
and trusted foreign businessmen, and so forth. 

If there is no consensus, the decision will be de- 
ferred and no action will be taken; to act contrary to 
consensus is to risk becoming a pariah. No one in 
government can ignore consensus in making a deci- 
sion any more than he can ignore Islamic law. Con- 
sensus serves as a representative body of opinion. 

Another factor broadening the basis of participa- 
tion in the policy process is the regime’s reliance on 
technocrats in positions of major responsibility. 
This practice has created upward mobility in the 
government bureaucracy for anyone with the talent 
and ambition to serve. The number of technocrats 
has risen dramatically in recent years, from less 
than a dozen college graduates in the early 1960's to 
tens of thousands today. 


In earlier years, many observers worried about 
the decreasing opportunity in government service 
as senior positions were filled by young in- 
cumbents. But as the bureaucracy continued to 
become more efficient, the need for managerial 
talent grew. Professional burnout and the lure of 
more lucrative positions in the private sector also 
eased the pressure. Thus, although the still cumber- 
some bureaucratic process can lead to frustration, it 
has not translated itself, at least at present, into 
political disaffection. 

Another factor contributing to Saudi political 
stability is the extraordinarily cohesive social struc- 
ture. Despite the assault of wealth, technology and 
new ideas, despite the indifferent record of often in- 
competent bureaucrats, and despite the monopoly 
of political power in an hereditary royal family, 
family-based Saudi society is as strong and resilient 
as any society in the world. 

Nonetheless, that society has not been immune to 
social and economic change. The debilitating in- 
fluences of modernity—wealth, technology, new 
secular ideas — and the indifferent record of an often 
incompetent government and the monopoly of pow- 
er by the royal family have all taken their toll. But 
the cohesion of the traditional family-based Saudi 
society has remained basically intact. And it would 
take an enormous political or economic disaster 
seriously to undermine it. Indeed, the cohesive 
social system rather than the political system is the 
key to political stability in Saudi Arabia. 


SECURITY THREATS 


This is not to imply that Saudi Arabia is more im- 
pervious to political upheaval than other countries in 
the region. The legitimacy of the regime has been 
put to the test many times. During the chaotic reign 
of King Saud (1953-1964), the prestige of the 
regime was at an all-time low at home and abroad. 
There have also been domestic plots against the 
regime. In the late 1960’s, a plot was uncovered in 
the Saudi military. In the 1960’s and the 1970's, 
dissident left-wing Saudi groups operated out of 
Iraq, where they were given safe haven. Despite 
these activities, however, there has never been the 
large ground swell of public opposition that, for ex- 
ample, marked the downfall of Iran’s Mohammed 
Riza Shah Pahlavi. l 

As an indication of political instability, Western 
media sometimes point out the rivalry between 
Crown Prince Abdullah, the heir apparent, and the 
next in line to the succession, Prince Sultan, both 
brothers of King Fahd. Rivalries over succession 
have always existed in the royal family, but to 
change the order of succession, a consensus within 
the royal family would have to be created, which is 
considered highly unlikely. 


If a credible internal threat to the regime were to 
arise, it would probably not come from the left. 
Communism and socialism are anathema to Mus- 
lims, and they no longer provide appealing ideolog- 
ical vehicles for opposing the status quo, with the 
cold war ending and the Soviet Union and East 
Europe seeking to establish market economies. 

Right-wing extremism offers a far more likely 
threat to the regime. It is conceivable that Muslim 
fanatics, using the regime’s own revolutionary 
Wahhabi ideology against it, might seek to over- 
throw the regime, not for the principles it espouses, 
but for its failure to live up to those principles. Op- 
position to the regime’s ties with the secular United 
States and, by association, with Zionist Israel, 
could be much more easily justified by revolu- 
tionary Islamic ideology than by a Communist 
ideology. 

There is also a potential threat from subnational 
rivalries. The Hejaz was an independent state be- 
fore it was subjugated by King Abdul Aziz and his 
Nejdi warriors in the 1920s. Hejazis on the Red 
Sea, who boast the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
and whose country was far more advanced than 
Nejd, have never recovered from being regarded as 
second-class citizens. Still, were they to seek in- 
dependence, they would deprive themselves of 
oil revenues, because the oil fields are located in the 
Eastern Province along the Gulf. If for no other 
reason, Hejazi separatism has not been a factor for 
years. 


THE SAUDI SHIAS 


The Shia minority is another possible dissident 
group. Located mainly in the Eastern Province, the 
Shias have never been fully integrated into the 
political, economic or social life of the country. 
While they could not engineer a coup against any 
majority Sunni-based government, they could pose 
a threat to internal security. 

The Shias have historically been uninterested in 
Arab politics, and in the 1950’s and 1960’s they were 
given sensitive skilled labor jobs on Aramco oil in- 
stallations, partly because they were not responsive 
to the antiregime rhetoric of the Arab radicals. 
After the fall of the Shah of Iran, there was serious 
concern that the Shias might identify with an Iran- 
ian Islamic revolution against the Saudi regime and 
thus become a major security threat, particularly to 
the oil installations. The threat was not borne out, 
however, Despite a few incidents, like the Shia riots 
of 1979 and 1980, the Saudi Shia community has 
remained loyal to the regime. 

On balance, threats against Saudi internal stabil- 
ity appear to be manageable. There is more likeli- 
hood of a change in leadership than a change in re- 
gime. Many senior Saudi leaders will be in their 
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seventies in the 1990’s. A younger generation might 
differ more in tone than in general policy direction. 
It would also probably be more self-assured and 
more independent of Western (and even other 
Arab) views than the current leadership, although it 
would still proceed carefully and with consensus. 


THE SAUDI ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The Saudi economy is dominated by its oil sec- 
tor. Without oil, the kingdom would be destitute, 
relying on revenues from the annual hajj, or pil- 
grimage to Mecca, as it did before oil was discov- 
ered. The hajj is still the greatest source of retail 
commercial activity in the kingdom (somewhat 
analogous to a super Christmas merchandising 
season in the United States), when two million 
pilgrims converge on the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina for between two and six weeks. Still, the 
Saudis probably spend more in public revenue on 
maintaining hajj services and infrastructure than is 
netted in commercial sales. 

Because oil so dominates the economy, the state 
of the international oil market and the Saudi role as 
a major producer and exporter are crucial deter- 
minants of Saudi political and economic stability. 
The international oil market, like most commodity 
markets, has been cyclical, with alternating periods 
of shortage and glut. After a severe oil shortage in 
the 1970's, the 1980’s saw a return to a period of oil 
glut. Prices bottomed out in 1986, and although 
prices remained highly volatile, the market re- 
mained more or less stagnant until the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait. 

At the time of the invasion, there was excess pro- 
ductive capacity, and international oil stocks were 
at an all-time high. Nevertheless, anxieties over the 
Kuwait crisis pushed oil prices from around $16 per 
barrel to more than $30, with peaks of more than 
$40 per barrel. As of November, it was still too early 
to tell how long panic buying would keep the price 
higher than economic factors warrant. The longer 
the period, the greater the chance for an extended 
world recession, with world oil demand falling off, 
prices dropping and the glut extending past the 
mid-1980’s—the time most oil market forecasters 
thought the glut would end—and possibly extend- 
ing to the end of the 1990's. 

The longer the oil glut lasts, the more difficult it 
will be for OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries) to maintain discipline among 
its members in limiting production to stabilize 
prices, and the more difficult it will be for Saudi 
Arabia to impose price stability. As the world’s larg- 
est holder of oil reserves and with a large productive 
capacity and small domestic consumption, Saudi 


_ Arabia has emerged as an international oil power 


and a regional political power. The Saudis realize 
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that when the oil is gone they will have difficulty 
maintaining their standard of living. As a result, the 
Saudi government long ago realized that maximiz- 
ing the return on oil requires maintaining stable 
prices and production at rates low enough to ensure 
a long-term export market. This philosophy con- 


trasts sharply with that of the price hawks in OPEC, ` 


who seek higher prices for near-term profits. 

The Saudi interest in price stability is also at 
variance with the interest of many OPEC mem- 
bers. Price stability has never been a major OPEC 
goal; its main function is to serve as a mechanism to 
divide market shares and set overall production 
quotas among its members. For their part, the 
Saudis have always been concerned that sharp price 
fluctuations would create economic dislocations 
that would have negative political effects. 

To maintain what it thought were reasonable 
prices (that is, higher than the consumers wished 
but lower than the price hawks wanted) and stable 
prices, Saudi Arabia assumed the role of “swing 
producer.” It raised production to keep a cap on 
prices during the 1970’s energy crisis, reaching 9.9 
million barrels per day (bpd) by 1980; and to keep 
prices from collapsing during the glut, the Saudis 
lowered production, to 3.4 million bpd in 1985. 

Since then, the Saudi role as swing producer has 
been difficult. Frustrated by growing cash-flow 
problems and the fact that OPEC members were 
cheating on production quotas, the Saudis in- 
creased production in 1986 and again in 1988, al- 
lowing prices to fall until discipline was restored. 
After the Iraqi invasion, the Saudis increased pro- 
duction to stabilize prices, but this action was to lit- 
tle avail, given the panicky atmosphere. As market 
forces reassert themselves, however, the Saudi 
ability to stabilize prices should improve. 

Despite the difficulty in maintaining price stabil- 
ity in oil glut periods, the Saudis apparently want to 
retain the role of swing producer. Depending on the 
length of the oil glut period in the 1990's, this might 
be hard to achieve. One mitigating factor, however, 
could be the fact that the windfall profits from the 
price rises in 1990 could ease the cash-flow prob- 
lems of other OPEC members and make them less 
willing to indulge in overproduction that drives 
down the price of oil. In any case, the Saudis will 
continue to be the dominant producer in OPEC re- 
gardless of how well it can play the role of swing 
producer. 





4Exact figures conflict. There is even doubt as to whether the 
Saudis themselves know the precise amount of their total 
reserves. 

5Anthony H. Cordesman, Western Strategic Interests in the 
Southern Gulf: Strategic Relations and Military Realities (Boulder, 
Col.: Westview Press and London: Mansell Publishing Ltd.}, 
table 2.1, p. 17. 


Saudi economic policies have closely paralleled 
oil market cycles. The sharp increase in oil revenues 
in the 1970’s led to massive government spending 
on economic development projects. Revenues rose 
even faster than expenditures; by the end of the dec- 
ade, Saudi Arabia had amassed cash reserves of about 
$150 billion. 4 In the oil glut years of the 1980's, fall- 
ing oil prices and declining production drastically cut 
Saudi revenues from $102.2 billion in 1980 to $28.5 
billion in 1986.5 As a result, the Saudis experienced 
a negative cash flow for most of the 1980’s and were 
forced to make up the shortfall by drawing down 
reserves to about $50 billion by the end of the 
decade. 

As revenues fell, the Saudis tried to cut spending. 
Old programs were abandoned or were stretched 
out, and new programs were deferred. Debts were 
rescheduled or payment was simply deferred. It is 
difficult to see a pattern in the austerity program, 
however. Defense and security programs were 
among the least affected, but even many of these 
programs were stretched out or cancelled. 

Despite these moves, there was general consen- 
sus among the Saudi political leadership that too 
stringent an austerity program could cause serious 
political strains, because government contracts pro- 
vided a major channel for government distribution 
of national wealth. In effect, the Saudis were bet- 
ting that the oil market would turn around before 
they drew down their reserves to dangerously low 
levels. They have apparently won their bet, assum- 
ing that the costs of the defense effort against Iraq in 
the’ Kuwait crisis do not outweigh the windfall 
profits from higher oil prices. If Saudi Arabia can 
survive the crisis economically intact, the next few 
years will probably see a slight easing of the auster- 
ity programs of the -1980’s. With the prospect of 


lower oil prices after the crisis, however, there 


.seems to be little prospect for a return to the free 


spending atmosphere of the 1970's. 

There is a basic anomaly in how the Saudi regime 
views its economic and social development policies. 
It is fully dedicated to economic development and 
has spent billions of dollars to try to raise the stan- 
dard of living of the people. At the same time, it is 
dedicated to maintaining the fundamental spiritual 
values of Islam. The Saudis have often said their 
aim is “modernization, not secularization.” The 
anomaly, of course, is that modernization and 
secularization cannot easily be separated. 

Change has come to Saudi Arabia at a blinding 
pace. In 1950, there were virtually no college 
graduates and few secondary school graduates in 
the kingdom; now thousands are attending Saudi 
universities and thousands more are studying in the 
United States and Europe. Videotapes, pocket tape 
recorders and satellite communications have 


brought the world to those who cannot travel, 

A very real question is how the kingdom’s tradi- 
tional, puritanical society has avoided total inunda- 
tion by modernity. With all the changes in their en- 
vironment, the Saudis’ attitudes about themselves 
and the world about them have remained surpris- 
ingly constant. Young men and women studying. 
abroad have never experienced an identity crisis. 
They know who they are and they know their place 
in God’s universe. Thus, while the massive Saudi 
spending on economic and social development 
plans of the past 20 years has had some disorienting 
effect, it has not seriously affected the stability of the 
society. 


REGIONAL AFFAIRS 

As guardians of Islam’s two holiest sites, Mecca 
and Medina, the Saudis have long felt a special 
responsibility as protectors of the Islamic way of life 
and the well-being of the Islamic world. This sense 
of guardianship and a distinctive worldview are 
basic factors in setting foreign policy priorities. 

The Saudi worldview has also been influenced by 
history and environment. Long isolated in the vast 
desert reaches of central Arabia, the Saudis never 
developed an inferiority complex about Western co- 
lonialism. Unlike most of their Arab brothers, their 
very highly developed sense of Arab nationalism 
did not originate as a reaction to Western nation- 
alism. The Saudis’ sense of “Arabness” is based 

. mainly on lineage. Arabians— those who inhabit 
the Arabian peninsula and the deserts of Jordan 
and Iraq—are the original and, in the Saudi view, 
the only “pure” Arabs. 

As a result of this convergence of history, geog- 
raphy and religion, Saudi foreign policy percep-' 
tions reflect both a classical Islamic view of the 
world and a patrician attitude toward Arab politics. 
In the classical Islamic view, the world is 
bipolar—divided into those who are monotheists 
led by Muslims (but also including Christians and 
Jews) and those who are atheists. This view ex- 
plains Saudi Arabia’s antipathy to communism, 
which is considered an atheist doctrine threatening 
the world of Islam. The patrician Arabian view ex- 
plains the complex and confusing Saudi attitudes 
toward other Arab states. Only the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council states share a comparable Arabian 
lineage, and they are all considered Junior partners 

_1n Gulf politics. 

Israel presents a problem in this worldview. Ju- 
daism is accepted as a revealed monotheistic religion, 
but Israel is perceived as a major threat. To cope 
with this dichotomy, the Saudis distinguish be- 
tween Zionism, which they oppose as a secular 
political doctrine, and Judaism, which they respect 
as a revealed monotheistic religion. 
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The Saudis consider the Arab-Israeli problem to 
be a major external political threat. They believe 
that the longer the problem goes unresolved, the 
more young Arabs will turn to radical and militant 
ideologies, left and right, because they are frus- 
trated that Israel unjustly denies self-determination 
to the Palestinians. 

However, the Arab-Israeli problem will prob- 
ably enter a new stage after the Kuwait crisis, 
partly because of the end of the cold war, which 
may lead to United States-Soviet cooperation to 
seek a settlement. Another reason is the isolation of 
the Palestinians themselves, because they have not 
joined the Arab consensus in supporting Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait against Iraq. 

Any successful Arab-Israeli peace proposal 
needs Saudi approval. Not only is Saudi Arabia the 
leading moderate Arab state and a key part of the 
Arab consensus that would make a settlement pos- 
sible, but the Arab financing required to establish a 
Palestinian entity on a sound economic footing 
must come mainly from Saudi Arabia. The need for 
Saudi financing is generally conceded by all parties, 
including the Saudis themselves. 

In recent years, the Saudis have had to wrestle 
with a new threat: the rise of revolutionary Islamic 
fundamentalism. The Saudis are comfortable op- 
posing godless, left-wing doctrines, but the rise of 
militant Islamic fundamentalism is disturbing, par- 
ticularly because the Islamic interpretations used to 
Justify the use of violence are similar if not identical 
to Saudi political ideology. 

Saudis take the threat of militant fundamentalist 
activists seriously, particularly the threat from Iran. 
In the coming years, they may well adopt a some- 
what less tolerant and more rigidly religious foreign 
policy orientation. This could lead to stricter living 
conditions for foreign nationals, more in keeping 
with Islamic social norms, and to more vocal criti- 
cism ofcivil or human rights issues that are seen as a 
violation of Islam. 

In the 1960's, the greatest external political threat 
was secular radical Arab nationalism, which divid- 
ed the Arab world. By the end of the 1980’s, how- 
ever, the threat of Arab radicalism had greatly 
receded. Today, the threat of Arab radicalism is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“Traq’s attack on Kuwait in August, 1990, simplified short-term problems for the new 
Israeli government, but posed very serious long-term issues that will clearly outlast the govern- 
ment even if it survives until the next elections in late 1992.” 


Israel: The Deadlock Persists 


By Aran Dowty 
Professor of Government and International Studies, University of Notre Dame 


HE crisis that erupted in the Persian Gulf in 

i August, 1990, came as a reprieve to an Is- 

raeli government that had been anticipating 
a period of intense internal and external pressure to 
break the diplomatic stalemate on Israeli-Palestin- 
ian issues. This government —a narrow coalition of 
right-wing and religious parties led by the Likud 
party’s Yitzhak Shamir — had itself been established 
only two months earlier, following the collapse of 
the national unity government that had been estab- 
lished after the 1988 elections (and that succeeded 
an earlier national unity government that had 
managed to hold together for four years after the 
1984 elections). But while the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait provided some temporary short-term relief 
to Israeli policymakers, it raised some disturbing 
long-term implications for Israel and did nothing to 
resolve the basic problem of Israeli politics: the per- 
sistence of a fairly even balance between opposing 
views on key foreign policy issues, which is em- 
bodied in a political deadlock that has guaranteed 
immobility. 

The deadlock in Israeli politics can be traced 
back to 1984, and in some sense to the “upheaval” in 
the 1977 elections, when Likud ended almost a half 
century of domination by the Labor party and its 
predecessors in Israel and the pre-independence 
Jewish community in Palestine. The traditional 
position of the Labor party and its allies was, and is, 
to accept the partition of Palestine in principle and 
to regard the future of those parts of mandatory Pal- 
estine occupied by Israel in'the 1967 Six-Day War 
(the West Bank—or Judea and Samaria in Israeli 
terminology—and the Gaza Strip) as subject to 
negotiation. In practice, this has been interpreted 
as “a willingness for territorial compromise”: certain 
territories considered vital for security reasons 
would be retained and Jewish settlement would be 
limited to these areas. However, the bulk of the ter- 
ritory, and especially the Arab-populated areas, 
would be returned to Jordanian rule, possibly as a 
Jordanian-Palestinian federation, or as an Israeli- 





*Editor’s note: Greater Israel, which includes the territory 
now under Israeli control in Judea and Samaria, refers to the 
whole of the biblical land of Israel. ; 


Jordanian condominium, in return for a permanent 
peace treaty. 

Likud’s position was and is a continuation of the 
historic position of its constituent Herut party, 
whose former leader, Menachem Begin, was Prime 
Minister from 1977 to 1983. In Likud’s view, Israel 
has a claim to Judea and Samaria (Greater Israel) 
on both historic and security grounds, and should 
act to realize this claim.* The area west of the Jor- 
dan River should not be redivided, no “foreign 
sovereignty” should be reintroduced in the area, 
and there should be no restriction on Jewish settle- 
ment anywhere in the historic homeland. Arabs in 
the occupied territories should be offered autonomy 
as individuals, but should express their national 


_ identity in the framework of an existing Arab state 


(especially Jordan, seen as a basically “Palestinian” 
state). The peace process is thus conceived as a ne- 
gotiation between Israel and these Arab states on 
the basis of existing lines of demarcation. 

Behind these opposing conceptions, there is a fair 


- degree of consensus in Israel on certain basic issues: 


both major parties (and most of the Israeli public) 
oppose the creation of an independent Palestinian 
state between Israel and Jordan, and both oppose 
recognition of and negotiation with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) as now constituted 
and represented (although some Israelis are willing 
to promise a positive response to a future PLO that 
is reformed and moderated). Likud, like Labor, 
also favors the continuation of the “temporary” legal 
status of military occupation in the West Bank and 
Gaza, since immediate annexation (a course fa- 
vored only by small groups on the right) would at 
once pose the question of the civil rights of the Arab 
inhabitants who still comprise about 95 percent of 
the population there, despite 20 years of Jewish set- 
tlement. Nevertheless, the gap in approaches to 
Arab-Israeli diplomacy has prevented the develop- 
ment of a coherent foreign policy during periods 
when the two parties shared power, and Likud’s op- 
position in principle to Israeli withdrawal from the 
occupied territories has stymied diplomacy based 
on this quid pro quo (land for peace)—the only 
position in which Arab interlocutors have been in- 


terested— during its periods of dominance in the 
government. At the same time, the question of the 
future of the occupied territories has become the 
defining issue of Israeli politics. 

Part of the problem has been the evenness of the 
` balance between the two major parties. Some long- 
term trends underlay Likud’s success in 1977 and 
since: the assertion of Sephardic voters (those from 
Afro-Asian backgrounds) who were alienated from 
the Labor establishment and more in tune with 
Likud’s hawkishness; the decline of Labor Zionist 
ideology as a vital force in Israeli life; and the pass- 
ing of a generation. of charismatic Labor leaders 
(especially David Ben-Gurion) who had symbolized 
national rebirth: Nevertheless, by the time of the 
1984 elections, it was widely expected that the pen- 
dulum would swing back to Labor. The unpopular- 
ity of the 1984 Lebanese war and the continuing 
Israeli occupation there, an economic crisis in 
which inflation reached well into three-digit figures, 
and the resignation of the colorful Begin as stan- 
dard-bearer all seemed to indicate a break in the 
deadlock in Labor’s favor. 

However, this was not to be. In defiance of ex- 
pectations, the 1984 elections produced a balance so 
delicate that Labor and Likud were forced to em- 
bark on an era of power-sharing and mutual veto, 
rotating the prime ministership within the frame- 
work of a national unity government. Despite re- 
peated threats of collapse, this rickety structure ac- 
tually outlasted its term of office. 

In part, this could be attributed to the inability of 

either bloc to form a government on its own and the 
' unwillingness of key parties, at crucial junctures, to 
face new elections. But it also represented recogni- 
tion of the need for unity in addressing the country’s 
economic crisis, a task that could not be ac- 
complished unless both Labor and Likud were will- 
ing to share the onus of instituting the tough and 
unpopular measures required. This was accom- 
plished through a sweeping economic stabilization 
program that successfully reduced inflation from 
triple digits to low double digits through cuts in 
government spending, price controls and wage re- 
straints (within a short period of time, real earning 
power dropped by as much as 30 percent). 

These measures aggravated two growing prob- 
lems in Israeli society: the deterioration of public 
services in areas like health care and education, and 
the threat of economic collapse in the agricultural 
sector (the kibbutz and moshav movements). Nev- 
ertheless, the stabilization program was considered 
a success. Although it did not overcome the basic 
pressures on the Israeli economy, the program re- 
stored some semblance of balance, with the annual 
rate of inflation running at “only” 18 percent in late 
1990. , 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

On foreign policy issues, however, the national 
unity government was stalemated by the opposing 
approaches of its components. No major diplomatic 
initiative could gain the support of both Labor and 
Likud; in early 1987, Shamir (recently rotated to 
the prime ministership) blocked the effort of Labor 
leader and newly rotated Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres to convene an international conference that 
would sponsor talks between Israel and a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. The paralysis in 
foreign policy seemed to be the price most Israelis 
were willing to pay in return for government unity 
on economic and other domestic matters. It was 
also a luxury they could afford so long as they also 
believed that no credible Palestinian negotiating 
partner committed to coexistence with Israel had 
yet emerged. In the mid-1980’s, international con- 
ditions were also favorable to inaction: the Iran- 
Iraq war preoccupied much of the Arab world, and 
Israel was not faced with any crucial decisions on 
foreign policy issues. 

These conditions changed, however, with the on- 
set of sustained Arab unrest (the intifada; or upris- 
ing) in the occupied territories beginning at the end 
of 1987. The intifada posed a sharp challenge that 
the country’s deadlocked political system was ill- 
equipped to handle. In this context, the scheduled 
elections of November 1, 1988, like those of 1984, 
were a potential turning point that in the end turned 
nowhere. Again the two major parties offered the 
electorate their opposing conceptions for dealing 
with Palestinian issues, and again the electorate 
responded by dividing its allegiance almost evenly 
between the two camps. 

Likud had a slight edge in postelection bargain- 
ing, however, because the balance was held by a re- 
invigorated religious bloc holding 18 of the 120 
Knesset (Parliament) seats. Some of the religious 
parties were closer to Likud’s position on foreign 
policy and defense, and none of them were likely to 
sit in a government with some of Labor's secular 
leftist partners. As a result, the Labor party was 
forced to agree to a national unity government on 
less than equal terms, with Shamir projected to re- 
main as Prime Minister for the full four-year term 
of office. 

Basic disagreement over foreign policy still dead- 
locked the government, despite Shamir’s stronger 
position. This became more critical after Decem- 
ber, 1988, when PLO leader Yasir Arafat made his 
highly publicized declaration renouncing terrorism 
and calling for a negotiated peace based on the 
coexistence of Israel and a Palestinian state. This 
statement changed the rules of the diplomatic 
game, leading to the opening of direct contact be- 
tween the United States and the PLO, and increas- 
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ing pressure on Israel for something other than the 
standard negative response. 

It was also clear by this time that the intifada and 
other developments were having a contradictory 
impact on Israeli opinion; while the public con- 
tinued to favor severe measures against violence in 
the occupied territories, there was also a slight but 
measurable shift in a dovish direction on some key 
long-term questions in Arab-Israeli relations. For 
example, a poll in March, 1989, showed a 58 per- 
cent majority in favor of talks with the PLO if it ex- 
plicitly recognized Israel and ceased all terrorist ac- 
tivity (only 18 percent regarded Arafats December 
statement as adequate for this purpose).! Another 
study carried out in early 1989 showed that 27 per- 
cent of those who voted for Likud and other right- 
wing parties in 1988 favored a compromise based 
on withdrawal from the occupied territories in 
return for peace—indicating less than full accep- 
tance of Likud’s opposition to withdrawal and the 
possibility of a mobilizable majority in Israel for ter- 
ritorial compromise.? 

Under growing pressure, in May, 1989, Israel 
‘put forward a proposal that has dominated the dip- 
lomatic agenda ever since. Shamir proposed free 
elections in the West Bank and Gaza to choose 
Palestinian representatives who would then 
negotiate with Israel over terms for autonomy and 
other long-term arrangements in the occupied ter- 
ritories. Although Shamir was later forced by his 
own party to add conditions that made this proposal 
less attractive, by early 1990 the mediation efforts of 
the United States and Egypt had narrowed the gap 
in terms of holding discussions between Palestinian 
representatives and Israel regarding such elections. 
Still unresolved were Israeli demands for an end to 
violence in the occupied territories before such 
discussions, the role of the PLO (as well as.the in- 
clusion of East Jerusalem residents and West Bank 
deportees) in the Palestinian delegation, and PLO 
insistence that eventual Palestinian statehood 
should also be on the agenda. 


THE GOVERNMENT CRISIS OF 1990 

By early 1990, mounting pressure for the resolu- 
tion of these remaining points made it clear that the 
foreign policy immobility of the 1980’s could no 
longer continue. By this time, Shamir was under in- 
creasing fire both from the right (with a threatened 
split within his own party) and from the left, and he 
added to his difficulties by tying the issue of Soviet 
Jewish immigration to the need to retain control of 
the occupied territories (few Soviet Jews actually 


settled in the territories, and linking these two 


'The New York Times, April 2, 1989. 
Elihu Katz, “Hawkish Majority, but Dovish Trend,” 
Jerusalem Post, February 10, 1989. 


previously unlinked issues only increased pressures 
and strains from abroad). Labor -threatened to 
break up the national unity government unless the 
government accepted a pending United States 
compromise proposal on Israeli-Palestinian talks. 
Finally, in March, Labor party leader (and Finance 
Minister) Peres succeeded in bringing down the 
government on a vote of no confidence, presum- 
ably on the issue of Palestinian negotiations but 
with the help of a religious party dissatisfied for 
other reasons with Shamir and Likud. 

Bringing down the government, however, did 
not mean that Peres was in a position to offer a 
viable alternative. After long and involved negotia- 
tions, he was ultimately unable to attract enough of 
the religious bloc to form a government. The man- 
date was returned to Shamir, who, after equally 
protracted and intricate maneuvering, was finally 
able to form a government with a bare majority in 
early June. This government, marking the end of 
five and a half years of power-sharing by the two 
major blocs, was basically a Likud government 
backed by three smaller parties to the right of Likud 
and by three of the four religious parties. Shamir re- 
mained as Prime Minister; David Levy, the leading 
representative of Likud’s Sephardic constituency, 
took over the foreign ministry while remaining as 
Deputy Prime Minister; and two other Likud lead- 
ers returned to posts they had filled in the past: 
Moshe Arens as defense minister and Yitzhak 
Modai as finance minister. The controversial Ariel 
Sharon, blocked once more from returning to the 
Defense Ministry from which he had been ousted 
after the Lebanese war, nevertheless was given the 
Cabinet portfolio of minister of construction and 
housing. 

The prolonged hiatus between the fall of the gov- 
ernment and the formation of its successor occa- 
sioned a considerable amount of public criticism 
and discontent. For almost three months, the 
political scene was dominated by the unedifying 
spectacle, of unprecedented political haggling; at 
one point, a smaller party even demanded the 
quashing of criminal proceedings against one of its 
members as a condition for joining the government. 
Coalitions stitched together at great effort were torn 
apart by the. defections of one or two members, 
while the intervention of ultraorthodox rabbis, 
whose influence over their followers was often 
decisive, stirred feelings of outrage among Israel's 
secular majority (one such rabbi, an anti-Zionist 
leader living in Brooklyn who refuses even to visit 
Israel, was largely responsible for Perés’s failure to 
achieve a majority). The result was the reemer- 
gence of strong sentiment for electoral reform, with 
calls for modifications in Israel’s strict proportional 
representation system that would curtail the power 


of smaller parties. The proposal for direct election 
of the Prime Minister attracted the most attention. 
But once a government had been formed (and once 


the Gulf crisis brought new concerns), the fate of the’ 


projected reforms was again left up to the Knesset, 
the body that was itself the target of the demands. 

The concern over what appeared to be the grow- 
ing power of the religious community was also un- 
likely to find an early resolution. This concern was 
hardly new, but it had reached a new peak after the 
religious parties had won 18 seats in the 1988 Knes- 
set elections, with the ultraorthodox parties ac- 
counting for 13 of those seats (contrasted with the 6 
they had won in 1984). Other observers pointed 
out, however, that the bargaining power of the reli- 
gious parties was basically a function of the close di- 
vision between the two major blocs that has pre- 
vailed since 1981 and that the 15 percent of the 
Knesset held by the religious parties is roughly pro- 
portional to the percentage of religious (meaning 
Orthodox in Israeli terms) voters in the country. In 
addition, surveys on religious identification con- 
tinued to show a long-term trend toward seculariza- 
tion in Israeli society, despite the greater visibility of 
religion and the strong political leverage of religious 
parties in a closely balanced political system.? 

The new government committed itself to the vig- 
orous pursuit of Shamir’s peace initiative of May, 
1989, which it sees as a step in implementing the 
Camp David accords of 1978; these accords would 
establish an autonomous regime for the Arab pop- 
ulation of the West Bank and Gaza.* While the 
Camp David accords envisioned this regime as a 
transitional phase, Shamir and his new government 
regarded autonomy as the final resolution of the 
West Bank and Gaza issue. Under pressure from its 
smaller right-wing allies (one of which is committed 
to the “transfer” of Arabs from the occupied ter- 
ritories), the coalition agreement for the govern- 
ment also promised a renewed push for Jewish set- 
tlement in Judea and Samaria; such efforts had 
been slowed down during the period of the grand 
coalitions with Labor. 


SOVIET JEWISH IMMIGRATION 

Even before the Iraqi crisis, the new 
government’s attention was greatly distracted by 
the issue of Soviet Jewish immigration. By 

See the evidence collected in Alan Dowty, “Jewish Political 
Traditions and Contemporary Israeli Politics,” Jewish Political 
Studies Review, vol. 2, nos. 3-4 (fall, 1990). 

*The Camp David accords were signed in 1978 by United 
States President Jimmy Carter, Israeli Prime Minister 


Menachem Begin and Egyptian President Anwar Sadat at 


Camp David, Maryland. The accords established a framework 
that would lead to the “full autonomy” of the Arab inhabitants of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip after a five-year transitional 
period, 
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mid-1990, the number of Soviet immigrants had 
reached an unprecedented level as a result of the 
liberalization of Soviet ‘policies, renewed anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union (also, paradoxically, 
a result of liberalization) and the imposition of 
stricter limits on the number of Soviet refugees ac- 
cepted by the United States. As the problems of 
housing and other matters of absorption became 
critical, the Cabinet turned to Housing Minister 
Sharon—a man with a reputation for overcoming 
obstacles, whatever they may be—to act on an 
emergency basis in dealing with the influx. One of 
Sharon’s first steps was to try to remove the issue 
from partisan politics and international complica- 
tions by announcing that Soviet Jews would not be 
settled in the occupied territories, implicitly revers- 
ing Shamir’s earlier linkage of the two issues. 

Projections that the new “hard-line” government 
would adopt harsher policies toward the intifada 
proved initially to be unfounded. In general, the 
level of violence in the occupied territories had been 
declining, and in recent months more casualties 
had been caused by the “intrafada” (intra-Arab 
violence) than were inflicted by the Israeli army. 
Defense Minister Arens instituted changes de- 
signed to lower the profile of the Israeli presence still 
further, and the initial result was a lowering of Arab 
casualties. 

On October 8, however, this trend was dramatic- 
ally reversed by a clash in Jerusalem that left at least 
21 Palestinians dead. It was not clear that this inci- 
dent resulted from changed Israeli policy; the cas- 
ualties were inflicted by the border police rather 
than the army, and the government appointed a 
commission to investigate the causes of the tragedy. 
But the resulting increase in tensions, reinforced by 
strong Palestinian support on the street for Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein, made it hazardous to 
predict the future direction of events. 

Iraq’s attack on Kuwait in August, 1990, 
simplified short-term problems for the new Israeli 
government, but presented very serious long-term 
issues that will clearly outlast the government even 
if it survives until the next elections in late 1992. 
Shamir, Levy, Arens and the rest of Likud’s leader- 
ship had been braced for what, by all signs, would 
have been a serious effort to revive the “Baker Plan” 
for Israeli-Palestinian negotiations on terms that 
Likud would have had trouble accepting. In a wide- 
ly publicized speech in October, 1989, before the 
chief pro-Israel lobbying group in the United 

(Continued on page 34) 
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‘Whether the Gulf crisis ends in war or in compromise, the Arab world will hold the 
United States to a much stricter standard than ever before with regard to Palestinian rights. A 
conflict that initially appeared to have mainly negative consequences Jor the Palestinians . . . 
may create pressure toward a peaceful resolution of their conflict with Israel.” 


The Palestinians and the Gulf Crisis 


By Rasuip I. KHALIDI 
Associate Director, Center for Middle East Studies, University of Chicago 


ALESTINIAN support for Iraqi President Sad- 
p dam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait on Au- 

gust 2, 1990, led many to believe that the Pal- 
estinians would suffer for supporting Iraq. The 
strong anti-Palestinian backlash in the United 
States, Israel, Egypt and the Arab states of the Per- 
sian Gulf seemed to confirm this view. However, 
the Palestinian position on Iraq’s invasion is much 
more nuanced, ambiguous and equivocal than it 
has been portrayed. Thus, if the Palestinians con- 
tinue to suffer from the effects of the Gulf crisis, it 
will be for reasons other than the stand they have 
taken on Iraq. 

The keystone to the portrayal of the Palestinians 
as siding entirely with Iraq and against Kuwait is 
based on what took place at the Arab League meet- 
ing in Cairo on August 10. At the meeting, the PLO 
(Palestine Liberation Organization) reportedly 
voted against a resolution condemning the Iraqi in- 
vasion and supporting the deployment of American 
and other multinational forces to Saudi Arabia. 
This was a crucial moment in the crisis; only after- 
ward was the Arab world openly divided over Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait, and only afterward did the 
Arab states support an American presence in the 
region. 

In fact, the PLO did not vote against the August 
10 resolution. After the resolution was introduced, 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak asked only for 
the votes in favor—there were 12—and then con- 
cluded the session, refusing to allow amendnients, 


1A “PLO Executive Committee Statement on the Gulf 
Crisis,” dated August 19, made these assertions. It was pub- 
lished in Arabic by the Palestine News Agency Bulletin 
(Washington, D.C.), vol. 5, no. 26 (September 1, 1990). 

2See David B. Ottaway, “Some Saudi Doubts about War 
Preparations Seep to Surface,” Washington Post, September 20, 
1990, pp. A25, A31; and Judith Caesar, “The War of Words in 
Saudi Arabia,” Washington Post, October 10, 1990, p. A21. 

3These figures were issued in a leaflet summarizing the 
results produced by an economic study group of the General 
Federation of Palestinian Trade Unions, reported in The 
Jerusalem Post, September 11, 1990. Estimates on returns to the 
occupied territories were made by Professor Saeb Ireqat of al- 
Najah University, presented at a seminar in Jerusalem on Sep- 
tember 15, 1990, reported in Al-Fayr, September 16, 1990. 
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discussion, votes against or abstentions. Three 
heads of state later claimed that Mubarak had 
prevented them from speaking at the summit, and 
alternatives to the Egyptian-Saudi resolution were 
not presented for a vote. These included a PLO 
proposal that the Palestinians claimed had the ap- 
proval of all parties, including Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. The PLO said later that if Mubarak had 
allowed a vote, it would have abstained rather than 
voting against the resolution, since it opposed the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait but was unwilling to en- 
dorse a major United States military presence in the 
heart of the Arab world.! 

This has also been the position of many Arab 
states, from Algeria, Mauritania, Tunisia, Libya 
and Sudan in North Africa, to Jordan and Yemen 
in the Middle East. It also has many followers in 
countries like Morocco, Egypt and Syria, which 
voted for the resolution of August 10 and have sent 
troops to Saudi Arabia; it is even the position of 
some circles in Saudi Arabia itself? For the 
Palestinians and other Arabs who have adopted this 
position, the Iraqi invasion, occupation and annex- 
ation of Kuwait is a great evil, but a massive Amer- 
ican military presence in the region is an even 
greater evil. 

In response to their stand, the Saudi government 
has inflicted particularly severe punishment on Jor- 
dan, Yemen and Sudan. Citizens from these coun- 
tries have been forced to return home from lucrative 
jobs in Saudi Arabia, and financial subsidies have 
been cut off. But the Palestinians and the PLO have 
felt the special ire of the Saudi government and its 
allies—Egypt, Syria, the Kuwaiti government-in- 
exile and the Gulf principalities. As of September, 
1990, the General Federation of Palestinian Trade 
Unions estimated that more than 56,000 Palestin- 
ians had left the Gulf, either because they had been 
expelled or because their work contracts were not 
renewed. Of these, an estimated 20,000 to30,000 
have returned to the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip.? 

The Palestinians received this particularly severe 
treatment partly because they are weaker and more 


vulnerable than countries like Algeria and Libya, 
and are thus an easier target. But there are other 
reasons. The most important is that the Pales- 
tinians have been a crucial legitimizing factor in the 
Arab state system. The PLO’s absence from the 
ranks of those supporting the Saudi-Egyptian- 
Syrian—Gulf states coalition was seen by all these 
states as possibly undermining the domestic legit- 
imacy of their overt alliance with the United States. 


THE PALESTINIAN POSITION 

The Palestinian position on Iraq’s invasion was 
profoundly ambivalent because virtually all Pales- 
tinians judged the invasion according to their own 
interests. On the one hand, the Iraqi invasion 
raised issues that are crucial to the political posture 
that the PLO has adopted in recent years, which is 
based on the acceptance of United Nations (UN) 
Security Council resolution 242. This resolution 
declares the inadmissibility of the acquisition of ter- 
ritory by war. On this basis, it calls for Israeli with- 
drawal from territories occupied during the 1967 
Six-Day War, in return for a just and lasting peace. 
Most Palestinians, and certainly the PLO, believed 
that it would be inconsistent to champion such prin- 
ciples in the Arab-Israeli dispute but to deny them 
in the Iraqi-Kuwaiti conflict. The PLO thus re- 
peatedly affirmed that it opposed the Iraqi occupa- 
tion and annexation of Kuwait.‘ 

On the other hand, the PLO and the Palenia 
have long been preoccupied with Israel and the ex- 
tensive support it receives from the United States. 
They are fundamentally opposed to anything that 
makes the Arab states more dependent ‘on the 
United States and therefore less likely to support the 
Palestinian cause. For this reason, the PLO and 
several Arab states (notably Jordan, Yemen, Al- 
geria and Sudan) tried to organize an Arab media- 
tion effort that would settle the Gulf crisis and pre- 
vent American military: intervention in Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Palestinians’ belief that the United States i is 
“tilted” toward Israel is at the heart of the Palestin- 
ian reaction to the Gulf crisis. But other elements 
shape this belief as well. One important element is 
deep resentment at the failure of Egypt and the 
Arab states of the Gulf to use their influence with 
Washington to find a just resolution to the Palestine 


4See the PLO Executive Committee statement on September 
12, 1990, in which it reiterated its stand, in Arabic, in the 
Palestine News Agency Bulletin, vol. 5, no. 27 (October 1, 1990); 
as well as Yasir Arafat’s speech to the Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernment Organizations in Geneva on August 29, 1990, report- 
ed in Al-Fajr, op. cit. 

5For more on these debates see Alain Gresh, The PLO: The 
Struggle Within (London: Zed Books, 1985), and Helena Cob- 
ban, The Palestinian Liberation Organization: People, Power and 
Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984). 
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question, Many Palestinians make this criticism in 
even harsher terms. They accuse the oil-rich mon- 
archies of the Gulf of caring only for staying in 
power with the help of their Western friends. They 
argue that these regimes purchase Western support 
by not allowing the embarrassing Palestinian issue 
to become an irritant in their relations with the 
United States. 

An undercurrent in this attitude is anger at the 
treatment skilled Palestinian workers have received 
in the oil-producing countries, where their efforts 
and those of other workers from Lebanon, Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria have been essential in building 
modern infrastructures. Such estrangement be- 
tween expatriate work forces and host governments 
exists to some degree in all the oil-producing coun- 
tries, but it has grown particularly severe between 
the Palestinians and the Gulf states. This poor 
treatment explains in part the lack of sympathy 
among many Palestinians, and in much of the Arab 
world, for the cruel plight of the Kuwaitis. 

Another factor in the Palestinian response to the 
crisis was a certain sympathy for Iraq among 
Palestinians’ and many others in the Arab world 
that preceded the invasion of Kuwait. This sym- 
pathy grew from despair over the failure of Arab ef- 
forts to resolve peacefully the conflict with Israel 
during the past few years, largely because of the in- 
transigence of the Israeli government of Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and the complaisance 
toward the Israeli government of the administration 
of United States President George Bush. In a situa- 
tion where the Palestinian intifada (uprising) has 
continued for nearly three years without effect and 
the leading “moderate” Arab states, notably Egypt, 
have been unable to affect American or Israeli 
policy, Iraq’s belligerent posture appeared to be a 
viable alternative. 

Despite such sentiments, the Palestinians had 
deep misgivings about an alignment with Iraq even 
before the invasion of Kuwait. In the past, Iraq has 
tried to control Palestinian policy in a heavy- 
handed manner. This was especially true in the 
mid-1970’s, when it used dissident Palestinian fae- 
tions like Abu Nidal’s to launch murderous attacks 
on the PLO in order to force it not to advocate a 
compromise settlement with Israel. The Iragi 
regime’s harsh domestic policy has always been ana- 
thema to most Palestinians, who value freedom in 
their national movement, as seen by the open de- 
bates within the Palestine National Council, the 
Palestinian “parliament-in-exile.”5 

The situation inside the occupied territories, 
where the intifada had begun in December, 1987, 
apparently weighed heavily in the PLO’s decision to 
shift toward Iraq. Although the shift was symbolic, 
PLO leaders may have thought it was all that they 
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could do in view of the disappointing American 
response to the PLO’s peace initiatives in 1988. 

Most disappointing was the Bush administra- 
tion’s decision soon after it took office not to move 
more quickly on the peace- process than the Israeli 
government was willing to. Progress stopped com- 
pletely once it became clear that the Bush ad- 
ministration was unwilling to force the pace or to 
penalize Israel, even when Shamir brought down 
his coalition government in March, 1990, rather 
than go ahead with the provisions of his own peace 
plan. The Palestinians felt that the great sacrifices 
of the intifada and their attempt to meet American 
conditions for new negotiations had been in vain. 

It was a clear sign of the direction events in the 
region were taking when an Iraqi-based Palestinian 
group carried out an unsuccessful attack on a Tel 
Aviv beachfront during the summer of 1990. The 
PLO, unwilling or unable to alienate Iraq, did not 
condemn the raid, a failure that allowed the Bush 
administration to break off the fruitless dialogue it 
had been pursuing with the PLO. This undermined 
the already dim prospects for negotiations and 
pushed the PLO further into the waiting arms of 
Iraq—which was undoubtedly one of the aims of 
the Tel Aviv attack. 


THE RESULTS OF AMBIVALENCE 

How will the Palestinians and the PLO fare 
because of their ambivalent response to the Iraqi in- 
vasion? The answer lies in three issues: (1) the 
direct impact of this crisis on the Palestinian com- 
munities in the Gulf and its direct and indirect im- 
pact on other Palestinian communities that are de- 
pendent on the Gulf; (2) the negative impact the 
crisis has had on perceptions of the PLO in the 
United States and Israel; (3) the possibility of link- 
ing the Palestinian-Israeli conflict and the Gulf 
crisis. 

Although there are few reliable or recent figures 
on the size of the Palestinian communities in the 
Gulf, they are estimated at roughly between 
500,000 and 600,000: more than 300,000 in Kuwait 
(before the Iraqi invasion); 150,000 in Saudi 
Arabia; and perhaps another 100,000 in the other 
Gulf states. While they were dwarfed in size by the 
Palestinian community of more than 2 million in 
Israel and the occupied territories and more than 1 
million in Jordan, the Gulf Palestinians were the 
most prosperous Palestinian community. 

Despite their status as noncitizens, whose con- 
tinued prosperity and well-being were largely 

6This is reported by the Union of Charitable Societies in the 
occupied West Bank, which described a considerable dropoff in 
funds from the Gulf in August and September, 1990. “From the 
Field” (Chicago: Palestine Human Rights Information Center, 
1990), pp. 3-4. 


dependent on the goodwill of their hosts, the 
Palestinians in the Gulf did remarkably well for 
several decades. They became the nucleus of a new 
Palestinian entrepreneurial class made up of con- 
tractors, traders, bankers and professionals; they 
were an important factor in Palestinian politics, 
funding and making up a large part of the various 
constituent groups of the PLO; and the modest 
remittances of tens of thousands of individual 
Palestinian expatriate workers played a major role 
in keeping the economies of the occupied territories 
and Jordan afloat. l 

The importance of these remittances was made 
clear during the economic slump of the mid-1980’s, 
when oil-producing states suffered from a sharp 
decline in the price of oil. The recession devastated 
the economies of the occupied territories and Jor- 
dan, and contributed both to the intifada and to the 
unrest that led Jordan to reinstitute multiparty 
parliamentary elections. It is easy to imagine the 
impact wholesale expulsions of Palestinians from 
the Gulf would have on both these regions. Further 
damage would occur if individuals, charities, uni- 
versities and other public bodies in the Gulf 
decrease their support for Palestinian institu- 
tions—a process that has already begun.® 

The Palestinians’ response to the Gulf crisis has 
also caused a shift in the way their cause is viewed in 
the United States and Israel. There is little question 
that, however inaccurately or incompletely the Pal- 
estinian and PLO positions have been conveyed in 
the media, the general impression of the Palestin- 
ians in these two countries has been negative. Iraq 
has been judged beyond the pale by virtually the en- 
tire range of respectable opinion, and the PLO has 
been described as little more than a stooge of the 
Iraqis, which has made it easy for those already op- 
posed to the PLO to blacken its name further. The 
indiscriminate Palestinian popular support of Iraq 
in its opposition to the American military presence 
in Saudi Arabia made this task even easier and ap- 
peared to render superfluous a close reading of the 
Palestinian and the PLO response. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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- _ As Iran continues to consolidate its revolution in the post-Khomeini era, “the Gulf crisis 


may well lead to shifts in Iran's domestic and foreign policy . . . 


creates new opportunities for Iran.” 


. However, the crisis also 


Charting Iran’s New Course 


By RicHarp W. COTTAM 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh 


- YATOLLAH Ruhollah Khomeini’s death in 
A June, 1989, marked the end of a decade of 

political, social and cultural transforma- 
tion in Iran. This change was revolutionary in two 
respects. First, a well-entrenched sociopolitical elite 
had been ousted and much of it had fled the country, 
replaced by an elte drawn trom sections of the 
religious leadership. Second, among regime sup- 
porters, the new leaders had succeeded in altering 
the very basis of Iranian cultural and political iden- 
tity. The nation became less a focus of identity, and 
primacy was given to the community of believers, 
the Islamic ummah. Khomeini came to be referred 
to as “the imam of the ummah,” the guide and in- 
spiration for all of Islam. Secular nationalism was 
treated as a manifestation of an alien European cul- 
ture that the imperial powers sought to impose on 
the Muslim world. 

Despite the enormity of these changes, however, 
the long-term durability of the Islamic republic is 
questionable. In the economic realm, the changes 
of the past decade could not be described as revolu- 
tionary or even as having a clear direction. Kho- 
meini, with his professed concern for egalitarianism 
and social justice, might have been expected to 
favor a sharply redistributive economic policy that 
would have required state planning and control of 
the economy. Instead, he retained the economic 
philosophy that Iran had developed during the pre- 


vious era. 


Second, the change in cultural attitudes and in _ 


the focus of identity is largely confined to a minority 
of the population centered in the Persian-speaking, 
urban, lower and lower-middle class that is led by a 
narrow elite. Long-term regime stability requires 
that the new governing elite expand to incorporate 
individuals with the technocratic skills necessary to 
manage an advanced society and economy. It also 
requires greater acceptance of Islamic cultural at- 





1See Shaul Bakhash, The Reign of the Ayatollahs (New York: 
Basic Books, 1984), for an account of the rhythm of the revolu- 
tion. 

*The term was popularized by Jalal al Ahmad, Gharbzadegi 
(Lexington, Ky.: Mazda Publications, 1982). 

This apt phraseology was expressed to the author by Pro- 


fessor Nikki Keddie. RAF 59 


titudes and identity by the rest of the population. 
An appraisal of the first year of post-Khomeini Iran 
should therefore identify and evaluate trends in 
these areas. Unfortunately, since Iran remains to a 
considerable degree a closed society, such an ap- 
praisal must rest more on inference than on hard 
evidence. 

Most of the characteristic features of Khomeini’s 
Iran had crystallized by the end of the second year 
of the revolution.! The revolution was not simply 
an Islamic revolution. Among its leaders, Kho- 
meini had the greatest popular appeal. But those 
who actually directed the revolution included a 
range of individuals: leftists, secular and religious 
liberals, deeply committed Iranian nationalists and 
a number of clerics and their bureaucratic staffs. 
Within weeks of the overthrow of Mohammed Riza 
Shah Pahlav?s regime, a process of polarization had 
developed among those who had supported the 


' Shah’s overthrow. 


On one side were those who fully accepted Kho- 
meinrs cultural interpretation of Islam and looked 
to Islam as the basis of their identity. On the other 
side were those who, despite their reservations 
regarding what they had called “West intoxica- 
tion,”? accepted cultural norms and values asso- 
ciated with what they saw as the best of the West 
and looked to the Iranian nation as the basis of their 
identity. These were two very different and mutual- 
ly hostile communities, cohabiting in the same ter- 
ritory.? Neither side granted the other the right to 
govern Iran. 

Within two years the Islamic leadership, totally 
dedicated to Khomeini, was in full and unques- 
tioned control of Iran. Its primary competitors had 
left Iran, along with hundreds of thousands of sup- 
porters. This opposition saw that the only real hope 
of overturning the despised regime was to convince 
foreign powers, mainly the United States, to take 
the lead in such an operation. Indeed, its exag- 
gerated faith in American power explains much of 
the impotence of the intransigent opposition to 
Khomeini. Most of this opposition believed that 
Khomeini rose to power because of United States 
sponsorship; they-believed that the United States 
saw Khomeini as a more effective ally than the 
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Shah against Soviet expansionism. Khomeini could 
be easily overthrown, it followed, if the United States 
shifted its support from him as it had done from the 
Shah. The opposition was so preoccupied with 
gaining American support that it never seriously 
considered an alternate strategy of opposing the 
regime from within Iran.‘ This effectively led to 
sullen acquiescence in a regime with which the op- 
position could in no way identify. At the time of 
Khomeini’s death, therefore, the regime was not 
seriously threatened from within, despite the nar- 
rowness of its enthusiastic support base. 

A second critical feature of the Islamic regime at 
the time of Khomeini’s death was the absence of a 
leadership faction capable of establishing full con- 
trol of the government. This feature, like the 
polarization of the Iranian public, was a direct con- 
sequence of Khomeini’s leadership style. With few 
exceptions, Khomeini refused to translate pro- 
grammatically his highly abstract vision of an 
Islamic ideology. Instead, he tolerated a wide range 
of programs within his government and among his 
supporters. Moreover, he consciously used his in- 
fluence to prevent the creation of factions around 
opposing programs. When those favoring a par- 
ticular programmatic package appeared to be gain- 
ing the upper hand politically, Khomeini would 
throw support to those who seemed to be facing 
defeat. 

Over time, differing policy tendencies emerged, 
and loose associations developed within the leader- 
ship. In 1989, three major areas of significant policy 
preference differences could be identified. The first 
included those who favored and those who resisted 
a policy that redistributed economic rewards. 
Those who favored economic redistribution believed 


that government planning, regulation and con- . 
trol of the economy would ensure that the needs of 


the most disadvantaged in the population would be 
addressed. Those who opposed it wanted few 
limitations on a market economy and on en- 
trepreneurial innovation; they argued that ex- 
perience, especially the negative experience in the 
Communist world, demonstrated that this was the 
better way to produce a high quality of life. 

A second division reflected sharply differing at- 
titudes toward interacting with the international 
economic system in reconstructing Irans war-dam- 
aged economy. Those who opposed such interac- 
tion believed that the price for opening Iran’s 


economy would be a loss of control over economic de- ` 


velopment. They argued that this would force Iran to 
sacrifice the values that are central to the Islamic vi- 
sion of a good society. Materialism, consumerism 
~~ €The case for this point is developed in Richard W. Cottam, 
“Khomeini, the Future and U.S. Options” (Muscatine, Iowa: 
The Stanley Foundation, 1987), Policy Paper 18. 


and an indifference to spiritualism, they felt, would 
characterize Iran. Proponents of opening Iran to 
the external world argued that Iran’s horrendous 
reconstruction problems, the weakness of its econ- 
omy and growing world economic interdependence 
left the country no choice other than to interact with 
the international economic system. 

The third division is one commonly found among 
revolutionary societies confronted with worldwide 
hostility. On one side were those who favored giv- 
ing priority to constructing the ideal Islamic society 
in one country—Iran. Their opponents argued 
that, even though Iran had been compelled to ac- 
cept a cease-fire with Iraq and continued to be 
threatened by a militarily superior alliance led by 
the United States, there were many opportunites to 


- aid the forces of Islam in other countries. They 
` pointed to the Palestinian intifada and the Hez- 


bullah (Party of God) as movements that should be 
supported by the forces of the Islamic revolution. 


FACTIONAL TENDENCIES 

As the time of Khomeini’s death, Hojatolislam 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, the speaker of Par- 
liament, was the second most influential leader in 
the regime. Unlike Khomeini, his teacher and men- 
tor, Rafsanjani was a man of the world with highly 
developed political skills. Because he placed the ` 
highest value on regime consolidation, he needed to 
maintain a consensus in the regime’s core support 
group while broadening the technocratic base of the 
regime and reconstructing Iran’s economy. He 
therefore had to maintain the appearance of full 
loyalty to what was referred to as the “line of the im- 
am,” while taking measures, including opening 


. Iran to the international economic community, that 


could improve the economy. His position reflected 
an inward-looking policy and became the majority 
position. 

The individual who most visibly opposed Raf- 
sanjani’s stand on the three major policy differences 
was the minister of interior at the time of Kho- 
meinis death, Hojatolislam Ali Akbar Mohta- 
shemi. In sharp contrast to Rafsanjani’s pragma- 
tism, Mohtashemi was an ideologue, a true and 
unquestioning follower of the imam. Mohtashemi’s 
advantage over Rafsanjani was the appeal his posi- 
tions had for Khomeini’s followers. Nonetheless, 
lacking Rafsanjani’s political skills and personal 
finesse, Mohtashemi was consistently outman- 
euvered. Furthermore, his personal demeanor sub- 
jected him to the charge of insincerity. Still, Mohta- 
shemi and his allies were a formidable force in the 
regime. 

The President of Iran at the time of Khomeini’s 
death, Hojatolislam Ali Hosseini Khamenei, oc- . 
cupied an intermediate position on the factional 


scale. Respected for his intelligence, sincerity and 
loyalty, Khamenei was in the best position to 
challenge Rafsanjani in a post-Khomeini regime.5 


SOLVING THE SUCCESSION PROBLEM 

Shortly after Khomeinis death, a formula 
emerged for succession that maintained an essential 
leadership consensus for at least the short and 
medium term. The major actors apparently real- 
ized that survival of the regime required a swift 
resolution of the succession question that would be 
generally accepted. Otherwise, the regime’s core 
support might lose confidence. The constitutional 
institution, the Assembly of Experts, was designat- 
ed to select Khomeini’s successor. 

Khomeini’s successor had to meet two very dif- 
ferent criteria: he should be recognized as one of the 
most learned religious leaders of the Shia world, 
and he should have a sophisticated understanding 
of his political milieu. Unfortunately, none of the 
religious leaders who were accepted as having an 
exceptionally profound understanding of the tenets 
of Islam had a comparable understanding of the 
political landscape. The experts made a rapid and 
adventurous decision to turn to a man who, though 
respected as a learned and insightful theologian, 
was not counted among the top few and was unlike- 
ly ever to achieve that degree of respect. 

They chose the President of Iran, Ali Hosseini 
Khameini who was quickly acknowledged as an 
ayatollah. Khamenei met the criterion of com- 
prehending the domestic and external political 
milieu. And, as a person who took an intermediate 
position regarding the issues that divided the 
emerging factions, he was acceptable to all three 
groups. This was critical, because it was apparent 
that Rafsanjani would soon be elected President of 
Iran. Furthermore, the office of President would be 
upgraded, and the office of Prime Minister would 
be abolished. The Prime Minister, Mir Hussein 
Moussavi, was generally allied with Interior Min- 
ister Mohtashemi. Rafsanjani had won a degree of 
preeminence, and Khamenei would have to play 
the sensitive role of balancer to maintain leadership 
consensus. 

Following his election as President, Rafsanjani 
replaced three leading advocates of the more radical 
tendency: Mohtashemi, the minister of interior, 
Mohammad Asqar Khoiniha, the prosecutor 
general, and Behzad Nabavi, the minister of heavy 
industry. But this bold action did not herald the im- 
minent defeat of the faction. The majority of Parlia- 
ment belonged to that faction, as did many officials 
in critical government positions. True to expecta- 





5See Khamenei’s address after being appointed religious 


leader of Iran. Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), - 


Near East Service, June 9, 1989, pp. 34-37. 
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tions, Khamenei began playing Khomeint’s role: 
giving support to the weaker faction. 

The first year of the post-Khomeini era belied the 
expectations of those who believed that there would 
be a power struggle. Instead, the competitors have 
reached an equilibrium, as seen by the degree of 
freedom available to those who offer unquestioned 
support to the regime. Candidates for Parliament 
must have government approval, and only individ- 
uals who accept the regime receive that approval. 
However, those approved include individuals with 
broadly differing views, and the elections appear to 
be relatively open. Voters can choose among com- 
peting political philosophies. Newspapers and other 
periodicals represent the spectrum of views held by 
regime supporters, and competition in the press is 
often vigorous. In addition, a number of political 
organizations are genuinely competitive. These or- 
ganizations may constitute the basis for the evolu- 
tion to a multiparty system. Apparently, the 
government has enough confidence to extend a 
good deal of freedom to those who support the 


regime. 
TREATMENT OF THE OPPOSITION 


The government’s response to opposition from 
those who reject the legitimacy of the regime offers a 
different picture. In the summer of 1990, an open 
letter to government leaders was widely distributed 
by a group that had played a major role in the 
organization, direction and execution of the revolu- 
tion. The signatories of the letter included Mehdi 
Bazargan and Ibrahim Yazdi, who had served 
respectively as Prime Minister and foreign minister 
in 1979, and an assortment of religious and secular 
liberals (particularly notable was the presence of 
highly respected clerics, including one ayatollah). 
The signatories shared a deep devotion to the rule of 
law. The letter was extremely hard hitting, charg- 
ing that the revolution had been betrayed. 

Bazargan had tried a year earlier, before Kho- 
meini’s death, to have his organization, the Free- 
dom Movement, recognized as a legal party and 
had asked permission to republish the group’s long- 
suppressed newspaper. In so doing, he had signaled 
that his opposition group was willing to participate 
in the system with the undisguised intention of 
working for fundamental change. However, the 
regime was unwilling to risk opening the system to 
that extent. The reaction to the letter a year later 
was even more severe. Several signatories were ar- 
rested, and elements in the press that agreed with 
Mohtashemi charged the liberals with treason. 

The regime’s response to the intransigent opposi- 
tion was predictable but still revealing. Some im- 
portant members of the royalist opposition abroad 
were assassinated. 
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However, two groups that had participated in the 
revolution but then had turned to violent opposition 
were perceived as serious threats. They were a Kurd- 
ish coalition under the leadership of Abdul Rahman 
Qassemlu, and the mujahideen, who were advo- 
cates of an Islamic social reform program but 
strongly opposed to clerical rule. The latter had 
posed a major threat to the regime in its early years 
and was held responsible for a campaign of violence 
that decimated the regime’s top leadership. Their 
hostility to the regime was sufficiently intense to 
lead. them to work closely with Iraq during the 
Iran-Iraq war. The regime responded with a cam- 
paign not only against members of the mujahideen 
but also against anyone with remote connections, 
often unproved, with the organization. This official 
counterterrorism surely contributed to the sense of 
hopelessness felt by many who disliked the regime 
but saw little alternative to acquiescence. 

Clearly, the polarization of the Iranian public 
and the denial of the regime’s legitimacy by a major 
section of the public is the primary source of regime 
vulnerability. Strategies for remedying that vulner- 
ability vary sharply within the regime and call for 
differing domestic and foreign policies. Those 
allied with Mohtashemi favor a coercive domestic 
policy. For example, they would suppress the lib- 
eral opposition much as the mujahideen have been 
suppressed and would seek to expand support by 
vigorously pursuing an Islamic ideological position 
they see as close to that of Khomeini. In foreign 
policy, this would require far more vigorous leader- 
ship, including an intensified anti-American stand. 
Compromise or excessive caution, Mohtashemi’s 
supporters believe, will not broaden the regime’s 
base of support but will reduce the fervor of those 
who support it. 

Rafsanjani’s position is more sophisticated and 
less confrontational. He has tried to recruit in- 
dividuals who have technocratic skills but who may 
have little or no loyalty to the regime. The strategy 
appears to be one of co-opting the opposition and 
bringing critical elements of it into a working rela- 
tionship with the regime. In foreign policy, Rafsan- 
jani has moved steadily and always unspectacularly 
toward expanding Iranian diplomatic contacts. The 
Salman Rushdie case produced major difficulties. * 
In the Iranian view, the excessive reaction of Euro- 
peans to Khomeini’s edict that Rushdie be sen- 
tenced to death made expanding diplomatic relations 
in the critical European direction very difficult. 





* For details on the Salman Rushdie case, see Robin Wright's 
article in this issue. S 

8For an extended account of Saddams intentions, see Rich- 
ard W. Cottam, Iran and the Unued States: A Cold War Case Study 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1988), pp. 
222-226. 


FOREIGN POLICY AFTER KHOMEINI 

A serious problem for Rafsanjani in opening Iran 
to broader diplomatic relations was the difficulty of 
reconciling such a policy with the foreign policy of 
Ayatollah Khomeini. Rafsanjani could not take ac- 
tions that his rivals could describe as going counter 
to the thinking of their dead idol. 

But Rafsanjani’s political skills should not be 
underestimated. He turned to quiet diplomacy to 
counteract Iran’s diplomatic isolation, while mak- 
ing public statements that seemed to conform to 
Khomeini’s worldview. His most immediate prob- 
lem has been presented by Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein. Saddam attacked Iran in 1980 with 
the expectation that the Khomeini regime would 
collapse or at least surrender areas of oil-rich 
southwestern Iran. Had Iran been defeated quick- 
ly, Saddam might weli have been acclaimed the 
greatest Arab leader since Egypt's Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, and his dream of uniting much of the 
eastern Arab world under his leadership might have 
been realized. Instead, all he achieved after eight 
years of terrible destruction was a cease-fire that left 
him in control of a few hundred square miles of 
largely arid Iranian territory. 

But Saddam also emerged from the war with a 
major regional military force, firm political control 
of his country and prospects for a bright econamic 
future, thanks to huge oil reserves. He was also in 
an excellent diplomatic position. He had benefited 
from an American “tilt” toward Iraq that by the end . 
of the war was almost a de facto alliance. He was 
achieving preeminence in an alliance with conser- 
vative Arab regimes and had largely succeeded in 
isolating his primary competitor for Arab leader- 
ship, Syrian President Hafez Assad. In other 
words, Saddam Hussein might renew his claim to 
Arab leadership that Iran’s strong defense in the 
early 1980s had denied him. 

The issue that prevented any movement on the 
diplomatic front was the renewal of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s demand that Iran agree to make the eastern 
shore of the navigable Shatt-al-Arab, the river that 
flows between Iran and Iraq into the Persian Gulf, 
the legal border. In 1975 Iraq and Iran had agreed 
that the border should be the thalweg, or center of 
the navigable channel, of the Shatt-al-Arab. When 
Saddam attacked Iran, he denounced the 1975 
agreement and claimed the entire river. Rafsanjani 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Islam has proved to be a dynamic and energetic force at a time when the world is awash 
with new political formulations. From India’s Kashmir to the Soviet Unions Asian 
republics, Islam has become an increasingly important political idiom.” 


Islam’s New Political Face 


By Rosin WRIGHT 
Author, In the Name of God: The Khomeini Decade 


uRING the 1980’s, activist Islam became 
D synonymous in the Western mind with po- 

litical extremism, terrorism, hostage or- 
deals and suicide bombings. As the decade came to 
a close, the Islamic resurgence began a new phase; 
Islamic movements began to participate in the 
political system instead of opposing it. Increasingly, 
the Iranian model has been shunned and the fanat- 
ics’ bullets have been forsaken for the ballot box. 
While pockets of virulent militancy remain, notably 
in Lebanon and the Israeli-occupied territories, 


developments in North Africa and the Arab 


heartland indicate that Islam and democracy may 
not be incompatible. 

The two most striking examples of this change 
occurred in Jordan and Algeria. In both countries, 
the first open elections in more than two decades led 
to stunning victories by local Islamic fundamen- 
talist parties. The fundamentalists campaigned us- 
ing a one-line slogan that is now the rallying cry ofa 
host of disparate Muslim groups in the region: 
“Islam is the solution.” 

In Jordan, King Hussein allowed the country’s 
first national elections in 22 years in November, 
1989. In the contest for a new Parliament, members 
of the moderate Muslim Brotherhood and indepen- 
dent Islamic candidates won 34 of the 80 seats. 
Local elections in 1990 were also won by Islamists, 
while young Islamic candidates won more than 90 
percent of the votes for a student body at the 
University of Jordan in mid-1990. 

_ In June, 1990, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
won an upset victory in Algeria’s first multiparty 
election since independence from France 28 years 
earlier. The fundamentalist party captured 32 of 
the 48 regional assemblies and 55 percent of the 
1,541 municipal councils. In Algiers, the FIS won 
all 34 municipal council seats. The ruling National 
Liberation Front (FLN), which had dominated 
local and national politics since 1962, came in a 
poor second, winning 14 regional assemblies and 32 
percent of the municipal councils; independents 


Ghassan Tueni, “Algeria Is Infectious,” in An-Nahar, June 
-18, 1990, as translated in the journal Middle East International, 
July 6, 1990. : 


and a Berber party took the rest. In all of Algeria’s 
major cities, the FLN was overwhelmed by the fun- 
damentalist FIS. Not since the 1979 Iranian revolu- 
tion had an Islamic party’s victory been so decisive. 
And never before had Islam so overwhelmingly 
routed a long-dominant power by democratic 
means. 

The decisive Islamic electoral victories in 
Algeria’s municipal and regional elections and Jor- 
dan’s national elections represented a shift from the 
vengeful Islamic convulsions— among both Sunni 
and Shiite activists — witnessed in Iran’s revolution 
and the takeover of Saudi Arabia’s Grand Mosque 
in 1979, in the assassination of Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat in 1981 and in Lebanese extremism 
since 1982. 

These election results seem to confirm a trend 
that first emerged in Egypt in 1987, when the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood (in coalition with the Wafd party, 
since the Brotherhood was officially outlawed) 
became the largest opposition force in the National 
Assembly. The elections in three different political 
systems—a monarchy, a socialist state and a pro- 
Western country inching toward democracy — 
demonstrated that Islamists can work within the 
system and adhere to the rules of the new political 
game. “The Algerian elections have proven that 
Islamist movements in our region need not be ‘Kho- 
meinist,’ ” commented Ghassan Tueni, editor of 
Lebanon’s An-Nahar and a former United Nations 
(UN) envoy, in mid-1990. “Islamist movements are 
capable of being absorbed into the political 
mainstream.”! 


ISLAM’S POLITICAL APPEAL _ 

Islam’s victories, of course, have not happened in 
a vacuum. In Algeria, secular parties boycotted the 
local elections, demanding that national elections 
should have been held first. That left the FIS with a 
distinct edge. 

Islam’s appeal has grown because of economic 
hardship, political failure, social turmoil or a combin- 
ation of all three. These are the very reasons that Mid- 
dle east governments have begun to experiment with 
pluralism and democracy. In Algeria, the FIS won in 
part because of the failure of a revolutionary par- 
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ty, the FLN, that just three decades ago captured 
the imagination of struggling nations around ‘the 
world by battling the powerful French army for in- 
dependence. In the past decade, Algeria has been 
plagued with strikes and riots over issues ranging 
from chronic housing shortages and land policies to 
education issues. During the last round of riots, 
which occurred in October, 1988, an estimated 400 
people died. 

The Muslim demands for change are no different 
than the demands in East Europe. Ina country with 
an unemployment rate of at least 25 percent, people 
want jobs. In Algiers, where the legendary Casbah 
is teeming with several times more people than it 
can hold, people want housing. With a $26-billion 
foreign debt, Algeria has had limited funds to 
address the country’s economic problems; almost 
70 percent of its oil revenues have been spent pay- 
ing off the debt instead of funding local develop- 
ment. In many of the municipalities where the FIS 
won, the local governments were effectively bank- 
rupt. Algerians were voting as much against an in- 
efficient system as for Islam. The day the election 
results were announced, the continuing discontent 
with economic conditions was as visible as ever: gas 
station attendants on strike, causing long lines of 
angry motorists; a newspaper strike; and a boycott 
by garbage collectors, creating piles of garbage on 
streets throughout Algiers. 

“The depth of frustration and anger is causing the 
kind of fundamentalism that you see making in- 
roads into the middle classes and upper classes and 
people who ordinarily should not be fundamen- 
talists,” said Kamal Abu Jaber, a Jordanian polit- 
ical analyst and historian. 


When do people turn to [new] ideology? Whether it’s 
in America or here or France, they turn to ideology 
when they are in trouble. And the Arab Muslims are 
in trouble. Every idea they have had has been either 
condemned or swatted or frustrated.? 


So far, however, Islam has not proved that it has 
all the promised solutions. Despite its motto, the 
FIS’s campaign noticeably lacked specific cures for 
Algeria’s structural problems. But the FIS did mo- 

- bilize its followers. In response to the garbage strike, 
bearded men dressed in coarse cotton galibeyah 
robes, the traditional Algerian dress, collected the 
slimy piles of refuse with their bare hands. 

In Egypt, Islam is also seen as providing alter- 
natives to inadequate or inefficient government ser- 
vices and high-priced private institutions. Various 
local Islamic societies have established hundreds of 

?Kamal Abu Jaber, interview with author, Amman, May, 
1990. 


3Jackson Diehl, “Moslems Clean Up Israeli Arab Town,” 
Washington Post, July 17, 1990. 





clinics and schools with first-rate services at margin- 
al or no cost. The same has been true in Jordan, 
although on a much smaller scale. 

One of the most striking examples of the “Islamic 
alternative” cultivating a potent political following 
has been among Israel’s Arab population. In a little- 
noticed local election in Umm el-Fahm, the second 
largest Arab town inside Israel, the Islamic bloc 
won 75 percent of the vote in February, 1989, re- 
placing a Communist administration that had dom- 
inated local politics for 15 years. Two popular fun- 
damentalist clerics were elected mayor and deputy 
mayor of the town of 27,000 in Israels northern 
Galilee. The upset followed almost a decade in 
which fundamentalists had mobilized volunteers 
and appealed for private donations to organize ser- 
vices — from day-care centers to soccer leagues and 
local construction projects—that the Communist 
government had been unable to provide. 

Sheik Raed Salah, Umm el-Fahm’s Islamic 
mayor, explained the Islamic bloc’s election suc- 
cess. “It wasn’t what we said as much as because of 
the things we had already done. We had been work- 
ing for ten years, changing people’s view of Islam 
and carrying out a whole range of social projects. 
That’s why people voted for us.” A poll conducted in 
mid-1990 revealed that if the Islamic bloc went na- 
tional, it would win at least 11 percent of the Arab 
vote throughout Israel—and thus two seats in the 
Knesset. Sheik Salah claimed the Islamic bloc could 
capture between three and six seats.3 


AN ORGANIZED FORCE 

Islamic movements have also made headway in 
the Middle East because of the undeveloped polit- 
ical system in newly democratizing regimes; they 
are the only groups sufficiently organized to move 
quickly to fill the political vacuum. In Jordan, the 
Muslim Brotherhood’s victory was at least partly 
due to the fact it was the only “party” ‘allowed to 
function, mainly as a social movement, before the 
election. Most other political groupings had not 
mobilized publicly and new parties had not yet been 
allowed to register. Indeed, Jordan’s election took 
an unusual course: elections first, then working out 
the details for implementing pluralism, including 
registering parties. 

Islamic groups have been successful as political 
systems have opened up in the Middle East for 
three reasons. First, Islam, the only major 
monotheistic religion that includes a set of rules to 
govern a State as well as a set of spiritual beliefs, is a 
familiar idiom that requires no ideological educa- 
tion or explanation. 

Second, Muslim groups also have a network for 
communication through the mosques and Islamic 
societies. Third, in many nations, including Egypt, 


Tunisia, Jordan (and even in Israel’s occupied 
territories), Islam was actually encouraged or culti- 
vated by governments beginning in the 1970’s to 
counter leftist, Marxist or Palestinian nationalist 
movements. Two decades later, Islam had taken 
deep root. And, when the political dikes were finally 
opened, the Islamists flooded the system. 

The risky gambles by the leaders of Algeria, Jor- 
dan and Egypt amounted to a new approach in 
dealing with Islam: including fundamentalists 
rather than confronting them and co-opting the 
Islamic ground swell by forcing its leaders and 
followers to share the burden of solving staggering 
domestic problems. The cost-benefit ratio of the al- 
ternative — attempting to check the Islamic tide— 
appeared to be too costly. 

The consequences of trying to suppress Islamic 
tendencies was evident in Tunisia during its local 
elections in June, 1990. After fundamentalists run- 
ning as independents won 12 percent of the vote in 
the 1989 legislative elections, the government 
banned the Islamic Renaissance party and six other 
opposition groups from running again. The Re- 
naissance party, Tunisia’s largest opposition group, 
has been considered among the most moderate Is- 
lamic parties in the Middle East.* It has not called 
for the implementation of Islamic law as the basis 
for governing the state and has pledged to protect 
women’s rights, including their choice of dress and 
their right to work or to initiate divorce. On the eve 
of the election, the Renaissance party’s exiled lead- 
er, Rachid Ghannouchi, pledged, “It is neither 
moral nor possible to demand freedom for ourselves 
when we are persecuted and [then] refuse it to 
others when we are in a position of strength.”5 
Ghannouchi later publicly repeated his pledge at a 
conference on Islam and democracy in Algiers. . 

With the Renaissance party and several other op- 
position groups banned during the 1990 election, 
the ruling Constitutional Democratic Rally won 99 
percent of the vote— according to the government. 
Both European and American officials, however, 
` said the tally was hardly representative of a country 
that was also witnessing strong Islamic political fer- 
vor. Western envoys estimated that Muslim candi- 
dates could win between 25 and 30 percent of the 
vote in a fully free election. The overwhelming vic- 
tory for the party of President Zine el-Abedine Ben 


*The Renaissance party is the name of the former Islamic 
Tendency Movement, which dropped the religious reference as 
a concession to the government in exchange for a pledge that the 
party would be allowed to register—a pledge that was not ful- 
filled. 

5Rachid Gannouchi, three 
Washington, D.C., 1989 and 1990. 
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Ali was also partly due to the boycott of the election 
by all other major opposition parties on the grounds 
that the country’s leaders had too much control over 
the process and that the opposition did not stand a 
fair chance. 

In the short term, the Tunisian government may 
have secured its hold on power. However, the elec- 
tion undermined President Ben Als claim that he 
was opening up Tunisia to democracy. It also in- 
creased the possibility of future confrontation or 
even violence between the government and the sup- 
pressed opposition. Ghannouchi predicted that 


the government's intransigence will lead to bloodshed 
unless Ben Ali follows through on pledges made in 
1988 to recognize the aspirations of youth, to open the 
media to real freedom, to allow a genuine multiparty 
system and to allow the Islamic party and other op- 
position forces to be legal. Instead of following 
through on these pledges, the government has begun 
to openly harrass us.’ 


Recent food riots and campus demonstrations in- 
volving Islamists bear out Ghannouchi’s prediction. 
Indeed, the most militant strains of Islam are in 
areas where Muslim movements have been sup- 
pressed or where grievances have not been ad- 
dressed, notably in Israels occupied territories. 
Since the outbreak of the intifada in 1987, fun- 
damentalists have become increasingly important 
political forces. The two main Islamic groups are 
the Islamic Resistance Movement (Hamas) and 
Islamic Jihad. Both underground groups call for the 
restoration of mandatory Palestine as a national 
homeland and publicly reject international ini- 
tiatives on exchanging land for peace. Both have 
their strongest support in the Gaza Strip, although 
Hamas, an offshoot of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
has gained significant ground in the West Bank. 

Three factors in 1990 appeared almost certain to 
increase the appeal of Islamic activism: the dead- 
lock in the five-point plan put forward by United 
States Secretary of State James Baker 3d;’ the in- 
definite suspension of United States talks with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) after a 
foiled seaborne attack on Israel in May, 1990, by 
the radical PLO faction headed by Abu Abbas; and 
the death of 21 Palestinians in the October, 1990, 
clash between Palestinian protesters and Israeli 
police on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. 

While the PLO retained majority support among 
Palestinians, Hamas appeared to be gaining 
ground. In elections for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency staff council in the Gaza Strip in 
mid-1990, Hamas won 15 of 27 seats. Its election 
success and its claims of growing appeal in the West 
Bank and Gaza, particularly among the young, em- 
boldened Hamas in mid-i990 to demand between 
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40 and 50 percent of the seats on the Palestine Na- 
tional Council, the PLO’s parliament-in-exile, as a 
precondition for joining the PLO. Among its other 
demands were the PLO’s rejection of any resolu- 
tion short of the full return of mandatory Palestine; 
a return to the military struggle in the form of jihad, 
or holy war, to liberate Palestine; and retraction of 
all recent concessions, including recognition of 
Israels right to exist. The PLO rejected the 
demands.® In the absence of a settlement on a 


Palestinian homeland, many Palestinian analysts. 


predict that Islam’s appeal may deepen. 
THE REVIVAL’S SHIFT 


One of the major shifts in the Islamic revival is 
evident in the cases cited so far: each case involves 
members of the mainstream Sunni sect, not the 
Shia, Islam’s so-called second sect, which domi- 
nated the headlines throughout the 1980's. Indeed, 
Shiite activism has been less visible than at any time 
in recent years. 

In Lebanon, the pro-Iranian Hezbullah (Party 
of God) remained a disproportionately strong 
militia force. But it was constantly challenged 
militarily and often defeated by Amal, the largely 
secular Shiite movement, and further kept in check 
by Syrian forces deployed in Lebanon. Further- 
more, [ran cut back its financial assistance to Hez- 
bullah leaders by as much as 90 percent. In the 
spring of 1990, Islamic Jihad, a cell under the Hez- 
bullah umbrella, released the first two American 
hostages it had been holding since 1985. Three re- 
maining British hostages were expected to be 
released soon. The surrender of General Michel 
Aoun, the Maronite Christian army commander, 
and the end of his mutiny against the government in 
October, 1990, also increased hopes that all militias 
would be disarmed or at least weakened. 

The shift in Hezbullah’s fortunes was tied largely 
to Teheran, where Iran’s leadership had begun 
charting a more pragmatic course after the death of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. The pressures of 
chronic economic troubles, stalled war reconstruc- 
tion totaling at least $350 billion and the devasta- 
tion caused by the earthquake in 1990 led President 
Ah Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to hasten moves 
toward reestablishing relations with other coun- 
tries, including Western nations. Despite the furor 
over Ayatollah Khomeini’s call for the death of 
British author Salman Rushdie for his “blasphe- 
mous” treatment of Islam and the prophet Moham- 
med in The Satanic Verses,* London and Teheran 





*New York: Viking, 1988. 

“Islam Ascendant: Jordan, the West Bank and Gaza,” by 
Robert Satloff in Jslamic Fundamentalism in the Levant 
(Washington, D.C.: Washington Institute of Near East Policy, 
1990). 


reestablished diplomatic relations in the fall of 1990. 
And the first visit by a World Bank delegation to 
Teheran since the 1979 revolution resulted in a 
$300-million loan to Iran. Iran’s brand of Islamic 
revolution appeared, at least on the surface, to be 
settling down. 

In another shift from the earlier bursts of Islamic 
activism, by 1990 many of the movements were fo- 
cusing primarily on either domestic agendas or re- 
gional issues; the anti-Western rhetoric and ex- 
tremist campaigns against Western targets had 
noticeably diminished. However, that trend was 
abruptly interrupted by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
on August 2, 1990. The deployment of more than 
20 foreign armies and navies in the Persian Gulf 
region shifted attention to the- issue of Western in- 
tervention in Islamic lands—specifically Saudi 
Arabia, considered the “Guardian of Islam” because 
the two most important Muslim shrines are in Mec- 
ca and Medina. The growth and direction of the Is- 
lamic movement will depend on how the funda- 
mentalists react to the confrontation in the desert 
sands. 

In a blatant attempt to widen his base of support 
after several UN resolutions left him diplomatically 
and economically isolated, Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein began depicting himself as a pious Muslim 
and the confrontation in the Gulf as a holy war 
against foreign intruders and infidels. “Arabs and 
Muslims are called to liberate the tomb of the 
prophet from capture by the unbelievers and Jews,” 
he said in reference to Saudi Arabia, where 
American and other foreign armies were deployed. 

Iraqi television also began broadcasting the five 
daily calls to prayer, a practice common in other 
Muslim nations but long abandoned in Baghdad. A 
new genealogy of the Iraqi leader’s family revealed 
that he was descended from the prophet Moham- 
med, while a pro-Iraqi paper in occupied Kuwait 
claimed the exiled ruling al-Sabah family was 
descended from Christian Crusaders and the Saudi 
royal family was of Jewish ancestry. 

Few fundamentalists initially seemed convinced 
or swayed by President Hussein’s born-again ap- 
peal. Saddam Hussein has long been the leader of 
one of the most secular and socialist regimes in the 
region. Indeed, he gained most of his external sup- 
port during the eight-year war with Iran because his 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Trag’s invasion and takeover of Kuwait had a profound effect on all major areas of Syria's 
foreign policy. On the whole, at least in the short run, the effects were very positive.” 


Syria in 1990 


By ITAMAR RABINOVICH 
Professor of Contemporary Middle Eastern History, Tel Avw University 


external policies in 1990, Iraq’s takeover of Ku- 

‘wait on August 2 was a watershed. During the 
first seven months of the year, the malaise that had 
afflicted President Hafez Assad’s Baath regime in 
- the late 1980’s continued. The regime faced several 
difficulties during this period. 

Since Hafez Assad’s convalescence in 1984 from 
a heart attack, his regime has not faced a serious 
domestic challenge. Nonetheless, Assad failed in his 
efforts to dispel the widely held perception that his 
regime had peaked. In and outside Syria, observers 
believed that there was no serious, organized and 
coherent opposition to the regime. Beyond its abili- 
ty to survive and to pursue its routine policies, how- 
ever, the regime had lost its ability to innovate. 

In addition, economic difficulties continued. The 
severe economic crisis of 1987 had been alleviat- 
ed by the decade’s end as a result of larger oil re- 
serves, the measures adopted by the government 
and some external aid. But the underlying econom- 
ic problems had not been removed, and hardship 
persisted. 

The outbreak of the Palestinian intifada (upris- 
ing) and the changes in the political strategy of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in the fall 
of 1988 confronted Assad’s Syria with a new prob- 
lem. Syria did express support for the intifada, 
but PLO leader Yasir Arafat and the PLO re- 
mained Syria’s bitter rivals, and their success and 
enhanced stature in Arab politics were ominously 
received in Damascus. Syria was even more 
alarmed by the prospect of Palestinian-Israeli 
negotiations or a settlement. Any progress toward a 
Palestinian-Israeli settlement would have under- 
scored Syria’s failure to regain the Golan Heights. 

Lebanon offered another challenge. From 1983 
to 1985, Syria’s exploits there were successfully 
translated into assets at the regional and interna- 
tional levels. But the withdrawal of the United 
States and Israel, and Lebanese President Amin 
Gemayel’s capitulation in 1985, had a paradoxical ef- 
fect on Syria’s position in Lebanon. It had been com- 
paratively easy to manipulate a diverse coalition 
directed against two external powers and an unpop- 
ular President. It was more difficult to maintain 
order and effect reform in circumstances constrain- 
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ing Syria’s freedom of action. Challengers from 
Lebanon’s Maronite Christian and Shiite commu- 
nities, the PLO, Israel, Iraq, France and even his 
ally Iran obstructed Assad’s plans. In 1988 and 
1989, Syria failed to replace Amin Gemayel as 
President with a candidate of its choice, and when 
Elias Hrawi was finally elected he was prevented by 
General Michel Aoun, the Maronite Christian 
commander of Lebanon’s army, from actually as- 
suming office. Aoun, who mobilized support be- 
yond the confines of his own community, presented 
Syria with a particularly severe problem. 

The changes in the Soviet Union’s position and 
policies also affected Syria. By 1987, Assad had 
realized that the changes in the Soviet Union’s posi- 
tion and in its policies in the Middle East were 
bound to have a far-reaching effect on Damascus. 
The Soviet Union had been Syria’s superpower 
patron and had provided an ill-defined security um- 
brella. The decline in the Soviet Union's interna- 
tional position and stature, the waning of Soviet- 
American competition and the improvement in 
Soviet-Israeli relations all weakened Syria’s stand- 
ing. In November, 1989, this turn of events was 
given particularly acute expression when the Soviet 
ambassador to Syria publicly stated that his country 
took exception to the Syrian doctrine of strategic 
parity vis-à-vis Israel and recommended instead a 
doctrine of “defensive sufficiency.” 

The collapse of several Communist regimes in 
East Europe in 1989—that of Romania’s dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu in particular—had a different 
effect on Syria. It occurred to many in Syria that the 
spectacle of a collapsing dictatorship could have a 
contagious effect in a country like Syria. 

The end of the Iran-Iraq war in August, 1988, 
with a slight Iraqi victory was, from Syria’s vantage 
point, yet another adverse development. Iran, 
Syria’s ally, turned inward and Iraq, Syria’s bitter 
rival, acquired the freedom of action to pursue an 
aggressive regional policy. Iraq’s President Saddam 
Hussein seemed determined to settle accounts with 
those who had opposed him during the eight-year 
war. He did not challenge Syria directly but assail- 
ed it by extending support to Genera] Aoun and to 
other foes of Syrian domination in Lebanon. Iraq's 
alliance with Jordan was another manifestation of 
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the Syrian-Iraqi rivalry in the Fertile Crescent. 


SYRIAN POLICIES IN 1990 

The Baath regime formulated two strategies in 
order to cope with some of these issues. Domes- 
tically, Assad took several measures that were de- 
signed to release some of the pressure for reform, 
but they did not actually loosen the regime’s grip on 
the country. These measures included the abroga- 
tion of emergency decrees, a change in the composi- 
tion of the People’s Assembly affording greater non- 
partisan representation, and a promise to convene 
conferences of the Baath party and the National 
Progressive Front. The composition of the People’s 
Assembly was indeed changed, and elections were 
in fact held, in which one-third of the new member- 
ship was elected on a freer basis. 

Assad himself addressed these issues, albeit in an 
oblique fashion, in his customary Revolution Day 
speech delivered on March 8, 1990. Speaking to the 
fifth congress of the Women’s General Federation, 
Assad extolled his government's achievements in 
“establishing the constitutional institutions and 
strengthening the popular committees.” The inner 
core of Assad’s regime is concealed by several layers 
of formal institutions, one of which is the National 
Progressive Front, the coalition in which the Baath 
presumably shares power with other political par- 
ties. In Assad’s version, the National Progressive 
Front was depicted as “a notable achievement and a 
unique experiment in the history of our country and 
the Arab homeland. Third world countries will 
never know such an experiment. It is not like any 
popular or party experiment in the world.” He ad- 
mitted that Syria faced many difficulties and said 
that it was “natural to see difficulties ahead” but took 
pride in the progress made to date in overcoming 
these problems. ! 

All this did not amount to much by way of polit- 
ical reform and change, but despite a series of re- 
ports on increased activity by the opposition (most 


of them from hostile sources), the political opposi- . 


tion proved to be short-lived and the regime's 
features and limited concessions proved sufficient. 

Externally, Assad’s policy was two-pronged: a re- 
conciliation with Egypt and an acceleration of the 
efforts at a rapprochement with the United States. 
In December, 1989, Syria reestablished diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. Relations had been broken by 
Syria 11 years earlier in response to Egypt’ signing 
the Camp David accords.* Almost all the other 
Arab states that had also severed relations had since 
renewed them. Syria persisted and attached par- 


*Fditor’s note: For details on the Camp David accords, see 
footnote 7 in Alan Dowty’s article on Israel in this issue. 


1Radio Damascus, March 3, 1989. 


ticular importance to the effort to undo the Camp 
David accords and to prove that its way and not 
Cairo’s was the right path for the Arab world to fol- 
low. Syria made a special point of emphasizing that 
its flag would not be hoisted in Cairo as long as 
Israel’s flag was raised in that city. Against this 
background, the restoration of Syrian-Egyptian 
diplomatic relations had an unusual resonance. 

From Syria’s perspective, mending fences with 
Cairo served several purposes. The diminishing 
value of the Soviet alliance prompted Damascus to 
look elsewhere for support and cooperation. The 
growing Iraqi threat had a similar effect. Egypt and 
Iraq were formally allied in the Arab Cooperation 
Council (ACC) alongside Jordan and Yemen. 
Egypt maintained its dialogue with Saddam Hus- 
sein, seeking (in vain, as it turned out) to restrain 
him. In this context, it was important for Syria not 
to be excluded and isolated in inter-Arab relations. 

But there was yet another dimension to Syria’s 
new relationship with Egypt: the implied accep- 
tance of Egypt's peace with Israel was also calcu- 
lated to facilitate Syria’s rapprochement with the 
United States. This was underscored when Assad 
paid his first visit to Egypt. Assad went to Alexan- 
dria rather than to Cairo, and it was suggested at 
the time that he wished to avoid the city that hosted 
Israel’s embassy. But in fact there is an Israeli con- 
sulate in Alexandria. Furthermore, Assad accom- 
panied Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak to Sharm 
al-Sheik in the Sinai. His willingness to visit the 
Sinai, which had been recovered from Israel 
through diplomacy, carried with it a clear political 
message. 


AMERICAN-SYRIAN RELATIONS 

Effecting a rapprochement with Washington was 
a more difficult process. During Assad’s 20 years in 
power, the United States and Syria made several 
attempts to come to an understanding. They were 
motivated by mutual esteem between a superpower 
and a regional power, and ended by the inability 
to bridge fundamental gaps. The transformation of 
the Soviet-Syrian relationship, evident as early as 
1987, removed one important impediment, but 
other obstacles remained. The United States and 
Assad’s Syria had very different visions of the 
region’s character and future, and different con- 
cepts of the desired settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

Syria’s record in the use of terrorism as a political 
instrument and in lending support to terrorist or- 
ganizations was another important, often the most 
visible, impediment. In 1986, the United States had 
imposed sanctions on Syria after Syrian diplomats 
were accused of aiding in the planting of a bomb 
aboard an Israeli airliner at London’s Heathrow 


airport, and other directly anti-American inci- 
dents. But it was the explosion of a Pan-American 
jetliner over Lockerbie, Scotland, in December, 
1988, that was at-the forefront of Washington’s 
disagreement with Damascus. Syria was not ac- 
cused of actually staging the operation but of har- 
boring Ahmad Jabril and his organization, the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command, which was tied by some evidence to the 
incident. 

Two other issues were on the United States- 
Syrian agenda, but not necessarily as matters of 
disagreement. The United States accepted Syria’s 
hegemonic role in Lebanon, but it did not accept all 
aspects of Syrian policy. The United States also ex- 
pected Syria to use its influence in Lebanon to bring 
about the release of American and other Western 
hostages. (In the aftermath of the Iran-contra affair, 
the United States did not wish to engage in negotia- 
tions over hostages.)** Syria’s influence over the 
Shiite groups holding the hostages is limited, and 
Assad has not been keen to enter into conflict with 
these groups or to strain his relations with Iran. 


Against this background, a gradual improve- 


ment in Syrian-American relations took place dur- 
ing the early months of 1990. Assad’s regime took 


advantage of visits made by several prominent ” 


Americans to transmit the message that it wanted 
better relations with the United States and that it 
was willing to consider new ideas regarding a settle- 
ment with Israel. One such occasion was the visit to 
Damascus by former United States President Jim- 
my Carter in March, another the visit by a group of 
senators headed by Robert Dole (R., Kan.) in 
April? Thus on April 10, Radio Damascus in- 
formed its listeners that Dole, the Republican 
minority leader in the Senate, had announced he 
sensed from his meeting with President Hafez 
- Assad that Syria was determined to achieve a just 
peace in the Middle East. Two weeks earlier, a sim- 
ilar announcement had been made by former Presi- 
dent Carter after his talks with Assad. These two 
announcements, the first by the leader of the 
Republican party in the United States Senate and 
the second by a former American President, ‘should 
be carefully studied.? 

Later in April, Robert Polhill, an American hos- 
tage in Lebanon, was released with Syrian help. 
United States President George Bush called Assad 
to express his gratitude, but the State Department’s 


spokesman cautioned that “important impediments © 





**Editor’s note: For further information on the Iran-contra 
affair, see Current History, January, 1987, p. 52zff. 

See The New York Times, March 17, 1990, and April 10, 
1990. 

3Radio Damascus, April 10, 1990. 

tReport from the U.S. State Department, April 24, 1990. 
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to improved United States-Syrian relations re- 
main, particularly the continued presence of ter- 
rorist groups in Syria and in Syrian-controlled areas 
of Lebanon.”* 


THE IRAQI TAKEOVER OF KUWAIT 

Iraq's invasion and takeover of Kuwait had a pro- 
found effect on all major areas of Syria’s foreign 
policy. On the whole, at least in the short run, the 
effects were very positive. Politically, Syria joined 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia in what became the core of 
the anti-Saddam coalition in the Arab world. Two 
broad coalitions emerged in inter-Arab relations in 
the aftermath of the invasion. The larger coalition 
coalesced around Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 
and, as the vote showed in a meeting of the Arab 
League on August 10, it embraced 12 states. The 
rival, pro-Iraqi coalition numbered 8 states. 

Syria also agreed to join the international mili- 
tary coalition that was organized by the United 
States and its Arab allies to defend Saudi Arabia 
and, in fact, to threaten Iraq. It took Syria some 
time, but it finally dispatched some 4,000 troops to 


- Saudi Arabia. Assad also went to Iran in what ap- 
' peared to be a visit designed primarily to ascertain 


that Iran did not go too far in its rapprochement 
with Iraq. In early November, Assad bolstered his 
forces in Saudi Arabia with the deployment of an 
armored division of about 10,000 men. 

Syria was rewarded handsomely for its support 
and its contribution. Saudi, Kuwaiti and other fi- 
nancial grants of almost $2 billion alleviated its 
economic problems. In September, United States 
Secretary of State James Baker 3d visited Damas- 
cus. Details of his discussions with Assad are not 
known, and it may very well be that the contentious 
issues that had been defined five months earlier as 
“impediments” were raised, but Syrian-American 
relations had been elevated to an entirely different 
level. 

Syria also took advantage of these developments 
in order to move in mid-October against General 
Aoun in Lebanon and to destroy his position. Un- 
like earlier occasions, Syria did not employ proxies. 
Syrian troops took part in the attack and—an in- 
fringement of the original “red lines” agreed on with 
Israel in 1976—employed its air force as well. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR: IMPACT AND IM- 
PLICATIONS. Edited by Efraim Karsh. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990. 295 pages, bibli- 
ography and index, $49.95.) 

The Iran-Iraq War: Impact and Implications eval- 
uates the eight-year war between Iran and Iraq; 
in the process it provides significant background 
to the current Persian Gulf crisis. Although the 
focus is on Iran, Iraq and other major actors like 
the United States, the Soviet Union and Israel, 
the question of Kuwait seems to hang on every 
page. 

The editor, Efraim Karsh, lays responsibility 
for the wars onset and persistence squarely on 
Iran’s attempt to extend the Islamic revolution 
beyond its border. For Iraq, he says, this present- 
ed “the combination of an extremely menacing 
ideology and military vulnerability,” leading 
Iraq's leader, Saddam Hussein, to undertake an 
“offensive move motivated by a defensive stra- 
tegy.” In the end he succeeded. The war shocked 
Iran’s leaders into abandoning their attempt to 
export revolution and led them to accept the 
regional status quo. 

For Iraq it was a costly victory. The war 
neither ended the dispute with Iran nor taught 
Saddam the futility of using “armed forces as a 
means of settling interstate conflicts.” Yet, as 
Charles Tripp writes, the war permitted Saddam 
to reinforce his autocracy and the mechanisms 
through which an effective war could be sus- 
tained. He also built a political machine that was 
dependent on having the people (rather than the 
bureaucracy or political elites) support a supreme 
leader in order to save Iraq from invasion, Sad- 
dam evidently needed another military campaign 


to justify this political structure when the war: 


with Iran was over. Although Tripp’s discussion 
focuses only on the effects of the war on internal 
Iraqi politics and does not venture to guess at 
Saddam’s external intentions, this implication, in 
retrospect, seems clear. 

This immediate conflagration may have end- 
ed, but not so the conflict between Iraq, Iran and 
their neighbors, as seen in the articles by David 
Menashri on Iran, Itamar Rabinovich on the im- 
pact of the war on the Arab world, Barry Rubin 
on the Gulf states and Joseph Alpher on Israel. 
The conclusions in the collection make the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait no more predictable, but no 
more surprising either. 

Debra E. Soled 








EGYPT AND THE ARABS: FOREIGN POL- 


ICY AND THE SEARCH FOR NATIONAL 
IDENTITY. By Joseph P. Lorenz. (Boulder, Col.: 
Westview Press, 1990. 130 pages, appendices, 
notes, bibliography and index, $34.95.) 

Beginning with a historical overview of Egypt- 
ian foreign relations, this study explores Egypt's 
place among nations, especially those in the Arab 
world. Egypt's geographic location and its great 
civilization before the long period of foreign rule 
have pulled it in many different directions ideo- 
logically. Its Mediterranean location opened it to 
influence from the West, yet its heart is firmly 
rooted in the Arab and Muslim community. 
Thus the various attractions of Egyptian nation- 
alism, pan-Arabism (with Egypt as the leader) 
and Islam. 

As the chapters on Presidents Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and Anwar Sadat show, however, ideol- 
ogy had less to do with the direction of Egypt's 
post-independence foreign policy than the per- 
sonalities of these two powerful leaders. Despite 
Egypt's early expertise in creating bureaucracy, 
both men acted independent of their institution- 
alized government when designing their foreign 
policies— whether it was Nasser’s attempts to 
create Arab federations or Sadat’s momentous 
decision to speak before the Israeli Knesset. 

Most of the text is devoted to a close examina- 
tion of Egypt’s role in the peace process since 
1967, primarily the road to the Camp David ac- 
cords and the effect the accords have had on 
Egypt’ relations with other Arab countries. With 
the passage of time, it is striking how little the 
issues dividing Egypt and Israel have changed. 
What has changed is the nature of Egypt's leader- 
ship. Nasser and Sadat saw themselves as history 
makers and acted boldly. Their successor, Hosni 
Mubarak, is less charismatic, less ideological 
and, in the final analysis, more capable of mend- 
ing fences with all sides because of his pragma- 
tism. For Lorenz, Mubarak embodies the eclipse 
of ideology in Egypt. Whether this decline in 
ideology has been a regional phenomenon, as‘he 
suggests, remains to be seen. D.E.S. 


SADDAM HUSSEIN AND THE CRISIS IN 


THE GULF. By Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie. 
(New York: Times Books, 1990. 268 pages, 
maps and appendix, $5.95, paper.) 

Saddam Hussein and the Crisis in the Gulf is a so- 
called instant book—and it reads like one. Writ- 


ten by a respected New York Times reporter and a 
Harvard Middle East specialist, Saddam attempts 
to provide a quick, easily digested description 
and analysis of contemporary Iraq. Overall, the 
authors succeed, with chapters on Saddam’s rise 
to power and his dictatorial reign, the evolution 
. of Baathism in Iraq, the conduct of the Iran-Iraq 
war and, most significant, the events that led to 
the invasion of Kuwait. 

The authors provide a critical review of how 
the United States reacted to Iraq’s bellicose 
statements and the buildup of Iraqi troops along 
‘the Kuwaiti border in the days preceding the in- 
vasion; they note that on the day it was reported 
that’there were 100,000 Iraqi troops massed on 
the border, the United States ambassador to Iraq 
left for vacation. 

The book ends with a discussion of the deploy- 
ment of American troops to the Persian Gulf and 
` an analysis of the reasons that have been given 
for the deployment. Miller and Mylroie are pes- 
simistic about the chances for a peaceful solution 
to the crisis and bluntly conclude that American 
involvement is an example of “imperial over- 
stretch” — another attempt by the United States 
to take on the role of international policeman. 

William W. Finan Jr. 


REPUBLIC OF FEAR: THE INSIDE STORY 
OF SADDAM'S IRAQ, By Samir al-Khalil. (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1990. 310 pages, notes, 
appendix and index, $12.95, paper.) 

When Samir al-Khalil (a pseudonym) first 
tried to publish Republic of Fear in 1989, he re- 
ceived 60 rejection slips. It was finally accepted 
by the University of California Press, and events 
in the Persian Gulf have led to its paperback pub- 
lication and availability to a wide audience. 

Republic of Fear deserves the audience. Using 
Saddam’s speeches, Baath party documents, gov- 
ernment newspaper and radio reports, and a 

- wide variety of secondary sources, Khalil details 
how Saddam has constructed a police state in 
Iraq. The ways in which the state has institution- 
alized violence are examined, as is Saddam's use 
of violence to cement his position as the country’s 
maximum leader. W.W.F. 


A POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST: STATE, CLASS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. By Alan Richards and John 


Waterbury. (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1990. . 


439 pages, references and index, $56.00.) 

The focus of this work by two eminent Middle 
East specialists is clearly stated: it is not a study of 
the great game perpetrated by regional and.-great 
powers using military might, but of what the 
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authors call the “quiet game” of political and eco- 
nomic development. The study offers a broad 
overview of population, resources, education, 
agriculture, income distribution and political in- 
stitutions, among other topics. 

The authors find that economic development 
has proceeded in the Middle East, even though 
most Middle East countries are still properly 
classified as third world countries and are roiled 
by violence and destruction. In fact, one argu- 
ment posits that the conflict has promoted polit- 
ical development (a perspective that the authors 
do not share). This rich work should form the 
centerpiece for future study of the economic de- 
velopment of the Middle East. D.E.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE ANATOMY OF TERRORISM. By David 


E. Long. (New York: The Free Press, 1990. 164 
pages, appendix, notes, bibliography and index, 
$22.95.) 

The popular conceptions of terrorism and ter- 
rorists consign the former to purposeless violence 
and the latter to madness. David Long’s analysis 
of the foundations of terrorism, its perpetrators, 
its victims and ways to cope with it argue against 
these views. 

According to Long, the objective of terrorism 
is intimidation— not simply for sadistic gratifica- 
tion, but as a means to an end, be it to assert na- 
tional or ethnic identity, or to promote a political 
or religious doctrine. This end is perceived by 
terrorists as justifying any means used to reach it. 

Long analyzes the different kinds of terrorist 
groups, and also looks at the strategies and tactics 
of terrorists and support for terrorism. He points 
his finger nearly everywhere when he discusses 
this last issue: some of the support is active (state 
support by Libya, Iraq, Syria) and some is pas- 
sive. Passive support, according to Long, is given 
when countries turn a blind eye to terrorists mov- 
ing through their territory in the mistaken belief 
that this will afford protection from terrorist acts 
within their borders or against their citizens; he 
also uses the term to describe groups that eschew 
violence but broadly support the aims of the ter- 
rorist groups. Long saves his sharpest remarks 
for the media, who—in the name of the public’s 
“right to know’ — inadvertently contribute to ter- 
rorists’ ability to intimidate by giving their acts 
wide exposure. 

Long looks to international cooperation as one 
of the keys to combatting international terrorism. 
He is ultimately pessimistic about the prospect 
for eradicating terrorism, arguing that the real 
answer to its elimination lies in long-term polit- 
ical and economic change. D.E.S. E 
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———————— 
ISRAEL 
(Continued from page 17) 
States, United States Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d had already served notice that proposals 
for a “Greater Israel” should be discarded, and that 
the United States would expect the cooperation of 
the Shamir government in carrying out what had 
begun as the Shamir initiative.** While the col- 
lapse of the national unity government in March 
put all this on hold for a while, the administration of 
United States President George Bush had let it be 
known in many ways that the United States State 
Department expected the diplomatic process to 
move forward once a new Israeli government was 
formed, be it a government of the left or the right. 

But Saddam Hussein took the heat off for the 
foreseeable future. So long as the crisis in the Gulf 
was playing itself out, United States diplomacy 
could not focus for any length of time on other Mid- 
dle East problems. In addition, the pro-Iraqi stance 
taken by PLO leaders further distanced them from 
Washington; the United States-PLO dialogue had 
been broken off anyway in June, after the failure of 
Arafat and the official PLO leadership to dissociate 
themselves convincingly from the perpetrators of a 
failed attack on Israeli beaches near Tel Aviv in 
May, 1990. The crisis aggravated the PLO’s prob- 
lems by splitting it between a membership largely 
sympathetic to Saddam and sources of funding that 
are largely dependent on the governments of the 
Gulf area threatened (and in Kuwait’s case, dispos- 
sessed) by that same man. From the perspective ofa 
Likud government to which any PLO problem is a 
blessing, this was also welcomed. 

In addition, while Israel was ordered to keep a 
very low profile in the Gulf crisis, events there in- 
evitably strengthened the hands of those who stress 
Israel’s strategic value to Western interests in the 
region. The value of pre-positioning military sup- 
plies, the calls for strategic coordination and the im- 
petus behind programs like the joint development of 
the Arrow antitactical ballistic missile were all rein- 
forced. Years of claims about the extent of Israel’s 
security needs, the likelihood of unprovoked attacks 
and the wisdom of preventive measures like the 
bombing of Iraq’s nuclear reactor near Baghdad in 
1981 (condemned by the United States government 
at the time) stood to be vindicated. 

On the other hand, Iraq had put together a 
standing army roughly twice the size of Israel’s 

**Editor’s note: Baker proposed a five-point plan that calls 
for: a comprehensive settlement based on UN resolutions 242 
and 338; direct negotiations; a transitional period between 
negotiation and the final settlement, neither permanent Israel 
control of the territories nor an independent Palestinian state; 
and self-government for Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza. 


totally mobilized forces, and it possessed large 
stockpiles of chemical weapons and missiles capable 
of reaching any part of Israel. The fear that Iraq 
would convert the crisis into an Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation, even without a retreat from Kuwait, 
was reinforced by Saddam Hussein’s transparent 
efforts to do exactly that, by linking the two con- 
flicts. In threatening to move against any Iraqi 
presence in Jordan, Israel also essentially gave 
Hussein an option to ignite an Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation at a moment of his choosing. It was 
assumed that Saddam, though clearly willing to run 
large risks, would shrink from setting off a two-front 
war that he would almost certainly lose. But the 
fears in Israel remained, as seen in widespread ap- 
prehension about the risk of chemical warfare and 
public demands (to which the government ulti- 
mately acceded) that gas masks be distributed free 
to the entire Israeli population. 

However, a greater concern for Israelis is the pos- 
sibility that Iraq will successfully extricate itself 
from Kuwait with its government and armed forces 
still intact. In this case, the specter of a wounded 
but still powerful Iraq, looking for a cause with 
which to rally the Arab world to its side the next 
time around, is taken very seriously. It has even led 
knowledgeable Israelis to speculate that, under 
such circumstances, Israel would be forced to un- 
veil its nuclear deterrent in order to neutralize— 
publicly and effectively — the weapons of mass de- 
struction in Iraqi hands. The Iraqis might also ac- 
quire their own nuclear weapons, despite the best 
efforts of “unilateral arms control” carried out by 
hostile states. A nuclearized Middle East is not a 
prospect that most Israelis view with equanimity, 
which is why Israel has kept its own nuclear capa- 
bilities in the basement and has proposed a broad 
regional nonproliferation pact with effective en- 
forcement (not to be confused with the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty to which Iraq and most 
other states already subscribe). 

Even if Iraq is humbled, Israelis have to consider 
the long-term implications of the new United States 
military and political relationship with Arab coun- 
tries, as expressed in the proposed massive arms 
sale to Saudi Arabia. Apart from the threat this 
might pose to the “qualitative edge” that Israel seeks 
to maintain, the feedback of such close cooperation 
into United States Middle East policy is cause for 
concern. Foreign Minister Levy visited Washing- 
ton in September, 1990, in order to seek reassur- 
ances that arms shipments to Arab countries would 
be matched by an upgrading of future military aid 
to Israel. 

Finally, the Gulf crisis dealt a harsh blow to 
dovish opinion in Israel among those seeking to 
promote a dialogue with Palestinians and with the 


PLO itself. In the last few years, this body of opin- 
ion had drawn encouragement from Arafat's appar- 
ent recognition of Israel’s right to exist and his 
denunciation of terrorism in December, 1988. 
While most Israelis considered these statements in- 
sufficient to qualify Arafat as a negotiating partner, 
a small majority in various surveys indicated will- 
ingness in principle to negotiate with a peaceful 
PLO. Some had drawn back because of incidents 
like the May, 1990, beach attack, but there was a 
widespread perception that the gap was, indeed, 
beginning to narrow. The fervent support given by 
Palestinians to the “military solution” espoused by 
Saddam Hussein has led, however, to a declaration 
of disillusionment by many on the Israeli left who 
had promoted the idea of dialogue. 

When the dust from the Gulf crisis settles, there 
will be a fresh start in Arab-Israeli diplomacy. It is 
not clear how far the entire process will have been 
set back by events in the Gulf and from what'point it 
will have to make this start. l E 








ISLAM’S NEW FACE 

(Continued from page 28) i 
regime was prepared to stop the Islamic revolution 
in Iran. Baghdad also had a long record of perse- 
cuting fundamentalists and executing their leaders, 
particularly those from the country’s majority Shiite 
community. But many Islamists were attracted by 
the Iraqi leader’s position on three issues: a Palestin- 
ian homeland as a precondition to ending the Gulf 
crisis; the “injustice” of Arab oil being provided to 
the West on a preferential basis while poorer Arab 
nations were suffering from enormous debts, rising 
unemployment and economic stagnation; and the 
intervention of foreign forces. 

The anguish felt by Muslims over the sight of an 
Islamic nation—Saudi Arabia— depending on for- 
eign forces to defend itself against a brethren state 
became a main source of debate. The Western in- 
tervention struck deep into the soul of the Islamic 
world, renewing fears of recolonialization and end- 
ing the fledgling attempts to restore Muslim and 
Arab dignity through an Islamic revival. The con- 
flicting points of view were played out at Friday 
prayer sermons throughout the Middle East. 

In Amman, where Iraq already had strong sup- 
port among frustrated Jordanians and Palestinians, 


Nora Boustany, “A Fiery Warning to Americans, A Plea to 
Saddam,” Washington Post, August 26, 1990. 

10William Claiborne, “ ‘Allah Will Bring Vengeance,’ Iraqi 
President Told,” Washington Post, August 26, 1990. 

1\Jaber interview, op. cit. 

12Ahmed Fakr, interview with author, Cairo, May, 1990. 

13Youssef M. Ibrahim, “Militant Muslims Grow Stronger as 
Algeria’s Economy Weakens,” The New York Times, July 25, 
1990. : 
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Sheik Abdel Moneim Abu Zant gave a fiery sermon 
in August lambasting the United States and other 
Western countries. “They only believe in mater- 
ialism. Oil has now become the property of God,” 
he told an overflowing crowd of worshipers. “So 
what will you do with the will of God, Mr. Bush? 
You cannot exercise your veto against the words of 
God.” Sheik Abu Zant also referred to the United 
States leader as “empty-headed, pork-eating Presi- 
dent Bush” and predicted that he would leave the 
White House “as a cripple in a wheelchair.”? Many 
leading members of the Muslim Brotherhood in 
Jordan, which has been supported and financed by 


. Saudi Arabia, eventually rallied to Iraq's side. 


In contrast, on the same Friday in Cairo, Sheik 
Ibrahim Galhoum told worshipers: 


I call on all Muslims to stand by the dishonored Ku- 
waitis. Were the struggle between Iraq and an infidel 
country, we would hope Iraq would be 
victorious. ... But in this case, what can I ask of 
God? I cannot pray that the Iraqis will be victorious 
over Muslims, so what I pray for is Saddam’s senses to 
come back to him.?° 


Most analysts predicted that the debate would 
continue as long as the confrontation remained a 
standoff. But the prospect of a full-scale military 
clash between Iraq and the multinational force as- 
sembled in the Gulf sparked fears that even 
moderate Islamists might end up condemning the 
West. 


CONTINUED ACTIVISM 

Analysts in the region seemed to agree that 
Islamic activism will be a major feature of regional 
politics into the twenty-first century. “In the next 
two to three decades, Islam is the new wave of the 
future,” predicted Abu Jaber, the Jordanian polit- 
ical analyst.!! “As long as we are suffering econom- 
ically and politically in the third world, God will 
be the solution,” added Egyptian analyst Ahmed 
Fakr.!2 “For the next five years there is no alter- 
native to the fundamentalist movement in Algeria,” 
commented Ammar Ben Hemmer, editorial writer 
for the FLN’s paper. “The only thing we have to do 
is make sure that Islam does not turn to fundamen- 
talist militancy because in this country Islam has 
always been a tolerant religion.”!® 

Others suggested that religious activism is only a 
phase in the historic transition to a new era. Said 
Saad Eddin Ibrahim, a sociologist at the American 
University of Cairo: 


While Islamic activism will be on the rise for the next 
ten years, until the democratization process is com- 
pleted, even now I think the extreme fanatic, violent 
wing is subsiding. The early results show that even 
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when Islamic activists gain power and in fact exercise 
it, they will not necessarily fare much better than the 
liberals before them, or the socialists before them or 
the nationalists before them. They will make their 
mistakes. Maybe they will achieve something in the 
beginning just by the force of their enthusiasm and 
dedication, but there is always a limit for achieving 
[with only] that kind of dedication or devotion.'* 


At present, however, Islam has proved to be a 
dynamic and energetic force at a time when the 
world is awash with new political formulations. 
From India’s Kashmir to the Soviet Union's Asian 
republics, Islam has become an increasingly impor- 
tant political idiom. 


14Saad Eddin Ibrahim, interview with author, Cairo, May, 
1990. 
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IRAN’S NEW COURSE 
(Continued from page 24) 

could not accept this demand and survive political- 
ly. He made it clear to the United States and Europe- 
an governments that success for his policy required 
them to put pressure on Saddam to drop this de- 
mand. The administration of United States Presi- 
dent George Bush, which at that time was more in- 
terested in maintaining close ties with Saddam, re- 
jected even this modest request. 

However, Saddam Hussein was apparently look- 
ing at other options that offered a more direct path 
to his goal, In 1989, many months before the inva- 
sion of Kuwait, Kuwait emerged as an early tar- 
get. Pressure was applied on Kuwait in 1989 to 
halt the policy of overproducing oil and to forgive 
Iraq’s wartime debt. In early 1990, as Saddam’s ef- 
forts to obtain a nuclear triggering device from an 
American manufacturer were being disclosed, Sad- 
dam issued his now famous threat to attack Israel 
using missiles with chemical warheads. The excited 
response to this warning, especially from Pales- 
tinians but also from Arab nationalists everywhere, 
may have surprised Saddam. It certainly suggested 
that many parts of the Arab world might recognize 
him as the first real hope for the satisfaction of Arab 
and Muslim grievances against Israel and against 
the major imperial powers. 

When Saddam invaded Kuwait, the immediate 
Iranian response mirrored that of progressive Arab 
regimes. Iran quickly denounced the invasion and 
accepted the United Nations call for an embargo of 
the Iraqi regime. But there was caution as well. The 
prospect of a large American military force in Saudi 
Arabia, the guardian state of Mecca and the 
repository of the world’s largest oil: reserves, was 
anything but appealing. For three years Iranian 


See Jamhouriveh Islam in FBIS, Near East Service, October 3, 
1990, p. 54. 


spokesmen had been referring to the brand of Islam 
that Saudi Arabia espoused as “American Islam.” 
There was never any question in the Iranian press 
regarding American intentions. The United States 
was using this opportunity not only to gain a per- 
manent stranglehold on oil production, but also to 
exercise far more direct control over Islam by using 
leaders who were followers of “American Islam.” 

Furthermore, the Iranian government could not 
overlook the popular response in the Arab world to 
the invasion. Before the development of the Gulf 
crisis, the attitude of secular Muslims to resurgent 
Islamic political movements had parallelled the 
situation in Iran at the time of the revolution. 
Should Islamic republics appear in the Arab world, 
the polarization that characterized postrevolu- 
tionary Iran might develop among Arabs. But Sad- 
dam’s action brought into the streets both Arab na- 
tionalists and Islamic political activists. : Seeing 
themselves as the center of the world Islamic move- 
ment, the Iranian leaders had no alternative to sup- 
porting this populism in the Arab world. 

Khomeinis deepest wish had been that the Is- 
lamic ummah would act together to establish the 
good society. But after a decade, Khomeini had 
failed to convince many in the majority Sunni com- 
munity that he spoke for more than the Shia. Arabs, 
many of whom initially had looked with hope on the 
Iranian revolution, had concluded that the Islamic 
republic was more Iranian than Muslim. 

Ayatollah Khamenei responded by calling for re- 
sistance to the American and allied presence in the 
Gulf. His statement was widely welcomed, and in 
September, 1990, a delegation of Muslim leaders, 
including many who were potential political leaders 
in their countries, went to Amman, Baghdad, 
Riyadh and Teheran to explore an Islamic role in 
settling the crisis. At the beginning of the crisis, 
President Rafsanjani had appeared ready at least to 
explore implicit cooperation with the multinational 
forces in the Gulf. But by September, Iran was 
beginning to play a significant role in rallying the 
forces of world Islam to play a major role in produc- 
ing an outcome that would lead to an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait and to the exclusion of 
Western forces from the area. Iranian parliamen- 
tary statements unanimously supported such an ' 
outcome. Rafsanjani’s freedom of action seemed to 
have been sharply constricted. Reports that Iran 
had agreed to send Iraq badly needed food and 
medicines in return for shipments of Iraqi oil were 
only one indication of the Iranian move away from 
the United States position on Iraq. 


THE GULF CRISIS 
The Gulf crisis may well lead to shifts in Iran’s 
domestic and foreign policy. Given the damage 


Iran sustained in the long war with Iraq and its 
severe economic difficulties, Rafsanjani needed a 
prolonged period in which he could put a recon- 
struction program into effect. He showed no real in- 
terest in the pursuit of Khomeini’s messianic goals, 
and he appeared to want to limit his attachment to 
these goals to the rhetorical level. But he received 
little help from the outside. The Salman Rushdie 
case generated deep hostility within the regime 
toward the British and other European govern- 
ments. The refusal of these states and the United 
States to make any real effort to pressure Saddam 
Hussein into concluding a peace treaty with Iran 
added to Rafsanjani’s difficulty. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait may have je 
stroyed any possibility of success for Rafsanjani’s 
policy in the near future. Cooperation with a mul- 
tinational force that appears to many Iranians to be 
an American operation would threaten the legitima- 
cy of Rafsanjani’s government. However, the inva- 
sion also creates new opportunities for Iran. When 
the Muslim leaders visited Teheran, Rachid Ghan- 
nouchi of Tunisia referred to Iran as the model for 
other Muslims.’ Such praise from a leading Sunni 
leader in the Arab world means that Iran has the 
opportunity to exercise leadership at a totally unex- 
pected level. As a result of the Gulf crisis, the Ira- 
nian government has gained a much improved 
bargaining position. Whether Rafsanjani can take 
advantage of this improved position depends on his 
willingness to alter fundmentally his foreign policy 
direction. 


®The delegation praised Iran especially for its support. Jordan 
Times, October 2, 1990, in FBIS, Near East Service, pp. 1-3 








THE PALESTINIANS 
(Continued from page 20) ` 

While there has probably been an erosion in sup- 
port of the Palestinians in American public opinion, 
some skepticism is in order about the long-term im- 
pact of this erosion. The trends revealed in the 
Foreign Policy Association’s 1990 poll, taken before 
the Gulf crisis, are extremely favorable to the Pales- 
tinians, with an absolute majority of the more than 
5,000 respondents favoring a Palestinian state.’ 
These are clearly long-term trends, and appear, 
moreover, to have been reinforced by the strong 
reaction to the October killing of 21 Palestinians at 
the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. 

’The Foreign Policy Association’s “National Opinion Ballot 
Report,” issued in September, 1990, found that out of 5,006 
responses, 58 percent favored a Palestinian state as a solution to 
the Palestinian question, as against 32 percent for various forms 
of autonomy and 4 percent for Israeli annexation of the oc- 
cupied territories. 

8See Youssef M. Ibrahim, “The Saudis’ Quandary: To Per- 
suade the Iraqis to Leave Kuwait, Is the Carrot or the Stick To 
Be Preferred?” The New York Times, October 24, 1990, p. Al. 
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As for Israel, the very sharp negative reaction 
among many Israelis to the pro-Iraqi demonstra- 
tions in the occupied territories would appear to be 
a setback for the Palestinians especially since some 
critics were Israeli doves. The condemnation by 
Palestinian leaders in these territories of Iraq’s occu- 
pation and annexation of Kuwait two weeks after 
the invasion took place was ignored by many Israel- 
is and did not alter the impression that the Pales- 
tinians stood firmly behind Iraq, including the 
threats by Iraqi President Saddam Hussein to use 
chemical weapons against Israel if Israel struck Iraq 
first. 


LINKAGE 


A final issue concerns the possibility of linking 
the Gulf crisis to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 
The heightened world interest in the region has cer- 
tainly brought more attention to the Palestinians, as 
was seen by the strong international outcry over the 
Temple Mount incident. Had international atten- 
tion not been on the Gulf and on an international 


` role in resolving that crisis, the United Nations 


might have failed again to take action against Israel. 

But more interesting than the international re- 
sponse to this crisis is the Arab world’s response to 
the Palestinians as a result of the crisis. The speed of 
the United States response to the occupation of Ku- 
wait, where its interests were involved, has been 
contrasted most unfavorably in the Arab world to 
its failure to respond vigorously to more than 23 
years of Israeli occupation. Serious misgivings have 
begun to surface along these lines even in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, the pillars of the American alliance 
against Iraq. 

Such misgivings were present in Saudi Arabia 
early in the crisis, but were ignored by most of the 
American media until many weeks later. Only at 
the end of October did The New York Times report 
that Saudi leaders had “second thoughts” about 
their confrontational attitude toward the PLO. The 
article noted that “what has become known as link- 
age is alive and weil in many a Saudi mind”—a 
reference to the linkage that is stressed by many 
observers in the Arab world between Israeli occupa- 
tion of Palestinian land and Iraq’s occupation of 


Kuwait.® 
The existence of such sentiments in influential 


circles in Saudi Arabia is a sign that they are nearly 
universal in the Arab world; whether the Gulf crisis 
ends in war or in compromise, the Arab world will 
hold the United States to a much stricter standard 
than ever before with regard to Palestinian rights. A 
conflict that initially appeared to have mainly 
negative consequences for the Palestinians and the 
PLO may create pressure toward a peaceful resolu- 
tion of their conflict with Israel. i 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
(Continued from page 13) 

found mainly in Iraq and in the Palestinian com- 
munity. But the Iraqi threat to Saudi Arabia is 
primarily military, not political or ideological. 

. The threat of Palestinian subversion against the 
Saudi regime is currently low; most Saudis have 
rallied around their King in response to the Iraqi 
threat, and Palestinians working in Saudi Arabia 
are carefully watched. The threat could increase, 
however, depending on the outcome of the Kuwait 
crisis. The PLO is discredited in Saudi eyes for 
siding with Saddam; nonetheless, some of the more 
radical Palestinian groups that never received 
Saudi financial support in the first place could try to 
foment instability through subversion and terrorist 
activities. 

The Islamic influence on Saudi economic foreign 
policy perceptions can be graphically seen in Saudi 
Arabia’s foreign aid priorities: first to Arab states, 
second to non-Arab Islamic states and third to non- 
Arab, non-Islamic states facing a Communist 
threat. Saudi aid priorities thus vary significantly 
from foreign aid priorities that are based on more 
secular political interests and economic needs. 

Saudi Arabia’s national security policy is in- 
fluenced primarily by history and environment. 
From the isolation of their desert heartland and cen- 
turies of warfare with their immediate neighbors, 
the Saudis have developed a strong sense of “en- 
circlement” by enemies. The names of the enemies 
change over time, but the encirclement syndrome 
remains. In the 1960s, Egypts Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser was a major antagonist; in the 1970s, Israel, 
which labored to undermine Saudi~American rela- 
tions based on oil, overshadowed the others; in the 
1980's, Iran was the primary threat; and in 1990, 
Iraq became the primary threat when it invaded 
Kuwait. 

Israel will continue to be viewed as a major secur- 
ity threat until an Arab-Israeli settlement can be 
reached; and regardless of any improvement in 
relations with Iran (now that Ayatollah Khomeini 
has passed from the scene), Saudi-Iranian relations 
will never be truly cordial. Deep-seated Arab-Per- 
sian rivalry ensures that Saudi-Iranian competition 
will not disappear. 

The degree to which Iraq remains a national 
security threat to Saudi Arabia depends on the out- 
come of the Kuwait crisis and the longevity of the 
Iraqi regime. Saddam Hussein has proved himself 
to be a potential foe regardless of mutual interests, 
and Iraq's large standing army and chemical and 
potential nuclear warfare capabilities will continue 
to be a threat no matter who is in power in 
Baghdad. 


Saudis also see themselves encircled by world 
communism, and while their strident anti- 
communism is not likely to change in the 1990's, 
their relations with Communist states will change. 
With the end of the cold war and the likely advent of 
a younger generation of Saudi leaders who are frus- 
trated by what they see as patronizing American 
attitudes and the uncompromisingly pro-Israeli pol- 
icies of the United States, closer ties with Com- 
munist nations are likely. 

In sum, barring a major calamity, including a 
worst-case scenario in the Kuwait crisis, the 
chances for continued stability in Saudi Arabia ap- 
pear to be good. Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that basic political, economic and defense 
policy patterns will remain constant. 

Changes are taking place, however; most no- 
tably, the desert kingdom is maturing into a major 
regional political actor and an international oil 
power and its people are becoming more 
sophisticated because of modern communications, 
transportation and education. These changes are 
likely to be felt first in the area of public policy. 
Rapid economic and social change does not yet ap- 
pear to have greatly affected basic conservative 
Saudi social values, nor has change threatened the 
cohesion of Saudi society; this has enabled Saudi 
Arabia to maintain its political stability in a region 
marked by chaos. 


SYRIA IN 1990 
(Continued from page 31) 

Syria’s successful offensive against General Aoun 
was clearly facilitated by the turn of events in the 
Gulf crisis. The general’s original rebellion against 
Syria in 1988-1989 was supported by Iraq, which 
provided him with weapons, financial aid and mili- 
tary support. Iraq was unable to help him in Oc- 
tober, 1990. Syria’s reluctance to engage directly in 
an attack against the Christian enclave had been 
nourished by a sense that it would not be accep- 
table, in different ways and for different reasons, to 
the United States, France and Israel. It correctly 
calculated that, in the circumstances obtaining in 
the region in the fall of 1990, it possessed greater 
freedom of action in Lebanon, and it took full ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

A few days later, Dany Chamoun, the son of the 
late President Camille Chamoun, and his family 
were assassinated in their home in Beirut. There is 
no evidence to link Syria to the assassination, but 
it took place against the background of Acun’s fall 
and reinforced the feeling that those opposed to 
Syria and representing the prospect (dim though it 
might have been) of independent Lebanese power 
were being eliminated. The policy of gradual but 
persistent extension of Syrian hegemony into 


Lebanon was once again being implemented. 

Syria’s role in the anti-Iraq coalition that crystal- 
ized in August, 1990, was motivated primarily by 
the active rivalry between the two Baath regimes 
and their leaders. Iraq’s return to the Arab arena 
after the end of the Iran-Iraq war had an adverse ef- 
fect on Syria’s standing, and Assad saw a successful 
Iraqi outcome of the Gulf crisis as a direct threat to 
his own rule in Syria. And yet there was more than 
a measure of ambiguity in Syria’s participation in 
the anti-Iraq coalition. 

The alliance also encountered some opposition 
inside Syria. Some newspaper reports about the op- 
position’s activity inside Syria—demonstrations 
and the distribution of leaflets — may have been fed 
by Iraqi or other hostile sources. But other reports 
seem to have been well founded. There is no coher- 
ent and organized opposition to Assad’s regime in 
Syria, but the underlying diffuse opposition to the 
regime has not died out, and it apparently fed on 
the awkwardness of the new policy. This was made 
evident by the speech Assad delivered on Septem- 
ber 12 during the graduation of the fifth class of 
military paratroopers. It was Assad’s first major 
public pronouncement on the Gulf crisis since its 
outbreak; and it had a clearly apologetic tone. 
Assad began by assailing the actions of Saddam 
Hussein. The occupation of Kuwait was, he said, a 
blow to inter-Arab relations and to the Arab cause. 
It resulted in the squandering of Arab resources, in 
pushing the Palestinian issue to the sidelines and in 
the dispatching of foreign troops to Arab soil. He 
then addressed those in Syria who were critical of 
his government's policies: 


I am referring to some people, knowing that many 
who fall into this mistake and avoid the true dimen- 
sions of the problem are innocent people whose opin- 
ions are governed by knowledge and experience that 
may not be sufficient for fair judgment. l l 


Later in the speech, Assad directly addressed a 
question that was being asked in Syria: 


There are those who wonder— within the framework 
of a delusion or within the framework of erroneous 
thinking — they wonder how Arab forces can be pres- 
ent on Saudi Arabian territories while foreign troops 
are there. Imagine this fallacy... . 


It was primarily under the impact of these pres- 
sures and considerations that Syria adopted an am- 
biguous posture toward Jraq and toward the coali- 
tion of which it was an important member. The am- 
biguity was enhanced in October, when Syria’s 
media resumed their criticism of United States pol- 
icies in the Middle East. Nor is the ambiguity likely 
to diminish as long as uncertainty continues with 
regard to the outcome of the Gulf crisis. 
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IRAQ’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 
(Continued from page 4) 

an enourmous outpouring of support from the Arab 
world, long frustrated by its inability to deal with 
Israel and unhappy over the long-standing military 
imbalance in the Middle East. Although most 
Arabs had no illusions about Saddam’s ruthless- 
ness, this speech made him an instant hero for 
“standing up to Israel.” 

The response opened new vistas for Saddam. 
Cautiously, he began to assume the mantle of the 
new Arab champion against Israel and Western im- 
perialism. Expanding on his April 2 speech, he ex- 
tended Iraq’s military deterrence to all Arab states 
who asked for it. He lashed out at the continuing 
United States presence in the Gulf, attacked Soviet 
Jewish immigration to Israel and advocated the with- 
drawal of Arab investment funds from the United 
States and their diversion to the Soviet Union.® 
Meanwhile, he encouraged the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) to look to Baghdad for 
support. By the time of the Arab League summit in 
Baghdad in May, Saddam had used his champion- 
ship of causes popular with the Arab masses to 
develop a broader base of support in the Arab 
world. In retrospect, the base was far softer than he 
perceived it, but it buoyed his confidence. 


A CONSPIRACY THEORY 

These external events were coupled with domes- 
tic developments that played an even greater role in 
the Kuwait debacle. One factor was Saddam’s view 
of the world. While his deepest thoughts cannot be 
known, his speeches—and those of key ministers 
connected with the crisis— indicate the growing in- 
fluence of a multifaceted conspiracy theory. The 
theory illustrates Iraq’s isolation and the garrison 
mentality of its leaders. This ideological construct 
emerged in 1986, in the wake of the Irangate revela- 
tions, when Iraqi suspicion of the West was high.** 

In the last half of the 1970's, according to the 
theory, Iraq emerged as a strong Arab power chal- 
lenging Egypt and the Camp David accords. f Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s rise to power in Iran, 


**Fditor’s note: The term “Irangate” refers to the Iran-contra 
affair, which revealed in 1986 that officials in the administration 
of President Ronald Reagan had made secret contacts with [ran 
to offer to ship arms to Iran in exchange for releasing American 
hostages in Lebanon. See Current History, January, 1987, p. 
52ff. 

{The Camp David accords were signed by United States 
President Jimmy Carter, Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin and Egyptian President Anwar Sadat at Camp David, 
Maryland, in 1978. The accords established a framework that 


“was to lead to the “full autonomy’ of the Arab inhabitants of the 


West Bank and Gaza Strip after a five-year transitional period. 

8Speech by Saddam Hussein to the ACC meeting, February, 
1990, cited in “The Kuwaiti Question,” White Paper by Iraq's 
foreign minister, Baghdad, September 4, 1990. 
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his attempt to overthrow the Iraqi regime and the 
subsequent war with Iran were seen as a Western- 
supported means to thwart Iraq's power. The effort, 
which took eight years and cost Iraq dearly, failed. 
Iran lost the war and Iraq emerged victorious, an 
outcome Israel and its allies in the West had failed 
to anticipate. 

The West then turned to other means. A cam- 
paign was initiated in the Western press to malign 
Iraq for its human rights record, for its use of chem- 
ical weapons and for its treatment of the Kurds. 
More important, however, was the West’s attempt 
to thwart Iraq’s postwar recovery, to squeeze its 
economy through financial restrictions and to pre- 
vent its military development by curtailing technol- 
ogy transfers.? The fall in oil prices was blamed on 
the manipulation of the market by the West and its 
regional partners, Kuwait and the UAE, an act that 
Iraq equated with a declaration of war.!° In the in- 
sular atmosphere of Baghdad, this theory, elabor- 
ated by academics and party spokesmen, took root 
and grew, making accurate assessments of the in- 
ternational environment impossible and making 
“signals” intended to generate a modification in 
Iraq’s behavior bound to fail. 

Saddam’s growing monopoly of power was the 
final factor that led to his miscalculation. Since the 
establishment of the current Baath regime in 1968, 
Iraq has been under the rule of an authoritarian dic- 
tatorship that brooked no dissent. In the first decade 
of the regime, however, Saddam Hussein governed 
in tandem with others. His partner, President 
Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr, a former army officer with 
strong ties to the military, kept Saddam’s proclivity 
for risk-taking in check. In these early years, the 
party hierarchy also played a greater role in deci- 
sion making. 

These trends were reversed in 1979, when Bakr 
was eased out of the presidency and Saddam as- 
sumed the position himself. At the same time, he 
executed 22 members of the party hierarchy, in- 
cluding five close associates, all accused of a plot 
against the regime, for which the evidence still re- 
mains obscure. This act ushered in a decade of 
totalitarianism. 

In the course of the war, more power gravitated 
into Saddam’s hands as he downgraded the party, 
promoted younger technocrats to the Presidential 
Palace and relied increasingly on members of his 
own family to staff key security, intelligence and 
military posts. Critical security posts were occupied 
by his half brothers and later by cousins from the 





8The conspiracy has been laid out in many officia) publica- 
tions, including the White Paper noted above. 

10Speech by Saddam Hussein, May 30, 1990, in FBIS, Near 
East/South Asia Report, July 19, 1999, p. 21. 

"Marr, Modern History, pp. 228-232, 303-305. 


related Majid clan. Beyond these appointments, 
Saddam relied on a widening circle of Tikritis 
(family associates and unrelated cohorts from Sad- 
dam’s hometown of Tikrit), By the beginning of 
1990, Saddam had eliminated virtually all asso- 
ciates sufficiently independent to give him advice he 
did not want to hear. The last person who might 
have filled that role was his cousin and brother-in- 
law, Minister of Defense Adnan Khair Allah, who 
was killed in a helicopter crash in May, 1989.1 

Meanwhile, a personality cult of monumental 
proportions took shape in Baghdad under the care- 
ful cultivation of Saddam's minister of information 
and culture, Latif Nsayyif Jassim. Larger-than-life 
posters of Saddam graced every province; 
thousands of schoolchildren memorialized him on 
his birthday; obligatory tableside photos of him 
were to be found in the homes of Baghdad officials; 
and a law was passed that made insulting the Presi- 
dent an offense punishable by prison or worse. Sys- 
tematic adulation eventually took its toll, distancing 
Saddam Hussein further and further from political 
reality. 

Monolithic power domestically was compounded 
by international isolation. Saddam himself has 
spent little time abroad. He lived in Cairo for 
several years as a student in the early 1960’s and has 
visited Paris and the Soviet Union once or twice, 
And the war also made it impossible for much of 
Iraq’s professional class to travel. Those who had 
considerable first-hand knowledge of the West 
either were not trusted or were removed from the 
inner circle. As a result, Saddam’s understanding of 
the West—even of the Arab world—and its likely 
reactions to events was seriously flawed. 


THE MARCH INTO KUWAIT 

Given Saddams increased confidence and his 
mounting problems with Kuwait, there is little 
doubt that he intended to apply increased military 


. pressure on Kuwait. Just when the decision was 


made to invade Kuwait and remove its leadership if 
intimidation failed is still not clear, but it may have 
been rather late in the game. Tensions with Kuwait 
had been building for some time, but until the late 
spring of 1990, they had been contained. The issue 
of the boundary settlement and the islands had been 
simmering since the failure to solve it in February, 
1989. Meanwhile, Iraq had raised another “border” 
issue, that of the Rumailah oil field, part of which 
extends across the Kuwaiti border. Iraq demanded 
ownership of the entire-field and claimed that the 
Kuwaitis had been pumping oil from the field and 
selling it abroad while Iraq had been fighting Iran. 
Iraq submitted a bill for more than $2 billion for the 
Jost oil revenue and demanded rectification of the , 
northern Kuwaiti frontier. 


By May, 1990, however, these border problems, 
even the issue of the islands, took second place to 
Iraq’s growing financial problems. As the drop in oil 
prices took its toll in Baghdad, the Iraqi leadership 
fixed on economic issues in its dispute with Kuwait. 
Chief among these was production above their 
OPEC quotas by Kuwait and the UAE, an issue 
that had considerable justification and was popular 
in the Arab world. The UAE was equally at fault, 
but Kuwait was closer at hand. Misreading Iraq’s 
seriousness, Kuwait mishandled the situation, 
reneging-on an earlier promise to reduce production, 
refusing to compromise on the Rumailah situation 
and, adding insult to injury, reminding Iraq of its 
unpaid war debts to Kuwait. 

On May 30, at a closed meeting of the Arab 
League summit, Saddam Hussein warned that the 
economic measures being taken against Iraq were 
tantamount to war. Even more pointed was his pro- 
nouncement on July 17 that if words failed, he 
would have no choice but “to resort to effective ac- 
tion.”!? Even though Kuwait had acceded in part to 
Iraq’s demands for higher oil prices and more re- 
stricted oil production in Geneva in July, the key 
issues remained unresolved at a subsequent meet- 
ing arranged by the Saudis and Egyptians in Jid- 
dah. The Kuwaitis left the meeting, apparently 
thinking further negotiations were possible. 

The following day, Iraqi troops, which had been 
sitting on the Kuwaiti frontier in full view of the 
world, marched into Kuwait City. The occupation 
was completed in a matter of six hours. Minutes 
before the tanks rolled up to the Dasman Palace 
gates, most. of Kuwait ruling Sabah family 
escaped, except for the Emirs younger brother, 
who died defending the palace. 

Although Iraq claimed that it had entered Ku- 
wait at the invitation of Kuwait’s own opposition, 
its failure to find any Kuwaitis to cooperate: soon 
ended that fiction. Instead, Iraq finally produced 
shadowy Iraqi figures to assume Cabinet positions. 
Meanwhile, Egypt called an Arab League summit 
meeting in Cairo. Efforts by Arab regimes, notably 
that of Jordan, to mediate, failed. In a bitter and 
divisive Arab League meeting on August 10, the 
League split. Twelve of the 21 members con- 
demned the invasion and called for an Arab force to 
be dispatched to Saudi Arabia. The others ab- 
stained or voted against the resolution. Thereupon, 
Iraq rescinded the fiction of an opposition Kuwaiti 
government and annexed Kuwait, reviving its 
long-standing claim to the entire country. It at- 
tached a northern strip of Kuwaiti territory (not 
surprisingly renamed Saddamiyyah) to Basra. The 
rest of Kuwait was incorporated into Iraq as its 
nineteenth province. 


125peech by Saddam Hussein, July 17, 1990. 
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Kuwait was systematically looted of every re- 
movable possession: the gold reserves in the central 
bank; food, furniture and household items; cars; 
and even a dismantled petrochemical plant. By Oc- 
tober, half the Kuwaiti population (which had 
numbered about 800,000 before the invasion) had 
fled, along with Palestinians, other Arab residents 
and many Asian workers. Although figures are un- 
certain, some Shiite residents of southern Iraq 
replaced the refugees; there were also some Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians sympathetic to Iraq. A nas- 
cent Kuwaiti resistance was brutally stamped out 
by summary executions, torture and internment. 
Most Kuwaiti males between the ages of 18 and 45 
were taken to Baghdad, where they were held hos- 
tage — along with Western males. Two months after 
the occupation, the secret police of Iraq were well 
on their way to establishing in Kuwait the kind of 
police state to which Iraqis had long since become 
accustomed. 


IRAQ’S FUTURE 

Iraq’s occupation and brutalization of Kuwait, 
together with the massive multinational airlift of 
troops to Saudi Arabia, have generated a profound 
crisis in the Gulf, the outcome of which is still 
uncertain. Whatever its end, the crisis is likely to 
produce change in many areas, particularly in the 
dynamics of regional politics. The willingness of the 
Gulf Arabs to allow foreign troops on their soil, the 
consolidation of a more democratic trend among 
the exiled Kuwaiti community, the bitter split in the 
Arab League and the alienation of the poor north- 
ern Arabs from their rich cousins in the Gulf all por- 
tend changes in attitudes that are likely to be fol- 
lowed by political and social changes. Nowhere is 
change more likely than in Iraq itself. 

No outcome is likely to be as favorable as that 
which Iraq faced on August 1. Even if there is a 
peaceful resolution of the conflict, Iraq’s economy is 
likely to suffer as a result of the boycott, and if there 
is war, Iraq will suffer substantial damage. Even 
before the occupation of Kuwait, Iraq faced difficult 
economic choices and a stagnating economy. 

The invasion and ruthless occupation of Kuwait 
have revealed the worst side of the regime. Its inter- 
national reputation, damaged even before the inva- 
sion, is at an all-time low. If the regime survives, it 
will probably not be able to attract the technology 
and weaponry it wants to enhance its regional am- 
bitions. On the contrary, both regional and interna- 
tional coalitions are likely to emerge to “contain” 
any repetition of Iraq's aggression. And Iraq’s 
population, already weary from eight years of war, 
is likely to become even more frustrated in the face 
of the slow economic growth that will probably oc- 
cur in the wake of this adventure. 
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Nor is the issue of Iraq’s access to the Gulf likely 
to be resolved. Indeed, the possession of Bubiyan 
could become a key obstacle in any peaceful solu- 
tion to the crisis, much as the Shatt-al-Arab was in 
the war with Iran. Whether Iraq withdraws from 
Kuwait in accordance with United Nations resolu- 
tions, or it is forced out by military action, the geo- 
strategic problems will remain. Ultimately, some 
regional security regime that satisfies all the coun- 
tries involved must be established in the northern 
Gulf. 

Iraq’s domestic politics provide the greatest ele- 
ment of uncertainty. A continuation of the Baath 
regime with much of its military intact may well be 
viewed as a continuing danger by many states in the 
region and is unlikely to bring much change in do- 
mestic politics. A war is likely to unseat the re- 
gime — indeed even a peaceful resolution will leave 
its survival in doubt—but the results of military ac- 
tion may require years of rebuilding. Should the 
regime be overthrown, a period of instability is 
probable as a new regime seeks to establish its 
footing and grapple with the problems of recon- 
struction. Such an eventuality, however, would at 
least provide some hope of fundamental change and 
a much-needed breakthrough in Iraq's isolation. 
Once again, this country, rich in economic 
resources and human skills, has had to pay the price 
for political mismanagement on a colossal and 
tragic scale. a 





UNITED STATES POLICY 
(Continued from page 8) 

military force. Deployment of forces to and coop- 
eration with the member states of the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council (GCC) reached levels that had never 
been anticipated. The United States presence clear- 
ly prevented Iraq from extending its control to 
Saudi Arabia, an initial fear of both the United 
States and Saudi Arabia. It was hoped that the com- 
bined international political, diplomatic and 
economic effort would achieve the removal of Sad- 
dam’s forces from Kuwait without resorting to 
force. ; 

In the early days of the crisis, the Bush adminis- 
tration gained substantial domestic support for its 
handling of the crisis. The administration then 
faced the basic questions posed by Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait: how to achieve a relatively low-cost (in 
manpower and dollars) victory in which Iraq would 
withdraw from Kuwait. Could war be avoided 
while the stated objectives of United States policy 
were achieved? 

In mid-November, the administration began to 
seek support for a UN Security Council resolution 
to permit the use of force against Iraq. This was in- 
tended partly to dull domestic criticism of the Bush 


administration’s movement toward actual hostilities 
in the Gulf without a declaration of war by the 
United States Congress and without a UN decision 
to permit the use of force. A debate also began in 
Congress and among the American public about 
just what the goals of United States policy were in 
the Gulf, especially after President Bush announced 
in early November that he was increasing the 
number of United States troops in the Gulf by 
150,000. 

The role of the allies (especially Japan and Ger- 
many) in carrying their fair share of the burden on 
the ground and in the cost of the operation soon 
became a matter of concern. A broader question 
was the ultimate goal of United States policy. 
Should the United States go to war to protect Saudi 
Arabia? To respond to mistreatment of Americans 
held hostage in Kuwait and Iraq? To respond to ter- 
rorist strikes against Americans? What of the time 
duration? How long and how many United States 
troops should be retained in the region? For what 
kind of activity? 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 

From the beginning of the Gulf crisis, the Bush 
administration sought to separate the situation on 
the Arabian Peninsula from the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Its primary purpose was to prévent Saddam 
Hussein from using the Palestinian issue to divide 
the anti-Iraq coalition. The Iraqi idea was simple: 
to create a situation in which Iraq and Israel would 
clash directly, thereby forcing Arab states to decide 
whether to “side? with the United States (and 
therefore Israel), or move to a neutral or a pro-Iraq 
stance. 

The United States efforts to separate the two 
issues worked successfully during the initial weeks 
of the crisis. Israel played the role of “silent partner,” 
cooperating with the United States in intelligence 
sharing and related areas but not participating in 
the force and keeping a low-profile posture. Today, 
the United States faces a new Middle East and will 
have to reassess its policies. This will have to in- 
clude a new approach to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
even if it is not a quid pro quo for Arab support of 
the United States in the Guif. 

The Middle East created by the Gulf crisis will be 
different from its predecessor in many ways. The 
success or failure of United States policy in con- 
fronting the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, coupled with 
the changed nature of the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
of the United States~Israeli special relationship, 
will require the United States to be responsive to the 
new Middle East in ways unprecedented in United 
States policy for the region. The nature and direc- 
tion of that policy can only be determined after the 
resolution of the Persian Gulf crisis. a 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





A Current History chronology covering the most important events of Novémber, 1990, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arms Control 
(See Inti, CSCE, Warsaw Pact) 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) 
Nov. 19— Meeting in Paris for 3 days, delegates from the 34 


CSCE member nations sign a far-reaching arms control ` 


agreement that will cut the number of weapons and troops in 
Europe; under the terms of the agreement, much of the non- 
nuclear. weaponry of the NATO and Warsaw Pact nations 
will be destroyed. 

Nov. 21—At the conclusion of the meeting, the participants 
sign the Charter of Paris for a New Europe, which pledges 
“steadfast commitment to democracy based on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, prosperity through economic lib- 
erty . . . and equal security for all countries.” 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
(See Inil, Persian Gulf Crisis; Brazil) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Intl, CSCE) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Inil., UN; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Foreign Policy, Legislation) 

Nov. 1— The U.S. commander of the multinational forces in 
the Persian Gulf, General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, says it 
may not be in the best interests of the U.S. and “a long-term 
balance of power in this region” to destroy Iraq, although he 
claims his forces could do so. 

Nov. 5—U.S. and Saudi officials agree on command ar- 
rangements for a possible offensive strike against Iraq, pro- 
vided that U.S. President George Bush and Saudi King Fahd 
agree on this action; if offensive action is taken, U.S. forces 
will be free to plan and to act without Saudi interference. 

Nov. 7—In Cairo, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak urges 
the allied coalition against Iraq to wait “at least 2 to 3 more 
months” to see if sanctions force Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait; he warns Iraq’s President Saddam Hussein that if he 
does not withdraw his forces, “there will be no other way out” 
except war. 

Nov. 8—President Bush orders more than 150,000 additional 
U.S. troops to be sent to the Gulf “to provide an adequate of- 
fensive military option” to force Iraq from Kuwait; U.S. 
troop strength will exceed 380,000 by early 1991, 

Saddam dismisses his chief of staff, Lieutenant General 
Nazir al-Khazraji; Western observers believe that the gen- 
‘eral may have opposed the invasion of Kuwait. 

Nov. 9— U.S. Defense Secretary Dick Cheney announces that 
plans to rotate U.S. forces in the Gulf at 6- to 8-month inter- 
vals have been dropped and that the forces already in the 
Gulf or in transit will remain there for the duration of the 
crisis. t 

Nov. 10 — Speaking in Paris on the last stop of an'8-country trip 
to the Middle East and Europe to confer with U.S. allies 
about the Gulf crisis, U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d 
explains the need for consensus for “collective action . . . to 
make all our options credible.” Baker admits that there are 


differing views about how long to wait for United Nations 
(UN) sanctions against Iraq to become effective. 

Nov. 15— Iraq invites the International Atomic Energy Agency 
to come to Iraq to verify that 27.6 pounds of almost pure 
uranium 235— which Iraq salvaged from its Osirak nuclear 
reactor—are not being used to make an atomic weapon; 
Israel destroyed the Osirak nuclear plant in an air strike in 
1981. 

Nov. 18 — Saddam says he will release all hostages beginning on 
Christmas Day “unless something takes place that mars the 
atmosphere of peace.” 

Nov. 19—Iraq’s official news agency announces that Iraq will 
send an additional 250,000 troops to Kuwait and nearby 
areas. 

Nov. 21—President Bush meets in Jiddah, Saudi Arabia, with 
the Kuwaiti Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah, and 
Saudi King Fahd. 

Nov, 22—President Bush and his wife, Barbara, visit with front- 
line troops in Saudi . Arabia; the President tells the members 
of a Marine outpost that “we are not walking away until the 
invader is out of Kuwait.” l 

British Defense Secretary Tom King informs Parliament 
that Britain will send 14,000 more troops to the multinational 
forces in the Gulf, along with more tanks, ships and aircraft. 

Nov. 23— President Bush meets with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad in Damascus; President Bush says, “Mr. Assad is lined 
up with us with a commitment to force” in the Gulf, 

Nov. 26— Soviet Foreign Ministry officials insist that Iraq allow 
some 3,000 Soviet citizens to return to the Soviet Union; Iraq 
has promised to release them. 

Nov. 27—After examining Iraq's nuclear reactor fuel supply, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency reports that the fuel 
has not been used to build a nuclear explosive device. 

Nov. 30—At a White House press conference, President Bush 
announces that he has invited Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz to Washington, D.C., for talks; he says that he is willing 
to send U.S. Secretary of State Baker to Baghdad for talks 
with Saddam between December 15 and January 15 “to 
discuss all aspects of the Gulf crisis.” 

The U.S, Defense Department reports that 300 additional 
aircraft are being sent to the Persian Gulf. 


South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) 

Nov. 24—In the Maldives, the leaders of SAARC conclude a 
3-day meeting calling for greater cooperation to fight drug 
trading and asking Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait; Bangla- 
desh, Bhutan, India, the Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka are the members of SAARC. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Ethiopia) 

Nov. 14—The Israeli government agrees to invite senior UN 
official Jean-Claude Aimé to Israel to discuss the killing of 21 
Palestinians during a riot in Jerusalem on October 8; Securi- 
ty Council members welcome the Israeli agreement. 

Nov. 15—Soviet envoy to Iraq Yevgeny Primakov calls for a 
delay in a Security Council resolution authorizing the use of 
force against Iraq; he hopes to allow Iraqi President Hussein 
a “face-saving” way to leave Kuwait peacefully. 
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Nov. 19—President Bush meets in Paris with Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev to discuss a Security Council resolution 
authorizing the use of force against Iraq. 

Nov. 24—The 5 permanent members of the Security Council 
adopt a final draft for a peace settlement in Cambodia; the 4 
warring Cambodian factions must agree to the pact and to 
the establishment of a Supreme National Council; the 
12-page document also calls for thousands of UN adminis- 
trators and peacekeeping troops to govern Cambodia until 
free elections are held. 

Nov. 27—Referring to a possible Security Council resolution 
authorizing. the use of force against Iraq, Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz says Iraq “will never succumb to 
pressure.” 

Nov. 29—The Security Council votes, 12 to 2, with China ab- 
staining, for a resolution that authorizes UN members “to use 
all necessary means” to enforce previous Security Council 
resolutions calling for Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait. Guba 
and Yemen vote against resolution 678, which gives Iraq un- 
til January 15 to withdraw its forces. The resolution “requests 
all states to provide appropriate support for the actions 
undertaken in pursuance . . . of this resolution.” 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See also Intl, CSCE) 

Nov. 3—In Budapest, the 6 Warsaw Pact members agree on 
the distribution of their military equipment after the 
34-nation conventional arms agreement is signed in Paris on 
November 19. 


World Climate Conference 

Nov. 7—The 135 nations at the 10-day Geneva conference on 
the world climate end their session. British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher says that the U.S. should not use the 
need for more research on global warming as an excuse not to 
take immediate action. The U.S. was singled out at the con- 
ference as the largest contributor to world carbon dioxide 
emissions, which are a cause of global warming. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Nov. 21 — President Najibullah says that he has met with guer- 
rilla leaders to discuss a political solution to the civil war. 


ANGOLA 
Nov. 12—President José Eduardo dos Santos invites guerrilla 
leaders from UNITA (National Union for the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola) to help draft a new constitution. 


ARGENTINA 
(See Brazil) 


BANGLADESH 
(See also Inil, SAARC) 


Nov. 27—The government declares a state of emergency after - 


several weeks of violent protest by opposition leaders seeking 
the resignation of President H.M. Ershad. 

Nov. 29—Police clash with antigovernment protesters in 
Dhaka; opposition leaders say that 50 people were killed in 
demonstrations yesterday. 


BHUTAN 
(See Intl, SAARC) 


BRAZIL 
Nov. 28—At a meeting at the Brazilian-Argentine border, 
Brazilian President Fernando Collor de Mello and Argentine 
President Carlos Saúl Menem formally renounce the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons; they sign an agreement to begin 


negotiations with the International Atomic Energy Agency to 
set up a system of inspections and safeguards, but do not say 
they will sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. . 


BULGARIA 
Nov. 18— Angered by food shortages and rationing, more than 
70,000 protesters gather in Sofia to demand that Prime Min- 
ister Andrei Lukanov resign; Lukanov said yesterday that to 
resign under pressure “would be a betrayal of democracy.” 
Nov. 21 — Police clash with about 200,000 antigovernment pro- 
testers in Sofia. 


- Nov. 22—Parliament debates an economic austerity budget. 


Lukanov tells Parliament he will resign if other parties do not 
join the ruling Socialist party in passing the budget. 


Nov. 23—In Parliament, the Socialist government wins a con- 


fidence vote. 

Nov. 24—More than 30,000 pro-government demonstrators 
rally in Sofia to show their support for Lukanov. 

Nov. 26—Tens of thousands of workers across the country 
strike in an attempt to force the government to resign. 

Nov. 27—In an interview with The New York Times, former 
President Todor Zhivkov says that communism in Bulgaria 
was a mistake that he would not repeat. 

Nov. 29— After the largest labor organization, the Confedera- 
tion of Independent Trade Unions, joins a strike that began 
on November 26, Lukanov resigns. He will remain in office 
until a new government is formed. 

Nov. 30—Newspapers report that parliamentary elections will 
be held in 6 months. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


: CHAD 
Nov. 30—French diplomats report that forces led by Idris 
Deby, a renegade general who began an offensive 3 weeks 
ago, have captured Abéché, a key town in eastern Chad. 


CHINA 
(See Intl, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


COLOMBIA 
Nov. 11— The governor's office in Taraza says that rebel attacks 
on 2 towns yesterday resulted in 40 deaths; this is the 
strongest rebel offensive this year. 


CUBA 
(See Intl, UN) 


DJIBOUTI 
(See Ethiopia) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Nov. 20— Most businesses and services are shut down on the 2d 
day of a general strike aimed at forcing President Joaquin 
Balaguer to resign because of his economic austerity plan. 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Israel) 

Nov. 29— About 25 percent of the voters participate in general 
parliamentary elections; the opposition boycotts the elections 
because of what it considers “undemocratic” and “improperly 
supervised” procedures. 


EL SALVADOR 
Nov. 20—Attacks by the leftist Farabundo Martí guerrillas on 
more than 12 military positions kill at least 20 people and in- 
jure 46; the guerrillas sabotage power lines and electrical in- 
stallations throughout the country. 


ETHIOPIA 
Nov. 24— UN officials report that the government and Eritrean 
guerrillas have tentatively agreed to allow ships carrying food 
relief to pass through the guerrilla-controlled Red Sea port of 
Massawa; the ships will be inspected by UN officials in Dji- 
bouti before entering the port to ensure that no military sup- 
plies are aboard. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 12—In Paris and several other cities, about 250,000 high 
school students demonstrate to protest ineffective school securi- 
ty, inadequate government spending on schools and an insuffi- 
cient teaching staff. President Francois Mitterrand meets with 
student representatives; thereafter the government announces 
an emergency plan to improve school conditions. 

Nov. 19— Prime Minister Michel Rocard wins a no-confidence 
vote in the National Assembly; a coalition of Communists, 
conservatives and centrists called for the vote in an attempt to 
bring down the government because of its support for a 1.1 
percent social security tax. 


GERMANY 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 8—After 5 hours of talks, Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
Polish Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki announce that 
they have reached agreement on a treaty that formally estab- 
lishes the permanent border between Poland and Germany 
at the Oder and Neisse rivers. 

Nov. 14—In Warsaw, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher and Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof Skubiszewski 
sign the treaty guaranteeing the Polish-German border. The 
treaty must be ratified by both Parliaments. 

Nov. 15— Kohl says that Germany will increase its food ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union if a crisis develops during the com- 
ing winter; he asks other Western leaders to support Soviet 
President Gorbachev's economic policies, 

Nov. 26—In eastern Germany, tens of thousands of rail 
workers strike, shutting down passenger and freight lines. 
Nov. 29— After the-government agrees to consider their de- 

mands for higher wages and job security, rail workers in east- 
ern Germany end their strike. . 
Nov. 30—The last section of the Berlin Wall is dismantled. 


GUATEMALA 
Nov. 12— Results of the November 11 elections to choose a suc- 
cessor to President Vinicio Cerezo show that no candidate 
. won more than 50 percent of the vote. A runoff election will 
be held on January 6, 1991. 


HAITI 
Nov. 6— The electoral council rules that Roger Lafontant, a 
leader of the Tontons Macoute paramilitary force during the 
dictatorship of Jean-Claude Duvalier, may not be a can- 
didate in the December 16 presidential elections. 


INDIA 
(See also Intl, SAARC) 

Nov. 2— Thousands of Hindus make a 2d attempt to storm a 
mosque in Ayodhya, Uttar Pradesh; the Hindus want to 
build a temple on the site of the mosque. The 1st attempt in 
October was part of a series of clashes that resulted in more 
than 130 deaths. 

Nov. 7 — After losing a no-confidence vote, 142 to 346, the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister V.P. Singh falls; Singh resigns. 
Singh’s refusal to allow the Hindu militants to build a temple 
in Ayodhya prompted the vote. 

Nov. 8—Rajiv Gandhi and the Congress party decline an in- 
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vitation from President Ramaswami Venkataraman to form 
a new government. 

Nov. 9—Chandra Shekhar, a dissident member of the Janata 
Dal party, is asked to form a government. 

Nov. 10—Shekhar is installed as Prime Minister; Devi Lal 
takes office as Deputy Prime Minister. ; 

Nov. 15— Shekhar orders a curfew in New Delhi after 7 people 
are killed in a clash between Hindus and Muslims. 

Nov. 16—Shekhar wins a vote of confidence in Parliament, 
269 to 204 with 15 absentions; he calls for economic austerity 
and self-reliance, and asks Hindus and Muslims to negotiate 
their differences. 

Nov. 18—Sikh militants kill at least 22 Hindus in Punjab state. 

Nov. 20—In Amritsar, gunmen kill 13 people; Sikh militants 
are suspected. 

Nov. 22— In an attack on a bus in Punjab, Sikh militants kill 13 
people. 

Nov. 28—The army begins a crackdown on an insurgency in 
Assam; Shekhar ousts the Assam state government, which is 
led by a local party that is suspected of helping the insurgents. 


IRAN 
(See also Lebanon) 

Nov. 16—After talks in Baghdad, Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati announces in Teheran that he and Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz have agreed on steps to resolve the re- 
maining disputes caused by the Iran-Iraq war; Velayati is 
the highest-ranking Iranian to visit Iraq in more than 10 
years. 


IRAQ 
(See Ini, Persian Gulf Crisis, SAARC, UN; 
Iran; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


IRELAND 
Nov. 9— Mary Robinson, an independent, wins the presiden- 
tial runoff elections with 52.8 percent of the vote, defeating 
the ruling Fianna Fail party candidate. She is the 1st woman 
to be elected President of Ireland and the ist President since 
1945 who is not a member of Fianna Fail. 


ISRAEL 
(See also nil, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN) 

Nov. 6—Meir Kahane, the leader of the Jewish Defense 
League and the extreme right-wing Kach party, is assassi- 
nated in New York. El Sayyid A. Nosair, an Egyptian-born 
man, is charged with the killing. 

In the occupied West Bank, 2 Palestinians are killed by 
Kahane supporters. k 

Nov. 8— Defense Minister Moshe Arens says Israel will retain 
control of the region in southern Lebanon that it considers a 
“security zone.” 

Nov. 9— Police in Jerusalem close the city to Palestinians from 
the occupied territories to prevent further reprisals for the 
October 8 killing of 21 Palestinians on the Temple Mount or 
for the murder of Kahane. 

Nov. 16— The Agudat Israel party, a small, Orthodox religious 
party, joins the coalition government of Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir, bolstering the government's majority in the 
Knesset. 

Nov. 25—An Egyptian border police officer crosses into Israel 
near Eilat and opens fire on several passing vehicles; 4 
Israelis are killed and 26 are wounded. Egyptian authorities 
arrest the man after he returns across the border. 


IVORY COAST 


- Nov. 26 — Results of yesterday's multiparty parliamentary elec- 
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tions show that the ruling Democratic party won 163 of 175 


seats; opposition leaders charge that the ruling party in- . 


timidated voters and committed fraud. 


JAPAN 
(See also U.S., Labor and Industry) 

Nov. 3—Meeting in Beijing, Japanese and North Korean ne- 
gotiators open preliminary talks on establishing relations be- 
tween their countries. 

Nov. 11—Akihito is enthroned as the 125th Chrysanthemum 
Emperor; he is the 1st Emperor to be enthroned under the 
postwar constitution, which calls the Emperor a symbol, not 
a living god. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Japan) 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, SAARC; U.S.S.R.) 


LEBANON 
(See also Israel; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 6—The New York Times reports that in Damascus, 
representatives of Lebanon’s 2 principal Shiite militias, Amal 
and the Party of God, have signed a peace agreement; the 
signing was supervised by Iranian and Syrian officials. 

Nov. 7—The government sets November 10 as the deadline to 
begin disarming all militias in and around Beirut. The 
militias have 9 days to complete their withdrawal and until 
March, 1991, to disband. : 

Nov. 10— The militias begin their withdrawal from Beirut. 


LIBERIA 
Nov. 28—Two rebel factions, a 5-nation West African 
peacekeeping force, and the remnants of the late President 
Samuel K. Doe's army agree to an immediate cease-fire. The 
peacekeeping force will remain; last week, Amos Sawyer was 
installed by the peacekeeping force as interim leader of 
Liberia. 


MALDIVES 
(See Intl, SAARC) 


MEXICO 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Nov. 12~—The government and right-wing guerrillas agree to 
appoint mediators in peace talks to end their 15-year civil 
war. ; 


MYANMAR 
Nov. 20—The military government sentences opposition 
leaders U Kyi Maung and U Chit Khaing to 10 years in 
prison for allegedly violating the Official Secrets Act. 


NEPAL 
(See also intl, SAARC) 


Nov. 10~—King Birendra officially endorses a new constitution | 


that allows multiparty democracy and human rights. The 
document preserves the King’s position as constitutional 
monarch and leader of the army but vests most executive 
authority in the Prime Minister. Parliamentary elections are 
scheduled for April, 1991. 


NORWAY 
Nov. 3— Gro Harlem Brundtland, the leader of the Labor par- 
ty, takes office as Prime Minister. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also Inti, SAARC) : 

Nov. 6— Nawaz Sharif is sworn in as Prime Minister; he suc- 
ceeds Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, the leader of the caretaker gov- 
ernment that has been in power since the ouster of Benazir 
Bhutto 3 months ago. ` 

Nov. 7 —Sharif says that in order to reduce dependence on oil, 
he will accelerate Pakistan’s nuclear energy program; he says 
it will be used exclusively for peaceful purposes. He also an- 
nounces the end of the state of emergency that was imposed 
when Bhutto’s government was dismissed. 

Nov. 29 — Sharif says he is ready to begin talks with the U.S. on 
Pakistan’s nuclear program; the U.S. Congress cut off aid to 
Pakistan, estimated at $500 million a year, because the U.S. 
could not certify that Pakistan was not building nuclear 
weapons. 


POLAND 
(See also Germany) 

Nov. 7— Lech Walesa says he will step down as leader of the 
Solidarity trade union. . 

Nov. 25— Walesa wins about 40 percent of the vote in today’s 
presidential elections; this is less than the 50 percent required 
to avoid a runoff. Stanislaw Tyminski, a Polish emigré 
businessman, wins about 23 percent and Prime Minister 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki wins about 18 percent. 

Nov. 26—Mazowiecki and his government resign; he will re- 
main in office until a successor is named by the new Presi- 
dent. The runoff elections between Walesa and Tyminski are 
scheduled for December 9. 


ROMANIA: 

Nov. 6—For a 6th day, demonstrators throughout the country 
protest price increases on consumer goods; the increases are 
the result of the government's decision to lift price controls on 
November 1. 

Noy. 15—In the largest antigovernment rallies since 
December, 1989, hundreds of thousands of demonstrators in 
10 cities call for the resignations of Prime Minister Petre 
Roman, President Jon Iliescu and the National Salvation 
Front. 


RWANDA 
Nov. 14—President Juvénal Habyarimana says he will allow 
political parties to function beginning in 1991; he also prom- 
ises to abolish the use of tribal names on national identity 
cards. The leaders of an insurgency that began in October 
say that these concessions are not sufficient to bring an end to , 
the fighting. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S.S.R.) 
Nov. 3—-Oil Minister Hisham al-Nazir reports that in the last 
week, Saudi oil production has risen to more than 8.2 million 
barrels a day, the highest level in 10 years. 


SINGAPORE 

Nov. 13—In Tokyo, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew and U.S. 
Vice President J. Danforth Quayle sign an agreement that 
allows the U.S. to use a base in Singapore for training mis- 
sions. 

Nov. 26~After 31 years in power, Lee resigns as Prime 
Minister. He will remain the head of the ruling People’s Ac- 
tion party. 

Nov. 28—Goh Chok Tong, the former First Deputy Prime 
Minister, takes office as Prime Minister; Goh is Lee’s chosen 
successor. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 2— The government and the African National Congress 
(ANC) agree to a phased release of political prisoners and the 
return of political exiles. 

Nov. 6—At a multiracial. church conference in Rustenburg, 
Willie D. Jonker, a minister in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
says that the church has condoned apartheid and must take 
responsibility for the harm done to black South Africans. 

Nov. 9— The 5-day church conference ends; apartheid is con- 
demned as a sin. 

Nov. 24— Clarence Makwetu, the acting president of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress, says that his organization is ready to 
work with the ANC for political change in South Africa. 

Nov. 29— Under the auspices of Archbishop Desmond Tutu, 
black leaders, including ANC deputy president Nelson 
Mandela, meet to discuss black factional violence; the leader 
of the Zulu Inkatha movement, Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, refuses to attend because he doubts the ANC’s commit- 
ment to peace with his organization. 


SRI LANKA 
(See Intl, SAARC) 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Lebanon; UK, Great Britain) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Inti, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Germany) . 

Nov. 1~The Ukraine introduces its own currency in the form 
of coupons; the coupons can be used with Soviet rubles to buy 
most consumer goods. 

Nov. 2— Near Dubossary, Moldavia, 6 people are killed and 30 
are injured in clashes between Moldavian nationalists and a 
group of Russian-speaking Gagauz who are trying to secede 
from Moldavia. 

Nov. 7 —At the Revolution Day parade in Moscow, a man fires 
a shotgun less than 200 feet from President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev; no one is injured. 

Nov. 9—In Bonn, Gorbachev signs a treaty of “good neighbor- 
liness, partnership and cooperation” with Germany; he is the 
1st foreign leader to visit Germany since its reunification in 
October. 

Nov. 12— Boris Yeltsin, the president of the Russian republic, 
tells a parliamentary committee that differences over the con- 
trol of economic resources like petroleum must be resolved 
before a new union treaty can be signed. 

Nov. 13— Yeltsin says that he has urged Gorbachev to form a 
coalition government and that Gorbachev has agreed to con- 
sider the idea “in principle.” 

Nov. 14—Parliament demands that Gorbachev deliver an 
emergency address on the economy and political authority. 

The legislature of the Georgian republic votes, 232 to'5, to 
elect a non-Communist president of the republic. 

Nov. 15— For the ist time since 1945, Leningrad’s city council 
votes to institute food rationing, beginning December 1. < 
Nov. 16— Gorbachev agrees to reshuffle the government and 
„the military leadership to regain public support for his eco- 
nomic and political policies. He rejects the formation of a 
coalition with non-Communists and insists that the republics 

sign a union treaty that maintains the federal structure. 

Nov. 17 — Gorbachev proposes a new emergency government 
structure in which he will rule along with republic leaders; 
Parliament approves the proposal, which abolishes the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister and establishes the Federation Coun- 
cil as the chief executive agency. Gorbachev remains the ul- 
timate authority, with enhanced powers over the army, 
police and KGB (secret police) through a security council that 
reports to him directly. 


, 
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Nov. 23 — Gorbachev proposes a redesign of the structure of the 
Soviet Union that permits the republics the right to self- 
determination; no details are released. ` 

Nov. 27— On instructions from Gorbachev, Defense Minister 
Dmitri T. Yazov announces that the armed forces have been 
authorized to use force to defend themselves against antimil- 
itary activities in the republics; Gorbachev has said such ac- 
tivities endanger the country’s security. 

Nov. 30— The Kuwaiti ambassador to Moscow, Abdulmoshin 
Duaiji, announces that Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates will lend the Soviet Union $3 billion; 
he says the loans are not related to the Soviet Union’s involve- 
ment in the Persian Gulf crisis. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, World Climate Conference) 

Nov. 1—Sir Geoffrey Howe, a long-time member of the Cab- 
inet, resigns; he was dismissed as foreign secretary in July, 
1989, after insisting that Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
agree to move toward monetary and political union with 
Europe. 

Nov. 14—Michael Heseltine asks Conservative Members of 
Parliament to defeat Thatcher as party leader and Prime 
Minister in an election set for November 20; he offers himself 
as a candidate. l 

Nov. 18— In an interview published today, Thatcher says that 
she will not reverse her opposition to a European monetary 
union and suggests that she might hold a referendum to 
determine voter support. Heseltine opposes such a referen- 
dum. 

Nov. 20—In voting for the leadership of the Conservative par- 
ty, Thatcher fails by 4 votes to win a majority. Heseltine wins 
152 of 372 votes, forcing a runoff vote on November 27. 
Thatcher says she will remain in office. 

Nov. 22—Thatcher announces that she is withdrawing from the 
runoff election. 

Nov. 27—Runoff elections for Gonservative party leader are 
held; John Major wins 185 of the party’s 372 votes, 2 short of 
a majority. After Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd and Hes- 
eltine withdraw, the Conservative party selects Major, a 
47-year-old Thatcher protégé, as Prime Minister. 

Nov. 28—The British and Syrian governments announce that 
relations have been restored; Foreign Secretary Hurd says 
Syria has assured the British government that it will reject in- 
ternational terrorism. 

Nov. 30—John Major is sworn into office as Prime Minister. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 
Nov. 5—Secretary of State James Baker 3d announces the 
dismissal of U.S. diplomat Felix S. Bloch; Bloch has been 
under investigation for almost 2 years as a possible Soviet 
agent “because of his activities and associations.” From 1981 
to 1987, Bloch was a top diplomat at the U.S. embassy in 
` Vienna. 
Nov. 8— William J. Bennett resigns as the director of national 
drug control policy. 


Economy 
‘Nov. 1— The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators fell 0.8 percent in September. 
The Labor Department reports that the nation’s unem- 
ployment rate remained at 5.7 percent in October. 
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Nov. 9—The Labor Department reports that its producer price 
index rose 1.1 percent in October. 

Nov. 16—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 
price index rose 0.6 percent in October. 

The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. foreign 
trade deficit fell slightly in September, to $9.41 billion. 

Nov. 20— The Commerce Department reports a 6 percent drop 
in housing starts in October, the lowest level since the 1981- 
1982 recession. 

Nov. 21—In U.S. District Court in New York, junk bond in- 
novator and financier Michael Milken is sentenced to 10 
years in jail; Milken, a former executive at Drexel Burnham 
Lambert Inc., pleaded guilty in April to 6 counts of con- 
spiracy and fraud related to securities; he will also pay some 
$600 million in fines. 

Nov. 27—The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit rose to $29.75 billion in the 3d quarter. 

Nov. 28— The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 1.7 
percent in the 3d quarter of 1990. 

Testifying before the House Banking Committee, Federal 
Reserve Board chairman Alan Greenspan says the nation’s 
economy turned downward in October and November; his 
figures do not indicate a serious recession at this time. __ 

` Nov. 30—In a speech before the Securities Industry Associa- 
tion, Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady says that the ad- 
ministration will introduce legislation to Congress that would 
reorganize the banking and securities industries; the propos- 
ed legislation would allow banks and securities firms to merge 
and would also remove. barriers to interstate banking. 

The price of oil on the futures market of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange falls to $28.85; the price of oil is still 25 
percent higher than on August 2. 

The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s index 
of leading economic indicators fell by 1.2 percent in October. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Persian Guif Crisis, UN, World Climate Conference; 
Pakistan; Singapore; U.S., Legistation) 

Nov. 13—Ata news conference in Bermuda, Secretary of State 
Baker says that the primary reason for confronting Iraq in the 
Persian Gulf is job security for Americans. 

Nov. 14—President Bush meets with congressional leaders; he 
assures them that he will consult with Congress before using 
force in the Gulf, but he does not agree to seek congressional 
authorization for the use of force in the event of a sudden 
emergency caused by Iraqi action. 

Nov. 26—President Bush meets with Mexican President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari in Agualeguas, Mexico. 

Nov. 27 — President Bush ends his 2-day visit to Mexico; he and 
Salinas agree to negotiate a free-trade agreement between 
their countries, although they do not discuss details. 

Nov. 29—U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon Ryan Crocker re- 
opens the U.S. embassy in Beirut. 

Nov. 30 — President Bush meets with Chinese Foreign Minister 
Qian Qichen in Washington, D.C., this is the 1st high-level 
meeting between officials from the U.S. and China since 
June, 1989, in the U.S. ` 


Labor and Industry : ` 

Nov. 26—Japan’s Matsushita Electric Industrial Company 
purchases the MCA Inc. entertainment company in a deal 
valued at $6.13 billion; this is the largest Japanese purchase 
of an American company to date. 


Legislation 

Nov. 13—Senator Richard Lugar (R., Ind.), senior 
Republican on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and other influential legislators urge President Bush to con- 


vene a special session of Congress on the Persian Gulf crisis. 
The President opposes such a move, and members of Con- 
gress disagree on calling a special session.. - 

Nov. 15—President Bush signs the Clean Air Act of 1990, 
which updates federal air pollution standards. 

Nov. 19— President Bush pocket-vetoes legislation passed by 
Congress on October 26 that would have imposed mandatory 
sanctions against nations and companies that send chemical 
or biological weapons to third world countries like Iraq. 

Nov. 20—45 Democratic members of the House file a lawsuit 
seeking an injunction in U.S. District Court in Washington, 
D.C., to prevent President Bush from starting a war in the 
Persian Gulf without a congressional declaration of war or 
other authority from Congress; the administration believes 
that the President has already consulted with congressional 
leaders and has therefore fulfilled the constitutional require- 
ment that only Congress can declare war. 

Nov. 28— In testimony before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, a former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Ad- 
miral William Crowe, says “if in fact the sanctions (against 
Iraq] will work in 12 to 18 months instead of 6 months, the 
trade-off of avoiding war . . . would . . . be worth it.” 

Another former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General David Jones, testifies that increased U.S. forces in 
the Persian Gulf “. .. might cause us to fight— perhaps 
prematurely and perhaps unnecessarily.” 

Nov, 30—President Bush pocket-vetoes budget legislation 
authorizing $30 billion for the country’s intelligence agencies; 
he says the legislation included a provision that would have 
required him to report to Congress any requests for private or 
foreign aid in covert operations. 


Political Scandal 

Nov. 15—The Senate Ethics Committee opens hearings on the 
5 senators who aided the president of the failed California 
Lincoln Savings and Loan, Charles H. Keating Jr.; Senators 
Alan Cranston (D., Gal.), Dennis De Concini (D., Ariz.), 
John Glenn (D., Ohio), John McCain (R., Ariz.), and 
Donald Riegle Jr. (D., Mich.) are charged with unethical 
behavior. 


Politics 

Nov, 6—In midterm elections nationwide, Democrats gain 1 
additional Senate seat and 8 additional seats in the House of 
Representatives; in the 36 gubernatorial elections, 14 gover- 
norships changed political parties; Lowell Weicker Jr. in: 
Connecticut and Walter Hickel in Alaska win as indepen- 
dents. In the Senate, there will be 56 Democrats and 44 
Republicans; in the House, there will be 267 Democrats and 
165 Republicans, with 1 inde pendent and 2 seats still left 
undecided. 

Nov. 19— The New York Times reports that on November 17, 
William J. Bennett agreed to take the post of Republican na- 
tional chairman. 


Science and Space 

Nov. 20—The space shuttle Atlantis lands at Cape Canaverali in 
Florida, completing a secret military mission that began 
November 15. 


YEMEN 
(See Inti, UN) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 11 — Macedonia holds its ist free elections since 1945. 

Nov. 19—Preliminary results of the Bosnia-Herzegovina par- 
liamentary elections held yesterday show nationalist parties 
defeating the ruling Communist party. The final results will 
not be known until after runoff elections December 2. E 
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As they enter the 1990's, the countries of South America face three continuing problems: in- 
creased production of illicit drugs; mounting foreign debt; and political instability. Our in- 
troductory article discusses the policies of the United States toward South America: “With the 
exception of the Enterprise for the Americas’ initiative, which ts so far only a point of light on 
the horizon, the Bush administration has taken little advantage of the tremendous possibilities 
created by the end of the cold war and the beginning of an era in which there 1s no enemy to 
threaten the United States from Latin America.” 


The United States and South America: 
Beyond the Monroe Doctrine 


= By Wayne S. SMITH 
Adjunct Professor of Latin American Studies, School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins University 


E live in a new world. The cold war is 
over, the Berlin Wall is down, and Ger- 
many has been reunited. The Soviet 
Union has given up on world revolution and says it 
will conduct its foreign policy within the charter of 
the United Nations (UN). Never before in this cen- 
tury has the world seen such hopeful change— 
change whose implications for United States 
policies and attitudes toward Latin America go 
beyond this century and beyond the cold war. 
The most basic United States attitudes toward 
Latin America were formed not in 1945, but almost 
200 years ago. United States interventionism did 
not begin with the cold war; neither did it end with 
it, as evidenced by the December, 1989, invasion of 
Panama. In invading Panama; United States Presi- 
dent George Bush was reverting to an earlier mind- 
set. But what may have seemed appropriate in 1848 
or 1927 is no longer appropriate in the vastly 
changed world of today. The United States must 
begin to rethink the assumptions on which its policy 
has rested since its beginnings. 
One of these assumptions is based on what might 
be called the imperative for strategic denial. ! Sim- 
ply put, this imperative results from the historical 


‘Lars Schoultz, “Inter-American Security: The Changing 
Perceptions of U.S. Policymakers,” unpublished paper, April, 
1990. 

*See John Arthur Logan, No Transfer; An American Security 
Principle (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961). 

3Quoted in Julius W. Pratt, A History of U.S. Foreign Policy 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1955), p. 165. 


observation by American leaders that while no 
other state in the Western Hemisphere was power- 
ful enough to threaten the security of the United 
States, the very weakness of these states rendered 
them vulnerable to the control of outside powers. 
The United States had two great oceans between it 
and harm’s way. Those who intended it harm, how- 
ever, might overcome these natural barriers by 
positioning themselves to the south. Thus one of the 
earliest and most enduring United States objectives 
toward Latin America has been to keep all other 
powers out of this hemisphere. 

Initially, of course, two European powers were 
already positioned to the south: Spain and Por- 
tugal. But Portugal was never viewed as a threat, 
and American leaders looked with equanimity on 
Spain’s colonies below the Rio Grande. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the Spanish em- 
pire was in decline and caused the United States lit- 
tle concern. Precisely for that reason, the United 
States made it clear on several occasions that it 
would not accept the transfer of Spanish territory to 
other European powers. This principle was behind 
the No-Transfer Resolution, which was passed by 
the United States Congress in 1811 with regard to 
the Floridas.? And it underlay Secretary of State 
Henry Clay’s assertion in 1825 that “we could not 
consent to the occupation of those islands [Cuba 
and Puerto Rico] by any European power other 
than Spain under any contingency whatever.” 

Clearly, it was the imperative for strategic denial 
that was also behind the greatest American shib- 


= || 
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boleth, the Monroe Doctrine. One need only to ex- 
amine President James Monroe’s words to see this. 
“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and 
those powers,” he warned the European states, “to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.”* 

For the United States, the underlying concern 
was not the deleterious effects European encroach- 
ment might have on the Latin American states, but 
the threat such encroachment posed for the peace 
and safety of the United States. After 1803 this was 
especially true of the Caribbean basin. With the 
Louisiana Purchase and the acquisition of the im- 
mense territory that emptied through the Mississip- 
pi River into the Gulf of Mexico, the port of New 
Orleans became an American window to the rest of 
the world. The acquisition of California and the 
discovery of gold there in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury made the Central American isthmus equally 
valuable, since it provided a link between the two 
American seaboards. This role took on new dimen- 
sions with the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Control of the Caribbean basin, which guarded 
both the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico and access 
routes to Panama, thus became a vital objective for 
the United States. 


HEMISPHERIC HEGEMONY 

The second basic assumption that has shaped 
United States attitudes toward Latin America is 
that the United States must assert hegemony over 
this hemisphere. The conviction that the United 
States flag should fly from the Bering Straits to 
Tierra del Fuego or that United States control 
should be as effective as if its flag were flying came 
early in the nation’s history. President John Quincy 
Adams predicted in 1819 that the United States 
would absorb all the territory to the south, and that 
this was as certain as the reality “that the Mississip- 
pi... flow[s] to the sea.”> In 1895, Secretary of 
State Richard Olney declared openly that the 
United States “is practically sovereign on this conti- 
nent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition.”6 

Olney’s statement and others like it exaggerated 
the degree of control actually enjoyed by the United 
States. The United States may never have been 


*Ibid., p. 169. 

5Ibid., p. 164. 

sIbid., p. 348. 

7Quoted in Wayne Smith, “Will the U.S. Again Send in the 
Marines?” World Paper, November, 1983. 

8J. Reuben Clark, Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1930). 


“practically sovereign’ in this hemisphere (though it 
came close to being so in the Caribbean basin). 
More important, most Americans believed that the 
United States was sovereign. 

United States leaders were determined to keep 
other powers out of Latin America, and believed 
they had a right to do so and, indeed, to arrange 
things in Latin America to suit their own purposes. 
What the countries of the region thought of this was 
of little consequence. 

The actions the United States has taken on the 
basis of these two assumptions is too well known to 
require extensive cataloging here. Suffice it to recall 
that the United States took half of Mexico’s territory 
in 1848, and a few years later, it gave unofficial 
sympathy and support and, finally, official recogni- 
tion, to William Walker in his filibustering expedi- 
tions in Central America. As the twentieth century 
began, the United States took Puerto Rico and 
turned Cuba into a virtual United States protec- 
torate. And it engineered Panama’s separation from 
Colombia in the early 1900’s and quickly acquired 
rights to build a canal across the newly created 
state. 

In 1904, President Theodore Roosevelt enun- 
ciated what came to be called the Roosevelt cor- 
ollary to the Monroe Doctrine. Since the United 
States would not permit outside powers to intervene 
to redress wrongdoing, it would have to become the 
regional policeman intervening in their stead. The 
United States wasted no time in assuming its new 
duties. In 1905 it intervened in the Dominican Re- 
public to set up a customs collection operation to 
pay off that country’s debt to several European 
creditors. It did the same thing in Nicaragua in 
1912 and in Haiti in 1915. 

By 1927, United States hegemony over Central 
America was so complete that Undersecretary of 
State Robert Olds could say, “Central America has 
always understood that governments we recognize 
and support stay in power, while those we do not 
recognize and support fail.”” 

Olds’s statement was as direct an assertion of 
hegemony as one could hope for. Indeed, the very 
brazenness of statements like this and the extent to 
which they clashed with American idealism may 
have led to American retraction. During the presi- 
dency of Herbert Hoover, between 1929 and 1933, 
the United States Marines were pulled out of every 
country in Latin America except Haiti. President 
Hoover deplored United States interventionism 
and ordered a review of its historical underpinning. 
In response a memorandum written by Undersec- 
retary of State J. Reuben Clark (and published in 
1930) held that the Monroe Doctrine did not give 
the United States the right to intervene in Latin 
America. The Roosevelt corollary was abrogated.® 


. The trend away from interventionism was given 
new impetus by the Roosevelt-Truman Good 
Neighbor policy. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stressed strong economic ties with Latin America, 
not political domination, and favored collective 
security over unilateral actions by the United 
States. At the 1933 Pan-American conference in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Roosevelt pledged that the 
United States would hold to the principle of non- 
intervention. In 1934 the Marines left Haiti, and 
true to his word, Roosevelt did not send them again 
into any Latin American country. Nor did Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

In 1947 the Truman administration helped bring 
into being the so-called Rio Pact, a collective securi- 
ty arrangement that made defense of the Western 

- Hemisphere the responsibility of all member states. 
This was followed in 1948 by the creation of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), which 
provided for the adjudication of disputes among 
members and for collective peacekeeping measures. 

If outside powers still had to be kept out, it was 
clear that those who framed the OAS charter did 
not think this was the responsibility of the United 
States alone. Rather, the Rio Pact and the OAS 
charter made it the duty of all members. As Amer- 
ican political leaders and scholars commented at the 
time, the Monroe Doctrine should thus have be- 
come a multilateral instrument.? 

Initial indications that the United States was 
committed to the OAS charter were taken as en- 
couraging signs that the United States no longer 
considered itself above the law—or, as some Latin 
Americans saw it, a law unto itself— in its relations 
with the countries to the south. Unfortunately, as 
‘the OAS charter was being drawn up, the cold war 
was also beginning in earnest. The whole concept of 
strategic denial took on a new and more passionate 
dimension as the United States became ferociously 
intent on excluding the Soviet Union from the re- 
gion. It was so determined that it cast off any will- 
ingness to accept limitations on its own freedom of 

action. 


HEGEMONY RESTORED 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles brought the 
cold war to Latin America with a vengeance. He 
quickly rammed through the OAS an anti-Commu- 
nist resolution (declaring anything Communist to 


8Ann Van Wynen Thomas and A.J. Thomas Jr., in The 
Organization of American States (Dallas, Tex.: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1963), p. 356, conclude that “the Rio Treaty is 
the final step to date in the multilateralization of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” See also Samuel Guy Inman’s account of Republican 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s conclusion that this would be the 
effect of the OAS, in Inter-American Conferences, 1826-1954: 
History and Problems (Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
Washington, 1965), pp. 221-222. 
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be incompatible with the inter-American system) 
and in 1954, engineered the overthrow of Guate- 
malan President Jacobo Arbenz’s government, 
which Dulles considered “Communist.” 

Arbenz was in fact an army officer who did not 
have a single Communist Cabinet member in his 
government; only four Communist deputies served 
in the national legislature. None of this mattered to 
the United States. Arbenz had legalized the Com- 
munist party (which was also legal in the United 
States), had purchased a shipload of arms behind 
the Iron Curtain (only because the United States 
would not sell weapons to him) and, probably most 
damning, had begun a land reform program that 
would have affected property owned by the United 
States-based United Fruit Company. Dulles, 
whose law firm had represented United Fruit, went 
into action, and the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) took care of Arbenz’s “Communist regime.” 

The unilateral intervention in Guatemala began 
a pattern. The United States would work through 
the OAS when it thought the organization could 
achieve its security objectives. But if the other OAS 
members were reluctant to use force or if working 
through the OAS seemed inconvenient, the United 
States would act alone. As it had reacted in Gua- 
temala in 1954, so it would react again in Cuba at 
the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961; in Chile in 1973, 
when the CIA helped engineer the overthrow of 
President Salvador Allende Gossens; and in Nicar- 
agua in the 1980’s, with the contra war against the 
Sandinista government. 

During the years of the cold war, strategic denial 
had only one focus: the Soviet Union. “The Rus- 
sians are coming” was the cry, and all United States 
efforts were aimed at stopping them. These efforts 
were not all punitive. During the administration of 
President John F. Kennedy, for example, the Al- 
hance for Progress aimed to deny Moscow targets of 
opportunity by assisting in the development of 
healthy societies and economies. It accomplished 
little, but its methods were honorable and its objec- 
tives were constructive. 

That could not be said of United States actions in 
Guatemala in 1954 or at the Bay of Pigs in 1961. 
These interventions, however, were at least in- 
direct. The United States did not intervene with its 
own troops in any Latin American country until 
1965, when President Lyndon Baines Johnson sent 
troops to the Dominican Republic, allegedly to pre- 
vent a Communist takeover. No evidence was ever 
produced that a takeover was imminent. President 
Johnson seems to have reacted more to the cold war 
atmosphere — and to the fierce determination in the 
United States there there be no more Cubas — than 


_to hard evidence and careful analysis. 


President Johnson went through the motions of 
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consulting with the OAS and obtaining its coopera- 
tion before the invasion. The façade was thin, but 
technically this was a multilateral intervention, not 
a unilateral one. 

President Ronald Reagan also consulted with the 
OAS about the invasion of Grenada in 1983, 
though the façade was even thinner. In this case, 
the countries of the eastern Caribbean supposedly 
asked the United States for help and the British 
Governor General allegedly invited the United 
States to send troops. But it turned out that the 
Caribbean countries had been consulted after the 
United States decision to invade, and that the in- 
vitation from the Governor General had been “ex- 
tended” two days after the troops were already 
ashore. Even British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, normally a strong supporter of President 
Reagan’s actions, condemned the invasion, as did 
most other governments around the world. How- 
ever, the Reagan administration’s drummed-up in- 
ternational support and invitation to invade showed 
some concern for legal niceties and international 
public opinion. 

The United States described each of these cases 
as East-West challenges in character, and said that 

. each involved a threat to hemispheric security. But 
not all were East-West challenges. The 1954 coup 
in Guatemala certainly was not, nor was the inva- 
sion of the Dominican Republic in 1965. Only 
Cuba presented a threat to the security of the 
United States, to the Panama Canal or to nearby 
sea-lanes. !° 


THE CASE OF CUBA 

Cuba, then, was the only case in which there was 
some menace to neighboring countries and in which 
the Soviet Union had positioned itself to threaten 
the ‘security of the United States directly. The 
United States, apparently thinking it could deal 
with Cuban President Fidel Castro as easily as it 
had dealt with Arbenz, responded with the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. When that failed, it turned to efforts 
* to contain and isolate Cuba. 

The threat to United States security came with 
Soviet Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev’s deci- 
sion to place missiles in Cuba, which led to the crisis 
of October, 1962, when the world came to the brink 
of war. The crisis was defused by the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev understanding, which both sides have 
respected. Under the terms of the understanding, 
the Soviet Union cannot reposition offensive weap- 
ons in Cuba. The understanding effectively elimi- 


10Nicaragua did not pose a security thréat either. If the Soviet 
Union decided to place sophisticated weaponry of its own or 
provide Nicaragua with such’ weaponry, then such a threat 
might have developed there. But it never did; rather, the Soviet 
Union consistently gave assurances that it would not. 


nated any security threat to the United States from 
Cuba. Even so, the bitter global rivalry between the 
United States and the Soviet Union ensured that 
the alliance between Cuba and the Soviet Union 
continued to be of concern to the United States, 
which analyzed all Cuban initiatives and policies in 
terms of how they might advance the cause of the 
Soviet Union. Further, Cuba’s presence in the cold 
war environment often caused the United States to 
overreact. The United States was almost patholog- 
ically determined that there would be “no more 
Cubas.” 

This did not justify the overreactions, which in 
most cases were counterproductive even to United 
States interests. But they were not inexplicable or 
totally lacking in rationale. As long as Cuba vowed 
to turn the Andes into the Sierra Maestra of Latin 
America, containment efforts made good sense. By 
the end of the 1960’s, however, Castro had given up 
revolutionary tactics and was instead reaching out 
to governments he had once sworn to overthrow. 
By 1989, Cuba had relations with most Latin 
American countries, and the latter were even mov- 
ing to bring Cuba back into the OAS, from which it 
had been expelled in 1962. Clearly, most nations no 
longer saw Cuba as a threat. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW POLICY 

With the end of the cold war, Soviet threats to 
United States security can be put to rest. Moscow 
has no intention of mounting such a threat, and 
Cuba, even if it wished to do so, lacks the capability. 

After 200 years, the entire concept of strategic 
denial has become obsolete, and so too the rationale 
for the Monroe Doctrine. To the extent that there is 
further need for such a doctrine, there is no reason 
not to do what United States leaders intended in 
1947 and 1948: transform the doctrine into a multi- 
lateral statement of intent guiding the collective 
security apparatus of the OAS. 

The concerns that dictated that the United States 
treat the Caribbean as its own lake have also been 
overtaken by events. In the past the United States 
was preoccupied with keeping open the Gulf of 
Mexico and the approaches to the Panama Canal, 
but there are no longer any outside powers who 
would close them. Cuba, the only hemispheric state 
that might desire to close them, does not have the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“The first year of Chile’s democracy has not been a honeymoon, but there has been a spirit of 
consensus that could still crumble if the lessons of a nearly 17-year dictatorship are lost in the 


pressures of the moment.” 


Democracy in Chile 


By ARTURO VALENZUELA, 
Professor of Government, Georgetown University 
and 
PAMELA CONSTABLE, 

Latin American Correspondent, Boston Globe 


~ FTER nearly 17 years of military rule under 
General Augusto Pinochet, Chile has 
returned to its 150-year tradition of elected 
civilian government. The inauguration of President 
Patricio Aylwin Azocar on March 11, 1990, after a 
decisive election victory over two conservative can- 
didates in December, 1989, placed the highly 
respected leader of the centrist Christian Democrat- 
ic party at the nation’s helm. 

The new government’ priorities, formally out- 
lined in Aylwin’s May 21 address to the first session 
of the legislature, are to promote economic stability 
and growth while improving the conditions of poor 
and working class Chileans; to clarify the human 
rights abuses committed by the Pinochet regime; to 
democratize Chile’s political institutions further; 
and to rejoin the international community. 

There is good reason to be optimistic about 
Chile’s transition. Its economy is on a sounder foot- 
ing than any other country in the region. The long 
struggle against Pinochet helped forge a remark- 
ably resilient alliance among the diverse political 
groups supporting the new President. The con- 
solidation of democratic practices has also been 
bolstered by the strong showing of Chile’s rightist 
parties; these parties received 44 percent of the vote 
in the presidential race and achieved significant 
congressional representation, which reduced their 
temptation to seek political support from the armed 
forces. 

Yet the legislative power of the right is one of the 
many institutional legacies of authoritarian rule 
that constitute an obstacle to the consolidation of 
democracy. Since Aylwin’s inauguration, the con- 
servative opposition has stymied virtually all major 
administration initiatives, from labor reforms to a 
comprehensive package of laws that are aimed at 
restoring fairness to the legal system. 

*Gentro de Estudios Públicos, “Estudio Social y de Opinion 
Publica,” Documento de Trabajo (Santiago), no. 136 (August, 
1990), p. 45. 
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In public opinion polls, Aylwin and most of his 
Cabinet officers continue to enjoy broad popular 
support.! But there are growing signs of impatience 
from the groups that have staunchly supported 
Aylwin and his 17-party coalition. Alwyn cannot 
seek reelection and his transitional government has 
only four years to consolidate democratic rule 
before the struggle for succession undermines his 
coalition. i 

Unlike many other civilian leaders who have 
taken over from profligate or poorly managed Latin 
American military regimes, Aylwin inherited an 
economy that is widely hailed as a model for the 
region. Pinochet’s aides crafted a strict program of 
free market policies and significantly reduced the 
size of the state, leaving the country with a balanced 
budget, large foreign reserves, a reduced external 
debt, a thriving export sector,. and relatively low 
levels of inflation and unemployment. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES 

Despite lingering philosophical differences over 
social policies, Chilean leaders across the political 
spectrum have agreed to retain the economic poli- 
cies initiated by the Pinochet regime. The disas- 
trous experience of neighboring countries, which 
fell into inflationary spirals and economic stagna- 
tion, has added to the determination of Chile’s new 
economic policymakers to redress social inequities 
without upsetting economic stability. To the relief 
of the business community, which harbored irra- 
tional fears of a full-fledged return to socialism 
under Aylwin, the government has continued to 
privatize state-owned enterprises, diversify exports 
and limit public spending. 

The new government’s latitude on economic 
matters, however, has been severely circumscribed . 
by the outgoing government, which abandoned its 
economic orthodoxy and overstimulated the econ- 
omy in a failed attempt to win the 1988 and 1989 
elections. Sharp increases in the money supply 
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spurred a 13 percent rise in domestic demand in 
1989, generating inflationary pressures by the end 
of the year.? 

Finance Minister Alejandro Foxley considered 
the resulting 10 percent growth of the gross 
domestic product (GDP) unsustainable; he and his 
team were forced to break the “populist cycle” by 
raising interest rates and cutting government 
spending. This led to a significant decline in im- 
ports and domestic economic activity and a pro- 
jected growth rate of less than 2 percent for 1990. In 
September, 1990, the government eased monetary 
policy to stimulate growth. But increases in oil 
prices resulting from Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in 
August, 1990, pushed inflation to 25 percent by the 
end of the year. 

Chile’s economy, however, has been buoyed by 
extraordinary increases in foreign investment and 
impressive growth in exports. In 1990, foreign in- 
vestment was projected to exceed $1.2 billion, an 
all-time record for Chile and by far the best perfor- 
mance in Latin America. Overall, investment rates 
are expected to reach 22 percent of GDP, the high- 
est rate in 25 years. Exports, which represent close 
to 30 percent of GDP, should continue to grow 20 


percent per year. Confidence in the Chilean econ- . 


omy has also been reflected in the continued growth 
of the stock market and the strength of the Chilean 
peso. 

While accepting the broad outlines of the Pino- 
chet regime’s economic model, Aylwin’s center-left 
administration is committed to distributing wealth 
more equitably and redressing long-suppressed 
social grievances among poor and working class 
Chileans. The passage of a government-proposed 
tax reform law in June, 1990, with the concurrence 
of the rightist National Renovation party, was an 
important step in beginning to repay this “social 
debt.” By increasing corporate and value-added 
taxes, the government obtained resources equiva- 
lent to 1.5 percent of GDP, allowing it to boost 
spending on social programs while avoiding a 
deficit. Between 1989 and 1991, expenditures on 
health, education and housing are expected to grow 
20 percent in real terms, without putting public sec- 
tor finances in the red. 

The conservative business elite, which benefited 
handsomely from the Pinochet regime’s economic 
policies, has shown a new willingness to com- 
promise with labor leaders, who were severely 


"Economic data for this article are drawn primarily from 
United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America, 
Economic Panorama of Latin America (Santiago, 1990). 

3For a description of the regime’s weighted voting system and 
the 1989 transition, see Pamela Constable and Arturo Valen- 
zuela, “Chile's Return to Democracy,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 68, 
no, 5 (Winter, 1989-1990), pp. 169-186. 


repressed under military rule. On April 27, Manuel 
Feliú, the leader of Chile’s most powerful business 
lobby, the Confederacién de Producién Comercio, 
signed an unprecedented “framework pact” with 
Manuel Bustos, general secretary of the largest 
labor confederation, the Central Unitaria de 
Trabajadores. Nevertheless, the Aylwin govern- 
ment has been unable to overcome the opposition of 
conservative legislators to labor code reforms, 
which were a principal demand of the major unions 
during the recent electoral campaign. 


POLITICAL IMPASSE 

The Aylwin governmeni’s economic and social 
progress has not been duplicated in the political 
sphere, where it faces strong defiance from the 
civilian right and the armed forces. By the end of 
1990, the government had made little headway in 
resolving the critical issues of clarifying human 
rights violations and cementing civilian authority 
over the military. 

The impasse over these issues stems directly from 
the authoritarianism of the Pinochet years. In 1988, 
democratic opposition leaders gambled that they 
could defeat Pinochet at his own game and emerged 
victorious in the October 5 plebiscite that was de- 
signed to perpetuate his rule. Yet by entering the 
regime’s playing field, the opposition accepted both 
its timetable for a transition to civilian rule and a 
constitutional framework designed to limit civilian 
authority, : 

The most vexing legacy of the Pinochet years is 
the undemocratic design of the legislature. Despite 
an electoral and districting system engineered to 
favor conservative candidates, Aylwin’s coalition 
obtained an absolute majority in both houses of 
Congress. Because the 1980 constitution enabled 
the outgoing regime to name 9 of 47 senators, the 
right has a sufficient edge in the Senate to block any 
legislation proposed by the governing coalition.3 
Thus the government must always bargain with 
either the moderate National Renovation party or 
the more extreme, pro-Pinochet Democratic In- 
dependent Union. After years of calling politicians 
demagogues and wheeler-dealers, conservative 
leaders have proved to be skilled legislative 
negotiators and clever polemicists who focus their 
sights on the 1994 elections, although they have 
agreed that democracy itself should not be under- 
mined. 

One area where conservative opponents have 
successfully thwarted the government is on the issue 
of human rights. Between 1973 and 1978, more 
than 660 prisoners in military custody disappeared, 
thousands were tortured and hundreds were sum- 
marily executed or shot in alleged armed confronta- 
tions. In the years that followed, thousands more 


were abused and some were killed by the security 
forces. Democratic leaders have long pledged to 
bring those responsible to justice, and polls suggest 
that 2 majority of Chileans support this course of 
action.+* 

The families of those killed, disappeared or im- 
prisoned under Pinochet have been a more strident 
force for justice. These families, who receive sup- 
port from both the Roman Catholic Church and 
leftist parties, have little real political power, but 
they represent a vociferous and visible reminder of 
a moral imperative that Chile’s elected officials have 
pledged to fulfill. ` 

In May, 1990, the justice minister proposed a 
package of laws that would permit the investigation 
of human rights cases, eliminate the death penalty, 
soften the harsh state security laws enacted by the 
military regime and remove most crimes committed 
by civilians from the jurisdiction of the military 
courts. But by the end of 1990, the legislation had 
been severely watered down by conservative con- 
gressional opponents, who succeeded in linking 
proposals for judicial reform to the controversial 
issue of “political prisoners.” 

At the time of Aylwin’s inauguration, there were 
nearly 400 men and women in prison on charges or 
suspicion of “political” crimes, ranging from clan- 
destine border crossing to assassination. The gov- 
ernment pardoned 45 “prisoners of conscience” and 
held for trial those allegedly involved in violent at- 
tacks. But this differential treatment was con- 
demned by the prisoners, many of whom were 
linked to armed revolutionary groups; they staged a 
hunger strike demanding freedom for all “prisoners 
of democracy.” 


Conservative politicians strongly opposed the © 


release of these alleged terrorists and balked at sup- 
porting legislation that would lighten their punish- 
ment. Their arguments were bolstered by several 
violent attacks, including the March 21 attempted 
assassination of General Gustavo Leigh, a former 
air force commander and member of the ruling jun- 
ta. Terrorist attacks from both the extreme right 
and the extreme left continued throughout 1990, in- 
cluding bank robberies, prison assaults and the 
bombing of a baseball game in November. The at- 
tacks heightened a climate of insecurity and 
dampened the euphoria that had greeted the return 
of democracy. , 

President Aylwin was determined to clarify past 
abuses and named a blue ribbon panel, the Com- 


‘Centro de Estudios Públicos, “Estudio Social,” pp. 49, 67. 

5Repuiblica de Chile, Ministerio Secretaria General de la 
Presidencia, “Discursos del Presidente de la República don 
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SE! Mercuno (Santiago), international edition, August 23-29, 
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mission on Truth and Reconciliation, to investigate 
past human rights violations. Headed by attorney 
Raúl Rettig, the commission was charged with tak- 
ing testimony from victims and witnesses, prepar- 
ing a report and recommending action. 

Rightist parties refused to participate, arguing 
that the commission should also investigate govern- 
ment abuses and the climate of violence during the 
Socialist government of President Salvador Allende 
Gossens, who was overthrown and killed in the 
1973 coup that ushered in the Pinochet era. But 
Aylwin, calling the unsolved atrocities of the 
military era “a still-open wound in the nation’s 
soul,” said that to pretend nothing had happened 
“would be to prolong a constant source of pain, divi- 
sions, hatred and violence.”5 ' 

Under strict secrecy, the commission has taken 
testimony from hundreds of individuals, and had 
accepted more than 3,200 cases by August, 1990; its 
report is expected in early 1991. It is far from clear 
how the President will handle the report's potential- 
ly explosive contents. A 1978 amnesty law prevents 
the courts from investigating incidents before 1978, 
and the constitution bars the government from 
holding a referendum on the question of amnesty. 
The only alternative Aylwin may have is to 
acknowledge formally that crimes were committed 
and to seek compensation for the victims’ families. 

In trying to balance the demands for justice and 
reconciliation, the government is also hamstrung 
by another legacy of authoritarian rule: a conser- 
vative, overly cautious judiciary. During Pinochet's 
tenure, the Supreme Court accepted the regime’s 
legitimacy without question and refused to hold the 
military accountable for repressive acts. During his 
last year in office, Pinochet offered generous retire- 
ment bonuses to elderly members, and was able to 
name nine new justices to life terms. This virtually 
guaranteed that the court would resist judicial re- 
forms and efforts to reopen human rights cases — as 
its members clearly demonstrated when confronted 
with the first major challenge to the military junta’s 
amnesty law. 

In August, 1990, the Supreme Court unani- 
mously upheld the 1978 statute protecting members 
of the security forces from prosecution for abuses. 
The lawyers who challenged the law on behalf of 60 
missing prisoners argued that to have closed the 
cases without investigation violated basic rights 
guaranteed in the 1980 constitution. The court 
ruled that because the amnesty law predated the 
constitution, the court could not alter it. The court’s 
justices also rejected the contention that the law 
violated the Geneva Conventions by noting that no 
“state of internal armed conflict” had existed in 
Chile.® This reasoning contradicted previous rul- 
ings made by the court, which often excused repres- 
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sive actions by military and secret police officials on 
the grounds that a state of “internal war” had existed 
after the coup. 

The most serious obstacle to establishing justice 
and consolidating democracy is the continued 
strength and autonomy of the armed forces. Under 
Pinochet, the army virtually became a state within a 
state, and the dictator made sure that his successors 
would have little control over it. The military junta 
revoked the President’s traditional right to name 
and remove the commanders of the army, navy, air 
force and national police; shielded the military 
budget from legislative cutbacks; and reserved 10 
percent of Chile’s annual income from the sale of 
copper —the major export—for the armed forces. 

Before leaving office, Pinochet also ordered the 
incorporation of the entire intelligence apparatus 
into the army, where its agents were shielded from 
civilian oversight and retained the capacity to 
engage in covert actions. It is widely believed that 
many recent terrorist attacks blamed on extreme 
leftists have been perpetrated by former or current 
members of the secret police who have infiltrated 
the leftist groups. And the military justice system 
still prosecutes civilians for offending or threatening 
the armed forces, including journalists who publish 
satirical reports. 

For democratic leaders, the most troublesome 
holdover from the past is Pinochet himself, who re- 
mains commander in chief of the 53,000-man army 
and may legally keep the post until 1997. Despite 
widespread calls for his resignation, the 75-year-old 
general has said that he intends to stay on to shelter 
his men from persecution by civilian authorities and 
will retire only when he finds it “convenient.” 


PINOCHET’S PRESENCE 

Although Pinochet pledged to remain aloof from 
politics and ensure that the army remains “nonde- 
liberative,” he has created a shadow cabinet of high- 
ranking political advisers, and many of his recent 
actions and statements have been intended to in- 
timidate civilian authorities. He has boycotted 
meetings with Aylwin, used others to lambaste the 
President’s policies and aides, and warned that the 
armed forces will not tolerate being put on trial for 
human rights abuses. 

Aylwin has responded to Pinochet's challenges by 
skillfully managing his relations with other military 


7Apsi (Santiago), September 26, 1990, p. 11. This outburst 
infuriated German military authorities, who responded by 
dismissing Pinochet as a petty tyrant who had justified “torture 
and terror” in the name of military obedience. The exchange 
was especially ironic since Chile’s army was forged under the 
highly disciplined tutelage of Prussian forces in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 


commanders, especially the heads of the air force 
and national police, who have openly disagreed 
with Pinochet in the past. In a pivotal meeting of the 
National Security Council, a constitutional body 
designed to permit the military to oversee civilian 
authority, the other military commanders sided 
with Aylwin after Pinochet insisted he had the 
authority to deploy Chilean troops. In November, 
1990, Aylwin refused to endorse Pinochet’s promo- 
tion of two generals. Aylwin’s decision was ratified 
by the comptroller general, a Pinochet appointee, 
providing critical suport for Aylwin’s authority. 

Several embarrassing developments have added 
to civil-military tensions and tarnished the image of 
the army. In a dinner speech in September, Pino- 
chet departed from his text and attacked German 
military personnel as “drug addicts, longhairs and 
homosexuals.”? Two financial scandals, one involv- 
ing Pinochet's son and the other involving a secret 
investment fund run by the secret police and 
patronized by a number of high-ranking officers, 
have weakened the military’s credibility even more 
than previous accusations of human rights abuses. 

An equally serious problem for the army has 
been the discovery of a number of clandestine 
graves near former military camps and prisons. 
Between May and August, 1990, more than 40 
corpses, many with hands bound and bullet 
wounds to the head, were exhumed amid intense 
publicity. Some were identified as individuals the 
army had reported as missing or shot “while trying 
to escape” in the days after the coup. At one point 
the army issued a statement contending that the 
country had been at war—the line of reasoning it 
has traditionally used to justify repression after the 
coup. 

Even with his intemperate style, Pinochet himself 
remains the army’s best guarantee that its financial 
peccadilloes and past abuses will not lead to an in- 
stitutional witch hunt. Although virtually. no one in 
Chile believes that political conditions would per- 
mit another military coup, Pinochet's frequent vow 
to protect “my men” from civilian attack remains an 
ominous reminder of the army’s power to defy gov- 
ernment authority. 


POLITICAL RECONCILIATION 
Despite tense civil-military relations and the 
political distance between the government and its 
conservative opponents, the broad consensus for a 
(Continued on page 84) 
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RGENTINES are still trying to determine 

President Carlos Saúl Menem true 

political colors. A devout Peronist for more 
than a quarter century, he came to office in July, 
1989, declaring that he would replace entrenched 
populist capitalism with the classical free market 
variety. As he said, “We have begun a program that 
will extract blood and sweat, but we do it because 
there is no other way to save the nation.”! The fact 
that he attempted this change was not surprising at 
a time when free markets were in vogue throughout 
South America and Mexico. What was amazing 
was the fact that he continued to try for more thana 
year in a nation where few policy innovations have 
been allowed to survive that long. 

Menem was inaugurated six months ahead of 
schedule as retail prices were rising 150 percent a 
month, With price controls and promises to cut 
government spending, he halted this bout of hyper- 
inflation in just a few weeks. Nevertheless, by 
November it had become obvious that Menem was 
not reducing spending sufficiently to keep inflation 
down; nor did he help the economy when he al- 
lowed a huge wage increase agreement between the 
General Confederation of Labor (GGT) and big 
business. Newspapers were filled with reports that 
his rescue operation was coming apart, inciting 
people to buy United States dollars as a defense 
against inflation. But this raised the price of dollars, 
which caused nearly all retail prices to rise. Conse- 
quently, the inflation rate, which had been “only” 7 


percent in November, accelerated to 40 percent in . 


December. 

On December 15, Menem replaced Minister of 
Economy Nestor Rapanelli with Antonio Erman 
Gonzalez, an accountant who had worked for him 
when he was governor of La Rioja province. Im- 
mediately after taking office, Erman Gonzalez 
opened the economy even more than Rapanelli 





‘La Nacion (Buenos Aires), international edition, September 
10, 1990, p. 5. 

For an excellent summary of the decisions made in Decem- 
ber, 1989, and January, 1990, see Peter Passell, The New York 
Times, January 30, 1990. 
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had; with one sweeping decree he lifted price con- 
trols, allowed the exchange rate to float freely, 
slashed export and import taxes, and removed 
many restrictions on foreign trade. He also an- 
nounced that the Treasury would no longer finance 
the government budget deficit. 

` Two weeks later, the government dropped an- 
other bombshell. Its economists were aware that 
many people were keeping some of their australes in 
interest-bearing, seven-day bank certificates. The 
banks had then lent the money to the Treasury to 
finance the national debt. But on January 3, 1990, 
President Menem decreed that each depositor’s sav- 
ings had to be converted into 10-year government 
bonds, with interest and principal guaranteed in 
dollars. Essentially, this meant that savers suddenly 
had less money to spend, because they were allowed 
to sell their bonds only for a small portion of their 
10-year value, use them to pay taxes or redeem 
them a decade later.? 

Nevertheless, the government’s actions did not 
prevent another round of hyperinflation; prices rose 
79 percent in January, 62 percent in February and 
96 percent in March. Refusing to concede, Erman 
Gonzalez announced at the begining of March that 
he was suspending payment to thousands of the 
government’s domestic suppliers. Since the govern- 
ment paid several billion dollars to local industries 
annually , halting payments — albeit temporarily — 
kept even more money out of circulation, As a 
result, the economy went into a deep recession, 
hyperinflation stopped and prices rose only 11 per- 
cent in April. 

The United States dollar, which had soared from 
a value of 14 australes in February, 1989, to nearly 
6,000 australes one year later, fell and stabilized at 
around 5,500 australes to the dollar in April, 1990. 
While the cost of living increased by 716 percent 
during the first six months of 1990, the value of the 
dollar in australes rose only 291 percent. After hav- 
ing taken refuge in the dollar to save themselves 
from hyperinflation, Argentines suddenly discov- 
ered that they were better off with australes. 

To tighten control over government corporations 
that had operated semi-autonomously and often in 
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great debt, Erman Gonzalez announced in August, 
1990, that no agency or government corporation 
could set prices for its services or prepare a budget 
without his approval. Unlike many of his 
predecessors, who talked tough and then conceded 
to their critics, the soft-spoken Erman Gonzalez 
tried hard to rein them in. He quickly became 
notorious for his blunt responses to anyone 
demanding more funding; he simply said, “sorry, 
were broke,” and sent them home. 

Recession ended hyperinflation, but it did not 
eliminate inflation. Instead, prices continued to in- 
crease between 10 and 20 percent monthly through 
September. Moreover, the gross domestic product 
(GDP), which had shrunk by 3 percent in 1988 and 
6 percent in 1989, was expected to fall even further 
in 1990. Vice President Eduardo Duhalde 
lamented that, “in a nation like ours, with a 17 per- 
cent monthly inflation rate, you just cannot reac- 
tivate the economy.” 

Menem has also begun to privatize some of the 
government's enterprises. After frequent postpone- 
ments and sudden modifications in regulations, in 
June, 1990, the government auctioned Entel, the 
national telephone company, to two buyers. The 
portion of Entel that served Buenos Aires and the 
south was bought by Telefonia de España, the 
Spanish telephone company, with Citibank. Bell 
Atlantic, a United States company bought the por- 
tion that served northern Argentina.? 

But only 4 months after its purchase, Bell Atlan- 
tic was forced to withdraw because Manufacturers 
Hanover Bank failed to supply Bell Atlantic with 
adequate financing. So Menem then turned to an 
Italian and French consortium, whose purchase of 
Entel’s northern service was financed by J.P. 
Morgan and Company, another United States 
firm. The government's sale of Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas, the national airline, was more easily ac- 
complished; in July, 1990, it was purchased by 
Iberia, the Spanish airline.* 

In October, Menem announced the second 
phase of privatization, which included plans to sell 
all or most of the Buenos Aires electric power com- 
pany, the government-owned coal and natural gas 
firms, the government-owned shipping company 
and the Buenos Aires subways. The government 
also sold highways to Argentine firms (who turned 
them into toll roads) and the railway line from the 
interior to the port in Bahia Blanca. 


*The Spanish company was to operate all phone service south 
of a line that went across the country starting at the northern 
city limits of Buenos Aires. 

*The sale of the telephone company and airlines using debt 
swaps was expected to eliminate $5 billion of Argentina’s 
$40-billion debt with commercial banks. See The New York 
Times, October 6, 1990. 


The opposition found much to criticize in 
Menem’s approach to privatization, claiming that 
he was too generous to buyers who had purchased 
loans made to Argentina by foreign banks at less 
than 20 percent of their original value and had then 
exchanged them at full value to purchase shares of 
public corporations like Entel. Menem responded 
that he needed to reduce the size of the government 
by selling deficit-ridden companies. He asked his 
critics to take his privatization effort seriously even 
though he and his fellow Peronists had opposed 
privatization when President Raúl Alfonsín had 
tried to do it two years earlier. 

Budget cutting, recession, privatization and ris- 
ing unemployment inflicted terrible social distress 
on the nation. Government services rapidly deter- 
iorated, and the real income of government em- 
ployees fell by almost one-half, hurting the middle 
class as well as the poor. Government facilities fell 
into disrepair, and people who had relied on 
emergency food and medicine from the Alfonsin 
government received less and less aid from Menem. 
Experts warned that this would provoke social pro- 
tests, but during his first 14 months in office 
Menem publicly insisted that people had to pay for 
the nation’s economic reconstruction. He was afraid 
to make any concessions because he was apparently 
convinced that people would believe him to be too 
weak to maintain his original plan. 

When Menem began his second year, it was clear 
that he had stubbornly enforced the fundamental 
features of his stabilization plan, using a tight 
monetary policy and some budget cutting. How- 
ever, Argentines were still not ready to call the plan 
a success; much more had to be done. Inflation had 
to come down further, and businesses needed to 
begin investing and producing again. Moreover, 
Menem could not allow social deterioration to con- 
tinue. Even conservative economists warned that 
Menem’s economic program would backfire unless 
a systematic effort were made to administer some 
relief to the poor. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 

Menem insisted that circumstances beyond his 
control had forced him to deregulate the nation’s 
economy. In the early 1950’s, President Juan Perón 
had imposed economic austerity and allowed multi- 
nationals to return when his economic boom had 
ended, and Menem claimed he was doing the same. 

Most Peronists disagreed with Menem’s ap- 
proach, but there was little that they could do ini- 
tially to stop him. He was President and they were 
dependent on the resources he controlled. 
Moreover, the Peronist party lacked discipline. 
Factions within the party multiplied, some of them 
expressing displeasure with Menem’s actions. But 


this was largely an exercise in theatrics, especially in 
the Chamber of Deputies, where Peronist members 
thrived on the attention the press pavi to each fac- 
tion’s creation. 

The CGT did not make Menem’s task any easier, 
He encouraged dividing the organization into two 
groups similar in size; one headed by his critic, Saul 
Ubaldini and his CGT-Azopardo wing, and the 
other led by Menem’s ally, Guerino Andreoni, 
which called itself the CGT-San Martin. For a year 
Menem let the two groups dance around each 
other, never attacking Ubaldini directly but making 
his preference for Andreoni clear. Ubaldini criti- 
cized Menem’s economic policy, but he was careful 
not to mobilize any massive confrontations with the 
government although he allowed individual unions 
to strike whenever they wished. 

After waiting one year, Menem gave official 
recognition to Andreoni and his San Martin faction 
as the CGT’s official representative. Ubaldini im- 
mediately announced that he would respect this 
decision because he knew that it was not a real 
showdown. While this meant that only delegates 
from San Martin could serve on government com- 
mittees dealing with labor, informal conversations 
with Ubaldinis people continued. Menem knew 
that he could not afford to alienate many labor 
leaders, so he avoided direct confrontation as long 
as he could, 

Nevertheless, Menem could not resist disclosing 
in April, 1990, that he intended to limit the right to 
strike for all unions involved in essential public ser- 
vices. A Peronist President — not someone in the 
armed forces or the political opposition — was telling 
labor leaders that the nation’s economic recovery 
could not tolerate a strike. Since 1955, different 
governments had tried to devise new regulations to 
limit strikes, but they had either backed off or had 
resorted to military repression. Menem believed 
that to win confidence among the investors he 
hoped to persuade to return to the country, he had 
to prevent a repeat of Argentina’s strike-ridden 
past, especially the constant disruptions of services 
like electricity, transportation, communications 
and banking. 

Ubaldini and other labor leaders objected, but 
Menem insisted that since Juan Perón had limited 
the right to strike during his presidency, he could do 
the same. Menem originally intended to use 
presidential decrees to limit strikes, but when 
Peronists in Congress noisily objected, he retreated, 


5The services were broadly defined to include electricity, 
transportation, education and health care. 

6Some of Menem’s fans referred to his victory as equal to 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatchers triumph over the coal 
miners union in the Great Britain and President Ronald 
Reagan’s defeat of the air traffic controllers in the United States. 
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agreeing to seek congressional approval if they com- 
pleted the new legislation within 60 days. Congress, 
however, debated and delayed passage for nearly 
six months, causing a frustrated Menem to resort to 
a presidential decree in late October to prohibit 
strikes in crucial services.5 

The first real test of Menem’s stand on the unions 
came in September, 1990. The telephone company 
union in Buenos Aires received a pay increase from 
the Entel company management, but Economy 
Minister Erman Gonzalez, with his recently ac- 
quired authority over all public corporations, re- 
fused to approve the raise, insisting that the govern- 
ment could not afford the increase. The Buenos 
Aires union immediately called a strike, hoping to 
force the government to back down. Menem re- 
fused; instead he dismissed several of the striking 
employees and persuaded the national telephone 
workers union to oppose the strike by its Buenos 
Aires members. 

Two weeks later the striking workers gave in, and 
Menem declared a major victory for himself and his 
government. Menem’s opponents in the Peronist 
party found this difficult to swallow, but they were 
not yet prepared to undermine Menem’s presidency. 
It was truly a novel experience for the Peronists.® 

Menem’s Peronist government also benefitted 
from the Radical party’s weakness after its defeat at 
the polls. Radical party leader Raúl Alfonsín was 
active and outspoken in his criticism of Menem, but 
he enjoyed almost no popularity outside his party; 
even within the party, he was forced to share leader- 
ship with Eduardo Angeloz, the governor of Cér- 
doba province, whom Menem had defeated in the 
presidential election. ‘The Radical party was so dis- 
credited by Alfonsin’s presidency that only its most 
loyal members listened to its orators. Some 
Radicals knew that they had to refocus and reor- 
ganize the party to compete effectively again, but 
they procrastinated.-In October, 1990, party 
leaders met to plan for the future, only to leave their 
convention seriously divided between followers of 
Alfonsin’s wing and those of Angeloz’s. Conse- 
quently, Menem paid little attention to the Rad- 


- icals when they denounced his economic policies as 


cruel and arbitrary. 

Menem was more prudent with the armed 
forces. He praised their patriotism and dedicated 
monuments to soldiers and sailors who were killed 
in the Falklands (Malvinas) War in 1982. At the 
same time, he cut the defense budget even more 
than Alfonsín did. Menem refused to exclude the 
military from-the across-the-board budget reduc- 
tions that were part of his austerity measures. 
Smaller budgets forced cuts in the annual army 
draft from the usual 80,000 per year to less than.. `.. 
30,000. By 1990, the number of military personnel 
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had declined from 200,000 to around 100,000. 
Many jobs once done by draftees were turned over 
to noncommissioned officers. Air force pilots were 
limited to only six hours flying time a month. More- 
over, Fabricaciones Militares, the conglomerate of 
industries that the armed forces had dealt with 
over the years, was included in the government's 
privatization scheme, which required the con- 
glomerate to sell all but its armaments factories to 
private bidders. 

On December 3, 1990, Menem faced his first 
military rebellion. But unlike the three rebellions 
that Alfonsín faced, this one was bloody and quickly 
ended by loyalist army troops. On the morning of 
December 3, soldiers loyal to Colonel Mohamed 
Ali Seineldin, the leader ofan earlier rebellion, took 
over army headquarters in Buenos Aires and four 
other installations. The rebels demanded the 
replacement of army chief of staff Lieutenant 
General Martin Bonnet. Menem proclaimed a 
state of siege, and units loyal to Bonnet immediately 
crushed the rebels. Two days later, Menem lifted 
the state of siege and welcomed visiting United 
States President George Bush. While the return to 
normalcy was quick, it masked the still tendentious 
relationship that exists between the military and the 
government. 


A PUBLIC PROTEST 

Because of its terrible experience with hyperinfla- 
tion, the public was persuaded to allow Menem 
some leeway with the economy. But Argentines ex- 
ercised less restraint in expressing their discontent 
with the current political process. Specifically, they 
objected to “elitism” in the Peronist and Radical 
parties and expressed this objection by electing can- 
didates from minor parties in a few provincial elec- 
tions. Then, in mid-1990, the people defied the 
pollsters and the nation’s leaders by standing up 
against what they regarded as a conspiracy between 
Peronists and Radicals. 

The conspiracy centered on the drafting of a new 
constitution for Buenos Aires province, which was 
prepared privately by leaders of the two parties in- 
stead of a constitutional convention. Much of what 
they proposed was necessary, for example, giving 
local governments more authority to raise taxes and 
expropriate property for public use, and allowing 

_the governor more than one term (which was al- 
lowed in most other provinces). This last provision 
gave incumbent Peronist Governor Antonio 
Cafiero, who helped write the new constitution, the 
right to succeed himself. The process was too self- 





7See La Nacion, August 12, 1990, and Buenos Aires Herald, 
August 5, 1990. 
8The New York Times, September 4, 1990. 


serving and conspiratorial for the Buenos Aires 
electorate. On August 5, 67 percent of the voters re- 
jected the constitution. 

When asked why they rejected the new constitu- 
tion, 54 percent of the voters said it had been 
drafted in an undemocratic manner, and 38 percent 
said their vote was a response to their growing 
dislike of party politicians. The rejection of the con- 
stitution was shocking, because the electorate had 
been urged to vote for the constitution by leaders in 
the Peronist and Radical parties, CGT leaders and 
59 of 70 deputies in the Buenos Aires Chamber of 
Deputies.” 

The vote showed that Argentines wanted more 
control over their elected officials, not less. In 1990, 
criticizing the system of representation in the na- 
tional government became popular. Members of 
the Buenos Aires Chamber of Deputies were chosen 
by proportional representation, a method once 
regarded as representative because it distributed 
seats in proportion to the votes received by each 
party. Argentines now demanded that it be re- 
placed with a single-member district system like the 
one used by the House of Representatives in the 
United States and the House of Commons in Great 
Britain. 

Under the proportional representation system, 
party leaders could distribute seats among 
themselves, leaving voters to choose a party whose 
candidates they did not know personally. The new 
system would allow voters to select a candidate; 
along with party primaries in each district, this 
would force politicians to listen to the electorate. 
Argentines preferred not to worry about the adverse 
effects such a system would have on minor parties 
and its tendency to favor incumbents over 
challengers; breaking up the control exercised by 
party elites was a higher priority. 


“PRAGMATISM” ABROAD 

When Menem visited Chile in September, 1990, 
he announced that “we want to emerge once and for 
all from that provincial enclosure that made us 
think a few years ago that we could develop in 
privileged solitude.” Menem spoke for most 
Argentines when he made this statement. He made 
abandoning the nationalist vanity that had circum- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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“When Garcia assumed the presidency of Peru in July, 1985, some commentators glibly 
predicted success for his government simply because they believed that the nation’s fortunes could 
not sink any lower, at worst, Peru would muddle through. They were wrong. President Fuji- 
mori has little room for error as he tries to bring his country back from what many observers fear 


is the brink of social dissolution.” 


Fujimori and the ‘‘Disaster’’ in Peru 


By Davip P. WERLICH 
Professor of History, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


nJuly 28, 1990, Alberto Keinya Fujimori 
was inaugurated President of Peru. This 
son of humble Japanese immigrants be- 
came the first person of East Asian descent to lead 
an American republic. But the festive atmosphere 
was clouded by the realization that the new admin- 
istration faced a daunting task. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, Fujimori declared that he had “inherited a 
disaster” from his predecessor, President. Alán 
Garcia Pérez. Few of the new chief executive’s 22 
million compatriots disagreed with him. The Peru- 
vian economy was tumbling toward collapse; the 
Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso, SL) guerrillas 
had begun their second decade of struggle with 
unabated fanaticism; and the booming cocaine in- 
dustry had corrupted the nation’s security forces. ! 
Garcfa was not entirely to blame for the problems 
that awaited Fujimori. Peru’s economic crisis was 
rooted in the mismanagement of a 12-year military 
dictatorship that ended in 1980 and bequeathed to 
President Fernando Belaúnde Terry a stagnant, 
inflation-ravaged domestic economy and a 
$9-billion foreign debt. Belatinde’s free:market 
remedies failed to cure the country’s ailing econ- 
omy. His legacy to the incoming García ad- 
ministration in 1985 included a foreign debt that 
had ballooned to $14 billion and an inflation rate of 
250 percent. Almost 60 percent of the nation’s in- 
dustrial capacity was idle, and little more than one- 
third of Peru’s workers were fully employed. 
Although he inherited a nearly moribund econ- 
omy, García assumed the presidency amid a mood 
of guarded optimism. Convinced that the orthodox 
economic policies of his predecessor were ineffective 


1For background see David P. Werlich, “Peru: Garcia Loses 
His Charm,” Current History, vol. 87, no. 525 (January, 1988), 
and David Scott Palmer, “Perw’s Persistent Problems,” Current 
History, vol. 89, no. 543 (January, 1990). 

2Good analyses are provided by Rudiger Dornbusch and 
Sebastian Edwards, “Macroeconomic Populism,” Joumal of 
Development Economics, vol. 32, no. 2 (April, 1990); and Felipe 
Ortiz de Zevallos, The Peruvian Puzzle (New York: Priority 
Press, 1989), pp. 19-42. 
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and inappropriate for Peru, Garcfa and his advisers 
adopted a “heterodox” plan that envisioned a pain- 
less route to economic recovery through growth and 
income redistribution. 

Garcfa’s administration froze prices and raised 
wages, especially for lower paid workers. This 
strategy assumed that a cap on prices would damp- 
en inflation and that increased demand fueled by 
higher wages would reactivate idle industries. Cuts 
in taxes and interest rates combined with govern- 
ment appeals to Peruvian entrepreneurs would en- 
courage substantial private investment to sustain 
the economic expansion. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment would cover its shortfall in tax revenues by 
restricting payments on the foreign debt to 10 per- 
cent of Peru’s export earnings, only a small fraction 
of what was due on these obligations. 

Garcia’s program produced excellent results in 
the short run. The inflation rate fell to 63 percent in 
1986. By the end of 1987, the gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) had surged 16 percent, and real wages 
had jumped by almost one-third. But Peru’s inter- 
nal economy is closely tied to the international mar- 
ketplace, and this was the major weakness in 
Garcfa’s plan. Complicated exchange controls over- 
valued the inti, Peru’s new currency. In effect, im- 
ports were subsidized, making them very attractive, 
while Peru’s exports became less competitive over- 
seas. A massive trade deficit in 1987 nearly ex- 
hausted Peru’s reserves of foreign currency. At the 
same time, inflationary pressures returned. 

The government might have averted a crisis if it 
had quickly applied orthodox remedies, but Garcia 
shrank from these unpopular measures. An il- 
advised and ultimately failed attempt to nationalize 
the financial system in July, 1987, caused a political 
firestorm and further delayed economic adjust- 
ments. The administration belatedly devalued the 
currency in December, 1987, but negated the im- 
pact of this action with wage increases and higher 
subsidies for food, fuel and public utilities. Inti 
notes were entered into circulation in large quan- 
tities to plug a cavernous budget deficit.? In Sep- 


SE 
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tember, 1988, the administration instituted the first 
in a series of harsh austerity measures, erasing the 
gains of Garcfa’s first two years. 

Between 1987 and 1989, Peru’s GDP fell 28 per- 
cent, and real wages plunged 60 percent. At the end 
of Garcfa’s term in July, 1990, the government's ex- 
penditures were three times larger than its rev- 
enues, and inflation had soared to an annual rate of 
more than 3,500 percent. The foreign debt ap- 
proached $24 billion. Peru had defaulted on $2 
billion in loans from the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and other international lending agen- 
cles, earning it a dubious distinction as “the world’s 
worst debtor.” 


THE SHINING PATH INSURGENCY 

The insurgency that awaited Fujimori began in 
May, 1980, on the eve of President Belatinde’s elec- 
tion. The Shining Path launched its “people’s war” 
in the heavily Indian department of Ayacucho, in 
the southern Andean highlands, Founded by for- 
mer philosophy professor Abimael Guzman Rey- 
noso, the SL espouses a dogmatic blend of Maoist 
Marxism, the ideas of Peruvian revolutionary 
thinker José Carlos Mariátegui and the theories of 
the messianic Guzmán. The group promised an 
unrelenting war to establish a primitive agrarian 
Communist society. The SL is an implacable foe of 
Peru’s other Marxist groups and denounces all cur- 
rent Communist regimes, including those in Cuba, 
China and North Korea.3 

The Shining Path quickly gained control over 
much of the southern highlands, assassinating com- 
munity leaders and bullying all who opposed it. 
President Belaúnde sent thousands of police and 
soldiers into the region. Peasants previously ter- 
rorized by the SL were also brutalized by the securi- 
ty forces. The guerrillas carried their murderous 
campaign to nearly all parts of Peru, including 
Lima, where they frequently dynamited electric 
pylons to cut off electricity in the city. By the end of 
Belaunde’s term in 1985, the war against the SL and 
the smaller, much less extreme Tupac Amaru Rev- 
olutionary Movement (MRTA) had taken about 
8,000 lives, mainly those of innocent civilians.* 





*Editor’s note: For further information on the MRTA, see 
Palmer, op. cit., p. 7. 

3Recent studies include Gabriela Tarazona-Sevillano, Sendero 
Luminoso and the Threat of Narcoterronsm (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1990). 

*Americas Watch Committee, Tolerating Abuses: Violations of 
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As a presidential candidate, Garcia had criticized 
Belatinde’s military approach to the insurgency. He 
proposed economic development programs to un- 
dermine peasant support for the Shining Path guer- 
rillas and promised to end abuses by the security 
forces. But the development plans were not funded, 
and after early efforts to rein in the soldiers, reports 
of human rights abuses again became common- 
place.t An increasing wave of terrorist violence, 
especially in Lima, brought the imposition of mar- 
tial law and frequent overreaction by security 
forces. 

Government repression and the dismal state of 
the economy produced new supporters for the in- 
surgency in the cities, especially among im- 
poverished migrants in Lima. The SL also found 
adherents among the 250,000 secondary school 
graduates who are denied admission to Peru’s 
universities each year, and among the hundreds of 
university graduates who cannot find employment 
commensurate with their education. 

In 1987 the SL adopted a new urban strategy to 
capitalize on this discontent. Rather than slowly 
strangling the cities from the countryside, as 
originally planned, the SL hoped to build mass sup- 
port in Lima and overwhelm the government in a 
popular uprising. To this end, the SL heightened its ` 
activities in the capital, establishing legal front 
groups, infiltrating competing organizations and 
even staging open political rallies. But the terrorists 
faced strong competition from Peru’s legal leftist 
parties, which participate peacefully in the political 
system.° 

The Shining Path’s most dramatic success during 
Garcia’s presidency occurred in the remote, jungle- 
covered Huallaga Valley, which is on the edge of 
the Amazon Basin. Here, some 60,000 peasant 
farmers cultivate almost half a million acres of coca, 
from which more than half the cocaine that enters 
the United States is refined. Since 1980 the United 
States government has funded a modest program to 
promote the cultivation of alternative cash crops. 
The United States also finances the Mobile Rural 
Patrol Unit (UMOPAR), an elite branch of the na- 
tional police. Assisted by United States Drug En- 
forcement Agency personnel, UMOPAR uproots 
coca bushes, destroys processing facilities and at- 
tacks jungle airstrips used by cocaine traffickers. 

In 1985 a powerful force of SL guerrillas gained 
control of the Huallaga Valley and made them- 
selves guardians of the coca farmers. They pro- 
tected the farmers from the abuses of the local drug 
traffickers, who are linked to the Colombian cartel 
that smuggles the cocaine to the United States, Al- 
though the druglords and the revolutionaries have 
different long-term objectives, most investigators 
believe that the two groups have forged an alliance.® 


The SL protects the cocaine industry from the 
security forces, and the traffickers provide money 
and weapons to the guerrillas. Government efforts 
to eradicate the cocaine industry in the valley have 
been hampered by widespread corruption, inade- 
quate resources, rivalries between the police (who 
have jurisdiction over drug matters) and the army 
(which is assigned the mission of defeating the Shin- 
ing Path), and the failure to adopt a comprehensive 
program to attack the problems of drugs and the SL 
simultaneously. 

At the time of the national elections in mid-1990, 
the death toll in the 10-year guerrilla war ap- 
proached 21,000 people. Property damage was 
estimated at $16 billion. A state of emergency, with 
constitutional guarantees in abeyance, existed in 
almost two-thirds of the country, affecting half the 
population. The SL was thought to have fielded 
about 5,000 guerrillas and had 50,000 followers na- 


tionwide. 


THE 1990 ELECTION 

Long before the conclusion of Garcfa’s term, 
Peruvians began to search the political horizon for 
his successor. Widespread displeasure with Peru’s 
established political parties and professional politi- 
cians made independent newcomer Mario Vargas 
Llosa an early favorite. Vargas, an internationally 
renowned novelist, established the Liberty move- 
ment in 1987 to oppose Garcfa’s attempt to na- 
tionalize the banks. Advocating political democracy 
and free market economics, Vargas won support 
from the wealthy elite and much of the middle class. 
Furthermore, his conversion to economist Hernan- 
do de Soto’s controversial gospel of deregulation 
provided fertile ground in which to cultivate a mass 
electoral base of Peru’s “informals.” These are the 
hundreds of thousands of unlicensed street vendors, 
taxi drivers and other workers who, according to 
Soto, generate almost 40 percent of the GDP out- 
side the formal economy.’ 

In February, 1988, Liberty joined with the 
center-right Popular Action party of former Presi- 
dent Belaúnde and the more conservative Popular 
Christian party to form the Democratic Front, 
which later nominated Vargas for the presidency. 
The novelist’s links to well-known conservative 
politicians, However, detracted from his original ap- 
peal as an independent. 

Garcfa’s dreadful performance as President 
gravely weakened his center-left American Popular 
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Revolutionary Alliance (APRA) and its presiden- 
tial candidate, Luis Alva Castro. Vargas’s major 
challenge seemed likely to come from the United 
Left (IU), a coalition of six Marxist parties that had 
finished second to Garcfa in the 1985 presidential 
election.® But the left failed to agree on a common 
candidate for President. Alfonso Barrantes Lingdn, 
the former mayor of Lima, became the candidate of 
the moderate IU parties, which joined a few small 
social democratic groups to form the Socialist Left 
(IS). The radical wing of the IU nominated Henry 
Pease Garcfa, a prominent social scientist. 

In early 1990, public opinion polls showed that 
about half the electorate favored Vargas, and that 
he had a commanding lead over his nearest com- 
petitor, Barrantes. But the two leftist candidates 
bloodied each other rather than Vargas, and 
APRA’s Alva became Vargas’s main competitor. 
With fewer than six weeks until the April 8 election, 
most analysts conceded the victory to the 54-year- 
old Vargas. The only remaining doubt was whether 
he could garner the constitutionally required 50 
percent majority on the first round and thereby 
avoid a runoff against the second-place finisher. But 
in an amazing reversal of fortune, Vargas lost many 
of his early supporters to Fujimori, who emerged 
from a pack of five minor candidates. 

Born in Lima in 1938, four years after his parents 
had arrived from Japan and found work as 
agricultural field hands, Fujimori was raised in a 
working. class neighborhood and educated in public 


-schools. He studied agricultural engineering at 


Peru’s National Agrarian University, and after 
graduation continued his studies in France and the 
United States. Returning to Peru, Fujimori 
became a professor and then rector of the National 
Agrarian University. He achieved national 
recognition as the knowledgeable host of “Getting 
Together,” a television talk show devoted to public 
affairs. 

In 1989, Fujimori and a group of politically in- 
dependent professionals and small businessmen - 
organized the political party Cambio (Change) ’90. 
Peru’s small evangelical Christian community (about 
five percent of the population) gave early sup- ` 
port to the movement, providing about one-fourth 
of Cambio ’90’s congressional slate as well as its can- 
didate for Second Vice President, Baptist minister 
Carlos Garcia. Using door-to-door missionary 
methods, the evangelicals tirelessly canvassed their 
communities for Fujimori. 

With the campaign focused on Peru’s economic 
crisis, Vargas prescribed a severe shock therapy of 
orthodox austerity and free market policies to re- 
duce the inflation rate quickly to 10 percent. He 
wanted to eliminate the budget deficit by ending 
government subsidies immediately and by selling 
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all of Peru’s 161 state-owned companies, which 


were losing more than $2 billion annually. He 
planned to resume payment on the foreign debt. 


Vargas’s critics characterized him as an unre- 
liable political dilettante who had evolved from a 
Communist devotee of Cuban President Fidel 
Castro to a neoconservative admirer of British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. They charged 
that his program would bring unbearable suffering 
to Peru’s poor and would eliminate half a million 
middle class jobs. Poor Peruvians were thoroughly 
frightened by the prospect of Vargas’s victory. 
Peru’s middle class and even some members of the 
wealthy elite grew uncomfortable with the writer’s 
attacks on the “mercantilist” policies long enjoyed 
by the nation’s businessmen and his threats to jail 
tax evaders. 

Describing himself as a political centrist, Fuji- 
mori occupied the ideological space between 
Vargas on the right and Alva on the left. Like 
Vargas, Fujimori called for austerity and free 
market policies. At the same time, he and the can- 
didates of the left charged that Vargas’s proposed 
shock treatment was too drastic, Fujimori said that 
he would restore economic stability without causing 
a depression, using development projects to in- 
crease supply. His critics said that he had no 
coherent plan, only an empty slogan: “Honesty, 
Hard Work and Technology.” 

Because polls were prohibited two weeks before 
the elections, the results surprised most analysts. As 
predicted, Vargas led the field with 27.6 percent of 
the vote. But Fujimori polled 24.6 percent to Alva’s 
19 percent. Pease and Barrantes garnered 6 and 4 
percent of the ballots, respectively. 

The new two-man contest brought few changes 
in the programs offered by the candidates. Vargas 
indicated that he might administer his shock 
therapy more gradually and soften its impact on the 
poor with a substantial relief program. Fujimori 
continued to be short on specifics, but pledged that 
he would retain and make more efficient at least a 
dozen or so “strategic” state-owned enterprises, in- 
cluding the national oil company, the largest min- 
ing firms, the railroads, airline, telephone and elec- 
tric companies. He would trim the budget deficit 
gradually, reducing the rate of inflation to 100 or 
200 percent during his first year. He would: end 
Garcia’s confrontational attitude toward the inter- 
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national financial community, but would insist that 
the nation’s creditors provide Peru with substantial 
debt relief. 

Cries were raised against Fujimor?s evangelical 
followers. The Roman Catholic Church announced 
that it was “institutionally aloof’ from the can- 
didates, although conservative members of the 
church hierarchy attacked the political activism of 
the “sects” and organized a massive procession of the 
faithful in Lima on May 31 to protest an alleged in- 
sult by the Protestant evangelicals. Peruvians thus 
witnessed the anomaly of Catholic bishops support- 
ing professed agnostic Vargas against practicing 
Catholic Fujimori. Some Democratic Front sup- 
porters sought to exploit Peruvian prejudice against 
Asians by reminding Peruvians that during World 
War II, 1,700 people of Japanese ancestry (about 
10 percent of the Peruvian—Japanese community) 
had been sent to internment camps in the United 
States. 1° 

Fujimori responded that the evangelicals, like the 
Japanese, were noted for their honesty and hard 
work, qualities he said were desperately needed in 
Peru. And he tried to use his ancestry as a political 
asset. Fluent in Japanese, Fujimori suggested that 
he could obtain loans and development capital in 
Japan—a claim that was denied by the government 
in Tokyo. In an apparent effort to create a macho 
image for the soft-spoken Fujimori, Cambio ’90 
publicized his black belt in karate and descent from 
Japan’s ancient warrior class. The kimono-clad 
candidate was shown wielding a samurai sword and 
breaking bricks with his bare hand. The novelty of a 
nisei President appealed to many citizens, and the 
prefix “Fuji” was applied to almost every aspect of 
the Cambio 90 campaign. 

The racist attacks on Fujimori (publicly de- 
nounced by Vargas) backfired. The Peruvian 
masses are characterized by varying degrees of In- 
dian ancestry; they resent the bigotry common 
among the wealthy white elite and the lighter- 
skinned members of the middle class. The insinua- 
tion that Fujimori was alien to Peru seemed absurd 
coming from supporters of Vargas, an international 
celebrity who had spent most of his adult life 
abroad, whose campaign was planned by consul- 
tants from Boston, and whose rallies were covered 
by reporters from glossy foreign magazines. 1! 


(Continued on page 81) 
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“Despite a massive infusion of money and manpower, no one can seriously claim that the 


war on drugs in Bolivia is being won.” 


Bolivia: The Politics of Cocaine 


By ME vin BURKE 
Professor of Economics, University of Maine 


OLIvia’s sad and turbulent history continues 
B to repeat itself. The coca boom of today has 
replaced the tin boom of the last century, 
which in turn supplanted the exploitation of silver 
and other precious metals during the colonial 
period. And as in the past, Bolivia’s export-based 
economy continues to depend on foreigners for 
everything from bank loans to economic advisers. 
It is impossible to understand Bolivia’s current 
economic situation without first understanding the 


links between Bolivia’s prosperity during the 1970’s. 


and the inflation, price stabilization and stagnation 
of the 1980's. The economic prosperity Bolivia en- 
joyed during General Hugo Banzer Suarez’s reign 
between 1971 and 1978 was financed with petrodol- 
lars borrowed from abroad. In less than a decade, 
‘ public debt increased from $671 million to more 
than $2.5 billion. Foreign loans were supplemented 
during these global inflationary years by increased 
export earnings from tin and crude oil as well as il- 
licit dollars from the booming cocaine trade. 
Bolivia’s so-called economic miracle, however, 
was short-lived. It came to an abrupt end in late 
1979, when the United States Federal Reserve 
Board, following a monetarist policy to curb infla- 
tion, raised interest rates dramatically, precip- 
itating the worldwide recession of 1980-1982.1 
Prices for oil and tin collapsed, private capital fled 
Bolivia, short-term foreign debts tripled between 
1980 and 1982, and Bolivia fell into a debt crisis and 
depression from which it has yet to recover. Not 
even the Bolivian military could contain the social 
unrest brought on by this economic crash, which 
manifested itself in political turmoil. The four years 
from 1978 to 1982 witnessed no less than nine heads 
of state. 
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The deteriorating economic situation—com- 
bined with pressure from the international com- 
munity — forced the Bolivian military to return to its 
barracks in October, 1982.2 Hernán Siles Zuazo 
and his Democratic and Popular Unity (UDP) 
coalition, which had won the 1980 election, then 
assumed power. President Siles, who had success- 
fully implemented a stabilization program in 
1957-1958, was again heir to an inflationary, no- 
growth economy that was not of his making. As 
economist Jeffrey Sachs notes: 


The Siles government inherited an annual inflation 
rate of approximately 300 percent (October, 1982, 
over October, 1981), an inability to borrow on inter- 
national markets, and an economy declining sharply 
in real terms (real GNP [gross national product] fell 
by 6.6 percent in 1982). At the same time, the new 
government was called upon to satisfy pent-up social 
and economic demands.3 


In an attempt to repeat his earlier historic suc- 
cess, Siles implemented six price stabilization plans 
during his short term of office. They all failed 
because his government, which included Bolivian 
Communist party ministers, lacked support from 
Bolivia’s businesspeople and its international credi- 
tors. This lack of support led to capital flight, 
devaluation of the peso and rising prices. In a 
desperate attempt to stop the vicious spiral of deval- 
uation and inflation, the Siles government fixed 
prices, wages, interest rates and the official ex- 
change rate. The result was an increase in black 
market economic transactions, which were not 
taxed, and a subsequent drop in government 
revenues. In a futile attempt to finance government 
deficits, the Central Bank printed more and more 
money. The outcome of all these measures was the 
Bolivian hyperinflation of 1984 and 1985. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Hyperinflation forced Siles to call early elections 
in 1985. In the elections, former General Hugo 
Banzer Suarez and his Democratic Nationalist Ac- 
tion (ADN) party won a plurality of 29 percent of 
the vote. Victor Paz Estensorro of the National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR), however, be- 
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came President with only 26 percent of the vote 
after forming an alliance with the Left Revolu- 
tionary Movement (MIR) of Jaime Paz Zamora. 
Ironically, Paz Estensorro had been Bolivia’s Presi- 
dent during the previous period of inflation between 
1952 and 1956. 

President Paz Estensorro took office on August 6, 
1985, and proclaimed the so-called New Economic 
Policy (NEP), which included a devaluation of the 
peso and a managed floating exchange rate; a cut in 
government spending and deficits; a freeze on 
public sector wages; elimination of government 
subsidies and controls on trade and prices; and 
privatization of public enterprises. This austere In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) stabilization 
program was intended to do more than eliminate 
inflation. 

The policy succeeded in stabilizing prices, but it 
did so at a high human and social cost. Public sector 
employment decreased by 10 percent within a year, 
the peso was devalued by nearly 100 percent and in- 
flation fell to an annual rate of 276 percent in 1986 
and 15 percent in 1987.4 In return for complying 
with the IMF conditions, Bolivia received increased 
international financial assistance, including loans 
of $225 million from the IMF, $257 million from 
the World Bank and $351 million from the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The Paris Club of 
creditor governments also permitted Bolivia to re- 
schedule $2 billion in debt, and it granted Bolivia 
the unique privilege of repurchasing $450 million of 
its foreign debt owed to commercial banks at 11 
cents on the dollar, with money donated by foreign 
governments. In short, Paz Estensorro’s center- 
right government was handsomely rewarded for 
returning Bolivia’s economy to an open, laissez- 
faire and subordinate position in the global capital- 
ist community. 

Paz Estensorro’s stabilization program also led to 
the privatization of the national mining company, 
Corporación Minera de Bolivia (Comibo!) and the 
firing of 23,000 of the company’s 30,000 miners.5 


The massive unemployment of miners was only one 
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cost of this stabilization program. Unemployment 
of workers increased to an estimated 20 percent, 
real wages decreased, and rural teachers quit their 
jobs in record numbers. In compensation for their 
reduced incomes, Bolivian government ministers 
were secretly paid salaries by the United Nations.® 
If this were not enough, the government imposed a 
10 percent value-added tax (VAT) on all economic 
transactions in mid-1986. 

Economist Nicholas Kaldor has observed that or- 
thodox economic policy, like Bolivia’s, 


is no more than a convenient smokescreen providing 
an ideological justification for such antisocial 
measures [as] high interest rates, an overvalued ex- 
change rate, and the consequent diminution in the 
bargaining strength of labor due to unemployment.’ 


There are indications today that Bolivia’s high in- 
terest rate of 19 percent discourages real investment 
and that the “managed” peso is seriously overvalued 
by approximately 20 percent, thus reducing exports 
while promoting imports. Moreover, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that the Bolivian Central Bank is 
using drug money to stabilize its finances. Short- 
term (30-day) deposits in dollars and dollar-indexed 
accounts (no questions asked) increased from less 
than $28 million in September, 1985, to an esti- 
mated $270 million in March, 1987. Since then, 
dollar deposits in Bolivian banks have increased to 
about $700 million, and the economy has once 
again been “dollar stabilized.” 

This stabilization, however, is not an economic . 
miracle. The return of finance capital (international 
loans, debt reduction and drug money) to Bolivia 
after 1985, the freeing of prices and regressive taxes 
brought price stability to Bolivia. But the program 
has not brought prosperity or social justice to the 
country. On the contrary, inequality has increased, 
and the economy has shrunk. Nowhere is this more 
evident than on the streets of La Paz, where street 
vendors and beggars contrast with the fancy bou- 
tiques, posh hotels and Mercedes-Benzes. ‘The re- 
gressive VAT absorbs nearly 15 percent of the gross 
domestic product (GDP) and the high-interest 
dollar deposits discourage productive investment. 
As a result, “real per capita GDP fell by 5.6 percent 
in 1986, 0.6 percent in 1987 and 0.1 percent in 
1988.”8 From 1986 to 1989, Bolivia’s per capita 
GNP was only 74 percent of the per capita GNP in 
1980, and the foreign debt of $3.5 billion absorbs 30 
percent of the nation’s legal export earnings. 

The MNR initially paid for the high cost of its 
price stabilization, losing heavily in the municipal 
elections of 1987 after it received only 12 percent of 
the vote. In the 1989 elections, the MNR emerged 
victorious, with its new charismatic head, Gonzolo 
(“Goni”) Sanchez de Lozado, winning a plurality of 


the vote, followed closely by Banzer and the ADN. 
Paz Zamora of the MIRA, who placed a weak third, 
however, was declared President when Banzer 
swung his party’s votes to Paz Zamora in a congres- 
sional runoff. Unofficially, it has been Banzer who 
has run the country after he acquired 50 percent (17 
portfolios) of the Cabinet in return for his votes. 


Among the portfolios held by Banzer’s ADN are the _ 


powerful ministries of finance, defense and foreign 
affairs. 

President Jaime Paz Zamora has vowed publicly 
to continue the stabilization program and to wage 


war on coca leaf producers. In return, Bolivia has 


received increased financial assistance from the 
United States. In 1989, Bolivia received $100 
million in United States aid; $15 million was ear- 
marked for drug interdiction and $40 million was 
part of a coca substitution program. In 1990, 
United States aid increased to $230 million; $33.7 
million of this will go to the military if it takes part in 
the drug-eradication program. 


WAR IN BOLIVIA - 

Bolivia’s miners and peasants were the soldiers of 
the 1952 revolution that brought the MNR to 
power and resulted in an extensive land redistribu- 
tion program. However, the MNR government 
was never comfortable with either the miners or the 
peasants of the highlands and valleys. In its 
development programs, the government heavily in- 
vested in the lowlands — Santa Cruz, the Chaparé 
and the Beni— where there were no unionized min- 
ers or organized Amayra-Quechua peasants, and 
no land reform programs. 

After 1952, most foreign aid as well as profits 
from the state-owned Comibol mine went to the 
lowland regions. Here sugar, cotton and cattle pro- 
duced on large estates promised to become the new 
base for economic development in Bolivia. The 
government's objective was to move highland 


peasants to the more fertile lowlands, put them to - 


work for agro-industrial entrepreneurs, and make 
Santa Cruz and the Beni the center poles of 
development. 

Instead of sugar, cotton and cattle, however, the 
area struck it rich with coca. Today, 80 percent of 
Bolivia’s coca is grown in the Chaparé region, cam- 
bas (lowlanders) dominate the drug trade, and San- 
ta Cruz is a cocaine boomtown. But the develop- 
ment policy was a dismal failure even before coca 
arrived. Although the lowland’s share of Bolivia’s 
GNP increased between 1965 and 1979, agricul- 
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ture’s share of GNP as a whole decreased, as did 
traditional peasant agriculture in the highlands. 
The heavily subsidized sugar crop satisfied domes- 
tic consumption but not export needs. Many of the 
loans for sugarcane, cotton and cattle were unac- 
counted for and became seed money for the drug- 
trafficking elites. 

The extent to which coca production and trade 
now dominate the Bolivian economy is astounding. 
Coca accounts for an estimated 30 to 40 percent of 


` Bolivia’s agricultural production, half its GDP and 


66 percent of its export earnings. Between 40,000 
and 70,000 peasants produce coca, and about 
500,000 Bolivians (1 in 5 of the working population) 
depend on coca for a livelihood either directly or 
through support industries. 

The typical campesino earns between $1,000 and 
$2,500 per hectare of coca plants, which is about 
four times the amount he could earn from growing 
oranges and avocados, the next most profitable al- 
ternative crops. He receives $2 for a kilogram of 
coca leaf, which translates to between $70,000 and 
$90,000 per kilogram of processed pure cocaine on 
the streets in the United States. Thus, while the 
coca farmer makes a living, the cocaine trafficker 
makes a killing. 

The huge profits made from trafficking are used 
to buy airplanes, weapons, army officers and politi- 
cians in Bolivia and abroad. Only one-fifth of the 
money from the Bolivian drug trade is returned to 
the country. This leaves about $2.5 billion, which is 
spent and banked abroad, mainly in the United 
States.9 


With so much money to be made in the illicit 
drug industry, the corruption of Bolivian politics is 
understandable. It reached its peak on July 17, 
1980, when General Luis Garcfa Meza came to 
power in a bloody coup. Garcfa Meza’s was un- 
doubtedly the most brutal, corrupt, neo-Nazi gov- 
ernment in Bolivian history. 

During the two years García Meza was in power, 
the United States stopped all military aid to Bolivia. 
The populist Siles government that followed was re- 
luctant to accept military aid or to turn the army 
against the well-organized peasants whom Siles was 
attempting to woo as supporters. In an attempt to 
keep the military out of the drug-control business 
and at the same time convince foreign lenders that 
Bolivia was willing to cooperate in the war against 
drugs, Siles created an anti-drug police force, the 
Mobile Rural Patrol Units (UMOPAR). This 
force, which was later nicknamed the Leopards, 
was entirely trained and financed by the United 
States. But Siles’s greatest fears were realized when 
the Leopards kidnapped him in an abortive coup at- 
tempt in July, 1984. 
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This did not deter Siles’s successor, Victor Paz 
Estensorro, from escalating militarization. In 
mid-1986, during Paz Estensorro’s administration, 
the Leopards and 160 United States combat troops 
raided 256 suspected cocaine paste laboratories. 
They confiscated a mere 22 kilograms of the paste 
(from which cocaine is refined) and arrested only 
one narcotrafficker—a peasant worker. ‘The opera- 
tion, dubbed “Blast Furnace,” was a failure in still 
another respect. Bolivian society was outraged at 
the government’s unconstitutional.use of foreign 
troops without congressional approval. 

Paz Estensorro soon focused his drug-eradication 
program on two fronts: armed conflict against the 
peasant coca producers and a program that paid 
$2,000 for each hectare of coca plants “voluntarily” 
destroyed. Both programs are financed by the 
United States government. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE 
On February 15, 1990, the Presidents of the 
United States, Bolivia, Peru and Colombia met in 


Cartagena, Colombia, to set policy for the drug © 


war. They agreed “to implement or strengthen a 
comprehensive, intensified anti-narcotics program” 
to reduce both the supply of and the demand for il- 
legal drugs. 

On May 9, 1990, the United States and Bolivia 
signed an agreement that commits the Bolivian 
armed forces to fight the drug war. Under this 
agreement, $33.7 million in United States aid will 
be distributed in 1990 to eradicate drugs. In 1991 
the drug-eradication and coca-substitution aid 
package is expected to total $95.8 million. 1° 

Despite this massive infusion of money and man- 
power, no one can seriously claim that the war on 
drugs in Bolivia is being won. Bolivia eradicated 
between 6,500 and 8,000 hectares of coca leaves in 
late 1990, although it was scheduled to destroy only 
6,000 hectares for the entire year. However, Bolivia 
produces between 50,000 and 100,000 hectares of 
coca, which means that at the present rate of de- 
struction, it will take at least 6 to 12 years to 
eliminate Bolivia’s existing coca crop—if no new 
production is undertaken. And the costs of relocat- 
ing and compensating coca producers could be as 
much as $3.5 billion. The Bolivian peasant will 
most likely continue to produce coca as long as de- 
mand in the United States or in other developed 
countries remains high or until viable alternative 
cash crops are developed at home. 

The battle against cocaine traffickers is making 
little progress. On December 10, 1989, Colonel 
Luis Arce Gómez, García Meza’s minister of in- 





1Bolivia Seeks U.S. Aid to Stréngthen Its Economy,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, February 15, 1990, p. 3. 


terior, was apprehended and extradited to the 
United States to face drug charges. He faced similar 
charges in the Bolivian courts. Erlán Echeverra, 
Arce Gémez’s right-hand man, was recently ab- 
ducted and extradited to the United States and has 
reportedly agreed to testify against his former boss. 
Meco Dominguez, one of Bolivia’s top three drug 
traffickers, was also apprehended. 

The arrests of these Bolivian druglords are only 
the tip of the iceberg. General García Meza still 
draws his military pension, and his case in the 
Bolivian Supreme Court drags on. Banzer has been 
neither arrested nor charged and remains the head 
of Bolivia’s major political party and the recognized 
power behind President Paz Zamora. 

Corruption is most evident in the banking sys- 
tem, where “cocaine stabilization” is the norm. 
Most Bolivian drug money is laundered in the in- 
ternational banking system, which includes United 
States and Panamanian banks. The largest private 
bank in Bolivia, the Santa Cruz Bank, has offices in 
Panama and Miami. 

Drug launderers and their bankers, however, are 
not targets of the military in its brave new drug war. 
Drug money is withdrawn from Bolivian banks 
whenever the government takes action against the 
druglords or when they do not support or cannot 
control the government. This capital is repatriated 
when the druglords feel safe or when they support 
the government, which has been the case in Bolivia 
since 1985. 

The drug money deposits and repatriation ex- 
plain why Bolivia’s currency and price levels have 
stabilized since 1985. This policy obviously serves 
the interests of the new illegitimate bourgeoisie and 
the “narco-generals” of Bolivia. It also apparently 
serves the United States national interest, inas- 
much as money laundering has not only been toler- 
ated by the United States but has, in fact, been en- 
couraged. The latest program to privatize Bolivia’s 
public enterprises is a case in point. 

There is little doubt that much of the investment 
capital used by Bolivia’s new entrepreneurs is drug 
money. Privatization will further legitimize cocaine 
profits and make respectable businesspeople of the 

~- (Continued on page 90) 
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“As Colombia moves into the 1990's, its long travail with violence — whether spurred by 
narcotraffuckers, guerrillas, military and police, or right-wing death squads — has by no means 
ended. At the same time, the traditional two-party hegemony, while weakened, has not shaken 


the hold of traditional political elites.” 


Colombia at the Crossroads 
By Jonn D. MARTZ 


Professor of Political Science, Pennsylvania State University 


NDER a chilly Bogotá sky, César Gaviria 

Trujillo took the oath as President of Co- 

lombia on August 7, 1990. The youngest 
chief executive in the nation’s history, the 43-year- 
old Gaviria entered office with an 89 percent ap- 
proval rate in the polls. There were hopes that his 
vigorous and youthful leadership would próvide a 
positive contrast to the laconic and uncommunica- 
tive style of his predecessor, Virgilio Barco Vargas. 
At the same time, Gaviria assumed power when his 
country was approaching a historic crossroad after 
more than a decade of accumulating problems. 

On the political front, the long-standing two- 

"party monopoly of government had been progres- 
sively weakened by clientelism and corruption. The 
Conservative party faced an internal crisis; new 
parties with uncertain goals were entering the 
political arena, and Gaviria himself had been 
elected by only a minority of eligible voters. Pop- 
ular demands for institutional reforms and democ- 
ratization were on the rise, and the actions of the 
Constituent Assembly that was elected in Decem- 
ber, 1990, were unpredictable. 

Meanwhile, the war over the drug industry 
dragged on. One of the periodic truces between the 
drug cartels and the government early in 1990 had 
broken down, had been reestablished and had then 
again been dissolved. The murder of the third 
presidential candidate on April 26 — barely a month 
before the national elections — highlighted the level 
of violence. Neither Barco nor Gaviria could blame 
the drug barons for all the violence; government 
troops and unofficial right-wing death squads 
(which are euphemistically called self-defense 
groups) continued to play a part. 

Although there were indications that the Medel- 
lin drug cartel in particular was suffering from the 
government campaign against it, the incoming 
President faced a variety of policy questions con- 
cerning drugs and drug-related violence — most no- 
tably, the question of extraditing suspected drug- 





‘Stan Yarbro, “Barco Leaves Nation Mixed Legacy,” Chris- 
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lords to the United States. Attitudes critical of the 
United States for what was perceived as an unwill- 
ingness to mount a serious attack against drugs 
inside its own. borders were exacerbated when 
Washington, D.C., Mayor Marion Barry was ex- 
onerated of serious charges against his own use and 
abuse of cocaine. 

Endemic violence also constituted a problem ex- 
tending far beyond the drug war itself. According to 
police statistics, the number of murders had in- 
creased from 15,137 in 1986 to 22,768 in 1989.1 
The Jesuit Centro de Investigación y Educación 
Popular (CINEP, the People’s Center for Research 
and Education) reported that in 1989 alone, 7,246 
deaths had resulted from social and political vio- 
lence.? The rivalry between the armed forces and 
the police had further complicated government ef- 
forts to control the violence. And the nation’s 
Judicial system had virtually collapsed. Almost 
three dozen judges had been assassinated during 
the Barco years, and the backlog of cases in 1989 
was estimated at more than 300,000. 

Economic conditions were also disheartening. 
The rate of growth had fallen from more than 5 per- 
cent in 1987 to 3.7 percent in 1988, and by 1990 the 
growth rate was estimated at 3.1 percent. The cost 
of the drug war was taking its toll; in the first four 
months of 1990, the amount of foreign investment 
was less than half the figure for the same period in 
1989. The annual inflation rate of 28 percent, 
although low by Latin American standards, was 
high for Colombians. The foreign debt had reached 
$16 billion, with the rate of export growth slowing. 
The decline in coffee prices that had followed the 
collapse of the international coffee cartel continued 
to cost the nation’s export earnings dearly; guerrilla 
attacks on oil pipelines were also costly. 

During the campaign, Gaviria had presented on- 
ly a pedestrian and familiar diagnostic agenda. In 
his inaugural address, however, the new President 
was more explicit, centering attention on three fun- 
damental issues: peace, the modernization of in- 
stitutions and the internationalization of the 
economy. 

Gaviria was direct, in contrast to Barco, who had 
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often been puzzlingly cryptic. The new President's 
quest for peace was to be pursued along four fronts: 
guerrillas, narcoterrorists, self-defense groups and 
paramilitary forces. Gaviria was committed to 
dialogue, a demobilization of armed organizations, 
a continued campaign against narcoterrorist and 
self-defense squadrons, and justice for those who 
submitted to the authority of the state. He drew a 
contrast between drug trafficking and narcoter- 
rorism, accepting extradition as valid but placing 
greater emphasis on improving the justice system. 
He urged the international community to tighten 
controls on all aspects of the drug industry. 

The President viewed Colombian democracy as 
flawed and demanded the creation of a truly par- 
ticlpatory system. Institutional modernization had 
to be achieved if the nation were to internationalize 
its economy. He advocated opening the economy to 
foreign investors, offering new incentives for ex- 
ports and privatizing state enterprises. Gaviria 
promised to work closely with his economic team in 
developing what some called a “New Right” ap- 
proach to national problems. At the same time, the 
national problems that faced Colombia in the clos- 
ing decade of the century will require far more than 
economic revitalization alone. 


THE CHALLENGE OF APERTURA 


Gaviria’s candidacy and his election were 
testimony to the pressures for fresh leadership and 
change in the existing political system. A year be- 
fore the vote, the Libera! party’s obvious choice had 
been the reform-minded Luis Carlos Galan, who 
seemed sure to win the general elections. In 
August, 1989, however, he was cut down by an as- 
sassin’s bullets at an outdoor rally. In the wake of 
the tragedy, galanistas promptly embraced Gaviria 
as their standard-bearer. 

Although Gaviria had not been a confidant of the 
slain candidate, he had recently become Galan’s 
` campaign manager. The young economist, a for- 
- mer president of Congress who later served first as 
finance minister and then as interior minister for 
Barco, was clearly a rising Liberal star. Once 
tapped by the Galan forces, he faced the opposition 
of Hernando Durdn Dussan and Ernesto Samper 
Pizano. The former, while he lacked Gaviria’s pop- 
ularity at the grass roots, was an old-line party 
leader backed by party caciques (regional bosses) 
who customarily delivered large blocs of votes. The 
latter was another member of the rising generation. 
An avowed reformer and the darling of the Liberal 
left, Pizano had himself been previously wounded 
at Bogota’s El Dorado Airport during the March 22 
fatal attack on Bernardo Jaramillo Ossa, the Unión 
Patridtica (UP) candidate, whom he had been ac- 
companying. 


Before his murder, Galán had forced the party’s 
old guard to agree that the congressional elections of 
March 11, 1990, would constitute a presidential 
primary. Previously, party bosses had made the 
choice at carefully controlled party conventions. 
After a contentious campaign, Gaviria prevailed, 
with 60 percent of the vote, followed by Samper, 
with 18.5 percent, and Durán, with 14.4 percent 
(three minor candidates divided the remainder). 
The victor told his followers that it was “a great and 
tragic moment, for the death of Galán was neces- 
sary for the triumph of his ideals.” At the same time, 
Gaviria’s party registered a decisive victory over the 
opposition Social Conservative party (PSC) by 
nearly two to one in congressional races and won 17 
of the 22 departmental capitals, including Bogota 
and Medellin. 

The Liberal victory was also substantial at the 
local level; the Liberals captured 520 of 1,007 
mayoralties. This was an increase of 17 seats; the 
Social Conservatives, divided between rival fac- 
tions, won only 367 seats. On the left, UP’s repre- 
sentation fell from 15 to 11 mayoral offices; the 
M-19-Alianza Democrática coalition, competing 
for the first time, won 3 offices. M-19 polled an 
unexpected 8 percent of the vote for mayor of 
Bogotá. The modest decline of the UP, which lost 
two seats in Congress, reflected in part the killing of 
more than 1,400 members in recent years, includ- 
ing 76 individuals in 1990 alone. Jaime Pardo Leal, ’ 
its 1986 presidential candidate, had been gunned 
down in October, 1987. The toll became even 
higher when Jaramillo was killed at El Dorado. 

As if this were not enough violence, on April 27, 
1990, M-19’s presidential candidate, Carlos Pizarro 
Leongémez, was fatally wounded aboard an Avian- 
ca flight to Cartagena. The killing of a third presi- 
dential candidate in less than a year stunned the na- 
tion and prompted a renewed government pledge to 
act against the violence, including the expansion of 
the Fuerza Elite, a newly organized special police 
force. The M-19 candidacy fell to Pizarro’s suc- 
cessor, Antonio Navarro Wolff. 

The traditional Liberal-Conservative hegemony 
had meanwhile been weakened further by internal 
division. Former President Misael Pastrana Bor- 
rero, firmly in command of the party apparatus, 
had engineered the nomination of former Foreign 
Minister Rodrigo Lloreda Caicedo. Pastrana’s 
long-time rival, Alvaro Gómez Hurtado, who had 
been the partys nominee in both 1974 and 1986, 
established the dissident Movimiento de Salvación 
Nacional (MSN, Movement of National Salva- 
tion). Convinced that the Social Conservatives 
could shake their minority status only by reaching 
out to other elements, Gómez tried to outpoll 
Lloreda and gain primacy over Pastrana. 


The final week of the campaign was marked by 
the murder of Federico Estrada Velez, Gaviria’s 
campaign manager. Security measures were exten- 
sive, and much of the electioneering was restricted 
to television. Gaviria was expected to win, and in- 
terest was piqued by the concurrent vote on the pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly. Spurred by a dedi- 
cated group of university students, the Constituent 
Assembly had been symbolically approved by three 
million voters during the March elections. ‘The Su- 
preme Court subsequently recognized the legit- 
imacy of a plebiscite on May 27. Run at the same 
time as the presidential race, this plebiscite offered 
voters a “yes or no” choice over an assembly em- 
powered to reform the constitution. The leading 
candidates all promised to honor the results, and 
Gaviria argued that the assembly would be the most 
viable means of achieving an institutional apertura, a 
reformist opening. 


THE ELECTIONS 

Election day was relatively calm. Gaviria won as 
expected, although his 48 percent of the vote fell far 
short of Barco’s huge margin four years earlier. 
More surprising was the third-place finish of M- 19’s 
Navarro, who won 12.7 percent with the M-19-Ah- 
anza Democratica coalition, marking a record high 
for the Colombian left. In addition, Gómez hum- 
bled Social Conservative regulars by winning 24 
percent of the vote to 12.4 percent for Lloreda, who 
finished a distant fourth. Nearly 60 percent of the 
18 million eligible voters abstained. Thus, despite 
Gaviria’s comfortable victory, he received only 3 
million votes. Almost 5 million Colombians (about 
85 percent) voted for the Constituent Assembly. 

In the wake of the elections, Gaviria announced 
that he intended to rule as “President of all Colom- 
bians,” in contrast to Barco’s party-based govern- 
ment. His first Cabinet was made up of seven Lib- 
erals, four Conservatives, one leftist from M-19 
(presidential candidate Navarro) and the usual 
military officer in defense. Gaviria also sought a 
balance among Liberal appointees, several of 
whom were potential candidates for the presidency 
in 1994. These included Samper as minister of de- 
velopment, Julio César Sánchez as interior minister 
and Luis Fernando Jaramillo as foreign minister. 

An innovative step with the potential for ad- 
ministrative confusion came with the naming of 
nine special advisers to Gaviria. They were to be 
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responsible for evaluating divergent interests, 
reviewing conflicts among ministries and other 
government entities, and making recommenda- 
tions to the President. Their fields of expertise in- 
cluded, among others, peace, defense and security, 
international affairs, institutional reform, constitu- 
tional reform and public administration. The ad- 
visers were for the most part young, relatively new 
to government, well trained in their respective areas 
of responsibility and free from restrictive political 
and bureaucratic ties, It remained to be seen 
whether they would sharpen and facilitate policy- 
making or, on the contrary, would blur administra- 
tive guidelines and create struggles over authority 
and bureaucratic turf. 

After years of demands for apertura, Colombians 
found themselves with an administration firmly 
committed to initiating a new era. Political reforms 
had already been introduced during the 1980's, the 
most notable being the direct election of mayors. 
On March 13, 1988, Colombia had held its first 
mayoral elections in history, one in which the UP 
had participated despite extensive preelection in- 
timidation.? President Barco subsequently called 
for structural changes, democratization would be 
stimulated by measures like the direct election of 
governors, the holding of referendums and a reform 
of provisions affecting the party system. He was un- 
able to secure support from Congress, however, 
and left the fate of institutional apertura to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

Until significant reforms are adopted, the tradi- 
tional concentration of power will remain in the 
hands of party elites. As Latin American specialist 
Gary Hoskin has written, 


In view of the intensity of the debate surrounding 
political reform, change is virtually inevitable, but 
this does not necessarily indicate that the political sys- 
tem will be highly responsive.t 


However, winds of change are blowing in Colom- 
bia, and Gaviria appears receptive to them. 


DRUGS, VIOLENCE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Despite long experience with violence in their 
daily lives, Colombians are increasingly frustrated 
by the accumulated toll of human rights violations. 
While the causes are complex, they tend to revolve 
around the flourishing drug industry and the guer- 
rilla movements, exacerbated by the military, the 
police and the death squads. Guerrilla insurgency 
had been a fact of national life for a generation; yet 
by the beginning of the 1990’s greater concern was 
being directed toward drug trafficking. 

The Barco administration had employed varied 
approaches, alternating between harsh and con- 
ciliatory measures. Perhaps the Barco administra- 
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tion’s most determined military effort was adopted 
in August, 1989, after the killing of Galán. The 
government achieved a major prize when an elite 
strike force ambushed and killed drug baron Gon- 
zalo Rodriguez Gacha shortly before Christmas, 
1989. In the meantime, Barco had paid a highly 


publicized visit to the United States, delivering a ` 


dramatic message to the United Nations and secur- 
. ing a pledge of increased aid from United States 
President George Bush. Back home, Colombians 
had at best mixed feelings about the prospect of a 
heightened United States role in Colombia’s anti- 
drug campaign. 

Colombians were further irritated in January, 
1990, over news that the aircraft carrier U.S.S. John 
F. Kennedy had led a naval battle group into interna- 
tional waters off Colombia’s Caribbean shore. The 
intended blockade of drug traffic led Barco to deny 
that he had been consulted, and on January 10 
President Bush phoned his counterpart to promise 
that no United States action would be taken. Sen- 
sitivities were hardly soothed by such assurances, 
and the climate of bilateral relations was chilly as 
the Cartagena drug summit of February 15 drew 
closer. Meanwhile, a January 17 declaration by the 
so-called Extraditables (druglords wanted for ex- 
tradition to the United States) promised to halt the 
five-month-long campaign of bombings and assas- 
sinations. Colombian opinion grew sympathetic to 
a possible relaxation of Barco’s commitment to 
honor extradition when requested by Washington. 

In fact, there was skepticism in both Colombia 
and the United States. A Washington Post-ABC poll 
the week before the Cartagena drug summit found 
that two-thirds of Colombian respondents 
suspected that the United States was “using the 
drug problem as a way to exercise control over the 
Colombian government.” At the same time, people 
in the United States believed by a ratio of more than 
two to one that Colombia was losing the fight 
against drug traffickers, There was clear agreement 
among both sets of interviewees polled that the de- 
mand for drugs in the United States was the prin- 
cipal cause of the international drug problem.® 
Another presummit poll, conducted jointly for 


Bogotd’s El Tiempo and USA Today, found that in _ 


the United States, 78 percent of the respondents 
believed Colombia was not doing enough, while 
48.7 percent of Colombians blamed the United 
States for not doing enough.¢ 

After Presidents Barco and Bush met with Peru- 
vian President Alán García Pérez and Bolivian 
President Jaime Paz Zamora in Cartagena, they is- 
sued a vaguely worded communiqué that endorsed 
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greater United States aid to the three South 
American countries. Barco presented a list of com- 
plaints to President Bush, noting that United States 
policies in other areas— including a threat to Co-' 
lombia’s $140-million export trade in cut flowers — 

more than offset the level of assistance for the war 
against the drug cartels. In the wake of the meeting, 

Colombia continued to pursue firm measures while 
signaling interest in moving toward a more flexible 
approach, This was an informal response to the 
drug dealers’ offer of a unilateral truce and to in- | 
dividual actions, like the release of the kidnapped ` 
son of Barco’s secretary general. 

As national elections neared, the death of UP 
candidate Jaramillo and the M-19 candidate, Piz- 
arro, clouded the situation. Druglord Pablo Esco- 
bar denied any involvement in the killings, and 
sociologist Eduardo Pizarro, the brother of the slain 
M-19 candidate, argued that security forces were as 
likely as drug traffickers to have ‘carried’ out the 
murders. Whatever the ultimate identity of the as- 
sassins, drug-related violence continued. And at the 
end of March, 1990, an official communiqué from 
the Extraditables announced their resumption of a 
war of terrorism in retaliation for the continuing ex- 
traditions. 

Renewed threats against Colombian judges ex- 
tended the campaign of intimidation that had 
seriously hampered government efforts for years. 
National opinion was also divided over policy 
toward the druglords. When a car bomb explosion 
near Medellin killed 20 people and wounded 100 in 
mid-April, the mayor of Medellin was moved to 
propose negotiations with the Extraditables. Fur- _ 
ther violence continued until-the Gaviria election on’ 
May 27. Three car bombs killed 26 people and in- 
jured 178 in Cali, and 17 died as a result of similar 
bombings in Bogotá shopping centers. The draco- 
nian measures Barco adopted after the killing of 
Galán were questioned. Many Colombians viewed - 
Barco’s rejection of negotiation, despite his January 
remark about a “flexible” approach to the fight 
against drugs, as the cause of an unacceptably high” 
level of violence. 

While Gaviria had been viewed as a supporter of 
Barco’s position, in his postelection victory speech - 
he suggested a more versatile policy approach, 
terming extradition only one of several tools. He 
pledged preferential treatment for drug dealers who 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Collor’s strategy of liquidating inflation should succeed if the current policy is kept in place. 
But without adjusting this policy, Brazil will enter 1991 with the prospects of a deep recession 


and social unrest.” 


Brazil’s Catatonic Lambada 


By Eut-Soo Pane 
Director, Department of Global Systems and Cultures, Colorado School of Mines 
and 
LAURA JARNAGIN 
Assistant Professor of History and Latin American Studies, Colorado School of Mines 


HE economic reform measures introduced 

+ i by President’ Fernando Collor de Mello 

since he took office in March, 1990, have 

been like the seductive movements of the lambada. 

The structure and implementation of these 

measures, however, have been confusing and 

schizophrenic, evoking excitement. among the 
masses and disappointment among the elites. 

The private sector wonders when the govern- 

ment will loosen its tight monetary policy and relax 
its highly centralized economic decision making, 
which is firmly under the control of the minister of 
economy and the president of Braziľs Central 
Bank. Those in charge of state-owned enterprises 
(SOEs) wonder when they will be called on to 
‘reduce operational costs further or prepare for 
divestiture. Commercial creditors wonder when 
Collor will match his rhetoric advocating private 
‘initiative‘and the introduction of a market économy 
with the practice of honoring debt obligations. 

Brazil must move away from this political and 
economic catatonia if Collor’s plan is to work. The 

` President’s ambitious agenda calls for dismantling 
the interventionist state, bringing back more gover- 
nance by law, reviving the free market economy by 
winnowing state capitalism, and promoting social 


The December, 1989, election of the 40-year-old 
Collor followed the breakdown of the traditional 
political process and popular dissatisfaction’ with 
the socioeconomic chaos under President José 
Sarney’s rule. Collor and his Workers party oppo- 
nent, Luis Inácio Lula da Silva (popularly known 
as Lula), could not have been more different. Col- 
lor, the scion of an oligarchical clan from the north- 
eastern state of Alagoas, built his political career as 
a conservative, reform-minded governor. Lula, a 
migrant worker from the northeast who settled 


_in São Paulo, the industrial heartland of Brazil, 


policy to improve the quality of life for the poor and — 


the underclass. 

The seeming contradiction in Collor’s program 
lies inthe public image that the government 
cultivates and relishes:- that it is reformist; ag- 
gressively pursuing civil society's modernization; 
eager to inject the economic system with strong 
doses of market discipline; and not hostile to 
organized labor but not overtly sympathetic to big 
business. But the way reforms have been intro- 
duced and implemented smacks of authoritarian- 
ism. Reforms have been carried out without 
democratic participation or consultation with key 


political caciques (regional bosses) and their minions ` 


in Congress. The public sees Collor as a constitu- 
tionally elected imperial President. 
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has been a militant leftist labor activist since the 
1970's. 

During the campaign, Collor called for adminis- 
trative, fiscal and monetary reforms that would 
overhaul the Brazilian economy. He also promised 
to sell the SOE’s, reduce spending and personnel, 
and bring inflation under control. Lula’s platform 
was completely different. He vowed to oppose all 
privatization, expand state intervention in the 
economy and social entitlement programs, and 
reform government subsidy programs. Collor said 
he would renegotiate Brazil’s foreign debt, but 
would not make sacrifices that would interfere with 
economic growth. Lula proposed to suspend all 
interest and principal payments on the foreign 
debt, investigate the legitimacy of loan contracts 
and work to establish a Latin American debtors’ 
cartel. 

As elections neared, polls showed Lula losing 
support. The largest political party, the Brazilian 
Democratic Movement (PMDB), decided to sup- 
port Lula after the party’s septuagenarian presi- 
dent, Ulysses Guimaraes, decided that the conser- 
vative Collor had to be stopped at all costs. In spite 
of the left’s last-minute attempt to stitch together 
electoral support for Lula, Collor won the election 
with 53 percent of the vote. 


THE COLLOR PLAN 


In his inaugural speech, Collor said he intended 
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not only to “liquidate inflation” but also to introduce 
revolutionary changes. This was a tall order, with 
inflation running at a rate of 80 percent per month, 
or more than 2,700 percent annually. To carry out 
this task, Collor introduced a stabilization plan 
known as the Plano Brasil Novo, one of the most 
daring and sweeping reform programs that has 
been put into effect in Brazil since 1930. 

Collor’s stabilization program, which Congress 
endorsed with a few minor changes by mid-April, 
1990, consists of two broad reform packages. The 
economic package contains fiscal, monetary and 
tax reforms; foreign trade liberalization; the in- 
troduction of a new currency; foreign exchange 
market reform; price rollbacks to the level of March 
12, 1990; and renegotiation with Brazil’s commer- 
cial creditors. The administrative reform package 
includes the restructuring of ministries; the reduc- 
tion of the federal civil service; the divestiture of 
federal SOE’s through debt-equity swaps;* and the 
withdrawal of perquisites for high-ranking func- 
tionaries through the sale of mansions, apartments 
and limousines, and the elimination of maid and 
gardener services, food subsidies and funds for 
social activities. 

Although there are several components in the 
economic package, its central objective is to h- 
quidate the monthly inflation rate of 80 percent by 
withdrawing excess money from circulation. To ac- 
complish this, Collor’s economic advisers simply 
froze the checking and savings accounts of Brazil- 
ians. All these accounts have been placed under the 
control of the Central Bank for 18 months at 6 per- 
cent annual interest. After September, 1991, ac- 
count holders may withdraw funds in small 
amounts. 


* Editors note: Debt for equity swaps, or debt swaps, are one 
of the innovative. financial instruments that debtor countries 
like Brazil have taken advantage of to reduce their foreign debt. 
In return for the lender reducing a loan’s original value, the 
debtor country permits lenders to acquire assets, reissued 
bonds, local currency or other equity in the country’s publicly 
owned enterprises. 

‘Banco Central do Brasil, Brasil: Programa Econômico Margo de 
1990 (Brasilia: BCB, 1990), p. 24; Veja, March 28, 1990; Luiz 
Carlos Bresser Pereira, “As incertezas do Plano Collor,” in Plano 
Collor: avaliações e perspectivas, Clovis de Faro, ed. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Livros Técnicas e Científicos Editora, 1990), pp. 
91-92. 

*Presidéncia da Republica, Seplan, Sest, Relatório das empresas 
estatais — 1989. ano-base 1988 (Brasilia: Seplan/Sest, 1989), pp. 
7-8, gives the figures of 175 SOPs at the end of 1988; another 
figure of 230 SOE’s is given, counting subsidiaries in: 
PR/Seplan/Sest, Perfel das empresas estatais— 1989; ano-base 1988 
(Brasília: Seplan/Sest, 1989), p. 11. 

3For details on the financing of the SOE sales, see Medida 
Provisória, no. 157, March 15, 1990; “Dispõe sobre criação de 


Certificados de Privatização e dá outras providéncias’;- 


Istoé/Senhor, June 6, 1990; Gazeta Mercantil, May 26, 1990. 


Tax reform was also enacted. Tax rates were in- 
creased, the tax base was expanded, and there was 
a crackdown on tax evasion. The expansion of the 
tax base was accomplished by levying taxes on cap- 
ital gains from stocks and bonds, on interest income 
from savings, on the sale of gold and on real estate 
earnings. A new 30 percent tax was levied on all 
value-added exports as well as services. 

A third part of the economic package included 
currency reform. The cruzado novo, the third cur- 
rency introduced by the Sarney government, was 
replaced by the cruzeiro at a value of 1:1 to the old 
money. Within days, the value of the cruzeiro rose 
threefold on the black market. The government also 
ordered a mandatory rollback of prices to the level 
of March 12, 1990, hoping to increase the purchas- 
ing power of low-income families. The salaries of 
these families were adjusted to approximately 72 
percent of the official February inflation rate, 
although the March rate was barely 40 percent. 
The result was a real wage increase of 23 percent.! 

The government then raised public service rates; 
telephone service, electricity, postage, gasoline and 
public transportation rates went up between 32 and 
72 percent. Tax havens (except the Manaus free 
port) and many subsidies were abolished. Finally 
the government allowed all foreign exchange rates 
to float, discarding the centrally fixed rates that the 
government had used as an economic and political 
instrument since 1945. Daily demand would set the 
value of the dollar, although to dampen speculation 
and restrain the value of the dollar, the Central 
Bank still buys and sells the dollar and, on occasion, 
gold. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 

When Sarney took office in 1985, the total num- 
ber of government employees was 560,000, ex- 
cluding those working in SOE’s. When he left five 
years later, the total had increased by 140,000 and 
cost $21 billion a year in salaries (which was 
equivalent to 2 percent of the gross domestic prod- 
uct). One of Collor’s first acts was to lay off govern- 
ment officials. He hopes to reduce further the 
federal bureaucracy by a total of 300,000 and to 
reduce its spending radically. By the end of Decem- 
ber, 1990, the government had fired or retired 
220,000 bureaucrats. That same month, Collor 
began to sell most of the 188 federal SOE’s.? The 
government will continue to operate approximately 
30 SOE’s in the energy field, telecommunications, 
transportation and mineral resources, and hopes to 
receive as much as $14.5 billion from the sale of the 
other SOE's. 

To oversee the sale of federal SOE’s, the Presi- 
dent established the National Commission of Dena- 
tionalization. The commission is chaired by the 


president of the National Economic and Social De- 
velopment Bank (BNDES). The commission estab- 
lishes and revises basic rules for privatization and 
sets the limits on the number of shares individuals 
and corporations may hold. A foreign investor is 
limited to 35 percent of the total holding of an SOE 
if debt-equity swap money is used. Another 35 per- 
cent of the SOEs shares are reserved for Brazilian 
individual investors; each investor may hold up to 5 
percent of the total shares; and, finally, 30 percent 
of the remaining stocks must be sold to workers and 
clerical employees of the SOE. 

By the end of 1992, Brazil intends to privatize 92 
parastatals, valued at $17 billion. In the future, 
ports, roads and large areas of government-owned 
land will also be for sale. The privatization of Por- 
tobrds, the port authority, could bring in an addi- 
tional $35 billion. The BNDES has taken the lead in 
making financial arrangements and has contracted 
two private consulting firms to assess the value of 
the SOB’s.* ; 

Administrative reform also included a reorgani- 
zation of the Cabinet. During the Sarney adminis- 
tration, the Cabinet had at one point 27 ministries — 
6 of which were armed forces portfolios. Collor 
reorganized the Cabinet into 12 ministries and 9 
secretariats, which does not include the secretariat 
general and the press office of the Planalto Palace 
(the Brazilian White House). To show his will- 
ingness to stand up to the military, Collor dropped 
the status of the Joint Chiefs of the Armed Forces 
from a ministry to a secretariat. The infamous Na- 
tional Intelligence Service lost its ministerial status 
and is to be abolished. 

The largest new ministry in the reorganized Cab- 
inet is Infrastructure, which is made up of the 
former ministries of Industry and Commerce, 
Communications, and Mines and Energy. Infra- 
structure receives more than 60 percent of the entire 
executive budget. Ozires Silva, the founder and 
former president of Brazil’s Embraer (an aircraft 
manufacturing parastatal belonging to the air force) 
and of Petrobrás (the state-owned petroleum com- 
pany), was named the head of this imposing min- 
istry. The former Ministry of Finance and the Sec- 
retariat of Planning were merged into the Ministry 
of Economy, Finance and Planning. Zélia Cardoso 
de Mello, a former member of a leftist party and 
professor of economics at the University of Sao 
Paulo, was named to head the ministry; she is the 
first woman in Brazil’s history to hold that key 
Cabinet position. 


THE OCTOBER, 1990, ELECTIONS 
Remarkably, no politician of national stature 

(except Leonel Brizola, the perennial gadfly of all 
+Visdo, August 8, 1990; O Globo, August 21, 1990. 
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governments) ran his-campaign by criticizing the 
Collor plan. In fact, the election results showed 
clear support for Collor’s reforms. When Collor 
took office, the PMDB, the largest party in Con- 
gress, was openly hostile to the President and his 
policies. At most, the President could count on 40 
percent of the deputies and senators to vote for his 
programs. The October election increased the 
number of Liberal Front party (PFL) and PMDB 
deputies and senators. The PFL representatives 
side solidly with the government, while a large 
chunk of PMDB legislators support Collor on many 
issues. The Brazilian Social Democratic party 
(PSDB), which is sympathetic to some of Collor’s 
programs, also supports the President. This gives 
Collor a majority in Congress. 

Collors power base was further strengthened 
when Minister of Justice Bernardo Cabral dropped 
out of the Cabinet— though not by choice. Since the 
start of the Collor administration, the petulant 
Cabral had managed to alienate Economy Minister 
Zélia Cardoso’s staff, big business and organized 
labor. It may never be known whether Cabral’s 
swift departure in mid-October was brought about 
by scandalously:clever design or by pure dumb 
luck. Whatever the cause, the story received inter- 
national media attention. 

Cabral’s undoing was his affair with Cardoso. 
Cabral, who was in his late fifties and had been 
married for 35 years, attended her thirty-seventh 
birthday party in late September without his wife. 
None of the 100 invited guests, including members 
of the press, failed to notice that the two of them 
danced only with each other. It was later learned 
that Cabral had taken a trip to New York that coin- 
cided with Cardoso’s presence there and that 
Cabral’s second apartment in Brasilia was literally 
next door to hers. 

Collor demanded Cabral’s resignation, saying 
that Brazil could not tolerate a minister of justice 
who engaged in moral laxity. Collor quickly ap- 
pointed a new minister of justice — Jarbas Passarin- 
ho, a 70-year-old, right-wing army colonel. Car- 
doso’s role in the government, on the other hand, 
was never in question. In fact, she emerged from 
the incident as an unchallenged power among the 
ministers. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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UNITED STATES POLICIES AND THE LAT- 
IN AMERICAN ECONOMIES. Edited by 
Werner Baer and Donald V. Goes. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1990. 198 pages, tables, 
notes, bibliography and index, $42.95.) 

This collection of papers is based on the 
premise that the United States has not had a 
cohesive policy toward Latin America for nearly 
three decades. The papers focus on the contradic- 
tion between the goals and consequences of 
United States economic policy in Latin America 
in the 1980’s, a period when issues like privatiza- 
tion, debt servicing and financial liberalization 
became urgent and complex. 

Three papers discuss the difficulties of balanc- 
ing debt repayment and economic growth. Beck- 
erman offers a model of an indebted nation and 
its choices in encouraging capital formation while 
reducing external debt, a sobering picture for 
developing countries both in and outside of Latin 
America. Felix and Caskey describe several 
aspects of United States economic policy — finan- 
cial liberalization, discouragement of additional 
credit, and proposals like the Baker plan to 
reduce imports — that in the end discourage long- 


term growth and its benefits. Baer and Coes raise 


the question of whether businesses in the United 
States would accept the heightened competition 
that would occur if exports from Latin American 
countries were to increase. 

Papers by Glade and by Birch examine the ac- 
tual performance of public and private sectors, 
using Brazil, Mexico, Chile and Argentina as 
case studies. ‘Together, these papers indicate that 
privatization strategies must be carefully crafted 
to identify and take advantage of the strengths of 
public enterprises. 

The relationship between United States poli- 
cies and Latin American labor, financial markets 
and attempts at economic integration are the 
topics of the remaining papers. Smith describes 
some of the broad changes in Latin American 
labor in the 1980's, and argues that the United 
States indirectly influences these trends by sup- 
porting democracy, by including workers’ rights 
clauses in trade deals, and by supporting interna-" 
tional organizations. Welch describes the devel- 
opment of financial liberalization policies in 
Latin America in the 1960s and 1970’s, a period 


of massive capital inflows through loans from 
abroad. He explains the problems of continuing 
liberalization in the present era of external debt. 
As he points out, United States economic policy 
encourages both reduction of debt and continued 
progress in liberalizing financial markets, goals 
that Welch sees as incompatible. Finally, Primo 
Braga highlights the trend toward bilateralism in 
United States trade agreements, spelling out a 
difficult future for economic integration, regard- 
ed by some observers as an important solution for 
many Latin American countries’ economic prob- 
lems. Students of economic policy will find much 
of interest in this collection. 


U.S. HEGEMONY UNDER SIEGE: CLASS, 


POLITICS AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA. By James Petras and Morns 
Morley. (London: Verso, 1990. 224 pages, tables, 
notes and index, $45.00, cloth; $15.95, paper.) 


THE ORDEAL OF HEGEMONY: THE 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 
By Guy Poitras. (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 
1990. 245 pages, tables, notes, bibliography and 
index, $29.95.) 

One of the burning issues of the late 1980’s and 
early 1990's is the position of the United States in 
world affairs and in Latin America. These two 
recent books examine this subject. Both volumes 
consider the breakdown of the redemocratization 
process, the increase in class struggle and social 
movements, and the revival of the left as impor- 
tant components in the changing relationship be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 
Although both books acknowledge a school of 
critics who believe the position of the United 
States has not and will not change significantly, 
the authors proceed to describe and explain the 
breakdown of United States power in Latin 
America. 

_ James Petras and Morris Morley analyze the 

current turmoil in Latin American politics as a 
consequence of the failure of past development 
policies. They argue that the balance of political 
power within Latin American countries has shift- 
ed. In the face of transition, it is difficult for the 
United States to maintain its influence in the 
region; at the same time, the violence accom- 
panying these shifts in Latin America has made it 
increasingly important for the United States to 
succeed. Case studies of Argentina and Chile 
provide detailed analyses, although many coun- 
tries are discussed more briefly. 


Guy Poitras takes a somewhat wider view of 
the issue by placing the decline of the position of 
the United States in the context of changing rela- 
tions among all the states of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Using the theory of hegemonic stability, 
he questions whether instability in Latin Amer- 
ica has altered its relationship with the United 
States, or whether the decline of the United 
States in general has helped cause instability in 
Latin America. Central America offers the geo- 
graphic focus for some of his discussion. 


THE GRISIS OF ARGENTINE CAPITALISM. 


By Paul H. Lewis. (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1990. 574 pages, tables, 
notes and index, $49.95.) 

Argentina has long held what Paul Lewis calls 
a “morbid fascination” for scholars because of its 
seeming inability to fulfill the potential it ex- 
hibited earlier in this century. In a thorough and 
detailed analysis, Lewis explores the many ex- 
planations for Argentina’s recent economic and 
political stagnation, covering the period from the 
turn of the century to the middle of Raúl Alfon- 
s{n’s administration. 

Six schools of thought on this subject are 
described in detail. The oligarchy’s inability to 
accept change, the military’s defense of tradi- 
tional institutions and policies, and foreign capit- 
alists’ expropriation of Argentine wealth are dis- 
cussed. Lewis demonstrates that any single 
explanation for Argentina’s problems is unreal- 
istic, and that all overlook a major influence in 
the country’s national political economy: the role 
of pressure groups, particularly business groups, 
in shaping economic and political practice. This 
readable analysis should interest specialists of 
Argentine history and other Latin Americanists 
alike. 


LATIN AMERICA THROUGH SOVIET 


EYES: THE EVOLUTION OF SOVIET 
PERCEPTIONS DURING THE BREZH- 
NEV ERA 1964-1982. By Ilya Prizel. (Gam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 228 
pages, notes, bibliography and index, $44.50.) 

Using a variety of sources, but relying par- 
ticularly on Soviet academic journals, Prizel 
traces the development of Soviet perceptions of 
Latin America’s role in the world and its social 
structures. Soviet-Latin American relations are 
studied in a series of case studies of Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. 

The author's goal is to determine what shifts, if 
any, occurred in Soviet policy toward Latin 
America during the Leonid Brezhnev era. As the 
author points out, understanding Soviet policy 
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requires studying the perceptions of Soviet schol- 
ars and journalists with a knowledge of Latin 
America. These few experts have had an inor- 
dinate influence on Soviet thinking. 

Prizel describes the subtle shifts in Soviet 
thinking during the Brezhnev years, emphasiz- 
ing the caution and skepticism with which Soviet 
scholars greeted Latin America’s widening 
economic links, its growing relationship with 
other third world countries, and its attempts at 
economic integration. Soviet academicians were 
baffled by the rift that appeared between conser- 
vative and liberal elements of the Roman 
Catholic Church, by the emergence of leftist 
military regimes, and by the complexities of 
reformist political parties. 


PROGRESS TOWARD DEVELOPMENT IN 


LATIN AMERICA: FROM PREBISCH TO 
TECHNOLOGICAL AUTONOMY. Edited by 
James L. Dietz and Dilmus D. James. (Boulder, 
Col.: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1990. 232 
pages, tables, notes, references and index, 
$32.50.) 

In this collection, the authors—all econo- 
mists—share a vision of a new paradigm called 
neostructuralism, the amalgamation of the suc- 
cessful components of structuralist and neoliberal 
economic theory that the authors believe can 
reinvigorate the process of development. This 
volume is dedicated to the memory of James 
Street, whose work was framed by the debate be- 
tween institutionalist and structuralist economic 
theories, so it is fitting that these essays attempt to 
reconcile the best of both schools of thought. 

The first chapter outlines the development of 
neoliberal economic theory and points out that its 
resurgence in Latin America in the 1970's was in- 
tertwined with the debt crisis, a growing aware-. 
ness of the issues involved in technology transfer, 
and the economic disasters of the 1980s. The 
three papers that follow this introduction evalu- 
ate the structuralist approach to development. In 
particular, they focus on the need to build on ac- 
complishments of import substitution, the dif- 
ferences and similarities between structuralist 
and institutionalist thinking, and the agenda for 
future neostructuralist policies. 

Among the issues discussed are the need for fi- 
nancial reform in solving the problems of debt 
and financial instability, and the potential role of 
the International Monetary Fund. Weaknesses 
in Argentina’s approach to development through 
the growth of export industries is also explored. 
Finally, Mexico’s problems with improving its 
agricultural sector are examined in an institu- 
tionalist perspective. a 
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Charter of Paris for a New Europe 


On November 21, 1990, in Paris, the Charter of Paris fora New Europe was signed at the 
conclusion of the summit meeting of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
The charter marks the first time in history that Europe, the United Siates and Canada have 
agreed to adopt the same values concerning human rights, political freedoms and economic 
development. Excerpts follow, as iranscribed by The New York Times. 








We, the heads of state or government of the states par- 
ticipating in the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe [C.S.C.E.], have assembled in Paris at a time of pro- 
found change and historic expectations. The era of confronta- 
tion and division of Europe has ended. We declare that 
henceforth our relations will be founded on respect and 
cooperation. 

s e e 

Ours is a time for fulfilling the hopes and expectations our 
peoples have cherished for decades: steadfast commitment to 
democracy based on human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
prosperity through economic liberty and social justice; and 
equal security for all our countries. . . . 

We undertake to build, consolidate and strengthen democ- 
racy as the only system of government of our nations. . . . 


FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 

Human rights and fundamental freedoms are the birthright 
of all human beings, are inalienable and are guaranteed by 
law.... 

Democratic government is based on the will of the people, ex- 
pressed regularly through free and fair elections. . . . 

Democracy, with its representative and pluralist character, 
entails accountability to the electorate, the obligation of public 
authorities to comply with the law and justice administered im- 
partially. No one will be above the law. 

We affirm that, without discrimination, every individual has 
the right to: i 

© Freedom of thought, conscience and religion or belief, 

© Freedom of expression, 

e Freedom of association and peaceful assembly, 

e Freedom of movement. 

No one will be: 

e Subject to arbitrary arrest or detention, 

e Subject to torture or other cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

Everyone also has the right: 

e To know and act upon his rights, 

® To participate in free and fair elections, 

© To fair and public trial if charged with an offense, 

e To own property ... and to exercise individual enter- 
prise, 

e To enjoy his economic, social and cultural rights. 

We affirm that the ethnic, cultural, linguistic and religious 
identity of national minorities will be protected. . . . 


ECONOMIC LIBERTY 

Economic liberty, social justice and environmental respon- 
sibility are indispensable for prosperity. 

The free will of the individual, exercised in democracy and 
protected by the rule of law, forms the necessary basis for suc- 
cessful economic and social development. We will promote eco- 
nomic activity which respects and upholds human dignity... . 


e s e 
i 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS 

In accordance with our obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations and commitments under the Helsinki final act, 
we renew our pledge to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state... . 

With the ending of the division of Europe, we will strive fora 
new quality in our security relations while fully respecting each 
other’s freedom of choice in that respect. 

e e e 

The unprecedented reduction in armed forces resulting from 
the Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe, together 
with new approaches to security and cooperation within the 
C.S.C.E, process, will lead to a new perception of security in 
Europe and a new dimension in our relations. In this context, 
we fully recognize the freedom of states to choose their own 


security arrangements. 
e e e 


GUIDELINES FOR FUTURE 

Determined to foster the rich contribution of national minori- 
ties to the life of our societies, we undertake further to improve 
their situation. . . . We express our determination to combat 
all forms of racial and ethnic hatred, anti-Semitism, 
xenophobia and discrimination against anyone as well as perse- 
cution on religious and ideological grounds. . . . 

We call for the earliest possible conclusion of [a] Convention 
on an effectively verifiable, global and comprehensive ban on 
chemical weapons, and we intend to be original signatories to it. 

e e e 


We unreservedly condemn, as criminal, all acts, methods 


_ and practices of terrorism and express our determination for the 


environmental eradication both bilaterally and through multi- 
lateral cooperation. We will also join together in combatting il- 
licit trafficking in drugs. 7 

a e e 


We stress that economic cooperation based on market econo- 


- my constitutes an essential element of our relations and will be 


instrumental in the construction of a prosperous and united 
Europe. . . . We underline that cooperation in the economic 
field, science and technology is now an important pillar of the. 
C.S.C.E. ... We reaffirm the need to continue to support 
democratic countries in transition towards the establishment of 
market economy and the creation of the basis for self-sustained 
economic and social growth. . . . Cooperation in the field of 
science and technology ... must evolve towards a greater 


: sharing of appropriate scientific and technological information 


and knowledge with a view to overcoming the technological gap 
which exists among the participating states. 
d e Ld s 


We pledge to intensify our endeavors to protect and improve 
our environment in order to restore and maintain a sound eco- 
iogical balance in air, water and soil. . . . a 
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United Nations Security Council Resolutions 
On the Persian Gulf Crisis 


The United Nations Security Council has acted with unparalleled unanimity in addressing 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf caused by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990. The 
Security Council has passed several resolutions that have condemned the invasion, imposed an 
economic embargo on Irag, and permitted the use of force to remove Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 


Excerpis from four of the resolutions follow. 


RESOLUTION 661 (August 6, 1990) 


The Security Council, . . . 

Affirming the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence, in response to the armed attack by Iraq against 
Kuwait, in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, 

1. Determines that Iraq so far has failed to comply with 
paragraph 2 of resolution 660 (1990) and has usurped the 
authority of the legitimate Government of Kuwait; 

2. Decides, as a consequence, to take the following measures 
to secure compliance of Iraq with paragraph 2 of resolution 660 
(1990) and to restore the authority of the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Kuwait; i 

_3. Decides that all States shall prevent: 

(a) The import into their territories of all commodities and 
products originating in Iraq or Kuwait exported therefrom after 
the date of the present resolution; 

(b) Any activities by their nationals or in their territories 
which would promote or are calculated to promote the export or 
trans-shipment of any commodities or products from Iraq or 
Kuwait. .. ; 

(c) The sale or supply by their nationals or from their ter- 
ritories or using their flag vessels of any commodities or prod- 
ucts, including weapons or any other military equipment, . . . 
to any person or body in Iraq or Kuwait... and any ac- 
tivities .. . which promote... such sale or supply of such 
commodities or products; 

4. Decides that all States shall not make available to the 
Government of Iraq or to any commercial, industrial or public 
utility undertaking in Iraq or Kuwait, any funds or any other 
economic resources and shall prevent their nationals . . . from 
removing from their territories or otherwise making available to 
that Government... any such funds... except payments 
exclusively for strictly medical or humanitarian purposes . . . ; 

e e e. 

9. Decides that, notwithstanding paragraphs 4 through 8 
above, nothing in the present resolution shall prohibit assistance 
to the legitimate Government of Kuwait, and calls upon all 
States: 

(a) To take appropriate measures to protect assets of the 
legitimate Government of Kuwait and its agencies; 

(b) Not to recognize any regime set up by the occupying 
Power; 

e e e 


RESOLUTION 670 (September 25, 1990) 

The Security Council, 

Reaffirming its resolutions 660 (1990), 661 (1990), 662 
(1990), 664 (1990), 665 (1990), 666 (1990), and 667 (1990), 

Condemning Iraq's continued occupation of Kuwait, its fail- 
ure to rescind its actions and end its purported annexation and 
its holding of third State nationals against their will, in flagrant 
violation of resolutions 660 (1990), 662 (1990), 664 (1990) and 


667 (1990) and of international] humanitarian law, 

Condemning further the treatment by Iraqi forces of Kuwaiti 
nationals, including measures to force them to leave their own 
country and mistreatment of persons and property in Kuwait in 
violation of international law. , 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, ... 

2. Confirms that resolution 661 (1990) applies to all means of 
transport, including aircraft; 

3: Decides that all States . . . shall deny permission to any 
aircraft to take off from their territory if the aircraft would carry 
any cargo to or from Iraq or Kuwait other than food in humani- 
tarian circumstances... . ; 

4. Decides further that all States shall deny permission to any 
aircraft destined to land in Iraq or Kuwait, whatever its State of 
registration, to overfly its territory . . . ; 

5. Decides that each State shall take all necessary measures to 
ensure that any aircraft registered in its territory or operated by 
an operator who has his principal place of business or perma- 
nent residence in its territory complies with the provisions of 
resolution 661 (1990) and the present resolution; 

e e e 

7. Calls upon all States to co-operate in taking such measures 
as may be necessary, consistent with intemational law, in- 
cluding the Chicago Convention, to ensure the effective im- 
plementation of the provisions of resolution 661 (1990) or the 
present resolution; 

8. Calls upon all States to detain any ships of Iraqi registry 
which enter their ports and which are being or have been used 
in violation of resolution 661 (1990), or to deny such ships en- 
trance to their ports except in circumstances recognized under 
international law as necessary to safeguard human life; 

e e e 

12. Decides to consider, in the event of evasion of the provi- 
sions of resolution 661 (1990) or of the present resolution by a 
State or its nationals or through its territory, measures directed 
at the State in question to prevent such evasion, 


RESOLUTION 674 (October 29, 1990) 

The Security Council, . . . 

Stressing the urgent need for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of all Iraqi forces from Kuwait, for the 
restoration of Kuwait’s sovereignty, independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity and of the authority of its legitimate govern- 
ment, ... 

eo e e 

Reaffirming the goal of the international community of 
maintaining international peace and security by seeking to re- 
solve international disputes and conflicts through peaceful 
means, .. . 

1. Demands that the Iraqi authorities and occupying forces 


(Continued on page 90) 
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——— OO OOOO 
COLOMBIA 
(Continued from page 72) 

turned themselves in to Colombian authorities. If 
they surrendered, their cases would be tried in 
domestic rather than foreign courts. Gaviria ex- 
plicitly drew a distinction between drug trafficking 
and drug violence (narcoterrorism), identifying a 
halt to violence as the highest priority. Among his 
proposals was the greater coordination and cen- 
tralization of the army, intelligence and police. 

Violence associated with the drug industry 
seemed unaffected by the elections. Late in June, 
gunmen executed 19 people outside a nightclub 
near Medellín, and this was followed within a week 
by a car bomb that exploded next to a police station 
in the city, killing or wounding more than 36 peo- 
ple. By early July, 157 police officers had been 
killed in Medellin in 1990. Meanwhile, the Barco 
government extradited two Colombians to the 
United States in early July and another later that 
month, Cocaine baron Escobar was also on the run, 
having narrowly escaped capture for the third time 
in six months. 

Before his election, Gaviria had held an extended 
discussion in Washington, D.C., with President 
Bush. He told the President that military involve- 
ment in the anti-narcotics campaign should be 
limited to the short term. Speaking with reporters 
after his meeting with President Bush, Gaviria said 
that the engine of trafficking remained the demand 
for drugs. 


It doesn’t matter how much we work against the traf- 
ficking of drugs, how many lives we lose. It doesn’t 
matter how great our effort, the problem will be there. 
The United States and [other] industrialized coun- 
tries need a way to reduce the consumption of drugs.’ 


He also remarked pointedly that Colombia ex- 
pected “severe sanctions” against Washington 
Mayor Marion Barry in his drug and perjury trial. 

After his inauguration, Gaviria reiterated his 


calls for international solidarity. His emphasis on . 


multiple approaches and flexibility, including a 
distinction between narcoterrorism and narcotraf- 
ficking, was viewed sympathetically by a populace 
that was tired of the unremitting violence. Gaviria 
also sought further negotiations with guerrilla 
groups. In addition to negotiations with M-19, talks 
had been under way with both the Fuerzas Arma- 
das Revolucionarias de Colombia (FARC, the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia) and the 
Ejército Popular de Liberación (EPL, the Popular 
Liberation Army). 

FARC, formed in 1966, had nominally observed 





7Washington Post, July 14, 1990. 


a cease-fire since May, 1984. Linked to the leftist 
political front UP, FARC remained the largest and 
best-equipped insurgent movement in Colombia. 
Its ties with narcotics traffickers were believed to be 
strong. However, FARC’s tactical goals and objec- 
tives had been ambiguous. 

The EPL, a smaller Maoist group formed in 
1967, had centered its recent activities on the Urdba 
region, where banana workers and other peasant 
groups were targets for recruitment. In early Feb- 
ruary, 1990, FARC declared a unilateral truce de- 
signed to encourage a peaceful climate for elections, 
and the EPL issued a similar statement later that 
month. Meanwhile, the Ejército de Liberacion Na- 
cional (ELN, National Liberation Army), 1,500 
strong, maintained its firm refusal to talk with the _ 
government. , 

First created as a pro-Cuba group in July, 1964, 
the ELN has concentrated recently on attacking oil 
facilities to the east. Probably Colombia’s most ac- 
tive guerrilla movement, the ELN has cost the na- 
tion an estimated $500 million by disrupting Co- 
lombia’s 490-mile pipeline over a five-year period. 
It staunchly rejected overtures from the govern- 
ment; and before the elections the ELN announced 
a “don’t vote” strategy that intimidated many local 
candidates in regions where the group was strong- 
est. At this writing, it has refused to talk with the 
government. This intransigence contrasts with the 


_ policies of the more conciliatory EPL, which signed 


a letter of intent with the Barco government three 
days before the presidential elections. 

The EPL’s Bernardo Gutiérrez confirmed the ac- 
cord, although he denounced the “destabilization 
program” in Colombia (which he ascribed to ultra- 
rightists). Shortly after the elections, the EPL 
opened peace talks with the government, speaking 
of its desire to work for a durable peace. Spurred by 
Gaviria’s expressed interest in further peace nego- 
tiations with guerrilla groups, the EPL demobilized 
along Colombia’s northern Caribbean coast. Si- 
multaneously, it reiterated demands for a new con- 
stitution and for greater congressional representa- 
tion of smaller parties. As Gutiérrez stated, the EPL 
envisioned participation in a broad leftist alliance 
dedicated to a true pluralistic democracy that would 
make armed struggle unnecessary. - 


THE OUTLOOK 

The Gaviria government readily seized the reins 
of power in August. Its major concerns were less 
economic than political. Certainly the Barco ad- 
ministration had tried to maintain economic stabil- 
ity despite relentless attacks on many fronts. None- 
theless, its traditional pro-business policies had 
produced more rhetoric than substance. Barco had 
begun to adopt measures favoring greater interna- 


tional competition only in the final months of his 
government. There was a general sense that Go- 
lombia should move away from import substitu- 
tion, which was regarded as promoting inefficiency 
and high prices. 

The economic opening under the new President 
was scarcely unexpected. Incentives for invest- 
ments and exports were at the core of Gaviria’s 
economic program, along with a commitment to 
privatization. Communications and rail, ports and 
many public services were to be privatized, in addi- 
tion to five of the nation’s banks. A separate array of 
measures was to streamline the nation’s financial 
sector. The new government also pledged to decen- 
tralize its economic agencies and indicated that it 
intended to free the agricultural sector from tradi- 
tional regulation by means of official price supports. 

Until such efforts take effect, economic pressures 
will remain serious. The rising cost of the drug war 
in recent years has made the defense sector Colom- 
bia’s largest importer; between 1988 and 1989 
alone, the cost of the war grew by nearly 300 per- 
cent. The collapse of the international coffee agree- 
ment has also been damaging. In the 12 months 
beginning in July, 1989, Colombia's coffee earnings 
fell by $200 million, with worse still to come in the 
absence of an international agreement with other 
producers. Oil revenues are jeopardized by ELN 
attacks. Coal production at El Cerrejon has also 
fallen off, because of continuing workers’ strikes. 
However, coal exports—which rose from $271 
million in 1987 to more than $500 million in 
1990—are a cornerstone in the government drive to 
increase nontraditional exports. 

By the closing months of 1990, the impact of 
M-19’s integration into civilian life seemed to prom- 
ise further success with guerrilla insurgents. The 
EPL and two smaller guerrilla groups engaged in 
exploratory talks with government representatives. 
Gaviria stressed the need to attract.rebel groups to 
return to society; at the same time, he tried to 
strengthen control over the military. , 

In parallel fashion, Gaviria’s approach to the 
drug industry continued to offer alternatives to ex- 
tradition. In September, three suspected drug traf- 
fickers, who would previously have been extradited 
automatically, were instead dealt with under Co- 
lombian law. The Medellín cartel’s continuing uni- 
lateral truce was reflected in a relative decline in 
violence. , 

As Bogotá’s newsweekly Semana expressed it, the 
new President was offering narcotraffickers a choice 
between the carrot and the stick. Despite the initial 
euphoric response, however, the effectiveness of the 
offer is not clear. Late in September, seven jour- 
nalists were kidnapped. They included Diana Tur- 
bay de Uribe, the daughter of a former President, 
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and news editor Francisco Santos of Bogotd’s E/ 
Tiempo. President Gaviria reiterated his refusal to 
negotiate with the Medellin cartel, which was 
believed responsible for the kidnapping. The Ex- 
traditables continued to demand treatment as or- 
dinary political criminals, along with amnesty and 
reincorporation into civilian life. In October, guer- 
rilla activity was also renewed; there was a FARC 
attack along the border against an anti-drug unit of 
the Ecuadorean army. 

Colombia’s problems with the drug industry con- 
tinue undiminished, and the Gaviria approach is 
still untested. Furthermore, the killing of 19 people 
in Cali on September 25 suggested the possible re- 
newal of the feud between the Cali and Medellin 
cartels. As Colombia moves into the 1990’s, its long 
travail with violence — whether spurred by narco- 
traffickers, guerrillas, military and police, or right- 
wing death squads — has by no means ended. At the 
same time, the traditional two-party hegemony, 
while weakened, has not shaken the hold of tradi- 
tional political elites. When the Constituent Assem- 
bly convenes in February, 1991, it will enjoy an un- 
mistakable popular mandate to introduce meaning- 
ful reforms. To do so, however, will be to fly against 
powerful historic trends and long-established pat- 
terns of political behavior. It is far from clear 
whether a new path will be followed. 


. PERU 
(Continued from page 64) 


In the midst of the nation’s poverty, many 
citizens expressed outrage at the Democratic 
Front’s $12-million television barrage. In contrast, 
Fujimori funded his campaign with a $26,000 sec- 
ond mortgage on his house. He concentrated on 
personal appearances rather than advertising in the 
media. In the provinces, he attracted crowds by 
driving tractors around town squares. At rallies in 
the shantytowns that ring Lima, Fujimori offered 
himself to the people as “a Peruvian like you.” Many 
of the “informals” originally attracted to Vargas em- 
braced Fujimori as an honorary cholo (humble 
mestizo). They referred to him affectionately as El 
Chinito, “the Little Oriental.” 

Braving death threats from the Shining Path, 80 
percent of Peru’s 10 million eligible voters expressed 
their preference for President on June 10. Fujimori 
won 56.5 percent of the vote, and Vargas won 34 
percent; 9.5 percent of the ballots were spoiled or 
blank. Fujimori carried 23 of Peru’s 24 depart- 
ments and he won 70 percent of the vote in the 
working class districts of Lima. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT a fe, 
Between his election and his inauguration, Fu- ° 
jimori traveled to Japan and the United’ States, 
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seeking to restore Peru to the good graces of the in- 
ternational financial community. In return for his 
promise to institute strict austerity and resume pay- 
ing the service on Peru’s foreign debt, the President- 
elect obtained a preliminary commitment for bridge 
loans from an international consortium including 
Japan, Spain and the United States to cover Peru’s 
$2-billion defaulted debt to the IMF and other in- 
ternational lending agencies. It was hoped that sup- 
port from these institutions might bring Peru relief 
from its commercial creditors. 

Because Cambio ’90 held a weak minority posi- 
tion in Congress and Fujimori lacked a well- 
organized political base, the President-elect an- 
nounced that he would establish a national unity 
government, selecting members of his administra- 
tion from across the political spectrum. Popular Ac- 
tion’s Juan Carlos Hurtado Miller, a Vargas sup- 
porter, was named Prime Minister and minister of 
finance. The industry portfolio went to another 
conservative. Two members of the Socialist Left 
and a leader of the United Left were also appointed 
to the Cabinet. However, the largest number of 
ministerial posts went to independents. 

The absence of APRA members among the min- 
isters set the stage for Fujimoris blistering repri- 
mand of President García in his inaugural address. 
In addition to charging incompetence and misman- 
agement, the new President accused the APRA 
government of “millionaire frauds,” which he prom- 
ised would be investigated and punished. 

On August 8, Prime Minister Hurtado an- 
nounced the first phase of an 18-month economic 
stabilization program. Foreign trade policies were 
liberalized by eliminating all exchange controls, 
lifting restrictions on most imports and deeply cut- 
ting tariff rates. The government ordered all state- 
owned companies to raise their prices to levels that 
would make them profitable, to institute a hiring 
freeze and to furlough employees who had been 
hired during the final months of the Garcia 
administration. 

Most important, the government ended all price 
controls and subsidies, except for those on fuel. To 
compensate partially for skyrocketing prices, Fu- 
Jimor?’s administration quadrupled the minimum 
wage to about $50 per month and ordered payment 
of a bonus to all public and many private-sector 
employees that was equal to their July salary. The 
administration fashioned a $400-million emergency 
relief program to help an estimated seven million 
poor, including self-employed workers who would 
not benefit from the bonus or the boost in the 
minimum wage. The relief effort was to be financed 
by a temporary 10 percent export tax and a one- 
time, 1 percent levy on corporate equity and the 
private holdings of wealthy citizens. 


“Fujishock” brought Peru its steepest one-day 
price increases in the twentieth century. The cost of 
gasoline soared 3,000 percent, from 7 cents to $2.25 
per gallon. Electric rates quintupled, and the 
charge for water in Lima rose more than eightfold. 
The price of most food staples jumped 300 to 400 
percent. The working urban poor—who must buy 
food every day, since they are paid daily — suffered 
most from the sudden increases. Even workers with 
enough money for groceries found that stores were 
closed by merchants who feared violence. Soup kit- 
chens participating in the emergency relief program 
were overwhelmed by the number of hungry peo- 
ple. Sporadic looting and rioting in the capital 
brought 6,000 arrests. Fujimori’s popularity plum- 
meted among his poor constituents. 

The price increases resulted in a 400 percent in- 
flation rate in August, unprecedented in Peru. In 
September, inflation advanced only 10 percent 
(compared with 90 percent in July). But almost all 
indexes of economic activity also dropped precip- 
itously, causing great concern that the economy 
might fall into a deep depression. With 70 percent 
of the labor force underemployed, half the popula- 
tion suffering from malnutrition and productivity 
below the levels of 25 years earlier, the economy 
desperately needed resuscitation. The government 
hoped that other elements of its economic plan—a 
streamlined tax system, incentives for agriculture 
and small-scale mining, new private investment 
and international debt restructuring — would bring 
sustained economic growth. 

Although rescuing the ravaged economy was 
most important to the new administration, the 
guerrilla war continued to be Peru’s most intract- 
able problem. In his election campaign, Fujimori 
had called for a comprehensive, long-range strategy 
against terrorism that would address the social and 
economic roots of the insurgency. He proposed 
transforming the Huallaga Valley into the nation’s 
breadbasket, substituting food crops for coca and 
providing improved transportation to move these 
products to market. 

In the competition between the armed forces and 
the national police for supremacy in the counterin- 
surgency effort, Fujimori sided decisively with the 
military. He appointed army General Adolfo Al- 
varado minister of the interior, the Cabinet officer 
who controls the police. A campaign against cor- 
ruption purged much of the police leadership, in- 
cluding the head of the United States-sponsored 
anti-drug unit in the Huallaga Valley. These 
changes indicated, to Washington’s displeasure, 
that the battle against the Shining Path would 
receive priority over the campaign against cocaine. 
In September, Fujimori spurned $36 million in 
United States military assistance earmarked for the 


war on drugs, explaining that these resources were 
destined solely for repression. The President in- 
dicated that the badly. needed military aid would be 
welcomed as part of a package that included sub- 
stantial funding for peaceful programs to wean 
peasants away from coca production. 

When Garcfa assumed the presidency of Peru in 
July, 1985, some commentators glibly predicted 
success for his government simply because they be- 
lieved that the nation’s fortunes could not sink any 
lower; at worst, Peru would muddle through. They 
were wrong. President Fujimori has little room for 
error as he tries to bring his country back from what 
many observers fear is the brink of social 


dissolution. E 
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scribed his predecessors seem effortless, and he 
acted as if it were inevitable. Once he began the 
process, everything that followed drew less 
criticism. For example, he was able to end Argen- 
tina’s trade embargo with Great Britain and restore 
relations with it less than a year later. His motives 
were practical; Argentina needed better relations 
and more trade with Europe. 

‘Foreign Minister Domingo Cavallo called this 
approach “pragmatic.” Foreign capital was required 
to modernize the nation’s industries to make them 
more competitive. Menem made foreign access to 
the country easier, starting with relaxed rules on 
petroleum exploration. Using the Association for 
Latin American Integration, he sought to create a 
new free trade system in Latin America. He was 
even more ambitious within the Southern Cone, 
where he spoke about creating a common market 
that would include Brazil, Uruguay and Chile. 

Menem’s desire to build a closer relationship with 
the United States was the most unusual aspect of his 
foreign policy. Foreign Minister Cavallo acknowl- 
edged that good relations between the two countries 
in the past had been prevented by Argentina’s inter- 
nal political instability, its conflict with Great Bri- 
tain, its refusal to sign nuclear nonproliferation 
agreements and mutual accusations of unfair trade. 
But Cavallo wanted to overcome these obstacles, 
either unilaterally or through careful negotiations. 
The change in the Argentine public’s attitude 
toward the United States helped Menem; recent 
polls indicated that 50 percent of the respondents 
approved of closer relations between the two coun- 
tries, while only one-third of those polled still op- 
posed better relations. 

Cavallo. argued that Argentina would gain from 
closer economic ties to the United States and to 


°La Nacion, international edition, October 1, 1990, pets 
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Europe. This might require that Argentina accept 
some United States government demands — for ex- 
ample, that Argentina cease building the Condor II 
missile — but he said that he was prepared to make 
such concessions if the United States would 
reciprocate by lowering some barriers to Argentine 
imports. ` 
_ Menem also sent two warships to join the multi- 
national forces enforcing an embargo against Iraq 
after it invaded neighboring Kuwait in August. He 
declared that he was placing Argentina alongside 
the United Nations members who were policing the 
new international system, now that the old, bipolar 
system was disappearing. But he also wanted to 
gain favor with the United States, hoping that 
Argentine goods would receive a better reception 
throughout North America, as he told President 
Bush when they met at the White House in mid- 
October, 1990.9 
Menem added another surprise in November 
when he reversed nuclear policy. After Argentina 
had refused for two decades to sign any treaty that 
prevented it from building nuclear weapons, ‘on 
November 28 Menem and Brazilian President Fer- 
nando Collor de Mello agreed to prohibit nuclear- 
weapons in Brazil and Argentina. They also agreed 
to guarantee the right to inspect each other’s nuclear 
facilities. Their accord will most likely make it 


" possible for both governments to ratify the Treaty of 


Tlateleco, which was ratified more than 20 years 
earlier to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in Latin America. 


A LONG WAY TO GO 

Recently, a foreign economist who knows Argen- 
tina well said it would take Menem’s reforms about 
10 years to restore financial stability and economic 
abundance in Argentina. Most Argentines do not 
want to wait that long. 

The deterioration in social conditions during 
Menem’s first year presented a serious problem. 
The Argentine people became increasingly afraid of 
one another. Poverty grew among the lower classes, 
and a once-prosperous middle class worried about 
teenage thieves in the Buenos Aires suburbs. 
Nothing attracted more press attention in mid-1990 
than the episode of a middle class engineer who 
pulled up alongside the car of two boys who had 
stolen a tape deck from his car, and then shot and 
killed them. He claimed that he was administering 
justice and many people agreed. Promises of boun- 
ty after free markets were restored offered little con- 
solation to most Argentines. 

Menem’s predicament was obvious. Liberal eco- 
nomics was politically risky because it threatened 
people who relied on government employment, 
protection against cheaper imports and subsidies. 
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His program asked people to change the way they 
bad been doing business for a half-century. In the 
short term, this accelerated the decline in an already 
shrinking middle class, while a few Argentines with 
great wealth continued to prosper. Even people 
who welcomed his attempt to make them live by 
new economic rules feared that the effort would be 
exploited by the few among them who were already 
affluent. $ 

If anything were encouraging, it was the way 
citizens in Buenos Aires province were trying to 
build a viable democracy. Rather than fleeing from 
the political process the moment the economy 
floundered or when the President seemed to be 
wielding too much power, Argentines demanded 
reform of the political process. It was naive to think 
that changing a few electoral laws could make 
democratic government perform perfectly, but at 
least these Argentines were exploring ways to im- 
prove an elitist politica] system. 





DEMOCRACY IN CHILE 
(Continued from page 56) 

return to civilian rule has helped keep debate within 
civilized bounds as repressed political actors try to 
stake out turf in a new, competitive arena. With 
both ideological extremes relegated to the shadows, 
a broad spectrum:of groups—from Socialist to 
hardline conservative — have agreed to play by the 
democratic rules that they once discarded in an era 
of intense political passions. 

In his campaign and during his first year in of- 
fice, Aylwin personified Chile’s need for consensus 
and reconciliation after two decades of political 
trauma and polarization. The most poignant dem- 
onstration of this effort came on September 4, 1990, 
when the family of the late President Salvador 
Allende Gossens brought his body from a coastal 
graveyard where it had been buried anonymously 
for 17 years and held a formal funeral in the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Sharing the dais with Allende’s widow, Isabel, 
and French Prime Minister Michel Rocard, Aylwin 
delivered a gracious speech that acknowledged Al- 
lende’s inspiration to millions of Chileans and his 
own oppositign to Allende’s Socialist regime. Al- 
though the armed forces refused to participate in 
the ceremony, the event symbolized the Alywin 
government’s determination to put the divisive past 
behind it. 

The Communist left, once a disruptive element 
in Chile’s transition to democracy, has lost almost 
all relevance in the post-Pinochet era. Voters, who 
were tired of the political violence that culminated 
in the 1986 assassination attempt against Pinochet, 
rejected every extreme left candidate for legislative 
office, leaving Latin America’s second largest Com- 


munist party with no official representation. Adrift 
and in disarray, the party has been rent by a bitter 
struggle between reformists and hard-line Marxist- 
Leninists. By midyear, leading members had been 
expelled, and several others had split the party into 
factions. 

In contrast, the Concertación por la Democracia, 
the coalition of center-left parties that formed to 
defeat Pinochet, has maintained remarkable cohe- 
sion. Some divisions have emerged among Socialist 
groups as they debate how far to renovate their 
thinking as changes sweep the Socialist world. The 
Christian Democratic party remains fragmented, 
but it has also emerged as a pragmatic force for 
compromise. As elections loom closer, more splits 
are possible within the Concertación. But as long as 
Pinochet remains in command of the army, pro- 
government forces have a strong incentive to re- 
main united. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

After Aylwin’s election, Chile quickly shed its 
pariah status in the international community. Pino- 
chet rarely traveled abroad, and his only close for- 
eign ties were with other autocratic leaders. In con- 
trast, Aylwin’s inauguration was attended by most 
democratic leaders in the Western Hemisphere, 
and he has already visited several countries in 
Europe and Latin America and has addressed a ses- 
sion of the United Nations. Chile has also been in- 
vited to join the informal association of Latin 
American Presidents known as the Rio Group, and 
Chilean officials have begun to play important roles 
in international financial circles and multilateral 
institutions. 

An unexpected obstacle to Chile’s otherwise 
smooth return to the international community is the 
tension in relations between Santiago and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Although United States officials have 
heartily praised Chile’s return to democracy and the 
implementation of free market reforms, they have 
nevertheless been reluctant to lift a number of 
economic sanctions imposed during Pinochet's 
reign. This has created deep resentment in San- 
tiago and has given Aylwin’s rightist opponents the 
grounds to argue that democracy has failed to bring 
Chile the international rewards promised by anti- 
Pinochet leaders. 

In some instances the continued sanctions are not 
aimed at punishing Chile politically. In the 1980's, 
the United States rescinded Chile’s preferential 
trade status because of labor violations, and there 
have been delays in restoring it. Curbs on the im- 
port of Chilean fruit through restrictive marketing 
orders are partly the result of protectionist pressure 
in the United States and partly the residue of a 1989 
incident in which two poisoned Chilean grapes were 


found in a United States-bound shipment. A third 
sanction, the ban on overseas private investment 
insurance, was lifted in September, 1990, when 
Aylwin met with United States President George 
Bush in Washington, D.C. 

The most serious barrier to improved United 
States-Chilean relations, however, is the unsolved 
1976 assassination of Orlando Letelier, an exiled 
former Cabinet minister for Allende who was killed 
along with his American assistant, Ronni Moffitt, 
by a car bomb in Washington, D.C. The crime was 
linked to Pinochet’s secret police force; the former 
chief of the secret police, General Manuel Con- 
treras, and his top lieutenant have been wanted 
by the United States Department of Justice since 
1979. 

The Chilean Supreme Court has refused to ex- 
tradite the men, who live in well-protected retire- 
ment. However, the Aylwin government is deter- 
mined to prosecute them at home. In November, 
1990, the government appeared to be making head- 
way in a legislative battle to move the case from 
military to civilian courts. Nevertheless, strong op- 
position from the army, the justice system and the 
political right make a successful criminal prosecu- 
tion unlikely. 

The Letelier and Moffitt families as well as 
United States officials have pressed the Aylwin 
government to reopen the case and prosecute or ex- 
tradite the former security agents. Liberal United 
States legislators, like Senators Edward Kennedy 
(D., Mass.) and Thomas Harkin (D., Iowa), who 
led the fight to prohibit United States military aid 
and sales to Pinochet in the 1970’s, see the ban on 
military aid as keeping pressure on the Chilean 
military and oppose lifting it until progress is made 
in resolving the case. 

In Chile, this attitude from long-time “friends of 
Chile’ is seen as a slap in Aylwin’s face. Chilean of- 
ficials felt betrayed by Washington’s refusal to cer- 
tify that their country no longer violated human 
rights. Only after Chilean leaders mounted an in- 
tense lobbying effort in Washington did the Bush 
administration consider lifting the arms sale em- 
bargo in time for President Bush’s trip to Chile in 
December, 1990. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF DEMOCRACY 

The difficulties that Chile’s elected officials faced 
in the first year of postdictatorial rule seem modest 
when compared with the staggering economic, so- 
cial and political problems that plague democratic 
leaders in countries like Brazil, Peru and Guate- 
mala. Although many of the Aylwin government’s 
policy initiatives have been stymied, the govern- 
ment’s authority has not been seriously challenged 
by the armed forces, its public popularity is high 
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and its political opponents appear committed to 
democratic rules. 

Yet many of the Aylwin administration’s most 
serious problems lie just over the horizon. When the 
Rettig commission report on human rights abuses is 
released in early 1991, it will inevitably antagonize 
the military. Average citizens will begin to feel the 
pinch of slowed economic growth, and political 
positions will harden as local elections loom. The 
first year of Chile’s democracy has not been a 
honeymoon, but there has been a spirit of consen- 
sus that could still crumble if the lessons of a nearly 
17-year dictatorship are lost in the pressures of the 
moment. i E 








BRAZIL 
(Continued from page 75) 


In the October, 1990, gubernatorial elections, 14 
states had no clear winners. In the November 25 
runoffs, candidates supported by Collor were 
defeated. This dims his chances for reelection in 
1994, should a constitutional amendment permit 
him to run. The elections left Collor without a 
power base in São Paulo, Minas Gerais, Rio 
Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro. Together these 
states represent more than three-fourths of Brazil’s 
gross domestic product (GDP) and voters. The 
electoral results were a clear indication that con- 
fidence in Collor’s policy has rapidly eroded. 


FOREIGN DEBT 


Since 1987, Brazil has insisted on dealing directly 
with its commercial creditors, bank by bank, in- 
stead of first reaching economic adjustment 
agreements with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Earlier, Brazil was required to sign these 
agreements so that it could deal with a 14-bank ad- 
visory committee that negotiates for all creditors. 
Technically this committee, dominated by United 
States banks, advised Brazil on how to handle debt 
servicing and payment requirements; however, the 
committee has been known to dictate its terms to its 
clients. In 1987, Minister of Finance Dilson Funaro 
broke this pattern by suspending payment on the 
interest on the loans.* Brazil also placed more Euro- 
pean bankers on negotiation committees to weaken 
the United States banks. In response, United States 
bankers pressured the IMF and the United States 
Treasury to steer Brazil toward coming to terms 
with commercial creditors before the multilateral 
institutions would grant fresh loans.® 


Eric Nepomuceno, O outro lado da moeda: Dilson Funaro: 
Historias ocultas do Cruzado e da moratória (Rio de Janeiro: Edicoes 
Siciliano, 1990), pp. 37-45. 

5An interview with John Reed, chairman of Citicorp, in Vga, 
August 1, 1990; The Economist (London), October 27, 1990. 
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Economy Minister Cardoso insists that Brazil 
wants to renegotiate with its creditors, but not 
under the old conditions. Brazil paid more than $47 
billion in interest and $21.6 billion in principal be- 
tween 1985 and 1989, and said it will not pay its 
creditors if doing so interferes with current 
economic policy. Since September, 1989, Brazil has 
suspended all interest payments on its debt. 
However, it has worked with the IMF and has 
reached an agreement that will permit both eco- 
nomic growth and payment on the debt. In fact, 
both IMF and World Bank officials have enthusias- 
tically approved much of the Collor plan. 

Brazil’s ambassador to the United States, Jório 
Dauster, and Antônio Kandir, Gardoso’s confidant 
at the Ministry of Economy, met with bankers in 
New York in mid-October, 1990, to discuss restruc- 
turing Brazil’s $70-billion commercial bank debt. 
The terms offered by the Brazilians were not what 
the bankers had hoped for. The Brazilians offered 
' three options: convert the debt to 45-year bonds 
with a fixed interest rate of 9 percent, convert to 
25-year bonds with an interest rate that would rise 
to 10 percent in the tenth year and will remain at 
that level until maturity; or to convert to 15-year 
debt paper bearing 3 percent interest beginning in 
the fourth year. Unlike the Mexican restructuring 
in 1989, none of the Brazilian bonds would be 
backed by United States Treasury zero-coupon 
bonds. Furthermore, Brazil wanted a fresh loan of 
$8 billion to pay the interest arrears that were about 
$9 billion, and said it would not pay interest in ex- 
cess of $1 billion per year.’ 

Since Brazil suspended its interest payments, the 
banks have made Brazil’s access to short-term credit 
difficult. Instead of servicing the debt, Collor’s 
government has drawn on reserves to pay for im- 
ports. Thus the banks and the Brazilians have been 
escalating a war of wills: the banks are diverting 
money to increase their reserves to cover future loan 
losses instead of making fresh loans to Brazil. 

The Brazilians are using trade surpluses to ex- 
pand their international commercial activities in- 
stead of paying interest to the banks. This deadlock 
must be broken if both the banks and Brazil are to 
benefit. The success of the Collor plan, especially its 
monetary policy, depends largely on a swift and 
favorable conclusion to the renegotiation of the 
debt. In June, 1990, United States bank regulators 
forced banks with loans to Brazil to write down 20 
percent of the $1.1 billion in arrears. If negotiators 
between Brazil and the banks are unable to agree to 
equitable terms before the end of 1990, the regula- 


7 Gazeta Mercantil, October 15, 1990; Wall Street Journal, July 
19, 1989, September 4, 1990, and October 17, 1990. 
®Vga, October 10, 1990. 


tors will force another write-down of 20 percent in 
early 1991, which would be disastrous for the 
banks. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Brazil has been one of the main suppliers of arms 
to Middle East countries, especially Iraq. Le Monde 
calculated in early October, 1990, that Brazil ac- 
counted for five percent of all Iraqi arms imports, 
making it Iraq’s fourth largest supplier. In 1985, 
Brazil sold $1.1-billion worth of arms to Iraq. The 
Brazilian arms industry maintains a large number 
of technicians and engineers in Iraq, including 
those who work for HOP, a private consulting firm 
led by (and named for) Hugo o Piva, a retired 
Brazilian air force general. HOP’s engineers are 
reportedly in Iraq to build air-to-air missiles as well 
as to modify Soviet-made missiles to give them 
long-range capabilities. The presence of HOP engi- 
neers and the extent of Brazil’s arms trade with Iraq 
has embarrassed Collor, but the government's of- 
ficial position is that Brazilian arms dealers are in 
Iraq as private individuals and companies. The 
Iraqis have not paid their bills to a dozen Brazilian 
arms suppliers in the past two years. In late Oc- 
tober, 1990, Avibrds (the state-owned aviation 
company) sold 10,000 Astro II rockets to Saudi 
Arabia for $67 million; the rockets were originally 
built for Iraq. The Brazilian firm’s decision to sell 
the Astros to the Saudis was purely financial. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August, 1990, also 
created problems between the United States and 
Brazil. Since 1988, Brazil has tried to purchase a 
supercomputer from the United States-based Inter- 
national Business Machines (IBM). The United 
States has balked at approving the sale, because it 
suspects that the supercomputer might be used to 
develop a nuclear weapon. In 1990 the United 
States Senate, in an attempt to pressure Brazil to 
stop trading with Iraq, approved an appropriations 
bill that included a rider that would prevent Brazil 
from purchasing the computer. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 

Collor has sought to attenuate Brazil’s image as 
the environmental béte noire of the planet. “An 
ecological vigilance is growing among us,” he as- 
sured the United Nations.® Nevertheless, discor- 
dant views and policy goals and an inability to en- 
force existing legislation have been common. 

In the final year of his presidency, Sarney 
countered the mushrooming international criticism 
of Brazil’s unchecked burning of the Amazon rain 
forest with a program called “Our Nature.” Cast in 
strong nationalistic terms, the program declared 
that the Amazon “is ours” and that outside in- 
terference was detrimental to the democratic pro- 


cess in Brazil. Democracy, Sarney reasoned, was . 


possible only if accompanied by progress and 
wealth, clearly suggesting that Brazil had no choice 
but to develop the resources of the Amazon. In ad- 
dition, development would allow Brazil a level of 
integration with its Amazonian neighbors. While 
Sarney also expressed a desire to cooperate with 
foreign entities in environmental matters, his mes- 
sage tended to alienate the international commun- 
ity rather than gain its sympathy.’ 

Collor has tried to calm the waters muddied by 
Sarney’s defiant tone. He has stated a willingness to 
consider debt-nature swaps, an option eschewed by 
Sarney.!° Whether such swaps will ever come about 
on a large scale is another matter, although one 
$200-million deal has reportedly been negotiated. It 
is far more advantageous for creditor banks to sell 
Brazilian debt than donate debt to conservation 
projects. Conversion of debt into environmental 
projects would also depend on the economic 
resources at the disposal of conservation groups, 
few if any of which are in a financial position to buy 
debt on the secondary market. 

Other events designed to improve Brazil's inter- 
national reputation are also in the works. Brazil 
will host the 1992 United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development, which will be held 
in Rio de Janeiro. One of the main issues the con- 
ference will discuss is Collor’s proposal to levy an in- 
ternational tax on the emission of polluting gases, a 
measure aimed primarily at developed countries. 
The tax revenues would be used to finance en- 
vironmental preservation projects globally. 

On the issue of sustainable development, the new 
administration has lacked clarity. This has been 
nowhere more evident than that in the relations be- 
` tween Special Secretary for the Environment José 
Lutzenberger and Special Secretary for Science and 
Technology José Goldemberg. Lutzenberger gives 
priority to preservation while Goldemberg prefers 
development. Confrontations between the two have 
centered on large state-sponsored projects, most 
notably the pig iron smelters of the Grande Carajás 
mining project; the hydroelectric projects in the 
Amazon; the Floram project, which envisions 


planting 25 million hectares of forest within five 


Programa Nossa Natureza,” Resenha de Politica Exterior do 
Brasil, April-June 1989, pp. 11-24. 

10 Jornal do Brasil, April 15, 1990. 

11 Vga, October 10, 1990; Mestrinho previously held office in 
1959-1963 and 1983-1987. 

12For a brief discussion of a broad range of Brazilian en- 
vironmental issues, see the interview with Thomas Lovejoy, in 
Veja, October 10, 1990. For comprehensive updates on scholar- 
ly activities and research on the Amazon, tropical rain forests in 
general and related environmental topics, consult the TCD 
Newsletter [Tropical Conservation and Development Program], 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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years in the Amazon; a BR-364 highway project that 


would link the state of Acre with the Pacific Ocean; 
and Collor’s proposed international tax on the emis- 
sion of polluting gases. These projects have been de- 
fended by Goldemberg and fought by Lutzenberger. 

While Brazil has been making serious efforts to 
address its environmental problems, external criti- 
cism and pressure have resulted in at least one no- 
table backlash. In the October elections, the state of 
Amazonas returned Gilberto Mestrinho of the 
PMDB to an unprecedented but nonconsecutive 
third term as governor. His campaign championed 
chain saws and hunters. “The center of ecology is 
man,” Mestrinho proclaimed, “and I will be the 
governor of men and not of forests and critters.” 
Mestrinho made fishermen, farmers and rural la- 
borers the objects of his administration’s concern. 
“Every time I come to know of violence committed 
by a delegate from Ibama [Brazilian Institute for 
Environment and Renewable Natural Resources}, 
I will throw him in the Manaus jail.” As for the 
forest itself, Mestrinho is convinced that there are 
no healthy trees in the Amazon and that man 
“should use them up before the termites do.”!! 

As the largest tropical country in the world, 
Brazil could become a world leader in addressing 
environmental matters concerning the tropics. It 
could gain this leadership through policies that 
strike an acceptable balance between development 
and preservation, destruction and conservation of 
forests, and designated economic and ecological 
zones. The new administration, state and local gov- 
ernment entities and scores of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations worked throughout 1990 to move Brazil 
forward on this matter, albeit often with a healthy 
disagreement about which way is “forward.”!? 


AN UNCLEAR FUTURE 


Since May, 1990, Brazil’s monthly inflation has 
stubbornly remained at more than 10 percent. The 


_ rate for November was more than 18 percent, a far 


cry from the single-digit rate that Collor’s economic 
team had predicted. In addition, the government's 
promise to privatize one SOE every month has not 
been kept. By early November, leading 
businessmen and industrialists were complaining 
loudly about the lack of direction in Collor’s 
economic policy. A record number of companies 
declared bankruptcy while sky-high interest rates 
kept many firms from borrowing, Collor and his 
economic aides bitterly criticized the Brazilian 
business community for wanting capitalism without 
risk and without competition. Collor’s strategy of li- 
quidating inflation should succeed if the current 
policy is kept in place. But without adjusting this 
policy, Brazil will enter 1991 with the prospects of a 
deep recession and social unrest. | 
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UNITED STATES POLICY 
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capability. While Cuba lies directly at.the entrance 
to the Gulf, any Cuban attempt to try to block that 
entrance with its two diesel submarines and its 
MiG fighter planes would lead to its obliteration in 
a matter of hours—a fact of which Cuba is well 
aware. 

Thus the geopolitical concerns that once riveted 
United States attention to the Caribbean basin have 
largely disappeared. While the area will remain im- 
portant to the United States because of its proxim- 
ity, the focus of American attention is likely to shift 
to South America and to new problems. 

If strategic denial has become obsolete, so has the 
need to assert hegemony. To address the kinds of 
challenges the United States faces in Latin America 
today, it does not need to control or dominate the 
other states; rather, it needs their cooperation. The 
United States cannot, for example, reduce the flow 
of drugs into the United States by sending battle- 
ships and Marines to South America. The United 
States could not put enough troops into the south- 
ern hemisphere to solve that problem. A United 
States military presence would only turn govern- 
ments and people, as well as drug traffickers, 
violently against the United States. Such action 
would compound the problem, not resolve it. 


FIGHTING THE DRUG PROBLEM 

The drug problem is in fact two-sided: consump- 
tion and production, with the consumer side cen- 
tered in the United States. As long as there is a 
market for a product, it will be produced, no matter 
how strong the efforts to eradicate production. The 
United States must pay much more attention to re- 
ducing consumption. If not, its commitment to 
solving the drug problem will not be credible. 

Neither the United States nor the Latin Ameri- 
can governments can eradicate production through 
legislation and police action. The result of such ef- 
forts during the past few years has been to contain 
production to a 10 percent increase. '! It is sensible 
to pursue the drug cartels, which in some cases 
threaten governments. But the cartels are only part 
of the problem. They do not grow the coca; poor 
peasants in Bolivia, Peru and Colombia do. The 
peasants depend on their crops of coca leaves to eke 
out a meager existence. They have raised coca for 
centuries and have little concept of the havoc their 
product causes elsewhere; they are not likely to give 
up their only source of income just because the 


11The New York Times, November 18, 1990, p. 3. 

2Tbid. 

Interview in Washington, D.C., May, 1990, with a senior 
Brazilian diplomat who asked for anonymity. 


United States and their own governments demand 
it. They must find alternative crops and sources of 
income. This will occur only as a result of a major 
cooperative effort among the United States, in- 
dividual] Latin American governments and interna- 
tional organizations. Such an effort requires -a 
large-scale input of resources, most of which must 
come from the United States. This would be a small 
price to pay, nonetheless, if drugs are, as President 
Bush has said, the number-one threat to the na- 
tional security of the United States. 12 

The United States also desperately needs the 
cooperation of the Latin American governments in 
efforts to protect the environment. The heart of the 
matter is the destruction of the Amazon rain forest 
in Brazil. Like the drug problem, deforestation is 
linked to economic development. Brazil has started 
to move in the right direction, but all too slowly. As 
one Brazilian official recently said, 


We of course want to protect the environment. In the 
best of all possible worlds, we'd like to preserve the 
rain forest. On the other hand, we must develop, 
must offer our people a better way of life. We can’t af- 
ford to be the lungs of the world if we are also to pay 
off our foreign debt and finance our development 
plans. !3 


If the United States wants to reduce the flow of 
drugs and gain the cooperation of Latin American 
governments in protecting the environment, it must 
help Latin America develop economically. Eco- 
nomic development would be in the interest of the 
United States for another reason. Latin Americans 
used to buy about one-third of all United States ex- 
ports. That is no longer the case, because the coun- 
tries of Latin America are so impoverished that they 
cannot afford to buy United States goods. A major 
and comprehensive hemispheric program embrac- 
ing debt-relief policies, investment incentives, bet- 
ter terms of trade and large-scale public-sector 
assistance should be developed and put in place. 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION’S RESPONSE 

How has the Bush administration responded in 
Latin America in light of the changes in the interna- 
tional landscape? It is too early to draw any hard 
and fast conclusions, but so far the administration’s 
reaction has been disappointing, especially with re- 
gard to its willingness to conduct foreign policy in 
accordance with the UN and OAS charters. The 
administration seems to understand that the cold 
war is over, but its initial reaction has been to be 
more assertive and to give less rather than more at- 
tention to international law. The invasion of Pan- 
ama in December, 1989, for example, represented 
a virtual resuscitation of the Roosevelt corollary. 
The United States made no effort to consult with 


the OAS or with individual Latin American gov- 
ernments, nor did it take its case to the UN Security 
Council prior to the invasion, as required by Article 
51 of the UN charter. The latter provides for the 
right to self-defense, but only after the Security 
Council has acted on the issue. The state claiming 
to be acting in self-defense must report the action 
against it to the Security Council. The United 
States did not do so. As a result, President Bush’s 
claim that he had acted under Article 51 was totally 
indefensible. Accordingly, the UN strongly de- 
plored the invasion by a vote of 75 to 20, with 40 
abstentions. 

None of the other four reasons the President gave 
for the invasion (to protect American citizens; to ar- 
rest Panamanian dictator Manuel Noreiga; to de- 
fend democracy; and to defend the Panama Canal) 
met the standards of international law.'* No nation 
has the right under either the UN or OAS charters 
to use force against another nation to defend dem- 
ocracy or any other political system. Nor do the 
charters stipulate any right to invade to protect 
one’s citizens. In the case of Panama, United States 
citizens could have been more effectively protected 
by confining them to United States military instal- 
lations; some were killed during the invasion. And 
under international law, the United States had no 
right to arrest Noriega. To claim such a right was to 
assert a form of extraterritoriality. 

Finally, the Panama Canal treaties themselves 
did not give the United States the right to invade. 
The treaties specifically state that nothing in them 
shall be interpreted as giving the United States the 
right to intervene in’ Panama’s affairs. The United 
States had an obligation to defend the canal, but 
there was no evidence that it was threatened. Nor- 
iega had been careful not to give the United States 
such a pretext. Furthermore, if the canal had been 
threatened, United States forces could have defend- 
ed it from their own installations without invading 
Panama. 

The invasion of Panama marked the first time 
since the days of “big stick” diplomacy that the 
United States has intervened without some shred of 
multilateral sanction. Interestingly, the United 
States did not claim to be invading to prevent a 
Communist takeover or to thwart a plot by the 
Soviet Union. After giving the OAS a few weeks to 
accomplish the United States aim of getting rid of 


'*Editor’s note: In 1989, the Brady plan, named for Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady, proposed that banks holding out- 
standing loans from Latin-American countries should forgive a 
portion of the debt in exchange for guarantees that the remain- 
‘ing debt would be paid. 

14For a detailed discussion of the illegality of the invasion, see 
Charles Maechling, “Washington’s Illegal Invasion,” Foreign 
Policy, Summer, 1990. 
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General Noriega, a “wrongdoer,” the United States 
took matters into its own hands and ignored the 
OAS charter. The invasion was unanimously con- 
demned by the OAS. 

Latin Americans wondered if the end of the cold 
war meant a return to the tactics of an earlier era. 
Now that the United States was no longer con- 
cerned about retaliatory action by the Soviet 
Union, would it resort to imposing its will by force 
whenever it chose? 

It is. unlikely that the Bush administration in- 
tends to return to the days of gunboat diplomacy. 
Still, its invasion of Panama was appallingly inap- 
propriate. Former UN Ambassador Jeanne Kirk- 
patrick had argued that the United States would 
conduct foreign policy according to the UN charter 
if the Soviet Union would do so. When the Soviet 
Union made that change, the United States 
responded by invading Panama. Rather than mov- 
ing toward the collective security envisaged in 1947, 
the Bush administration is moving the opposite 
direction. 

The administration’s inaction on environmental 
issues in South America has been almost as disap- 
pointing as the invasion of Panama. The Bush ad- 
ministration has made no significant attempts to 
forge a collective effort. Rather than providing 
leadership, it has dragged its feet in international 
forums. In the effort to protect the environment, it 
has so far contributed to the problem, not to the 
solution. 

Concerning the export of drugs from South 
America, the Bush administration acknowledges 
that consumption is a major part of the problem and 
that the United States must do more to reduce it — 
though it has done little. The administration has 
also tried to create a more cooperative effort rather 
than simply demand that Latin American govern- 
ments themselves do more to halt the flow of drugs. 
At the Cartagena, Colombia, summit on drugs in 
February, 1990, for example, when President Bush 
met with the Presidents of Colombia, Bolivia and 
Peru, he stressed the need for a broad multilateral 
campaign. But he was woefully short on specifics. 

Finally the administration has done all too little 
so far to aid economic development in South 
America. The Brady plan has proved to be little 
more than a stop-gap measure, and not a very effec- 
tive one at that.* On June 27, 1990, President Bush 
enunciated a new vision for Latin America that he 
called his “Enterprise for the Americas.” This broad 
program of trade preferences holds out the long- 
term vision of a region-wide free-trade zone, prom- 
ises some minor public-sector funding, offers incen- 
tives for private investment and calls for limited 
debt reduction. While vague and limited in scope, 
the proposal points in the right direction and has 


. 
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raised hopes in Latin America. But there is a great 
distance to be covered before the idea becomes a 
reality. President Bush has promised to send the 
necessary legislation to Congress, but without a 
timetable. It could take many months or even years 
to send to Congress the many parts of such a piece- 
meal package. And is there really any disposition in 
Congress to back such a program in these days of 
growing deficits and impending recession? As one 
Latin American diplomat in Washington, D.C., 
predicted, “It's an encouraging statement. I ap- 
plaud the President for making it, but frankly, PIl 
be surprised if anything very much ever comes of 
it.” 

This may be an overly pessimistic view. Never- 
theless, the lack of development assistance in 
Panama and Nicaragua does not make one overly 
sanguine about the prospects for President Bush’s 
broader program. The United States had some di- 
rect responsibility for destroying the economies of 
these two countries. Yet United States assistance 
has been minimal, late in arriving and so far, inef- 
fective. Landing Marines and funding contras is 
one thing; following through with aid after the fight- 
ing is over is another. 

With the exception of the “Enterprise for the 
Americas” initiative, which is so far only a point of 
light on the horizon, the Bush administration has 
taken little advantage of the tremendous possibil- 
ities created by the end of the cold war and the 
beginning of an era in which there is no enemy to 
threaten the United States from Latin America. 
The basic assumptions on which United States 
policy has rested for 200 years have been consumed 
by history. An imaginative and forward-looking 
policy geared to the new realities is badly needed. 

It is not too late to begin, and the first step would 
be cost-free and relatively simple. Inevitably, there 
will be debates in the United States Congress about 
the allocation of resources for the “Enterprise for the 
Americas” program, for hemispheric drug-control 
efforts and for joint programs to save the environ- 
ment. It would not cost a penny, however, to com- 
mit the United States to live fully within the UN 
and OAS charters, to eschew any unilateral inter- 
ventions and to rely instead on the measures of col- 
lective security laid out in the OAS charter and the 
Rio Pact. By thus reassuring the other OAS mem- 
bers that the United States seeks their cooperation 
rather than their obeisance, the United States could 
vastly improve the prospects for joint efforts. 

It is time to move from United States hegemony 
as implied by the Monroe Doctrine to a new era of 
hemispheric cooperation, the rule of law and full re- 
spect for the sovereignty of all. It is time for the 
United States to move out of the nineteenth century 
and toward the twenty-first century. E 


p 
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Bolivian cocaine traffickers. This is not a bad policy 
in the long run. But drug trafficking is much more 
profitable than running an airline or a brewery. 
Bolivia’s druglords thus may not abandon their il- 
legitimate drug trade but simply use the privatized 
companies as new fronts for money laundering. 
While the drug traffickers face the prospect of 
acquiring respectability and legitimacy, the poor 
peasant coca growers struggle to survive against the 
combined armed might of the United States and 
Bolivian militaries. In November, 1990, 1,600 
combat regulars of the Bolivian army were ordered 
to the Chaparé to wage war against the coca grow- 
ers. Bolivia’s peasants will undoubtedly resist this 
repression as did the Bolivian miners before them. 
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immediately cease and desist from taking third-State nationals 
hostage, mistreating and oppressing Kuwaiti and third-State 
nationals and any other actions, such as those reported to the 
Security Council and described above, that violate the decisions 
of this Council, the Charter of the United Nations, the Fourth 
Geneva Convention, the Vienna Conventions on Diplomatic 
and Consular Relations and international law; 


RESOLUTION 678 (November 29, 1990) 

The Security Council, 

Recalling, and reaffirming its resolutions 660 (1990) of 2 
August 1990, 661 (1990) of 6 August 1990, 662 (1990) of 9 
August 1990, 664 (1990) of 18 August 1990, 665 (1990) of 25 
August 1990, 666 (1990) of 13 September 1990, 667 (1990) of 16 
September 1990, 669 (1990) of 24 September 1990, 670 (1990) 
of 25 September 1990, 674 (1990) of 29 October 1990 and 677 
(1990) of 28 November 1990, 

Noting that, despite all efforts by the United Nations, Iraq 
refuses to comply with its obligation to implement resolution 
660 (1990) and the above-mentioned subsequent relevant res- 
olutions, in flagrant contempt of the Security Council, 


Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter, 

1. Demands that Iraq comply fully with resolution 660 (1990) 
and all subsequent relevant resolutions, and decides, while 
maintaining all its decisions, to allow Iraq one final opportuni- 
ty, as a pause of goodwill, to do so; 

2. Authorizes Member States co-operating with the Govern- 
ment of Kuwait, unless Iraq on or before 15 January 1991 fully 
implements, as set forth in paragraph 1 above, the foregoing 
resolutions, to use all necessary means to uphold and imple- 
ment resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent relevant resolu- 
tions and to restore international peace and security in the area; 

3. Requests all States to provide appropriate support for the 
actions undertaken in pursuance of paragraph 2 of the present 
resolution; 

4. Requests the States concerned to keep the Security Coun- 
cil regularly informed on the progress of actions undertaken 
pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present resolution; 

5. Decides to remain seized of the matter. a 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of December, 1990, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Cambodian Peace Plan 

Dec. 23 — At the end ofa 2-day meeting in Paris, delegates from 
the Cambodian government, the Khmer Rouge and 2 non- 
Communist guerrilla factions agree to most provisions of a 
United Nations (UN) peace plan that calls for a cease-fire 
and free elections under UN auspices. 


European Community (EC) 
(See also Intl, GATT, Persian Gulf Crisis; South Africa; Sweden) 


Dec. 14—Meeting in Rome, EC leaders agree to supply the ` 


Soviet Union with $2.4 billion in emergency food, medical 
and technical assistance. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Dec. 3—In Brussels, 107 GATT members open a meeting on 
world trade. 

Dec. 7— Talks to establish new world trade regulations break 
off after the U.S. and the EC fail to agree on reductions in EC 
subsidies to European farmers. Talks will be suspended for at 
least-2 months. 


Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

Dec. 25— The leaders of the 6 member nations end their annual 
summit conference in Doha, Qatar, with a statement de- 
manding Iraq’s total and unconditional withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Dec. 13— In Vienna, OPEC oil ministers agree to limit oil pro- 
duction to 22.5 million barrels a day after the Persian Gulf 
crisis ends. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Lebanon) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Intl, GCC, OPEC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 1—In response to U.S. President George Bush’s offer of 
direct talks, the Iraqi Revolutionary Council says, “we accept 
the idea of the invitation and the meeting.” The Iraqis say 
they also intend to discuss the future of the Palestinians in the 
Israeli-occupied territories. U.S. officials, including Vice 
President Dan Quayle, say, “Palestine is not an issue on the 
table” should the talks take place. 

Dec. 2—In an interview, Iraqi President Saddam Hussein says 
that the chances of war or peace in the Persian Gulf are 
“50-50.” 

Dec. 3—The U.S. Defense Department announces that it is 
raising the number of reservists on active duty in the Gulf to 
188,000; the previous limit was 125,000. 

Dec. 4— Iraq agrees to let some 3,300 Soviet citizens still in Iraq 
leave this week. 

In Cairo, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak proposes a 
new alliance with Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia as “a foun- 
- dation to serve the Arab people.” 

Dec. 5—In testimony to the U.S. House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) director 
William Webster says that if economic sanctions against Iraq 
continue, the Iraqi air force will lose its ability to fly regular 
missions in 3 months and Iraq’s ground forces will ‘lose 
combat-readiness in 9 months. 


In Cairo, Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud al-Faisal 
promises $1.5 billion to Egypt to compensate for losses suf- 
fered as a result of the Persian Gulf crisis. 

Dec. 6—Saddam says that all foreigners held hostage in Iraq 
and Kuwait will be freed. 

Dec. 7—The U.S. State Department announces that it will 
close its embassy in Kuwait after all U.S. citizens who wish to 
leave Kuwait have done so. 

Dec. 9— Some 1,000 foreigners fly out of Iraq; among them are 
163 Americans on a chartered Iraqi Airways 747. 

` The Iraqi Foreign Ministry says that Saddam is too busy to 
meet with U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d before 
January 12. 

Dec. 10—The last 175 American hostages in Iraq prepare to 
depart. 

Dec. 11—Some 500 Western and Japanese hostages are flown 
out of Kuwait and Iraq. 

French Defense Minister Jean-Pierre Chevènement says 
that France will send an additional 4,000 troops to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Dec. 12— Saddam dismisses Iragi Defense Minister General 
Abdel Jabbar Khalil Shanshal and replaces him with Major 
General Saadi Tuma Abbas. 

Dec. 13—The last U.S.-sponsored flight out of Iraq and 
Kuwait arrives in Germany with 31 Americans and U.S. 
Ambassador to Kuwait W. Nathaniel Howell. 

Dec. 14—President Bush says that direct talks with Iraq are “on 
hold’ unless Saddam agrees to receive Secretary of State 
Baker no later than January 3. 

Dec. 16— East European diplomats report that Iraq is delaying 
the departure of some 2,300 Soviet advisers held at Iraqi oil 
and military installations. 

Dec. 19— Lieutenant General Calvin Waller, the deputy com- 
mander of U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf, says that because 
of logistical difficulties, there is “a distinct possibility that 
every unit will not be fully combat-ready until sometime after 
February 1.” President Bush has been pressuring Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait by January 15 or face attack under a 
November UN resolution that permits “all appropriate 
measures” to force a withdrawal. 

Dec. 21— In an interview in Baghdad, Saddam says Iraq will 
not withdraw from Kuwait by January 15 but the “door to 
dialogue” is still open to the U.S. 

Visiting U.S. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney tells U.S. 
troops in Saudi Arabia that Saddam is “not getting the mes- 
sage” and that it appears increasingly likely that force will 
have to be used to remove Iraqi troops from Kuwait. 

Dec. 24—In Baghdad, Iraqi ambassadors from more than 24 
countries meet with Foreign Ministry officials; Iraq recalled 
the ambassadors last week. 

Dec. 26— An Iraqi cargo ship carrying food for Iraq is seized off 
the coast of Oman by U.S. and Australian naval forces. 
Dec. 27 — Military officials in Washington, D.C., report that 
the U.S. will soon begin vaccinating U.S. troops in the Gulf 

against the effects of biological weapons. 

Saddam sends his ambassadors back to their posts; he says 
Iraq wants a “constructive dialogue” with the U.S. 

Dec. 28—The British Defense Ministry announces that Great 
Britain will soon begin inoculating its troops in the Gulf 
against the effects of biological weapons. 
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Dec. 30— Meeting in Paris, EC foreign ministers agree to hold 
a special session to consider whether the EC should hold talks 
with Iraq to persuade it to remove Iraqi troops from Kuwait 
by January 15. 

Dec. 31—Vice President Quayle visits U.S. troops in Saudi 
Arabia; he says that a U.S. attack on Iraqi forces in Kuwait 
would be “quick, massive and decisive.” 


United Nations (UN) 

(Sce also Intl, Cambodian Peace Plan, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Dec. 20— The Security Council approves a resolution criticiz- 

- ing Israel for the deportation of 4 Palestinians from the oc- 
cupied Gaza Strip; the resolution, which is supported by the 
U.S., asks the UN Secretary General “to monitor and 
observe” the conditions of Palestinians in the occupied ter- 
nitories and to explore the possibility of convening the 
signatories to the Fourth Geneva Convention, which details 
civilian rights in military-occupied areas. 

Dec. 21—The Security Council votes to abolish U.S. trustee- 
ship over several Pacific islands; the UN awarded the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific to the U.S. after World War II. All 
but one of the islands that were part of the trust territory are 
now independent. 


ALBANIA 

Dec. 10—President Ramiz Alia agrees to meet with student 
leaders after student protesters clashed with police yesterday 
during an anti-government demonstration. 

Dec. 11—After 3 days of student protests, Communist party 
leaders endorse the establishment of independent political 
parties; elections are scheduled for February 10. 

Dec. 19—The government recognizes Albania’s 1st opposition 
party, the Democratic party of Albania. 


ANGOLA 

Dec. 14—Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), announces 
that his organization has tentatively agreed with the Soviet- 
supported Angolan government on a plan to end the 15-year 
civil war; the 2 sides have agreed to set a date for free elections. 
and sign a cease-fire pact. The agreement was reached in ne- 
gotiations sponsored by the U.S., Portugal and the Soviet 
Union in Washington, D.C. 


ARGENTINA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 3 — After a 2-hour battle, loyalist troops retake army head- 
quarters and other military installations that were seized by 
dissident army troops earlier in the day. 

Dec. 21—The government and armed forces ask for the death 
penalty for Colonel Mohammed Seineldin and Colonel Enri- 
que Baraldina, leaders of the revolt on December 3. 

Dec. 28—President Carlos Saúl Menem says that he will par- 
don and immediately free former Presidents Jorge Videla 
and Roberto Viola, who were both involved in the govern- 
ment’s “dirty war” against leftists in the 1970's; 4 other officers 
and Mario Firmenich, former leader of the Montonero guer- 
rillas, are also pardoned. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BANGLADESH 
Dec. 3—In response to anti-government protests, President 
H.M. Ershad offers to resign before the presidential elections 
scheduled for 1991 and to lift the state of emergency imposed 
on November 29, 
Dec. 4—Ershad resigns after 100,000 anti-government pro- 


testers demand that he leave office immediately. 

Dec. 5— Parliament selects Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Shahabuddin Ahmed to lead an interim government until 
elections are held in June, 1991. 

Dec. 9—Ershad says he intends to be a candidate in the June 
elections. 

Dec. 12—Ershad is arrested on charges of nepotism, smuggling: 
gold and misappropriation of funds. 

Dec. 20—Former Vice President Moudud Ahmed is arrested 
under the Special Powers Act, which permits arrest without 


charge. 


BRAZIL 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 12—On the opening day of his trial, Darci Alves da Silva 
confesses that in 1988, he and his father, Darly Alves da 
Silva, killed Francisco (Chico) Mendes, an environmental 
advocate and union leader. Earlier they pleaded not guilty to 
the murder. 

Dec. 16—Darly and Darci Alves da Silva are convicted of the 
1988 murder of Chico Mendes; they receive 19-year prison 
terms. 

Dec. 17—The government says it will end its moratorium on 
paying interest on $60 billion in loans from commercial 
banks; the moratorium began in July, 1989. 


BULGARIA 
(See also Vatican) 

Dec. 7—Parliament chooses Dimitar Popov, a politically in- 
dependent judge, as Prime Minister; he succeeds Andrei 
Lukanov, who resigned on November 29. Popov helped to 
organize the free elections held in June. 

Dec. 20—Parliament approves a multiparty government, re- 
taining former Communists in 8 of the 18 portfolios. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also nti, Cambodian Peace Plan) 

Dec. 31—Western diplomats report that Chinese weapons are 
still flowing across Thailand to all opposition groups, in- 
cluding the Khmer Rouge, fighting the Cambodian govern- 
ment; China has made public assurances that it has ceased 
military aid to the Khmer Rouge rebels. 


CHAD 

Dec. 1 ~President Hissen Habré, his Cabinet and thousands of 
soldiers leave Ndjamena to escape an advancing rebel army 
led by General Idris Deby. 

Dec. 2—Deby and his rebel forces occupy Ndjamena; Deby has 
promised to establish multiparty democracy in Chad. Habré 
is reported to have fled to Cameroon. 

Dec. 4—Deby declares himself President. 


CHILE 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 20—President Patricio Aylwin orders General Augusto 
Pinochet to explain why the army declared a state of alert 
yesterday; the army reportedly ordered the troops to their 
barracks to protest calls for Pinochet’s resignation and for in- 
vestigations of military corruption. 


CHINA 
(See also Cambodia) 
Dec. 28—The government replaces Minister of Public Security 
Wang Fang and Minister of Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade Zheng Tuobin; no reasons are given. 


COLOMBIA 
Dec. 9— Results of the elections held today for a constitutional 


convention show that M-19, a former guerrilla group, has 
won 35 percent of the vote; the right-wing National Salvation 
Movement has won 26 percent of the vote. The convention is 
scheduled to meet in early 1991. 

Government troops overrun Casa Verde, the headquar- 
ters of the Colombian Revolutionary Armed Forces 
(FARO), killing more than 70 people. 

Dec. 18—One day after the government offered incentives to 
drug traffickers to turn themselves in, Fabio Ochoa Vasquez, 
a leader of the Medellin drug cartel, surrenders to author- 
ities. President César Gaviria Trujillo has offered to appoint 
special representatives to protect the traffickers’ rights and to 
refuse extradition under any circumstances. 


CONGO 
Dec. 10— Concluding a 7-day congress, the ruling Congolese 
Workers party officially abandons Marxism and adopts æ 
social dernocratic platform. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dec. i0—President Vaclav Havel asks Parliament for tem- 
porary special powers to prevent the disintegration of Czech- 
oslovakia. Leaders in Slovakia have threatened to disregard 

` the authority of the federal government if Parliament does 
not approve a measure that gives the Czech and Slovak re- 
gions greater autonomy. 

Dec. 12—Parliament approves and enacts legislation that 
outlines the authority of the Czech and Slovak regional 
governments. The legislation gives power over foreign 
policy, minority nationality questions, defense and the 
economy to the federal government. 


EGYPT 
(See also Inti, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Dec. 2—Returns from the November 29 elections show that the 
ruling National Democratic party has won more than three- 
fourths of the seats in Parliament; independents won a few 
seats. The 3 main opposition parties boycotted the elections 
because they believed the elections were undemocratic. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec, 29—Guerrillas from the Farabundo Martí National 
Liberation Front announce that they are ending a 5-week 
military offensive and will present new proposals to the gov- 
ernment to end the 11-year civil war. 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


GERMANY 

Dec. 1—The 1st free all-German parliamentary elections since 
1932 are held. 

Dec. 2—Results of yesterday’s elections show that Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl and his Christian Democratic party have won 
44.1 percent of the vote. Failing to win a majority, Kohl will 
form a coalition government with the Social Democratic par- 
ty; this effectively continues the government that led West 
Germany before reunification. 

Dec. 10—The Social Democratic party selects Björn Engholm, 
the premier of Schleswig-Holstein, as its leader. 

Dec. 17— After accusations that he had worked with the secret 
police in the former East Germany, Lothar de Maiziére re- 
signs from all party and government posts. The former Prime 
Minister of East Germany, de Maizitre was named a 
minister without portfolio by the present German govern- 
ment after reunification. He will remain a member of Parlia- 
ment. 
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Dec. 20—Parliament holds its ist session in the Reichstag in 
Berlin since reunification. 


GUATEMALA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Dec. 2—In Santiago Atitlán, government troops kill 11 people 
during a military raid on the town. 


HAITI 
Dec. 17—Father Jean-Baptiste Aristide, a Roman Catholic 
priest who espouses liberation theology, is elected President 
with about 60 percent of the vote. The elections take place 
without military interference. 


INDIA 

Dec. 6—In Ayodhya, more than 1,000 Hindus rally to ask for 
the demolition of a Muslim shrine in order to build a Hindu 
temple in its place; violent demonstrations over this temple 
led to the fall of Prime Minister V.P. Singh’s government in 
November. Yesterday, Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
agreed to permit peaceful demonstrations. 

Dec. 9— At least 93 people are reported to have been killed in 3 
days of rioting by Hindus and Muslims in Hyderabad and 
Aligarh; army troops take control of Hyderabad after wide- 
spread violence. 

Dec. 27—At the 1st parliamentary session under Prime Minis- 
ter Shekhar, opposition politicians call for a no-confidence 
vote. 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, GCC, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Jnil, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Lebanon; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 14—In Jaffa, 2 Palestinians are suspected in the killing to- 
day of 3 Israelis at an aluminum factory; anti-Arab riots 
break out in Jaffa and nearby cities. 

Dec. 15—In the occupied territories, police arrest hundreds of 
Palestinians in a search for the suspected assailants in yester- 
day’s attack in Jaffa. 

Dec. 16— Defense Minister Moshe Arens says that the govern- 
ment will continue to deport Palestinians from the occupied 
territories to deter terrorism. Yesterday, Arens ordered the 
deportation of 4 Gaza Strip Palestinians who are members of 
Hamas, an Islamic fundamentalist group that has claimed 
responsibility for the December 14 killings in Jaffa. Israel 
halted the expulsion of Palestinians 16 months ago. 

Dec. 18—In the occupied territories, soldiers wound 18 Pales- 
tinians during an anti-Israeli strike. 

Dec. 27—The Supreme Court issues a temporary restraining 
order on the expulsion of 4 Palestinians who were deported 
from Gaza on December 15. 

Dec. 29— In Gaza, Israeli troops clash with Palestinian demon- 
strators, killing 4 people and injuring 125. 


JAPAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Korea, South) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 12—At the opening of a new round of discussions on im- 
proving relations in Seoul, representatives of North Korea 
and South Korea accuse each other of insulting behavior and 
bad faith in negotiating a “declaration of nonaggression.” 
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North Korean leaders are angered by President Roh Tae 
Woo’s plans to visit the Soviet Union this month. 

Dec. 27 —President Roh names a new Prime Minister, Ro Jai 
Bong, and replaces 9 other Cabinet ministers. 

Dec. 30—Former President Chun Doo Hwan ends his 2-year 
self-imposed exile and returns to Seoul. Chun became Presi- 
dent in 1980 after a military coup and ruled until Roh won 
free elections in 1988. : 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, GCC, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


LEBANON 
Dec. 3—The Lebanese Forces, the largest Christian militia in 
Beirut, completes its withdrawal from the city. 
Dec. 19— Prime Minister Selim al-Hoss submits his resignation. 
Dec. 20—President Elias Hrawi asks Education Minister 
Omar Karami, a Sunni Muslim, to form a government. 
Dec. 24—Karami forms a 30-member Cabinet composed of 
pro-Syrian politicians and militia; Samir Geagea, the leader 
of the Maronite Christian militia, declines to take his post 
because he considers the Cabinet “tilted” in favor of Syrian 
sympathizers. 

Dec. 31—An early morning Israeli air raid on Sidon in south- 
ern Lebanon kills i2 Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) guerrillas. 


MOROCCO 
Dec. 16— Hospital officials report that at least 33 people have 
been killed in the last 2 days of violent demonstrations in Fez, 
the riots broke out during a general strike protesting difficult 
economic conditions. 


MYANMAR 
Dec. 19—In Manerplaw, government opponents announce 
the formation of a rival government; they name U Sein Win 
as Prime Minister and select a Cabinet that consists of 
members of Parliament who won the free elections in May. 
Dec. 20—The military government declares the country’s sole 
opposition party, the National League for Democracy, il- 
legal. . 


NIGERIA 
Dec. 23—At the end of a 3-day conference in Lagos, President 
Ibrahim Babangida calls on Western nations to pay compen- 
sation to Africa for the harm done by the slave trade. 


OMAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


PANAMA 
Dec. 5—Some 500 U.S. troops in Panama are called in by Pan- 
ama City police to help quell a rebellion by the former chiet of 
Panama’s national police, Colonel Eduardo Herrera Hassan, 
and 127 followers; the 12-hour rebellion ends with Herrera’s 
capture. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


POLAND 

Dec. 9— Results of the runoff presidential elections held today 
give Lech Walesa, the leader of the Solidarity trade union, 
about 74.7 percent of the vote; this is a victory of 3 to 1 over 
his opponent, Stanislaw Tyminski. 

Dec. 12— Walesa resigns as leader of Solidarity. 

Dec. 20— Walesa asks Tadeusz Mazowiecki to remain as head 
of an interim government until elections in spring, 1991; 


Mazowiecki resigned as Prime Minister in November after 
he placed 3d in the ist round presidential elections. 

Dec. 21—General Wojciech Jaruzelski steps down as President. 

Dec. 22— Walesa is sworn into office. 

Dec. 29— Walesa nominates Jan Krzysztof Bielecki, a little- 
known economist, as Prime Minister. 


PORTUGAL 
(See Angola) 


ROMANIA 

Dec. 16—In Timisoara, about 10,000 protesters march to ask 
the government to resign because it has not fulfilled its prom- 
ises to reform the political system. For a 3d day, more than 
10,000 workers stage an anti-government strike; other strikes 
are expected. 

Dec. i17—President Jon Iliescu mediates talks between Prime 
Minister Petre Roman and the leader of the opposition Na- 
tional Liberal party in order to form a coalition government. 

Dec. 21—In Bucharest, 20,000 anti-government demonstra- 
tors rally to commemorate the people killed by security forces 
in the revolution that overthrew President Nicolae Ceausescu 
one ‘year ago. 

Dec. 25—On the anniversary of the execution of Ceausescu, 
Romania’s deposed monarch, King Michael, visits Romania 
for the 1st time since he was exiled 43 years ago. 

Dec. 26 — The government expels King Michael, saying he failed 
to obtain permission for his visit; the opposition denounces the 
deportation and asks Parliament to invite him to return. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


SOMALIA 

Dec. 28~ Rebel groups seeking to overthrow President Mo- 
hammed Siad Barre clash with government troops north of 
Mogadishu, killing several dozen people. On December 26, 
rebels denouced the government’s end of a 17-year ban on 
opposition parties. 

Dec. 31— Fighting between the rebels and the government in 
tensifies in Mogadishu; Siad Barre has reportedly taken 
refuge in a bunker at the international airport. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 3— Police impose curfews on 4 black townships near 
Johannesburg after a 3-day outbreak of factional violence 
that killed at least 71 people. 

Dec. 13~Oliver Tambo, the president of the African National 
Congress (ANC), returns to South Africa after more than 30 
years in exe. 

Dec. 14—Tambo says that the ANC should reevaluate its sup- 
port of sanctions as an anti-apartheid weapon because of 
President F.W. de Klerk’s efforts to dismantle apartheid. 

Dec. 15—The European Community lifts its ban on investment 
in South Africa. 

Dec. 16—Ending its 1st legal conference in more than 30 years, 
the ANC says that it will suspend talks with the government if 
the government does not eliminate obstacles to formal 
negotiations by April 30. 

Dec. 18—In a televised address, de Klerk says the ANC is try- 
ing to destabilize the country; he insists the government will 
not give in to radical pressure or allow anarchy. 


SURINAME 
Dec. 25—Commander Ivan Graanoost, who overthrew the 
government of President Ramsewak Shankar in a bloodless 
coup yesterday, says he will relinquish power to an elected 
government within 100 days. 


SWEDEN 
Dec. 12—Parliament votes to give Prime Minister Ingvar 
Carlsson a mandate to seek Sweden's membership in the 
European Community. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


THAILAND 
l (See also Cambodia) i 
Dec. 9— King Bhumibol Adulyadej reappoints Chatichai 
Choonhavan as Prime Minister; Chatichai, who resigned 
yesterday, has been under pressure by the military to remove 
ministers from his Cabinet whom the military considers ob- 
jectionable. 


TURKEY 
Dec. 13 — Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze meets 
with Turkish leaders in Ankara to discuss improving 
Soviet-Turkish relations. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, EC, Persian Gulf Crisis; Angola; Korea, South; 
Turkey; U.S., Foreign Policy) i 

` Dec. 1 ~President Mikhail Gorbachev orders the establishment 
of worker vigilante committees to monitor the food industry 
for theft and speculation; the committees will have the power 
to shut down enterprises and fire workers who commit 
“economic crimes,” 

Dec. 2— Gorbachev replaces Vadim Bakatin, the interior min- 
ister and chief of police, with Boris Pugo, a KGB (secret 
police) major general and Latvian Communist party leader. 

Dec. 10— Gorbachev tells Communist party leaders about his 
proposed union treaty, which replaces the word “socialist” in 
the country’s name with the word “sovereign”; the treaty gives 
the republics more economic authority but retains central 
control over other government functions. He urges party 
leaders to support the treaty in order to stave off economic 
collapse. 

Dec. 13—South Korean President Roh Tae Woo meets with 
Gorbachev in Moscow; Roh is the 1st South Korean head of 
state to visit the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 17—In an address to the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
Gorbachev asks for a popular referendum in all the republics 
on his proposed union treaty; he asks the Congress to ap- 
prove a reorganization of the government that removes some 
limits on his presidential authority. 

Dec. 19—In an open letter circulated at the Congress, several 
top military officers, including General Mikhail Moiseyev, 
chief of the armed forces General Staff, urge Gorbachev to 
institute a state of emergency and rule the 15 Soviet republics 
directly. 

Dec. 20—In a speech before the Congress, Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze warns that the Soviet Union is drifting 
into dictatorship; he then resigns, saying that he is tired of de- 
fending his policies from attacks by hard-line conservatives. 

Gorbachev says Shevardnadze’s resignation “came as a 
surprise to me”; he says that the foreign minister’s departure 
at this time “is unforgivable.” 

Dec. 24— The Congress votes in favor of Gorbachev's plan for 
Soviet federation but rejects changing the name of the coun- 
try; the republics must ratify the proposal. 

Dec. 25~The Congress approves Gorbachev's request for 
direct control over the executive branch by making Cabinet 
ministers subordinate to him and by establishing a vice presi- 
dency; the Congress rejects his proposal to create a Supreme 
State Inspectorate to enforce presidential decrees, fearing 
that it would lead to dictatorial power. 
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Dec. 26—Gorbachev nominates as Vice President Gennadi I. 
Yanayev, a Communist party bureaucrat. 

Dec. 27— After rejecting Yanayev on the 1st ballot, the Con- 
gress approves him in a 2d round of voting. 

The Russian republic votes to reduce its payments to the 
Soviet Union by more than 90 percent; Russia normally con- 
tributes about half the federal budget. Gorbachev says this 
leaves the country without a budget only 4 days before the 
start of the fiscal year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Hong Kong 

Dec. 17— The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
the largest bank in Hong Kong, announces that it is transfer- 
ring all assets to a holding company offshore; the bank chair- 
man says the transfer is meant to reflect the bank’s global 
reach, not to symbolize the abandonment of Hong Kong. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Dec. 12—President George Bush signs an executive order in- 
creasing the pay of all federal employees by 4.9 percent as of 
January 1; some top officials, including the Vice President 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, will receive in- 
creases of 29 percent. 

Secretary of Education Lauro Cavazos resigns under pres- 
sure from the President. 

Dec. 17—President Bush selects Lamar Alexander, a former 
governor of Tennessee, as secretary of education. 

White House chief of staff John Sununu, acting on instruc- 
tion from President Bush, orders the Education Department 
to revise the decision announced yesterday to prevent col- 
leges receiving federal funds from giving scholarship aid to 
minority students if the aid is granted solely because of their 
race or ethnicity. 

Dec. 18—Assistant Secretary of Education Michael Williams 
issues a new regulation; colleges receiving federal funds may 
not use money from their general operating budgets for 
scholarships for minority students; private and federal funds 
designated for this purpose are not affected. 

Dec. 26—The Census Bureau reports that according to the 
1990 census, the U.S. population totals 249,632,692, a 10.2 
percent increase since the 1980 census; states in the south and 
the west show the largest population gains. 


Economy 

Dec. 4—The Commerce Department reports that sales of new 
homes fell 3.5 percent in October, to the lowest level in 8 
years. i 

Dec. 6— The Congressional Budget Office reports that the U.S. 
budget deficit for fiscal 1990 was $220 billion and is expected 
to rise to at least $253 billion in fiscal 1991 and to $262 billion 
in fiscal 1992; these estimates exclude the cost of the Persian 
Gulf operation. 

Dec. 7—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate rose to an estimated 5.9 percent in. 
November. 

Dec. 11—The chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (FDIC), L. William Seidman, says that the fund 
will be depleted by $4 billion or more in 1990. 

Dec. 14— The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
industrial output declined 1.7 percent in November. 

Dec. 16— Seidman says that the fund insuring bank deposits 
may be depleted by $5 billion in 1991; he predicts that be- 
tween 170 and 200 banks will fail in 1991. 
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Dec. 17—The Commerce Department issues a revised figure 
for the nation’s gross national product (GNP) for the 3d 
quarter of 1990; the revision shows an annual growth rate of 
1.4 percent; the previous figure was 1.7 percent. 

Dec. 18— The Federal Reserve Board lowers its discount rate to 
6.5 percent from 7 percent. 

The Labor Department reports that its consumer price in- 
dex rose 0.3 percent in November. 

The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s for- 
eign trade deficit in October was $11.6 billion, the highest 
deficit in 2 1/2 years. . 

Dec. 20— The First National Bank of Chicago, one of the coun- 
try’s largest banks, lowers its prime rate to 9.5 percent. 

The Commerce Department reports that consumer spend- 
ing increased by only 0.1 percent in November. 

Dec. 23—The Treasury Department announces that the 
federal budget deficit totaled $48.1 billion in November. 
Dec. 28— The Commerce Department reports that the govern- 
ment’s index of leading economic indicators fell 1.2 percent in 
November, the 5th straight month that the index has de- 

clined. ; 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, GATT, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Angola; Panama) 

Dec. 2—President Bush leaves for a week-long trip to South 
America; he will visit Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 
Venezuela to promote his “Enterprise for the Americas In- 
itiative” program. 

Dec. 3—President Bush arrives in Brazil. 

Defense Secretary Dick Cheney tells the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that “there is no guarantee that sanctions 
will force [Iraqi President Saddam Hussein] out of Kuwait” 
and that if military action is delayed, the multinational coali- 
tion might falter. 

Dec. 4—President Bush arrives in Uruguay. 

Dec. 5—Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian Affairs 
Richard Solomon says the U.S. is ready to discuss normaliz- 
ing relations with Vietnam; talks could begin next month. 

Dec. 6— President Bush arrives in Chile. 

Dec. 7—The State Department says that the U.S. will rush 
$48.1 million in military aid to El Salvador to assist the 
government because of increased guerrilla offensives. 

Dec. 8—In Manila, U.S. and Philippine negotiators recess 
until January their talks on the future of U.S. military bases 
in the Philippines. 

Dec. 10—In Houston, Secretary of State James Baker 3d tells 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze that the U.S. 
will give the Soviet Union economic aid. 

Dec. 11—In Washington, D.C., President Bush meets with 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to discuss the Persian 
Gulf crisis. 

Dec. 12—President Bush ends a 15-year ban on export credits 
to the Soviet Union and approves up to $1 billion in federally 
approved loans to the Soviet Union, which are to be used to 

buy food and agricultural goods. 

Meeting with Foreign Minister Shevardnadze at the 
White House, the President announces that he will meet 
President Gorbachev in Moscow February 11-13. 

Dec. 21— The State Department announces that it is suspend- 
ing its $2.8-million military aid program to Guatemala to 
protest mounting human rights abuses. ` 

Dec. 22—At a news conference at Camp David, President 
Bush says he is confident that the Soviet Union “will continue 
its [present] foreign policy path” following the resignation of 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze on December 20. 


Labor and Industry 
Dec. 3— Continental Airlines files for bankruptcy protection 


under Chapter 11 but assures its customers that it will be able 
to continue operations. 

Dec. 18—Citicorp announces plans to lay off 4,400 more em- 
ployees and cut its stock dividend to cope with an increasing 
number of bad loans; more than 8,000 Citicorp employees 
have been laid off this year. 

Military 

Dec. 4— The Navy Department orders the retirement of Vice 
Admiral Richard Gentz, who has been responsible for all 
naval aviation acquisitions programs; 2 other Navy officers 
are to be reassigned. All 3 officers failed to inform the 
Defense Department about cost overruns and lengthy delays 
in the development and delivery of the A-12 Avenger, a 
carrier-based warplane. 

Dec. 21—At least 19 U.S. sailors drown after the ferry they 
were taking to the aircraft carrier Saratoga capsizes in the bay 
near Haifa, Israel; 2 sailors are missing. 


Politics 

Dec. 13— William J. Bennett, President Bush’s choice for chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, announces that 
his financial needs make it impossible for him to accept the 
post. 


Science and Space . 

Dec. 2— The space shuttle Columbia successfully flies into orbit 
on a 10-day mission. 

Dec. 10—The 12-member National Space Council recom- 
mends that the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) stop its total reliance on space shuttles, build 
unmanned rockets and redesign and simplify its proposed 
space station. 

Dec. 11—The space shuttle Columbia lands safely, a day ahead 

of schedule. 


Supreme Court 

Dec. 3—Overturning a lower court ruling, the Court rules 6 to 
3 that a suspect in custody asserting his right to a lawyer may 
not be questioned further unless his lawyer is present. 


URUGUAY 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


VATICAN 
Dec. 6—The Vatican restores diplomatic relations with Bulgar- 
ia; ties were severed in 1949. 


VENEZUELA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


VIETNAM 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 10—Results of the parliamentary elections in Serbia held 
yesterday indicate that the ruling Socialist party has won 
about 60 percent of the vote for the 250-seat parliament. This 
was the 1st free election in Serbia since 1938. 

Dec. 23—In Slovenian elections, more than 90 percent of the 
participants vote in favor of independence; the voters pass a 
plebiscite that calls for gradual control by the republic of the 
military, foreign policy and economic policy. 


ZAMBIA 
Dec. 17—Ending 17 years of one-party rule, President Ken- 
neth Kaunda approves laws that legalize opposition political 
parties. Elections for President and Parliament are to be held 
before September, 1991. a 
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Mexico and the nations of Central America face a variety of difficulties. Mexico has firmly 
embraced free market policies that have yet to narrow the gap between the “haves” and the “have 
nots, ” while Cuba remains resolutely attached to a brand of communism that has few adherents 
elsewhere. Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala Struggle with the economic and social ef- 
Jects of civil war, and Panama looks to the United States Jor aid to resuscitate an economy suf- 
Jering from years of dictatorial rule and the United States invasion in 1989. The United 
States, however, seems unsure about the focus of its policy toward the region. As our introduc- 
tory article notes, the United States “must design a new road map for United States—Central 
American relations without the familiar and even comfortable markers of the cold war.” 


United States Policy in Central America 


By CYNTHIA J. ARNSON 
Associate Director, Americas Watch 


and 


JOHANNA MENDELSON FORMAN 
Director, Democracy Projects, American University 


' HEN George Bush took office as Presi- 
We of the United States in January, 

1989, Central America was a major poi- 
son in United States domestic politics. Whatever 
support there had once been for President Ronald 
Reagans policy in Nicaragua had vanished after 
the Iran-contra affair came to light.! Wrenching de- 
bates over El Salvador and over support for the Nic- 
araguan resistance (contras) during the Reagan ad- 
ministration had left a reservoir of ill will between 
Congress and the executive branch. The bitterness 
of the debate left protagonists as well as regional ac- 
tors confused and angry. 

A regional peace plan designed by Costa Rican 
President Oscar Arias Sánchez gained momentum 
as domestic criticism of President Reagan’s Central 
American policies mounted, culminating in Arias’s 
February, 1989, call for the disarming of the 
Nicaraguan contras. 

In EI Salvador, the conservative National Re- 


‘In November, 1986, the Justice Department revealed that 
profits from the secret sale of arms to Iran had been diverted to 
the Nicaraguan resistance (contras). The diversion cir- 
cumvented a congressional ban on military aid to the contras, as 
did other efforts by senior administration officials to raise 
money for the contras from private and third-country sources. 
Congress held investigations into the Iran-contra matter and 
several high-ranking Reagan administration officials were con- 
victed of illegal activities. Those convictions are still on appeal. 


publican Alliance (ARENA) won the March, 1989, 
presidential and legislative elections. The United 
States Congress, which had been complacent about 
El Salvador since the 1984 election of Christian 
Democrat José Napoleón Duarte to the presidency, 
renewed its focus on ARENA’s alleged connections 
to death squads and on a $3.5-billion aid program 
that had brought neither military victory nor social 
peace. 

These two contexts—domestic and regional— 
shaped the orientation of policy under President 
Bush. Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d seemed 
anxious to quiet the domestic passions of the Cen- 
tral America debate, settle the crises in the region 
and move on to the larger issues of Europe and 
United States relations with the Soviet Union, 
which have traditionally defined United States 
foreign policy. Within weeks of his confirmation by 
the Senate, Baker negotiated a bipartisan agree- 
ment with Congress over aid to the contras, who 
sought a graceful exit from the failed policy of 
ousting the Sandinista government by military 
force. In sharp contrast to Reagan administration 
policy, the accord recognized Congress’s role in 
continuing or ending aid to the contras and made 
Arias’s Central American peace plan the framework 
for resolving Nicaragua’s conflict. 

Major changes in the Soviet Union also con- 
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tributed to the effort to downgrade Central America 
as a foreign policy issue. As Soviet President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's domestic economic difficulties 
grew and as popular movements overthrew East 
European satellite regimes, Soviet policies under- 
went major revision. The Bush administration 
would undoubtedly claim credit for the Soviet 
Union’s decision to reduce aid to Nicaragua before 
Nicaragua’s February, 1990, elections, and for 
Soviet commitments to stop supplying weapons to 


El Salvadors guerrillas and to pressure its allies to | 


follow suit; but such revisions of Soviet interests ap- 
pear to have been already under way. Even if the 
Bush administration deserves credit for creatively 
engaging the Soviet Union in the search for peace in 
Central America, its ability to do so had as much to 
do with changes in United States policy as it did 
with changes in Soviet policy. Moreover, linking 
improvements in United States—Soviet relations to 

. Soviet behavior in Central America allowed Secre- 
tary of State Baker to play to domestic audiences 
and reassure Republican conservatives that a lower 
United States profile in the region was not a sellout 
of United States interests. 

The initial high road of diplomacy and domestic 
reconciliation was difficult to sustain, as the prob- 
lems in Central America proved more intractable 
than Baker or President Bush would have admitted. 
A yearlong multilateral effort by the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to force Panamanian 
strongman General Manuel Antonio Noriega from 
power after he lost national elections in May, 1989, 
culminated in the landing of 25,000 United States 
troops just before Christmas, 1989—an act recall- 
ing the days of gunboat diplomacy. In addition, a 
major guerrilla offensive in El Salvador in Novem- 
ber, 1989, that brought the government to the brink 
of collapse, and the killing of six Jesuit priests, their 
housekeeper and her daughter by Salvadoran 
soldiers that same month, brought out some of the 
worst cold war tendencies in United States policy. 

The Bush administration called for a negotiated 
settlement in El Salvador and for the prosecution of 
those responsible for murdering the Jesuits. How- 


2See Kenneth Freed, “U.S. Is Taking a New Tack in Guate- 
mala,” Los Angeles Times, May 7, 1990. 

3See Abraham Lowenthal, “The United States and Latin 
America: Ending the Hegemonic Presumption,” Foreign Affairs, 
vol. 55, no. 1 (Fall, 1976), pp. 199-213. 

+All but several hundred thousand dollars of the $9 million 
was held up until just weeks before the elections, although prior 
appropriations of more than $3 million had been available 
throughout most of 1989. See Cynthia J. Arnson and Johanna 
Mendelson, “Projecting Democracy in Central America: New 
Wine, Old Bottles?” in Louis Goodman, Johanna Mendelson 
and William Leogrande, eds., Political Parties and Democracy in 
Central America (forthcoming, 1991). 


ever, the administration downplayed the Salva- 
doran high command’s cover-up of the murders and 
opposed congressional cuts in military aid. In Gua- 
temala the administration cut a token $3-mil- 
lion military aid program in response to the army’s 
killing of a United States citizen, but United States- 
aided anti-drug efforts remained tied to the 
notorious G-2 military intelligence service, which 
has long been a center of death squad activity.? 

The Bush administration must design a new road 
map for United States-Central American relations 
without the familiar and even comfortable markers 
of the cold war. The administration’s policy toward 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and Panama has shown an 
uncertain departure from cold war assumptions 
and includes a still large dose of the hegemonic pre- 
sumptions that have shaped a century of policy 
toward the region. 


NICARAGUA 

The possibilities for and the limitations of United 
States policy toward Central America in the post- 
cold war era can be seen most clearly in Nicaragua. 
The March, 1989, bipartisan accord over aid to the 
contras marked the end of Reagan Doctrine efforts 
to roll back Soviet influence by arming local guer- 
rilla forces. Before reaching this agreement with 
Congress, the Bush administration had tried to 
head off a call by Central American Presidents 
meeting in Tela, Honduras, to disband the contras 
before Nicaragua held elections in February, 1990; 
but after failing in this, the administration cut its 
losses. The bipartisan agreement between the ad- ° 
ministration and Congress allowed regular install- 
ments of nonlethal contra aid and envisioned the 
voluntary return to Nicaragua of demobilized con- 
tra fighters. . 

Later in the year, after Sandinista political op- 
ponents had nominated Violeta Barrios de Cha- 
morro as their presidential candidate, the adminis- 
tration sought, and Congress approved, $9 million 
to assist opposition political activities in Nicaragua. 
While the Reagan administration had justified its 
sponsorship of the contra war in the name of de- 
mocracy, the Bush administration saw elections as 
the means of ridding Nicaragua of the Sandinistas. 
Secretary Baker told Congress that the $9 million in 
electoral aid was necessary to “level the playing 
field” to offset Sandinista campaigning advantages. 
In reality, the funds represented an overt subsidy to 
Violeta Chamorro’s National Opposition Union 
(UNO), a boost that was as much psychological as 
material.* 

Chamorro routed the Sandinista candidate, Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra, in an overwhelming 
upset on February 25, 1990. President Bush imme- 
diately called for a cease-fire, saying “there is no 


reason at all for further military activity from any 
quarter.” A high-level United States emissary 
traveled to contra base camps in Honduras, and 
Vice President Dan Quayle met with contra leaders 
in Washington, D.C., to urge the contras to dis- 
arm; the administration feared that a failure to do 
so before Chamorro’s inauguration might prevent 
an orderly transfer of power. President Bush lifted 
the five-year-old United States economic embargo 
against Nicaragua before Ortega left office, and 
Vice President Quayle met with the outgoing 
Nicaraguan President several times while attending 
the inauguration of Chilean President Patricio 
Aylwin in mid-March. President Bush requested a 
$300-million aid package to assist the new Chamor- 
ro government in reconstruction. Congress ap- 
proved the. package, along with $420 million for 
Panama, in late May. 

- But then the relationship went sour. Key officials 
reportedly were disturbed by Chamorro’s concil- 
iatory policy toward the Sandinistas, viewing it as 
appeasement. Administration officials and some 
members of the UNO coalition opposed Chamor- 
ro’s decision to retain Sandinista Defense Minister 
General Humberto Ortega Saavedra as head of the 
Nicaraguan army. Reports in the United States 
press revealed that the Bush administration had 
slowed the delivery of economic aid; analysts linked 
this to Chamorro’s failure to implement strict aus- 
terity measures, itself a reflection of other coopera- 


tion with the Sandinistas. (By year’s end, about one- ` 


third of the “emergency” $300 million had been 
delivered, according to the Wall Street Journal of 
December 17, 1990.) Moreover, a senior United 
States official interviewed in Managua in Novem- 
ber threatened that Nicaragua’s failure to drop its 
1984 World Court claim’ against the United States 
could affect United States aid in the future. 

The slow delivery of aid may also reflect the 
Agency for International Development’s cumber- 
some bureaucracy and United States preoccupation 
with Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August. But the 
Bush administration’s support for a democratic 
transition in Nicaragua may be compromised by 
the shortage of funds for economic recovery and by 
a United States effort to back UNO’s right wing in 
its crusade to eliminate Sandinista influence in the 
country. By continuing President Reagan’s policy 
of pushing Central American governments to the 
right, the Bush administration may help destroy the 
basis for political reconciliation and stability within 

5The International Court of Justice (World Court) at the 
Hague ruled in 1986 that United States sponsorship of the con- 
tra war and its mining of Nicaragua’s harbors constituted viola- 
tions of international law. The Court ordered the United States 
to pay reparations, and the Nicaraguan government subse- 


quently requested $12 billion. The United States withdrew 
from the World Court in response to Nicaragua’s lawsuit. 
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Nicaragua, possibly even re-creating the conditions 
that make civil war more likely. 


EL SALVADOR 

Bush administration policy toward El Salvador 
has reflected a similar combination of pragmatism 
and tentative re-accommodation, although at- 
tempts to cast off the Reagan legacy have been more 
halting in El Salvador than in Nicaragua. Because 
the Salvadoran army remains the key to preventing 
leftist guerrillas from seizing power, Bush ad- 
ministration policy has been hostage to the hard- 
line officer corps. Bush administration officials have 
spoken about the need to safeguard human rights 
and have abandoned the futile quest for military 
victory over the rebels. But shifts in the emphasis of 
policy have been diminished by the administration’s 
inability or unwillingness to pressure the Salva- 
doran army to undertake the reforms crucial to 
peace. 

The Bush administration took initial steps to 
distinguish itself from its predecessor by sending 
Vice President Quayle to San Salvador in Feb- 
ruary, 1989, to show United States concern for 
human rights. Quayle traveled to El Salvador again 
in June, 1989, following the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Alfredo Cristiani, reportedly to warn party 
leaders that a resurgence of death squad activity 
would jeopardize United States assistance. But the 
visits had little effect. Prosecutions in two major 


` human rights cases involving army officers, singled 


out by United States officials, did not proceed. In 
response, the United States quietly suspended $2 
million in aid in the summer of 1990. 

The routine frustration of dealing with the Salva- 
doran army’s impunity for human rights violations 
gave way to the problems of crisis management in 
November, 1989, when a nationwide guerrilla of- 
fensive threatened the government’s hold on the 
capital. During the offensive, soldiers of the elite, 
United States-trained Atlacatl battalion dragged six 
Jesuit priests from their beds on the campus of El 
Salvadors José Simeón Cañas University and 
murdered them. The killing of these prominent in- 
tellectuals unleashed a firestorm of international 
protest. The murders posed the most dramatic test 
of United States policy since the execution of four 
United States churchwomen almost a decade 
earlier. 

The Bush administration’s response to the guer- 
rilla offensive was positive in one respect—it led to 
direct public calls for a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict. One day after the killings, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs Bernard 
Aronson said there should be movement “to 
negotiate an end to the conflict in El Salvador and 
guarantee safe space in the democratic process for 
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all.” Aronson told a House subcommittee in Jan- 
uary, 1990, that “the only path to peace is at the 
negotiating table.” These statements represented a 
profound shift in administration policy, and 
amounted to a recognition that the Salvadoran ar- 
my could not, as the Reagan administration had 
long assumed, prevail over the guerrillas. 

Behind the United States position, however, lay 
a deep skepticism, if not utter disbelief, that the 
guerrillas were interested in talks. Since negotia- 
tions began between the rebels and the Salvadoran 
government under United Nations (UN) auspices 
in April, 1990, Bush administration officials have 
repeatedly condemned positions taken by the guer- 
rillas while saying little about the army’s unwill- 
ingness to accept reforms. Throughout nine months 
of dialogue, the Bush administration seemed more 
interested in bolstering the hand of President Cris- 
tiani than in facilitating the work of UN negotia- 
tors, even though these efforts on behalf of the 
Salvadoran government helped shield the army 
from pressure to purge its ranks and reorganize the 
security forces implicated in human rights abuses. 

United States policy has been most deficient with 
regard to the murders of the Jesuits. While stressing 
the importance of the case to United States policy, 
senior administration officials initially attempted to 
blame the crime on the -guerrillas, despite strong 
evidence implicating the army. After President 
Cristiani said in January, 1990, that a colonel and 
eight other soldiers: were responsible for the 
murders, officials at the United States embassy and 
State Department sought to limit the investigation 
to those named, even though there was evidence 
suggesting a broader conspiracy. Most striking, the 
administration reportedly suppressed testimony 
from a United States military adviser in El Salvador 
that the high command had foreknowledge of a plot 
to kill the priests ten days before they were mur- 
dered. Even if the advisers statement did not 
directly implicate other officers in the actual 
murders, it entangled the high command in a cover- 
up of the crime. 

The Jesuit killings cracked the domestic consen- 
sus over El Salvador policy that had been forged 
mid-decade. Congress cut military aid to El Salva- 
dor by 50 percent in the spring and summer of 
1990, over objections by the Bush administration. 


6The testimony of Major Eric Buckland was withheld from 
Salvadoran investigators and from a House task force looking 
into the killings headed by Representative Joe Moakley (D., 
Mass.). After he gave his statement in January, 1990, Buckland 
was reportedly pressured by United States officials into recant- 
ing his testimony, even though officials recognized the informa- 
tion in it as correct. See Speaker’s Task Force on El Salvador, 
Interim Report, Washington, D.C., April 30, 1990; and News- 
week, “Cracking the Major,” November 19, 1990. 


The reduction was called into question, however, in 
January, 1991, when Salvadoran Farabundo Martí 
National Liberation Front guerrillas shot down a 
United States helicopter in El Salvador and then ex- 
ecuted two military advisers who had survived the 
crash. 


PANAMA 

Unlike it had done elsewhere in Central Amer- . 
ica, the Reagan administration made no pretext of 
calling Panama a democracy in order to justify its 
policy there. Panamanian strongman General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega was a useful, albeit some- 
times feckless, ally in the war against drugs and in 
the war against the Sandinistas. Moreover, United 
States military strategy in the region, including the 
1983 invasion of Grenada, depended on secure 
United States basing facilities in Panama. 

But the Reagan administration invoked econom- 
ic sanctions against Panama early in 1988 after 
Noriega fired civilian President Eric Arturo Del- 
valle. Noriega survived two coup attempts and a 
steadily disintegrating economy. Meanwhile, he 
had been indicted in the United States for drug traf- 
ficking. 

The United States still considered the scheduled 
May, 1989, elections the best way to rid Panama of 
Noriega, who was now a tremendous foreign policy 
liability. But in full view of international observer 
delegations and the media, Noriega and his military 
forces refused to honor the results of the elections, 
which had brought a resounding victory to the 
United States-backed opposition. So-called “dignity 
battalions” rampaged through the streets, beating 
opposition leaders, including the President- and the 
Vice President-elect. Following the elections, the 
United States tightened economic sanctions and 
mobilized the Organization of American States 
to negotiate Noriega’s exit. 

To its credit, the. Bush administration worked 
with major regional allies to convince Noriega to 
step down. But the failure of the OAS to resolve the 
transition in Panama, coupled with an aborted 
coup on October 3, 1989, set the stage for unilateral 
action. 

The coup attempt was led by a group of Panama- - 
nian Defense Force (PDF) officers. Its failure de- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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‘Tt is hard to predict whether the combination of a partial political opening for the compliant 
and repression for the defiant will maintain social stability in Cuba,” writes this specialist, 
who points out that “there is no doubt that the Cuban people are becoming increasingly 


disgruntled with the system.” 


Cuba in Crisis 


_ By GILLIAN Gunn 
Senior Associaie, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


HE Cuban Revolution is facing the most 

i severe crisis in its 32-year history. The col- 

lapse of allied governments in East Europe 
has disrupted trade relations and heartened the 
regime’s opponents by providing proof of socialism’s 
reversibility. Cuban strongman Fidel Castro’s key 
ally, the Soviet Union, is itself wracked by econom- 
ic and political problems that are not only reducing 
aid to Cuba, but may lead to the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union. These developments are occurring at 
a time when Cuba’s relations with the United States 
are particularly poor, a generation born after the 
revolution is showing signs of restiveness, and the 
Cuban economy is already suffering from foreign 
exchange shortages and debt problems. 

Many Western observers view these circum- 
stances and understandably conclude that the 
Cuban revolution will inevitably collapse in the 
near future. The only unknowns, they believe, con- 
cern when and how that collapse will take place. 

A careful examination of the external and inter- 
nal challenges facing Cuba, however, suggests that, 
while it is hard to overstate the problems facing 
Havana, the Cuban system does have some room to 
maneuver and might conceivably find a way out of 
its current predicament. Such a study also suggests 
that United States policy could have a paradoxical 
effect on Castro’s survival prospects. 

The forecast that the Cuban revolution may sur- 
vive is based in part on an evaluation of the external 
situation Cuba faces. The most serious develop- 
ments are the changes in the Soviet Union. Under 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev the Soviet 
Union has redefined its national interest, and it 
seeks to base trade and aid relations on economic 
self-interest, reducing, if not eliminating, the em- 
phasis on ideological and security concerns. Sub- 


‘Directorate of Intelligence, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 
1990, p. 185. 

Interview with Harvey Shapiro, senior associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, December, 1990. 

3A.R.M. Ritter, “The Cuban Economy in the 1990s: Exter- 
nal Challenges and Policy Imperatives,” Joumal of Interamerican 
Studies and World Affairs, vol. 32, no. 3 (Fall, 1990), p. 126. 
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sidies to third world allies are therefore bound to 
decline. A careful examination of Soviet-Cuban 
economic relations suggests, however, that Cuba 
may not have been as dependent on Soviet 
assistance as United States government figures sug- 
gest. Consequently, although the aid cuts will have 
an extremely negative impact on the Cuban 
economy, their net effect may be somewhat less 
than is generally assumed. 

According to the latest United States Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) figures, in 1989 the Soviet 
Union provided Cuba with $4.16 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance.! Independent scholars have long 
questioned CIA statistical methods, claiming that 
they make assumptions designed to inflate the ap- 
parent value of the subsidy. For example, they 
argue that the CIA’s calculations do not take into 
account the poor quality of Soviet-manufactured 
goods, which make up approximately two-thirds of 
Soviet shipments to Cuba. 

Economic data recently made available by the 
new governments in East Europe substantiate the 
latter claim. According to experts in this field, the 
new information suggests that manufactured goods 
from the Soviet Union have been overpriced by 20 
percent to 40 percent, and ongoing research implies 
that even these estimates may be on the low side.? 

In a recent article, A.R.M. Ritter reworked the 
statistics on the 1987 subsidy, assuming Soviet 
overpricing of 20 percent and using slightly dif- 
ferent statistical assumptions from those employed 
by the CIA.3 He came up with a Soviet aid figure 36 
percent lower than the CIA’s total for that year. If 
Ritter’s calculations are accepted, assuming that 
Soviet manufactures were actually worth 40 percent 
less than their claimed value, the 1987 Soviet sub- 
sidy would actually be 52 percent lower than the 
CIA estimate. By applying these percentages to the 
CIA’s 1989 figures, one can postulate that the real 
value of Soviet aid to Cuba in 1989 may have been 
between $1.996 billion and $2.662 billion. 

Another little considered aspect of Cuban-Soviet 
trade concerns the material benefits of such ex- 
changes for the Soviet Union and its component re- 
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publics. One-third of Soviet sugar supplies, half its 
citrus and 40 percent of its cobalt and nickel ores 
come from Cuba. While the Soviet Union pays sub- 
sidized prices for the first two, any effort to obtain 
them elsewhere is problematic. It costs more to pro- 
duce sugar in the Soviet Union than to buy it from 
Cuba, and the Soviet climate is ill suited to citrus 
growing.* Were Moscow to purchase either crop 

_on the international market, it would have to pay in 
hard currency rather than in difficult-to-sell manu- 
factured goods the Cubans accept. If Moscow were 
to shift to other suppliers of nickel, it would have to 
write off major investments in Cuban mining and 
refining operations. Furthermore, the Soviet Union 
has been paying no subsidy to Cuba for nickel pur- 
chases since 1988. 

The structural integration of the Soviet and 
Cuban economies was brought home to the Soviet 
Union in mid-1990. When several Soviet oil ship- 
ments failed to arrive in Cuba, one of the first fac- 
tories the government closed because of energy 
shortages was the Soviet-financed nickel plant 
designed primarily to supply Soviet needs. 

By far the most important issue for the Cuban 
economy over the next 12 months will be the man- 
ner in which the Soviet Union shifts its trade with 
Cuba to hard currency, a shift that was officially 
scheduled to begin January 1, 1991. As this article 
went to press, Cuban-Soviet negotiations on this 
matter were still under way. Moscow had agreed 
that the Cubans will not have to start paying their 
15-billion-ruble debt to the Soviet Union in hard 
currency until 1995; conceded that the current of- 
ficial exchange rate is not realistic; and expressed 
willingness to negotiate a new rate for repayment 
purposes.5 At the current official rate of $1.60 to 
the ruble, Cuba’s 15-billion-ruble debt would 
represent $24 billion. At the more realistic two or 
three rubles to the dollar (the rate suggested by 
Western experts in Soviet economics),® the Cuban 
debt to the Soviet Union would be worth between 
$5 billion and $7.5 billion. 

Negotiations on other aspects of the shift to hard 
currency trade were ongoing at press time. Some 
Western economic experts say that Moscow must 
be flexible with former Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance trade partners, because other- 
wise it will abruptly lose both markets and supply 
sources that cannot be quickly replaced on the free 
market. Moscow may therefore use hard currency 
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7Confidential interview with United States government of- 
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prices initially as an accòunting tool, using dollars 
rather than rubles in its trade statistics but relating 
prices to world market levels only loosely, gradually 
bringing prices into line with the international 
market over time.” 

Hypothetically speaking, therefore, even a capit- 
alist Soviet Union could find it in its interest to 
maintain economic relations with a socialist Cuba. 
Cuba’s willingness to accept as part payment poor 
quality manufactures that are difficult to market 
elsewhere may be sufficiently attractive to outweigh 
other considerations. The same could be true if the 
Soviet Union breaks up into a collection of free 
market republics. The Cubans have already hosted 
visits by various republic deputies seeking to 
establish direct trade contacts with Cuba. 

Of course, these scenarios assume that Soviet af- 
fairs will be managed by individuals in control of 
functioning economies and motivated by rational 
self-interest. Should these assumptions prove inac- 
curate or should the territory disintegrate into civil 
unrest with accompanying strikes and transporta- 
tion disruptions, these considerations would be ir- 
relevant. An abrupt cessation of all Soviet aid, even 
if its true value is as low as $2 billion a year, would 
have a crippling effect on the Cuban economy. In 
such a circumstance, trade at nonsubsidized prices 
might also prove impossible, and the Cuban 
economy would undergo severe stress as it tried 
overnight to redirect the 70 percent of its commerce 
currently linked to the Soviet Union. 

The Persian Gulf crisis that began in August, 
1990, may turn out to be almost as important as the 
Soviet relationship in determining Cuba’s economic 
options. In mid-1990, 2 million tons of a 13.3- 
million-ton yearly oil shipment failed to arrive 
from the Soviet Union, and Havana was forced to 
turn to the world market for oil just as Iraq’s inva- 
sion of Kuwait pushed prices up. The government 
could not afford to compensate for the shortfall and 
instead imposed severe energy rationing. 

If tensions or war in the Middle East region con- 
tinue to inflate free market oil prices as Soviet sup- 
plies to Cuba are trimmed, the Cuban economy 
may slow to a crawl. In mid-September, 1990, 
Cuba calculated that at the free market prices for 
sugar and oil then prevailing ($29 per barrel in the 
latter case), Cuba’s entire sugar crop would bring in 
only $131.5 million more than the cost of importing 
10 million barrels of oil. Sugar accounts for about 
70 percent of Cuba’s exports, suggesting that the ex- 
port earnings left over for all other imports would be 
very modest. 

While the most important aspects of Cuba’s ex- 
ternal environment are the Soviet relationship and 
the Persian Gulf crisis, the regime’s prospects will 
also depend on Havana’s ability to build alternative 


trade relations. Cuba hopes to gain additional rev- 
enues from new approaches to tourism and high 
technology exports, and from increasing trade ties 
with Asia, Latin America and Europe. 

Efforts in the tourism sector are bearing modest 
fruit. In 1988, foreign exchange earnings from 
tourism were 66 percent above the level of. the 
mid-1980’s, reaching $125 million; in 1989 tourism 
revenue rose to $260 million. More than $800 mil- 
lion in foreign investment has gone into Cuban 
tourism recently, and in an attempt to attract more 
_ funds, the Cuban government now allows majority 
foreign ownership in this sector. 

The high-technology export effort seeks to con- 
vert past health care investments into exports of 
medical equipment and pharmaceuticals. Cuba has 
developed a number of medicines that are not avail- 
able elsewhere in the world. In 1989, Havana 
agreed to exchange about $100-million worth of 
Cuban meningitis B vaccine for products supplied 
by Petrobras, the Brazilian state oil firm. In 1991, 
the Soviet Union is due to purchase 800-million 
rubles worth of medicines. Cuba is marketing its 
own HIV (human immuno-virus, the virus respon- 
sible for AIDS, acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome) detection device, and is manufacturing 
competitively priced interferon and interleucine-2 
produced by its biotechnology center.® 

The efforts to build new trade alliances in Asia 
have paid off handsomely, especially with China. In 
early 1990, the two governments signed an agree- 
ment to increase the year’s trade to $500 million, 11 
percent over the 1989 level, and since then plans 
have been finalized for Chinese investment in 
Cuban factories producing electric fans and 
bicycles. During the first seven months of 1990, 
Cuba shipped 20 percent more sugar to China than 
it did during the same period of 1989. The increase 
in sugar exports to China, combined with larger 
sales to Egypt, Mexico and Brazil, meant that 
Cuba’s global sugar exports were only 2.5 percent 
less than shipments for the same period in 1989, 
despite sharp drops in sales to East Europe. The ex- 
act prices at which the sales were made is not pub- 
licly known, however, so the revenue earned may 
be less than that of previous years. In March, China 
granted Cuba a 10-year interest-free loan of 
unspecified proportions, and in June Beijing an- 
nounced that Cuba was its second largest trade 
partner “in all of America.”9 
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Cuba has made vigorous efforts to enhance diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Japan, but has been 
more successful in diplomacy than in trade. Several 
groups of Japanese businessmen have visited Cuba, 
the largest being a 51-man delegation in July, 1990, 
and there has been an array of cultural and diplo- 
matic exchanges. But Japan has yet to make a ma- 
jor investment. 

Progress has also been mixed in Latin America. 
Trade with the region more than tripled between 
1985 and 1988. In 1989, Cuba’s trade with Brazil 
increased fivefold, in large part because of the men- 
ingitis B contract, and in early 1990 Brazil an- 
nounced that it was considering investing $800 mil- 
lion in a joint venture with Cuba to produce the 
vaccine in Brazil. However, trade relations with the 
region suffered in the second half of 1990 after Cuba 
failed to make scheduled payments to Peru, Mexico 
and Colombia. There have been rumors that Cuba 
will seek to purchase oil from Mexico and Vene- 
zuela, but no deal with either country has yet been 
announced. 

Cuba’s attempts to increase trade with the West 
are hampered by the failure to reschedule its 
$6-billion debt to creditor governments. Cuba sus- 
pended principal and interest payments in 1986, 
and Havana is still demanding guarantees of fresh 
financing before it will resume payments, Western 
creditors have been unwilling to make the requested 
assurances, so commerce is on a cash basis. Trade 
figures were steady in 1989, but in the first three 
months of 1990, the latest period for which statistics 
are available, Cuba’s trade with Western countries 
fell by 14 percent.'® The occupation of the Spanish 
embassy by Cuban would-be emigrants has created 
diplomatic problems with Spain, Cuba’s main 
Western trade partner.. Havana has shifted con- 
tracts toward France, with whom economic rela- 
tions are already growing. 

Over the short to medium term, Cuba will find it 
difficult to increase conventional trade with West- 
ern countries until it breaks the logjam in debt 
negotiations. The prospects for investment are 
somewhat better. Cuba’s willingness to consider 
debt-for-equity swaps, the late 1990 announcement 
that majority foreign ownership will be allowed in 
certain priority sectors, and Havana’s decision to 
invite two Harvard economists to study possible 
privatization of the tourist industry could enhance 
future economic ties with the West.!! 

In sum, as far as the external environment is con- 
cerned, the Cuban economy has a fighting chance 
to make it through the next few years with severe 
but bearable austerity. If the Persian Gulf crisis is 
settled, and if the Soviet Union remains in a posi- 
tion to pursue its own self-interest, then the finan- 
cial hole created by Soviet aid cuts could be partially 
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filled by revenue from new trade arrangements. If 
the Middle East and Soviet situations develop dif- 
ferently, however, Cuba could face genuine 
economic catastrophe. ` 

A final external factor warranting consideration 
concerns not economics but political psychology. 
The United States has inadvertently helped Castro 
consolidate his rule by appealing to nationalism, 
one of the strongest components of Cuban political 
culture. Perceived United States threats to Cuban 
sovereignty, like the March, 1990, start-up of 
“Television Mart?” broadcasts, efforts to extend the 
United States embargo to third countries, and high- 
profile military maneuvers near Cuban territory 
have been heaven-sent opportunities for Castro to 
wrap himself in the Cuban flag. His argument that 
Washington hopes to install an exile-led, capitalist 
government in Cuba after socialism’s overthrow has 
also been strengthened by the appearance of close 
ties between United States President George Bush’s 
administration and certain exiled leaders. 


INTERNAL FACTORS 

Cuba’s future depends not only on external de- 
velopments, but on internal events and policies. 

In the spring of 1990, the Cuban Communist 
party embarked on a reexamination of the country’s 
economic and political structure. Concerned that 
the Cuban social fabric might contain the same hid- 
den weaknesses that brought down one socialist 
government after another during the preceding 
winter, in March the party authorized Raúl Castro 
(Fidel Castro’s brother and Cuba’s defense 
minister) to make a critical speech. Titled the 
Llamamiento (“Call”), the speech announced a new 
political process in preparation for a 1991 fourth 
party congress. 

The document criticized the party’s “dogmatic” 
.tendency to create “false unanimity,” which it said 


“may lead to pretense, double moral standards, or . 


the silencing of opinions.” Instead, it called for “con- 
sensus . . . based on the recognition that the people 
may have diverse opinions,” and announced a pro- 
cess of “consulting with the masses” to “allow 
. changes that provide solutions to new demands.” 
These “democratic discussions,” however, would 
have to remain “within . . . the revolution.” The 
partial political opening was clearly intended to 
“perfect socialism,” not undermine it.!? 


12Ratil Castro Announces Fourth PPC Congress in 1991,” 
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Shortly after the speech, a countrywide series of 
debates was initiated, open to the entire population 
rather than only to party members. After a slow 
start, these debates became extremely lively, pro- 
viding a forum for far more severe criticism than 
had previously been tolerated, although question- 
ing of the one-party state, Castro’s role and 
socialism was still discouraged. 

Much of the discussion focused on economic 
matters. A variety of reformist recommendations 
were advocated, including suggestions that: 


oè the authorities be less preoccupied with maintaining 
social equality and reward the most productive 
workers with significant material benefits; 

managers be given more autonomy in decision 
making and be less constrained by centralized 
planning; 

e the atrocious quality of services and small-scale 
manufacturing be improved by a process of selective 
privatization; ` , 

è direct links between private farmers and consumers 


be established. 


As the months passed, shortages caused by slow- 
downs in Soviet deliveries led the government to 
realize that it could not wait until the fourth con- 
gress to make decisions about these various recom- 
mendations. In late summer, 1990, Castro an- 
nounced that the country was entering a “special 
period in a time of peace”; economic plans previous- 
ly prepared in case the island were cut off from the 
outside world by United States aggression were in- 
troduced. Interestingly, some of the austerity mea- 
sures included reformist ideas emerging from the 
pre-congress debate. 

Changes were most dramatic in the key areas of 
energy, food and consumer goods. As a result of the 
shortfall in Soviet oil shipments, in August the gov- 
ernment announced a 50 percent cut in fuel for state 
vehicles, a 30 percent cut for private cars and a 10 
percent cut in electricity for domestic consump- 
tion. Factories began to close down as shortages of 
spare parts, fuel and raw materials hampered pro- 
duction. Many of the island’s periodicals disap- 
peared as a result of newsprint shortages. Nearly 50 
percent of the contents of the Cuban family shop- 
ping basket comes from the Soviet Union and East 
European nations, and in September delivery 
delays prompted the authorities to add 28 items to 
the normal ration list and to put severe restrictions 
on the sale of household items. !3 In late October, a 

(Continued on page 133) 
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‘Tt is a reasonable assumption that political democracy in much of the Caribbean can con- 
tinue without economic growth — but it cannot continue in the face of economic decline.” 


The Caribbean: Small Is Scary 


By Aaron SEGAL 
Professor of Political Science, University of Texas at El Paso 


HE Caribbean competes with the Indian 

: Ocean and South Pacific regions as the most 

fragmented and heterogeneous in the world. 
So deep is the fragmentation that several geograph- 
ic definitions dispute what constitutes the region. ! 
Rather than the broad Caribbean basin definition, 
which includes such mainland states as Mexico, 
Colombia and Venezuela, or the narrow Common- 
wealth Caribbean definition, which includes only 
the former British colonies, another regional defini- 
tion is preferable. According to this definition, the 
Caribbean includes the entire Caribbean archipel- 
ago from the Bahamas in the north to Trinidad and 
Tobago next to northern South America. It also in- 
cludes the culturally related societies of Belize on 
the Caribbean coast of Central America and the 
northern South American societies of Guyana, 
Suriname and French Guiana. 

The diversity in this geographic region is im- 
pressive. Five million people live in nonindepen- 
dent United States, British, French and Dutch ter- 
ritories — the last legacy of 450 years of colonialism. 
Since the failure of the West Indies Federation~a 
union of British possessions that was established in 
1958 and dissolved in 1962 — 13 independent states 
have been created out of former British colonies. 
These 13 states.maintain a Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM), the University of the West Indies, 
the Caribbean Development Bank and other forms 
of regional cooperation. ` 

The Dominican Republic and Haiti share the 
island of Hispaniola, but their trade and political 
relations are limited and often hostile. Air, tele- 
phone and sea communications with Miami and 
New York are more efficient than cross-island com- 
munication. Cuba, with a population close to 11 
million, is the largest society and island in the Ca- 
ribbean and is the most isolated from its neighbors. 

The region's political and economic diversity has 
led to four official language groupings: English, 
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French, Spanish and Dutch. However, in most 
Caribbean societies the people also speak a Creole 
language or dialect. Creole languages have gained 
some degree of official recognition in Curacao 
(Paliamiento), Suriname (Sranan) and Haiti 
(Kreyol). 

In spite of this longstanding and continuing di- 
versity, the Caribbean has a shared culture. Its 
Creole languages, dances, music and games are 
clearly related. Most Caribbean societies share 
histories of colonialism, African slavery, emancipa- 
tion and Indian indentured labor; Afro-Caribbean 
religious, linguistic, familial and agricultural syn- 
cretisms range from Santería in Cuba to voodoo in 
Haiti and Shango in Trinidad and Tobago. The ex- 
ploration of these cultural similarities and syn- 
cretisms has been a major accomplishment of 
Caribbean and foreign scholars. ? 

Caribbean states are small in size and popula- 
tion, although population densities are high (400 or 
more persons per square mile). Only Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti have populations of 
more than 5 million. Twenty of the 26 societies in 
the Caribbean have populations under 1 million. 
The total population of the region is less than that of 
Colombia and only slightly greater than that of the 
five largest Central American states combined. The 
Caribbean consists essentially of micro- and mini- 
states dwarfed in size and resources by their con- 
tinental neighbors. With one-third of the Carib- 
bean’s total population, Cuba could potentially ex- 
ercise hegemony, but has instead chosen to project 
its influence in Angola and Nicaragua. 

Since the coerced immigration of African slaves 
and Indian indentured laborers ended in the nine- 
teenth century, the Caribbean has experienced 
massive net emigration; since the end of World War 
II, between 5 and 10 percent of nearly every Carib- 
bean society has left the region.’ An estimated 1 
million people of Caribbean origin live in the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and France, and 
perhaps 5 million live in the United States and 
Canada. Except for Cuban refugees, most have left 
voluntarily. Many enjoy dual nationality and go 
back and forth between the home islands and the 
new societies. 
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Together with family planning, education. and 
the changing status of women, emigration has 
sharply reduced population growth in all Carib- 
bean societies except Haiti during the last two 
decades. Caribbean population growth rates are be- 
tween 1 and 2 percent a year, down from 2 to 3 per- 
cent earlier. Cultural ties are maintained through 
frequent visits and the practice of sending Carib- 
bean children born overseas home to be raised by 
grandparents and others. As anthropologist Ray- 
mond Smith has shown in his detailed studies, the 
Caribbean peoples have learned to stretch family 
ties from London, Toronto, New York and other 
foreign locales back to the islands.* 


TOWARD COOPERATION 

The emergence of Caribbean-wide problems is 
forcing once-isolated societies to learn to work 
together. There is pressure for limited forms of 
functional regional cooperation rather than political 
unity through an expanded CARICOM and asso- 
ciations of nongovernmental interests like the Ca- 
ribbean Conservation Association and the Associa- 
tion of Caribbean Universities. 

The fundamental problem the region shares is to- 
tal dependence on imported energy. Only Trinidad 
and Tobago has oil reserves, but these offshore 
fields are being rapidly depleted. The August, 
1990, Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the ensuing 
crisis in the Persian Gulf have cost the Caribbean 
nations hundreds of millions of dollars in higher oil 
prices despite their ability to buy Mexican and 
Venezuelan oil at discount prices. Vulnerable to 
world energy price volatility, the Caribbean has 
been jolted by inflation and higher costs for its fuel- 
intensive exports; it has also had balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. The Soviet Union’s cutback on 
oil deliveries to Cuba has left the island unable to 
sell surplus oil on world markets for dollars. * 

The shared search for alternative energy has be- 
gun in the Caribbean.’ Experiments with the con- 
version of sugarcane residue into energy, active and 
passive solar energy devices, windmills, biogas and 
other technologies have been undertaken. Much of 
this experimentation has been funded by foreign 
donors. Solar energy appears promising but will re- 
quire sustained basic.and applied research. No 
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single Caribbean island can carry out an effective 


alternative energy program. Cuba learned this with 
the failure of its Soviet-designed nuclear reactor 
project. 

The control of drug trafficking is also nudging the 
Caribbean toward cooperation. Belize and Jamaica 
are the only Caribbean countries where marijuana 
is grown and exported. However, the islands pro- 
vide transit points for cocaine and other drugs from 
Colombia destined for either North America or 
Europe. Small planes and high-speed boats take ad- 
vantage of secluded island airstrips or territorial 
waters to transfer drugs. Those islands that have off- 
shore banks and minimal regulations are also used 
to launder drug money. 

Drug trafficking in the Caribbean corrupts law 


` officials, introduces violence, and even threatens 


national security on islands that are protected by 
only a handful of police and a tiny army. The 
United States Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) claims that in 1989, drug trafficking to the 
United States through the Caribbean dropped by 
nearly half as dealers switched to Central American 
and Mexican routes. The DEA operates regional 
surveillance centers in the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Aruba. Meanwhile, the Caribbean is be- 
ing used increasingly to ship Colombian cocaine to 
Europe. In 1990, French police intercepted the 
largest shipment ever on French territory on the 
tiny island of St. Martin. Dutch police claim that 60 
percent of the cocaine entering the Netherlands 
comes by way of Suriname. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 

Historically, most Carribean states have been 
locked into preferential trade arrangements with 
former colonial powers. This is changing. In 1990, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti signed the 
Lomé Convention with the European Community 
(EC), making all independent Caribbean states ex- 
cept Cuba parties to preferential trade agreements 
both with the EC and with the United States 
through the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI).® No 
other region of the world enjoys this nonreciprocal 
dual access to the most important markets in the 
world. 

The Lomé Convention applies to 69 developing 
countries, including 16 in the Caribbean. It pro- 
vides concessional aid on a five-year basis and price 
supports for major tropical exports like coffee, cacao 
and bananas. Designed primarily for extremely 
poor countries in sub-Saharan Africa, it is probably 
the most generous form of North-South cooperation 
in the world, although it does not extend to duty- 
free exports of manufactured products. 

The 1988-1989 negotiations for the entry of the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti to the Lomé Con- 


vention were promoted by Spain and by Haitis 
African friends. The new members will each receive 
an estimated $30 million to $40 million a year from 
the EC in aid and price supports. The EC also pro- 
vides other Caribbean Lomé members with finan- 
cial and technical aid. Additional flights and tourist 
promotion will increase European tourism to the 
Caribbean, which is currently about 10 percent of 
total tourism. The EC is also committed to increas- 
ing aid to the British, Dutch and French Carib- 
bean, which are juridically parts of the EC. 

The CBI has been in operation since 1983 and 
extends to Central America as well as to the Carib- 
bean. It provides for nonreciprocal duty-free entry 
to the United States of certain products manufac- 
tured or assembled in the CBI states. Because of 
pressure from United States producers, sugar, 
rum, certain textiles and many other products are 
excluded. The CBI has generated new foreign in- 
vestment, jobs and exports, especially in Jamaica, 
St. Lucia and the Dominican Republic. However, 
the CBI has been curtailed in value by exemptions 
and has not lifted island economies out of deep 


economic slumps. The administration of United - 


States President George Bush pressured Congress 
in- 1990 to extend the CBI for another 15-year 
period, but many of the exemptions remain.’ 

The Caribbean has not been able to take full ad- 
vantage of its unique trade access. Exports to the 
EC and the United States are limited by rules such 
as local value-added taxes, quotas and protection 
for sugar. The islands lack infrastructure and mana- 
gerial personnel, and they are competing with 
Singapore, Mauritius and other better organized 
island exporters. Ports, shipping and air freight are 
costly and often inefficient. There is a critical short- 

age of island entrepreneurs capable of running sub- 
contracting operations. 

Meanwhile, the dual-market access may not last. 
Mexico and the United States are negotiating a free 
trade agreement that will undermine some CBI ad- 
vantages. The EC is working out formulas to deal 
with 29 island dependencies from Corsica to the 
Madeiras, all of which are seeking preferences. 

The Caribbean needs to move rapidly to take ad- 
vantage of its dual-market access while it lasts. Its 
other options are in trouble. Passenger cruise ships 
are stopping at ports less frequently or only briefly. 
Peasant agriculture is in trouble everywhere after 
decades of official neglect, and food imports con- 
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tinue to grow. Traditional tropical export crops like 
bananas and sugar are curbed by foreign quotas 
and import schemes, and newer exports like cut 
flowers and exotic fruits require extensive in- 
vestments and marketing. 


MAINTAINING DEMOCRACY 

Remarkably, a majority of Caribbean societies 
have remained democratic in spite of economic 
stagnation.® The exceptions are Cuba, with its per- 
sonalist, Marxist regime; Haiti, which continues to 
try to shake the legacy of a 29-year family dictator- 
ship that ended in 1986; multiethnic Suriname, 
where military rule has only partly given way to 
civilian rule; and multiethnic Guyana, where Afro- 
Guyanese use coercion to rule over an Indian ma- 
jority. However, in Grenada, electoral democracy 
has been restored after breaking down in a 1979 
coup and being revived in the wake of United States 
military intervention in 1983. 

Throughout the Caribbean, opposition political 
parties win elections and take office. More signifi- 
cant, the courts retain their independence, the press 
is privately owned and relatively free, civil liberties 
are recognized and respected, and dissent is toler- 
ated, The military and security forces are removed 
from politics and as a rule do not abuse citizens. Al- 
though there are exceptions, there is an active civil 
society that protests, dissents, takes its case to the 
courts, contests free elections and provides an effec- 
tive opposition. It is hard to find similar regimes in 
such numbers anywhere else in the developing 
world. 

Explanations abound for the persistence of politi- 
cal democracy in some parts of the Caribbean. One 
suggested explanation is the legacy of British colon- 
ialism and parliamentary rule. However, this 
legacy failed in Guyana and all of British Africa, 
and democracy is working in Puerto Rico and in the 
Dominican Republic in spite of a Spanish colonial 
legacy. Jamaican political scientist and pollster Car] 
Stone explains that among many West Indians, 
democracy — especially dissent and an independent 
judiciary—have acquired an absolute rather than 
instrumental value.’ To them, democracy is a qual- 
ity of life issue. Perhaps Grenada is the case study; 
its islanders have returned passionately to party 
politics and competitive elections since 1983, al- 
though the island economy (based on nutmeg and 
tourism) has shown little improvement. 

What are the prospects for democracy in the rest 
of the Caribbean? Guyana and Suriname have 
failed in multiethnic power-sharing, yet there is no 
other way they can become democratic. Donor 
pressure has had some effect, but Guyana and Suri- 
name have become police states, paying only lip 
service to democracy. They are examples of how 
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steady economic decline and mismanagement can 
lead to dictatorship. 

Haitis chances for achieving democracy are 
poor. Its history and political culture are based on 
elite domination of an isolated peasantry. The pro- 
liferation of political parties and movements in 
Haiti since 1986 is an encouraging sign, but there is 
little consensus on the conduct of politics. The econ- 
omy is deteriorating, reinforcing the pressure 
toward another dictatorship. 


DECOLONIZING THE CARIBBEAN 

The desire for independence is not a major force 
in the region. Only the island of Aruba, with a 
population of 95,000, has set an independence date 
(1995) to secede from the six-island Netherlands 
Antilles Federation. Aruba has contracted with a 
` United States firm to refurbish an antiquated oil 
refinery for $100 million and is counting on Vene- 
zuela to provide a regular supply of crude oil. The 
remaining members of the federation are restruc- 
turing and further decentralizing under the be- 
nevolent gaze of the Netherlands, which has already 
granted them autonomy. 

The perennial quarrel over the status of Puerto 
Rico took a new turn when the Commonwealth’s 
pro-statehood government and the pro-indepen- 
dence parties asked the United States Congress to 
authorize a referendum on Puerto Rico’s relation- 
ship with the United States.!° House and Senate 
committees disagreed on whether Puerto Ricans 
living in the United States would be allowed to vote, 
whether the referendum would be binding or ad- 
visory, and whether Congress should spell out the 
terms of each form of status on the ballot. All three 
parties agreed, however, to keep the issue off the 
1992 Puerto Rican gubernatorial and legislative 
ballot. 

The French Caribbean islands of Guadeloupe 


and Martinique and the mainland territory of . 


French Guiana sought not independence but affir- 
mation of their ties to France. Many French Antil- 
leans saw the EC as a threat to their preferential 
trade in bananas, rum, pineapples and other prod- 
ucts to France.!! There was also concern that EC 
investors and citizens would take advantage of 
French Antillean business opportunities. A series of 
visits by French President François Mitterrand and 

Raymond Carr, Puerto Rico: A Colonial Experience (New 
York: New York University Press, 1985). 

11Alain-Philippe Blérald, Histoire économique de la Guadeloupe et 
de la Martinique du XVII siècle à nos jours (Paris: Karthala, 1986). 

12Recent books on Haiti since 1986 include Amy Wilentz, 
The Rainy Season: Haiti since Duvalier (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1989); Simon M. Fass, Political Economy in Haiti (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Publishers, 1988); and Michel- 
Ralph Trouillot, Hattz: State Against Nation (New York: Monthly 
“Review Press, 1990). 


Prime Minister Michel Rocard took place in 1989 
and 1990 to calm Antillean fears, and to accelerate 
French aid for the damage caused by Hurricane 
Hugo in 1988. 

Currently, Cuba has only modest diplomatic 
relations with Barbados, Guyana, Suriname, Trin- 
idad and Tobago, and Jamaica. Because of Cuba’s 
isolation, Caribbean leaders were upset by the 
deterioration in Soviet-Cuban relations and the in- 
sistence of Cuban strongman Fidel Castro on main- 
taining one of the world’s remaining austerity-based 
Marxist regimes. : 

A post-Castro Cuba would have several avenues 
of reentry to the region. The most acceptable would 
be Cuban prowess in sports, dance, music and the 
visual arts. Another would be renewed contacts 
with the Haitian and Jamaican communities that 
have lived in Cuba since the 1920’s. Ironically, 
Cuba, with its massive joint-venture investment in 
international tourism, urgently needs help in pro- 
motion, flights, cruise ships and management from 

‘its Caribbean neighbors, especially the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. 

Haiti’s travail since the exile of President-for-Life 
Jean-Claude Duvalier in February, 1986, has in- 
cluded two coups, one general election aborted by 
violence and an interim government that gave way 
to the December, 1990, elections. Violence between 
Duvalierists and anti-Duvalierists, army factions, 
and landlords and peasants has disrupted an al- 
ready stricken economy.!? The demise of tourism, 
the exit of many assembly plants and faltering 
yields of coffee imprisoned most Haitians in the 
deepest poverty in the region. Nearly a million Hai- 
tians living in the United States, Canada, the Ba- 
hamas and the Dominican Republic send between 
$100 million and $125 million a year to Haiti— 
enough to feed an estimated one out of every four 
Haitians. 

Haiti has seemed ungovernable. Yet the Catholic 
Church and mainstream Protestant churches and 
several private radio stations broadcasting national- 
ly in Creole have shown signs of providing a nation- 
al conscience and curbing some of Haiti’s worst 
human rights abuses. And the 1990 elections led to 
a victory for a 37-year-old populist priest, Father 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, who lacked both a platform 
and a party, although he enjoyed wide popular sup- 
port for his courageous opposition to the 

.Duvalierists. 

The Dominican Republic boasted an economy 

with, buoyant tourism, an export duty-free zone, as- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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“Afler more than two years in office, a confident and aggresswe President Salinas has shat- 
tered taboos in opening a hugely statist economy to the bracing winds of market forces.” 


Mexico Moves Toward Modernization 


By Georce W. GRAYSON 
Professor of Government, College of William and Mary 


boldly and skillfully to liberalize Mexico's 

statist, inefficient economy and integrate it 
with the United States economy. Meanwhile, his 
pledges of political reforms to complement the 
‘Mexican version of perestroika have raised expecta- 
tions. Yet the 43-year-old chief executive has ini- 
tiated only a controlled political opening, fearing 
that his ever more diverse Institutional Revolution- 
ary party (PRI), which has provided stable civilian 
government for 62 years, will lose its grip on a polit- 
ical system known for corporativism, authoritar- 
ianism, corruption and rigged elections. 

Salinas’s attempt to integrate Mexico's economy 
with the United States economy began after he tried 
to broaden Mexico’s trade ties with West Europe. 
In early 1990, Salinas traveled to West Europe, 
where he met with the leaders of Great Britain, 
West Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and Por- 
tugal, Although British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher encouraged him, the other hosts conveyed 
a disheartening message: while they admired his 
market-oriented strategy to modernize Mexico, 
they intended to make Europe the focus of their 
capital investment and commercial activities. 

This polite rebuff by the West Europeans rein- 
forced Salinas’s belief that Mexico must work with a 
dynamic trading partner to avoid becoming a stag- 
nant backwater. The United States was an obvious 
choice. Location, tradition and multiple economic 
ties helped point Salinas northward. The bonds be- 
tween Mexico and the United States were already 
impressive; witness the 1989 flow of exports ($25 
billion), investment ($5.5 billion), and traveler ex- 
penditures ($5.7 billion) from the United States to 
its southern neighbor.} For their part, Mexican 


P RESIDENT Carlos Salinas de Gortari has moved 


‘United States Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, September, 1990, p. 41. 

2Wall Street Journal, October 22, 1990, p. B-6. 
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gress — Finance in the Senate, Ways and Means in the House — 
have 60 legislative days in which to veto fast-track authority. If 
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negotiate a treaty that Congress would then approve or reject in 
its entirety, without amendments. 


consumers purchased goods and services valued at 
$27.2 billion, making Mexico the third largest ex- 
port market for the United States in 1989.2 Some 
1,936 maquiladoras (border assembly plants), em- 
ploying 467,372 Mexicans, fortified the bilateral 
linkage. 

Other signs of mounting United States-Mexican 
interdependence include increasing migration, tele- 
phone calls, telegraph messages and media con- 
tacts.3 In addition, Petróleos Mexicanos (Pemex), 
the state oil monopoly, has supplied 43.5 percent of 
the almost 600 million barrels of oil stored in the 
United States Strategic Petroleum Reserve. Mean- 
while, Pemex and private Mexican firms purchased 
$1 billion in oil equipment and services from United 
States suppliers in 1989. 

In May, 1990, Salinas said he favored a free 
trade agreement with the United States. Such a 
concept had long been taboo because of the massive 
entanglements that it implied with the “colossus of 
the North,” with which Mexico enjoys a love-hate 
relationship. Still, Mexico’s highly centralized polit- 
ical system, buttressed by widespread official in- 
fluence in the media, ensured broad acceptance of 
the presidential initiative. Most PRI leaders voiced 
enthusiasm for a free trade agreement; the 
64-member Mexican Senate overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the proposal; many editorial writers wrote 
glowingly of the concept; major business associa- 
tions backed an accord; and the Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, the largest trade union federa- 
tion, grudgingly recommended a bilateral eco- 
nomic agreement. 

On September 21, 1990, Salinas told United 
States President George Bush that he wanted to 
begin talks on a free trade agreement. Five days 
later, President Bush formally asked Congress to 
grant the administration “fast-track” authority to 
negotiate with the Mexicans.* Assuming that 
neither the Senate Finance Committee nor the 
House Ways and Means Committee denies the re- 
quest, formal bargaining will begin in the spring of 
1991, with completion anticipated 12 to 18 months 
later. The timetable has been complicated only 
slightly by Canada’s request for inclusion in an ac- 
cord that would create the world’s largest free trade 
zone. 
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To facilitate harmonious bargaining, Mexico 
City has removed migration from its negotiating 
list, while Washington has agreed not to ask Mexico 
to permit “risk investment” by United States firms 
in the exploration and development of Mexico’s 
prolific oil holdings. Even so, opponents have 
emerged on both sides of the Rio Grande. In Mex- 
ico, intellectuals, journalists and elements of orga- 
nized labor argued that a free trade agreement will 
bankrupt less efficient firms, exacerbate unemploy- 
ment in a nation where one million young people 
enter the work force each year, and curtail the na- 
tion’s highly prized sovereignty. 

In the United States, the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL- CIO) has joined certain trade associations to 
fight the proposed pact. This unlikely coalition in- 
sists that a free trade agreement would encourage 
United States industries to move factories to Mex- 
ico to take advantage of sweatshop wages, would 
spark unfair competition with domestic steel, foot- 
wear and cement producers, and would worsen 
pollution, particularly along the United States- 
Mexican border. 

Such criticism aside, the prospects for a free trade 
agreement are enhanced by the resolute backing 
that it commands from key policymakers in both 
countries. Texans like George Bush, Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d, Commerce Secretary 
Robert A. Mosbacher and Senate Finance Com- 
mittee chairman Lloyd Bentsen (D., Tex.) know 
first-hand Mexico’s critical importance to the 
United States. For Salinas, who cannot succeed 
himself as President, an agreement would strength- 
en his market-oriented reforms and virtually ob- 
viate the possibility that his successor, who will take 
office in late 1994, could dismantle them. 

In the short to medium term, an accord should 
attract investment from North America, Europe 
and Latin America, including Mexican flight cap- 
ital. To blunt charges that a free trade agreement 
would represent Mexico’s abandonment of Latin 
America in favor of a “sell-out” to Uncle Sam, 
Salinas met personally with the Presidents of six 
Latin American nations in October, 1990. In each 
session, the Mexican leader advocated lowering 
commercial barriers among Latin American coun- 
tries, with which Mexico conducts only 4 percent of 
its trade. “(I]t is not a case of choosing between 


5Latin American Regional Reports (Mexico and Central America), 
November 1, 1990, p. 1. 

6Economist, October 6, 1990, p. 87. 

7Crédit Suisse and First Boston Limited analysts cited in the 
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Without Foreign Capital?” Wall Street Journal, October 19, 1990, 
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blocs,” he said, “but [of] being present in all of 
them.” 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Mexico’s economy has made considerable prog- 
ress under Salinas’s stewardship. The gross do- 
mestic product (GDP), which was flat during most 
of the 1980's, increased 2.9 percent in 1989 and 2.5 
percent in 1990. Meanwhile, consumer prices, 
which shot up 160 percent in 1987, rose only 20 per- 
cent in 1989, and increased at a rate of approx- 
imately 30 percent in 1990. Crucial to combating 
inflation has been a government-business-labor 
Pact for Stability and Economic Growth, which was 
introduced in December, 1987. 

Salinas has speeded up the liberalization begun 
by his predecessor, Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
(1982-1988). He has curbed bureaucratic growth, 
trimmed bloated subsidies and slashed the fiscal 
deficit. Equally impressive, he has removed import 
barriers, reformed the tax code and continued pri- 
vatizing state firms, including such politically sen- 
sitive areas as telephones, steel and the huge 
Cananea copper mine. All told, the government has 
cut the number of state-run companies from 1,155 
to fewer than 750.6 

The most dramatic privatization move occurred 
in May, 1990, when Mexico’s Congress approved a 
constitutional amendment that returned to private 
hands two-thirds of the equity in 18 banks nation- 
alized eight years earlier. Despite combined debts 
of $4.4 billion, these banks represent an “attractive 
and profitable” investment, in the opinion of foreign 
analysts.” The $6-billion sale will generate badly 
needed funds for housing, education, recreation, 
health and other social needs. In addition to sym- 
bolizing the end of the country’s “lost decade,” as 
Salinas calls the 1980's, reprivatization of the banks 
should help promote private-sector investment in 
Mexico. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August, 1990, high- 
lighted Mexico’s attractiveness as an oil supplier to 
the United States. As a “friendly gesture,” Salinas 
agreed to ship more oil abroad in the aftermath of 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s aggression. But 
Pemex has boosted its export volume of 1.3 million 
barrels per day by only 160,000 barrels because of 
production constraints. Mounting sales and the 
doubling of prices have raised Pemex earnings, 
which totaled $7.9 billion in 1989, by $2.37 billion 
in the last quarter of 1990. Nevertheless, Pemex 
suffers from a triple burden: anemic investment 
since the early 1980's, higher taxes and surging in- 


ternal demand for petroleum products. The result 


has been a decline in reserves, production and ex- 
ports amid sagging company morale. If the current 
trend continues, Mexico will become a net oil im- 


porter by the year 2004.9 

After Salinas met with President Bush in late 
1990, Pemex received a $1.6-billion loan from the 
United States Export-Import Bank. This credit 
demonstrated Washington’s desire to assist Salinas 
and to shore up petroleum output in a stable, con- 
tiguous, non-OPEC (Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) exporter boasting 66.5 billion 
barrels of oil and natural gas. That the funds will 
purchase United States oil equipment and services 
may presage the fall of another taboo—namely, 
United States participation in the exploration and 
development of Mexican petroleum. 

Despite the mini-oil boom, which helped lift in- 
ternational reserves to nearly $8.5-billion worth of 
oil by early 1991, Mexico still faces forbidding eco- 
nomic problems. The chasm between the “haves” 
and the “have nots” remains one of the widest in the 
world. Illiteracy, hunger and inadequate medical 
care are widespread and are particularly acute in 
the countryside, which “suffers from increasing and 
rapid decapitalization, excessively small Jandhold- 
ings, and grinding poverty.”!© Improved harvests in 
1990 moved Mexico toward self-sufficiency in 
staples like dry beans and corn, and the country 
continues to export coffee, citrus fruits and winter 
vegetables. Nonetheless, Mexico had to import 8.5 
million tons of basic foodstuffs in 1989. To increase 
productivity, Salinas has appointed Carlos Hank 
González, a wealthy entrepreneur and wily political 
veteran, as secretary of agriculture and water 
resources. Hank González has promoted joint ven- 
tures between multinational companies and ejidos, 
the communal farms conspicuous for low produc- 
tivity and for their status as political sacred cows. 
Most agronomists concede that the gzdos must be 
modified. 

Salinas’s political reforms pale in comparison to 
his economic reforms. The most striking change 
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found the PRI recognizing an opposition guberna- 
torial victory for the first time since PRI’s founding 
in 1929. This event took place in mid-1989, when 
Ernesto Ruffo Appel, the nominee of the center- 
right National Action party (PAN), defeated can- 
didates of the PRI and the nationalist Democratic 
Revolution party (PRD) in Baja California 
Norte.!! A second state may slip from the PRI’s 
grasp in mid-1991, when PAN may capture the 
statehouse in centrally located Guanajuato. The 
ruling party’s strategy may be to concede occasional 
political victories to the free enterprise-focused 


- PAN even as it freezes out the faction-ridden PRD. 


Political foes continue to excoriate officially sanc- 
tioned vote fraud. Most outspoken in decrying 
abuses has been Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, president 
of the PRD and the man a majority of Mexicans 
believe captured the July, 1988, presidential contest 
from which Salinas emerged as the official 
winner. In addition to protesting his own loss, 
Cárdenas claims that the PRI manipulated the out- 
come of local elections held in the states of Mich- 
oacán (July, 1989), Coahuila (October, 1990), and 
Mexico (November, 1990). The latter, contiguous 
to Mexico City, received particular scrutiny be- 
cause of the PRI’s reported sweep of all 34 legislative 
races as well as 116 of the 121 municipalities where 
contests were held. According to the state electoral 
board, the official party doubled its voter percen- 
tage from 29.7 in the 1988 presidential elections to 
nearly 60 percent in the municipal contests. Mean- 
while, the PRI recorded victories in 81 of 84 
municipalities in the November 11, 1990, elections 
in Hidalgo state. '? 

Salinas has advanced various measures to “mod- 
ernize” Mexicos Tammany Hall-style political 
system. In July, 1989, the PRI forged a congres- 
sional coalition with PAN and several smaller par- 
ties to obtain passage of a Federal Code of Electoral 
Institutions and Procedures. This legislation man- 
dates the creation of a multiparty Federal Electoral 
Commission, which would include five non-party 
nembers nominated by the chief executive and 
confirmed by Congress. To eliminate dead and 
phantom voters, a “new and reliable” electoral list 
will be compiled. Using this list, the government 
will issue new photo-bearing voter registration 
cards. More important, the reform includes a “gov- 
ernability” clause. This provision stipulates that the 
party with the most support in congressional elec- 
tions will enjoy an absolute majority of the seats, 
provided that the party’s nominees receive at least 
35 percent of the popular vote. 

At the PRI’s fourteenth national assembly in 
September, 1990, the delegates adopted a series of 
reforms designed to “put an end to the political per- 
version of centralized decisions.”!3 These changes 
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include the following measures: 


e Introducing secret ballots in all internal elections, 
except the selection of a presidential candidate, to be 
accomplished by a new National Political Council 
composed of top party leaders; : 

e Making party membership voluntary rather than 
compulsory by virtue of affiliation with trade unions, 
campesino organizations and professional associa- 
tions that constitute, respectively, the PRI’s cor- 
porativist labor, peasant and popular sectors; 

e Expanding the rank-and-file role in the selection of 
candidates; 

e Paring the size of the party’s National Executive 
Committee from 19 to 9 members; 

è Eliminating the national party’s delegates, known 
for advancing Mexico City’s interests, from state 
parties; 

è Expelling public officials who commit fraud; 

ə Respecting human rights; 

e Promoting greater participation of women and 
youths in party affairs and electoral posts. '* 


John J. Bailey and other observers of Mexico 
have suggested that these decentralizing reforms 
may spur more intra-PRI negotiations, convert 
the National Political Council into a lively forum for 
debate, and even embolden the party “to discard its 
role as a [presidential] appendage to become a con- 
ditional collaborator and even a restraint on ex- 
ecutive will.”!5 Clearly, the old guard lost to leftists 
and party technocrats, even though the latter saw 
their policy goals compromised. 

Despite this rhetorical enthusiasm for political 
liberalization, pluralism and openness, Salinas 
stressed the importance of party discipline and cas- 
tigated dissenters in his speech closing the assem- 
bly. “Their irrational opposition is... turning 
them into allies of those who seek to trample on na- 
tional sovereignty,” he stated.!6€ Obviously, the 
President himself resists allowing “a thousand flow- 
ers to bloom” in Mexican politics. 

Scarcely had the ink dried on the PRI’s internal 
reform manifesto when charges that the party had 
manipulated the outcome of the October, 1990, lo- 
cal contests in Coahuila filled the air. PAN deputies 
manifested their anger over alleged irregularities 
during Salinas’s second State of the Nation address 
by chanting “Repudio total al fraude electoral 
[Total repudiation of electoral fraud]!” 

Why do charges of fraud persist despite Salinas’s 
emphatic, repeated pledge to clean up elections? 
First, losers in Mexico (even in intra-PRI contests) 
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have traditionally screamed foul play, and old 
habits die hard, especially when domestic and for- 
eign journalists eagerly publicize the accusations. 
Second, as in the United States, state and local elec- 
tions are controlled by state officials, many of whom 
view PRI opponents with all of the tenderness of 
Oliver Cromwell ruling Ireland. Third, there are 
limits on how far PRI leftists and pro-Salinas tech- 
nocrats can or will go in curbing the authoritarian 
practices of old-line politicians, including labor and 
peasant leaders who constitute the party’s so-called 
“dinosaur wing.” l 

In general, the reformers appear ready to nomi- 
nate more attractive candidates and encourage 
fairer elections in areas where the press and the op- 
position can readily monitor vote tallies. At the 
same time, PRI progressives acquiesce in traditional 
political practices in remote rural areas, thereby 
propitiating the dinosaurs. While losing strength, 
these regional bosses help ‘Salinas retain control of 
elections and organizations amid an unsettling 
economic transformation. In the case of the party’s 
labor leaders, the government rewards their loyalty 
with legislative seats (albeit in declining numbers), 
political backing against both dissident members 
and independent unions, sympathetic interpreta- 
tions of labor laws, and social benefits. East Europe 
has illustrated the pitfalls of trying to accomplish 
perestroika and glasnost simultaneously. . 

As a rule, Salinas has responded to public 
pressure for political reforms with incremental 
changes. A series of political killings, most notably 
that of Norma Corona Sapienz (who headed the 
human rights commission in the state of Sinaloa), 
prompted the President to create a National 
Human Rights Commission (CNDH). The com- 
mission’s inability to launch investigations without 
a formal complaint limits its powers. Still, some 800 
allegations to the CNDH of flagrant abuses by the 
anti-drug squad of the federal judicial police 
sparked the removal of Javier Coello Trejo as depu- 
ty attorney general. 

Formal political reforms should improve margin- 
ally the integrity of Mexican politics, but the legit- 
imacy of elections remains in doubt. Ultimately, 
the liberalizing economic changes may prove more 
effective against deeply ingrained authoritarianism 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Panama may suffer "many more years of political turmoil and an eventual return to military 
rule. If the Panamanian military returns to power, it will probably do so because of continued 
political turmoil and the attempts by civilian politicians to elicit military help to win the 1994 


presidential elections.” 


Panama: The United States Invasion 
and Its Aftermath 


By Steve C. Ropp 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wyoming 


1989, United States President George Bush 
launched the largest United States military 
operation since the end of the Vietnam War. The 
target of “Operation Just Cause,” which involved 
some 20,000 troops, was the government of Pan- 
ama and its leader, General Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. Once a staunch United States ally, General 
Noriega had fallen from grace in Washington policy 
circles. He was increasingly viewed as an errant 
and corrupt authoritarian leader, out of touch with 
his own people and the foreign policy interests of the 
United States.! 

Operation Just Cause was a stunning military 
success. And yet this final and desperate resort to 
the massive use of military force also reflected dual 
weaknesses—in Panama’s political system and in 
United States foreign policy. Panama’s domestic 
political problems were highlighted by the fact that 
the country had failed to complete the internal tran- 
sition from authoritarian rule to democracy that 
had been initiated by General Omar ‘Torrijos in 
1978. Instead of completing this internal transition, 
as had most governments in the region, Panama ex- 
perienced one of the longest periods of military rule 
in the post-World War II history of Latin America. 

United States foreign policy weaknesses are re- 
vealed by the fact that United States economic and 
political support helped to consolidate the very 
same military government that later required 
massive American intervention for its overthrow. 
Whether it was President Jimmy Carter hoping to 
negotiate new canal treaties or President Ronald 
Reagan seeking to aid the Nicaraguan resistance 
(contras), various United States administrations 
found Panama’s military government useful and 
thus found ways to ensure its survival. 

‘Three recent accounts of the Noriega years are John Dinges, 
Our Man in Panama (New York: Random House, 1990); 
Frederick Kempe, Divorcing the Dictator (New York: G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1990); and R.M. Koster and Guillermo Sanchez, 
In the Time of the Tyrants (New York: W.W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1990). 


[ the early morning hours of December 20, 


The United States military invasion brought an 
end to Panama’s decade-long effort to build 
democracy from within, In 1990, the United States 
directly assumed responsibility for installing a 
democracy in Panama and ensuring its survival. 
This effort to establish and monitor the progress of 
Panamanian democracy has so far produced 
decidedly mixed results. 


OPERATION JUST CAUSE 

The administration of President Bush and the 
United States Department of Defense had planned 
the military invasion of Panama for months. In- 
deed, the Reagan administration had already 
begun to consider a variety of contingency plans 
aimed at removing General Noriega from power by 
force. One plan called for members of the, elite 
Delta Force to “snatch” Noriega out of Panama. 
Another would have removed Noriega by support- 
ing a military coup mounted by reform-minded of- 
ficers within the Panamanian Defense Forces 
(PDF). 

After just such a coup failed on October 3, 1989, 
General Maxwell Thurman, the United States 
commander in Panama, and the joint chiefs of staff 
refined the plan for a military invasion. The up- 
dated plan greatly compressed the timetable for 
assembling and deploying the military forces, and 
the invasion was rehearsed in modular form at vari- 
ous United States bases, both stateside and in 


“Panama. 


Operation Just Cause was launched a few days 
after Marine Lieutenant Robert Paz was killed by 
Panamanian soldiers at a roadblock. The three- 
phase operation lasted from early morning on 
Wednesday, December 20, until December 24. 
During the first six-hour phase, five United States 
military task forces destroyed the main combat 
units of the PDF and routed the organized 
paramilitary resistance. 

The second phase lasted all day Wednesday and 
was aimed at dealing with the potential hostace 
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situations that had developed at the Marriott Hotel 
in Panama City and on the San Blas islands. After 
the release of all potential hostages, the third and 
longest phase began. It was directed at the capture 
of General Noriega, who asked for sanctuary from 
the Papal Nuncio on December 24. He surrendered 
to United States authorities 11 days later. 

Many observers had anticipated that the Bush 
administration would take some form of tough ac- 
tion toward Panama after the failed October 3 
coup, but most were caught off guard by the admin- 
istration’s choice of the invasion option. However, 
in retrospect, there was a compelling logic for the 
invasion from the standpoint of the inner circle of 
decision makers. This “logic” consisted of inter- 
related political, institutional, tactical and legal 
considerations. l 

From a political standpoint the most important 
consideration was the fact that the United States 
presidential election of November, 1988, had led to 
a victory for George Bush. Before the election, the 
then-Vice President and his Republican party cam- 
paign managers had tried to reduce the public visi- 
bility of the Noriega issue, assuming that the 
Democrats would attempt to link the Vice President 
to Noriega because of prior intelligence ties. Once 
Bush had been elected President, he was free to 
adopt a higher profile on Panama and to consider 
more draconian measures for getting rid of 
Noriega. , 

Of more immediate concern to the President and 
his advisers in November-December, 1989, was 
the fact that the “wimp factor” had reemerged as a 
political issue after the failed October coup. Critics 
of various political persuasions suggested that the 
United States had a moral obligation to act deci- 
sively in support of the besieged Panamanian coup 
makers and that United States hesitation had cost 
the lives of these brave men. Conservative Repub- 
licans were particularly harsh in their judgments, 
accusing President Bush of following a policy in 
Panama “marked by incompetence and timidity 
bordering on appeasement. ”? 

- The President’s political incentives to act de- 
cisively were further reinforced by the fact that a 
broad bipartisan consensus had emerged support- 
ing the use of military force against General 
Noriega. For the first time since the Vietnam War, 
people in the United States had found an issue im- 
portant enough to lead them to support the uncon- 
ditional use of United States troops abroad. 
Because of the national drug problem and the fact 
that Noriega was a symbol of the problem, Presi- 
dent Bush could consider a range of military options 
without fear of a public backlash. 

The institutional logic supporting a military in- 

2Human Events (Washington, D.C.), October 14, 1989, p. 3. 


vasion revolved around the Department of Defense, 
which planned and carried out the operation. Both 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney and Chairman 
of the Joints Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell were 
chagrined about the criticism they had received for 
failing to have adequate contingency plans for en- 
suring the success of the reform-minded October 3 
coup. 

There was strong institutional support for the in- 
vasion option from the Defense Department. Sup- 
port for an invasion was also strong at the lower 
levels of the military bureaucracy, particularly after 
the killing of Lieutenant Paz. 

The tactical logic steering President Bush and his 
close advisers toward the invasion option was based 
on several considerations. First, by December there 
was little hope that a United States-backed military 
coup would solve Panama’s political problems. 
Most of Panama’s professional officers had been 
jailed after an earlier coup attempt. And the of- 
ficers, like Major Moises Giroldi, who had led the 
failed October coup, demonstrated little inclination 
to turn the government over to civilians. It became 
increasingly clear that another coup would leave the 
old corrupt authoritarian structures in place even if 
Noriega were removed. 

Another tactical consideration influencing the 
President was the relationship between his two best 
remaining military options. If he decided to autho- 
rize a Delta Force snatch, failure would leave 
Noriega in power. However, if the “snatch” and the 
military invasion were conducted simultaneously, 
the mission could be accomplished even if Noriega 
escaped. The invasion would destroy his base of 
support within the PDF and thus would effectively 
remove him from power. i 

Finally, there was a compelling legal logic. 
Under international law, the United States had the 
right to protect the lives of its citizens living abroad. 
Since Noriega had declared that a “state of war” ex- 
isted between the two countries, it could reasonably 
be argued that the lives of the 35,000 United States 
citizens living in Panama had been threatened. A 
military invasion to protect American lives was 
easier to justify than a “snatch” that would have 
relied on vague legal principles. 


REACTION TO THE INVASION 

Public reaction to the military invasion in the 
United States was positive; 80 percent of the 
American people reportedly supported the Presi- 
dent immediately after the invasion. When asked 
several months later what President Bush’s greatest 
achievement had been during his first full year in of- 
fice, the American people placed the invasion of 
Panama and the capture of Noriega at the top of the 
list. In Panama itself, a CBS-New York Times poll 
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‘showed a 92 percent approval rate for the action the 
United States took.? 

However, the reaction in the world at large was 
different. The day after the invasion, the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) passed a resolution 
that was critical of the United States action and 
called for immediate withdrawal. Not a single Latin 
American nation voted with the United States 
against the OAS resolution. Although the United 
Nations (UN) Security Council was prevented from 
passing a similar resolution through the combined 
efforts of the United States, France and Great Bri- 
tain, the UN General Assembly condemned the in- 
vasion in the strongest terms. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

After the United States invasion, there was a 
general feeling of euphoria in Panama, stemming 
from the end of more than 20 years of military rule 
and from the expectation that the new civilian 
government would receive large amounts of foreign 
economic aid. President Guillermo Endara and his 
two Vice Presidents, Ricardo Arias Calderon and 
‘Guillermo Ford, had clearly won the May, 1989, 
elections, although they were actually installed in 
office by the invasion itself. 

However, widespread hopes for a peaceful demo- 
cratic transition were quickly dashed. By the middle 
of 1990, it was clear that there were major 
disagreements between the four political parties 
that made up the government coalition. The 
presidency was in the hands of Endara, represent- 
ing the old Arnulfista party of long-time strongman 
Arnulfo Arias, while Arias Calderon represented 
the Christian Democrats (PDC), and Ford 
represented the National Liberal Republican 
Movement (MOLIRENA),. The fourth member of 
the coalition was the Authentic Liberal party 
(PLA). 

Part of the problem in maintaining political unity 
was the fact that the coalition had won the May, 
1989, elections with the votes of the Arnulfista sup- 
porters. However, because General Noriega had 
not allowed the Arnulfista party to participate 
directly in the elections, the other parties in the 
coalition (particularly the PDC) had served as “sur- 
rogates” for Arnulfista voters. 

Although the Arnulfistas gained control of the 
presidency, the Christian Democrats won a majori- 
ty of seats in the National Assembly and the largest 

3National Joumal, January 13, 1990, p. 91; January 20, 1990, 
p. 147; and April 21, 1990, p. 988. 

4By September, five Cabinet positions were held by the 
PDC, four by MOLIRENA, two by the PLA, and only one by 
the Arnulfistas. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS), Latin America Daily Report, September 7, 1990, p. 23. 


SFBIS, June 27, 1990, p. 36. 
SFBIS, July 20, 1990, p. 26; and August 6, 1990, p. 43. 


number of Cabinet positions.* The Arnulfista 
political cadres and masses thus felt excluded from 
the spoils of office, both because their political] allies 
in the coalition gained control of top-level positions 
in the various ministries and autonomous agencies, 
and because many Noriega followers retained their 
positions in the lower levels of the bureaucracy. 

Tension in the coalition came to a head in late 
August, 1990, over a “gentleman’s agreement” to 
rotate the presidency of the National Assembly 
among the four parties until the 1994 elections. 
During the spring legislative session, the president 
was a Christian Democrat. When it became clear 
that the Christian Democrats intended to use their 
votes in the Assembly to extend their leadership 
period into the fall session, the other three coalition 
parties rebelled. They forged an alliance with the 
Revolutionary Democratic party (PRD) of the old 
military regime, which allowed them to wrest con- 
trol of the Assembly from the PDC. 

There was increasing conflict within the govern- 
ing coalition, and there was also conflict between 
the coalition and the various groups that had sup- 
ported the old military regime. During the Torrijos 
and Noriega years (1968-1989), the government 
bureaucracy had grown in size from 60,000 to 
150,000. 

Because it did not want to encourage further 
political instability, the governing coalition left a 
great deal of the bureaucracy in place. This policy 
antagonized Arnulfista supporters (who numbered 
over 100,000); it also allowed the followers of the 
old regime to conduct “guerrilla warfare” from 
within against the new civilian government. 
Noriega’s followers were thus able to use their posi- 
tions to try to destabilize the new government. 

These tensions in the governing civilian coalition 
and between the coalition and the followers of the 
old military regime manifested themselves in many 
ways. The Endara government was accused of nep- 
otism in assigning high-level positions and the claim 
was made that Panama had “gone from a dictator- 
ship of guns to a dictatorship of last names.” When 
such allegations became more common, the 
government tried to clamp down on dissent by clos- 
ing opposition radio stations and pressuring jour- 
nalists.® 

Followers of the old military regime and others 
who did not support the new regime expressed their 
dissatisfaction in many ways. In March, a grenade 
was tossed into a crowded discothéque, killing a 
United States serviceman and wounding 27 other 
people. The Twentieth of December Movement 
(M-20), which opposed the United States invasion, 
claimed responsibility. Members of M-20 subse- 
quently conducted a series of attacks directed at 
United States servicemen and installations. 
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Beginning in June, there were demonstrations, 
public protests, strikes and riots. Workers from the 
National Institute of Telecommunications and the 
Institute of Hydraulic Resources marched to pro- 


test privatization and the anticipated reductions in. 


the government bureaucracy. Prison riots in 
Panama City forced the United States Southern 
Command to support the new Panamanian Public 
Force with two armored cars and to place its troops 
on alert.’ 

Panamanian labor organizations were particu- 
larly active in opposing government economic 
policies that stressed market deregulation and pri- 
vatization. In late July, the Colón Free Trade Zone 
Transporters Cooperative went on strike, paralyz- 
ing activity in the world’s second largest free trade 
zone. Public school teachers and students suspend- 
ed classes in August over the issue of delayed salary 
payments, and there were violent clashes between 
National Institute students and police. Coupled 
with a soaring crime rate (7,532 thefts and burg- 
laries, 1,357 armed robberies, and 77 rapes be- 
tween March and August), these various forms of 
public protest led to the increasing perception that 
the government was not in full control. 

Growing political and social tension in Panama 
at all levels had set the stage for the future 
reemergence of the military as a significant player 
in Panamanian politics. In fact, since the invasion, 
forces have undermined the effort to change the 
character and role of the Panamanian military. The 
street riots and massive looting that accompanied 
the invasion led the Endara government to reincor- 
porate many of the military-police personnel into 
the Public Force. 

Political considerations have also apparently 
played a role in preventing the dismantling of the 
old military institution. President Endara’s Ar- 
nulfista party has a long history of using paramil- 
itary force to maintain power. The fact that Vice 
President Arias Calderon controls the Public Force 
because he oversees the Ministry of Government 
and Justice allowed his much smaller Christian 
Democratic party to offset the paramilitary strength 
of the Arnulfistas. 

The United States government has several rea- 
sons for not pushing too hard for the complete 
destruction of Panama’s military. A weak and inef- 
fective Public Force might lead to a prolonged sup- 
port role for United States military police in 
Panama. Specific post-invasion security activities 
like border patro] and drug interdiction would re- 


*FBIS, June 27, 1990, pp. 34-35. 

®Mesoamerica, October, 1990, p. 11. 

*Foreign Economic Trends and Their Implications for the 
United States” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, July, 1990), pp. 3-9. 


quire special heavily armed units. Thus while 
United States authorities stated that the Public 
Force should play no future role in the defense of the 
Canal, other interests dictated tacit support for a 
large and well-armed police institution.? 

These observations are not meant to suggest that’ 
Panama’s new Public Force is only a reincarnation 
of Noriega’s PDF. There have been major changes, 
like the division of the police forces into many 
distinct service branches under the control of 
various ministries. The top ranks of the officer corp 
have also been purged. 

Yet the Public Force is still a large institution that 
can play an increasingly important political role 
under conditions of continuing instability and civil. 
strife. There were rumors of a coup as early as May, 
1990, while Endara was out of the country, and two 
PF commanders had to be removed in August and 
September. A second coup attempt in December, 
1990, ended only when 500 United States troops 
were rushed into Panama. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 

At the beginning of 1990, Panama’s once thriving 
economy was in horrible shape. The United States 
sanctions, which had been in effect for almost two 
years, had taken their toll, leading to a 17 percent 
decline in gross domestic product (GDP). Under 
Noriega, the country had stopped servicing its in- 
ternational debt. It owed $4 billion to foreign 
creditors and was $540 million in arrears in its 
payments to the Interamerican Development Bank, 
the World Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). Because Panama had fallen so far be- 
hind on its debt payments, it could not secure new 
loans. The unemployment rate, which hovered at 
around 25 percent before the United States inva- 
sion, remained at a similarly high level throughout 
1990.9 

After the invasion, Panamanians hoped for a 
quick infusion of United States financial aid. How- 
ever, the United States Congress did not pass its 
“emergency” aid package until May, 1990, and the 
total, $420 million, was far less than the $1.5 billion 
that the Endara government had requested. 

Despite Panama’s disappointment with the size 
of the United States aid package, the United States 
took several steps immediately after the invasion to 
help reactivate the economy. The sanctions im- 
posed by the Reagan administration were lifted, and 

(Continued on page 130) 
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“Despite strife and turmoil, the first eight months of [Violeta] Chamorro’s term reflected the 


natural process of a society in transition. . . 


. Although stability ts still tenuous, Nicaraguans 
are trying to rebuild their economy and society.” 


Nicaragua in Transition 


By JENNIFER L. McCoy 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Georgia State University 


n July, 1979, Nicaraguans captured the 

world’s imagination when they united to over- 

throw the dictatorial regime of Anastasio So- 
moza. Ten and one-half years later, on February 
25, 1990, the country again attracted world atten- 
tion as 2,500 foreign observers and 1,500 members 
of the international press descended on Nicaragua 
to watch one of the most extraordinary elections in 
recent history. With these elections, the Nica- 
raguan government became the world’s first to come 
to power through a revolutionary struggle and then 
transfer power to its opposition voluntarily after 
free elections. The inauguration of President Vio- 
leta Barrios de Chamorro on April 25, 1990, also 
marked the first time in Nicaraguan history, with 
the exception of the United States-supervised elec- 
tions of 1928, that all the major parties participated 
in an election and respected the outcome. 

What explains this extraordinary series of events, 
which preceded the drama of the East European 
elections? And what have been the consequences 
for Nicaragua? 

In February, 1989, President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra offered to move up the elections sched- 
uled for November, 1990, in exchange for regional 
support for demobilization of the Nicaraguan resis- 
tance (contras). He then invited the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), the United Nations 
(UN), former United States President Jimmy Car- 
ter and others to observe the entire election process. 
Ortega’s Sandinista government calculated that a 
certifiably clean electoral victory in Nicaragua 
might end United States support for the contras and 
the trade embargo, result in a renewal of interna- 
tional aid and loans, and eventually lead to peace 
and economic recovery. The clear assumption of 
the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) 
was that it would win a fair contest. 

On February 25, 1990, 86 percent of registered 
Nicaraguan voters turned out to choose new leaders 
in the presidential; legislative, municipal and au- 





1Paul Oquist, “Dinámica Socio-politica de las Elecciénes 
Nicaraguenses 1990” (Unpublished manuscript, Instituto de 
Estudios Nicaraguenses, Managua, October 27, 1990}. 


tonomous-region council races. The National Op- 
position Union (UNO) ticket— Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro and Virgilio Godoy—won, with 54.7 
percent of the vote, followed by the governing 
FSLN  ticket—Daniel Ortega and Sergio 
Ramirez—with 40.8 percent. In legislative elec- 
tions, UNO’s alliance of 14 parties gained an ab- 
solute majority, with 51 of the 92 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly, while the FSLN won 39 seats and 
two smaller parties won one seat each. UNO also 
swept the municipal elections, gaining control of 
102 of the 131 municipal councils. Results were 
mixed in races for the new regional councils in the 
two autonomous regions along the Atlantic coast. 
In the Puerto Cabezas region, the Miskito Indian 
movement— Yatama—won 22 seats, the FSLN 
won 21 seats and UNO won 2 seats. In the Blue- 
fields region, UNO won 23 seats, the FSLN won 19 
seats, and Yatama won 3 seats. 

The victory gave the UNO alliance of 14 parties a 
mandate for change, but the FSLN remained the 
largest single party. In addition, although UNO 
won a simple majority in the legislature, it failed to 
gain the 60 percent (55 seats) of the seats needed to 
propose amendments to the constitution. 

The vote appeared to reflect the intense desire of 
Nicaraguans to achieve peace and economic recov- 
ery. While outside observers debated about how to 
level the playing field to ensure that the opposition 
could compete fairly, the incumbent government 
was unable to counter the structural effects of a 
decade of war and economic deterioration. A post- 
election survey indicated that UNO’s promise to 
end the military draft was the most popular theme 
of its campaign and that 75 percent of the voters had 
no confidence that the FSLN could end the war if it 
won the elections.! The FSLN campaign slogan, 
“All will be better,” reflected the party’s recognition 
that the 33,000 percent inflation rate of 1988 would 
have negative consequences for the campaign. 

An FSLN assembly at El Crucero on June 17, 
1990, offered the Sandinista own analysis of the 
elections. The Sandinistas attributed the electoral 
defeat to the military draft and the hope that a 
friendly United States government might improve 
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the economic situation. However, the analysis also 
identified Sandinista mistakes, like “an excessive 
emphasis on the control and centralization of the 
public administration,” the coercive implementa- 
tion of Sandinista policies, confrontation with the 
Catholic Church and disregard for the Indian peo- 
ples of the Atlantic coast. The FSLN has since car- 
ried out an intensive debate over how to democra- 
tize the party, which lead to a major FSLN 
congress scheduled for June, 1991. 


THE TRANSITION 

The period between the elections and the inaugu- 
ration was filled with anxiety and insecurity on both 
sides. UNO felt threatened by continued Sandinis- 
ta control of the army and police, and feared that 
the FSLN might be unwilling to transfer power 
completely to the new government. The FSLN 
feared a wave of vengeance by the still-mobilized 
contras against Sandinista supporters and a general 
rollback of its revolutionary gains, especially in 
agrarian reform. Consequently, the FSLN began to 
hand out arms to its civilian supporters for self- 
protection, while the Sandinista government car- 
ried out a crash program to give property titles to 
persons holding land and houses that had been 
gained by means of previous confiscation or oc- 
cupation of vacated property or property that be- 
longed to the government. 

The FSLN-dominated National Assembly passed 
a sèries of laws designed to protect Sandinista 
leaders and government workers and property. 
The legislation provided for a general amnesty for 
all Nicaraguans (including contras and military 
troops) who had committed crimes against the pub- 
lic order since July 19, 1979; a grant of immunity for 
the highest officials of the government; repeal of the 
media law that had given the government control of 
television; legal rights for those who had occupied 
government houses or other confiscated or vacant 
dwellings for at least one year; the establishment of 
a compensation fund for the previous owners of 
some of these houses; and job security for civil ser- 
vice workers. 

To ease some of the anxiety following the elec- 
tions, the two sides immediately began transition 
talks, mediated initially by former President 
Carter, the OAS and the UN. On February 27, 
General Humberto Ortega Saavedra and Antonio 
Lacayo, designated by the President and the Presi- 
dent-elect to lead their respective transition teams, 
met for the first time at Emory University’s Carter 
Center office in Managua. The issues of greatest 
concern were the demobilization of the contras, the 


*Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Latin America Daily 
Report (hereafter cited as FBIS), July 11, 1990, pp. 28-30. 


integrity of the armed forces, and land reform and 
property rights. 

At that meeting, both sides agreed that President 
Ortega and President-elect Chamorro would call 
for an immediate demobilization of the contras; 
Ortega would announce a cease-fire and Chamorro 
would endorse it. They also agreed that the transfer 
of power on April 25 would be complete, including 
the right of President-elect Chamorro to name her 
own Cabinet. The integrity of the armed forces 
would also be respected, and agrarian reform would 
not be repealed, although disputes over other com- 
plex property issues would be adjudicated or 
negotiated. 

Contra demobilization proceeded in fits and 
starts. On March 23, representatives of the Presi- 
dent-elect and of the contras signed an agreement 
under which the contras agreed to begin to demo- 
bilize and disarm their troops in Honduras no later 
than April 20. But because most of the troops had 
already moved into Nicaragua with their arms, 
subsequent agreements were needed. Thus on 
April 18, three accords were signed in Managua, 
providing for five security zones inside Nicaragua 
from which Sandinista troops would withdraw and 
into which contra troops would move, beginning 
the next day. The contras further agreed with the 
incoming government to begin disarmament of 
their troops inside Nicaragua on April 25 and to 
complete demobilization of all contra forces by June 
10. 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER 

On April 25, 1990, Violeta Chamorro received 
the presidential sash from Daniel Ortega in the Na- 
tional Stadium before several heads of state and 
UNO and FSLN supporters. In her inaugural 
speech, President Chamorro described her govern- 
ment of National Salvation, saying one of her prin- 
cipal tasks was to “instill in all our actions the spirit 
of reconciliation.” She also asked General Humber- 
to Ortega to remain in his post as chief of the armed 
forces, charging him with the tasks of designing a 
program to reduce the armed forces, recovering 
weapons still in the hands of civilians and guar- 
anteeing the subordination of the military to ci- 
vilian authorities. Even though she named herself 
minister of defense, the retention of Ortega as head 
of the army created the first crisis faced by the new 
President; two of her Cabinet ministers resigned in 
protest and the contras threatened to resist the de- 
mobilization accords of April 18. 

Further strains within the UNO alliance emerged 
in the election of the new leadership of the National 
Assembly. On April 21, the UNO political council 
approved a slate of officers headed by Miriam Ar- 
guello. With the inauguration of the new Assembly 


on April 24, however, the FSLN proposed that of- 
ficers be more representative. After lengthy discus- 
sions, new Assembly officials were elected, includ- 
ing Arguello as president, four UNO members not 
on the original slate and two FSLN members. 
These elections foreshadowed the division of UNO 
Assembly members into two camps—the Arguello 
faction, sympathetic to Vice President Godoy, and 
a faction led by Alfredo César, sympathetic to the 
President. 


THE FIRST 100 DAYS 

The Chamorro government took office facing 
two primary tasks: to end the civil war by demo- 
bilizing the contras and reconciling society, and to 
reactivate the moribund economy. At the same 
time, various sectors of society began to test their 
strength vis-a-vis the new government; the FSLN, 
unions, farm workers, contras and factions of UNO 
discussed within their own circles how best to pro- 
mote their demands and protect their interests. The 
inauguration thus ushered in a period of posturing 
and muscle-flexing as opposition and government 
adjusted to their new political roles. 

The government also faced a daunting economic 
situation. Per capita income was at 1950 levels; real 
salaries were equivalent to one-fourth the salaries of 
1981; the public sector deficit was 17 percent of the 
gross domestic product (GDP); and the monthly in- 
flation rate in April was 43 percent. 

The government hoped to reactivate the econ- 
omy with a plan devised by Central Bank president 
Francisco Mayorga. Dubbed the “100-day plan” be- 
cause of its promise to reduce inflation within 100 
days, the ambitious program was designed to stabi- 
lize the economy, reactivate the agricultural sector 
and its exports, and privatize state enterprises. 

An immediate series of work stoppages, how- 
ever, put the government on the defensive and de- 
layed implementation of the economic program. 
Two weeks after the inauguration, 40,000 civil ser- 
vice workers struck to demand a 200 percent salary 
increase and to protest President Chamorro’s sus- 
pension of the civil service law passed during the 

. transition period. After seven days, the strike ended 
on May 16 when the government agreed to give 
public sector workers a salary increase in line with 
price increases for basic foods (but Jess than the 
salary rise requested) and to forgo dismissals pend- 
ing a review of the civil service law.* 


3Republic of Nicaragua, “Document Presented by the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua to the Donors Conference in Rome,” 
June, 1990, Rome, Italy; and Central Bank of Nicaragua, 
“Economic and Social Concertación: Presentation of the 
Economic Cabinet,” September-October, 1990. 

4 Barricada (Managua), May 11 and May 17, 1990. 

SIbid., July 7, 1990. 
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The next serious strike began in late June. It 
started slowly, with a protest of dismissals from the 
Foreign Ministry and a strike for higher wages by 
textile workers. During the first week of July, other 
sectors Joined the strike and the Sandinista-affil- 
iated National Workers Front presented a list of de- 
mands including job security, a minimum monthly 
wage of $200 and the repeal of Chamorro’s Presi- 
dential Decrees 10-90 and 11-90, which provided 
for, respectively, the use of confiscated land and its 
return to its previous owners.’ 

When talks broke down and the government 
threatened to fire any employees not returning to 
work by Monday, July 9, the strike spread to 
85,000 public workers and became violent. Bar- 
ricades made of paving stones, remmininscent of those 
erected during the revolution, appeared, and in a 
few neighborhoods clashes between FSLN strikers 
and UNO supporters erupted. The strike became a 
major test of the President's control over the police 
and army, who might be called on to act against 
their own partisans. In the end, the President 
ordered them simply to remove the barricades and 
separate the protesters, an order with which they 
complied. 

The strike ended on July 12, with the signing of a 
new agreement between the National Workers 
Front and the government, which called for a 43 
percent wage increase for July, an unspecified in- 
crease for August and the suspension of Decree 
10-90. Although the government was criticized for 
making too many concessions to the unions, the 120 
percent inflation rate in July meant that the wage 
increases that the government gave the workers 
would not provide any improvement in the workers’ 
real purchasing power. 

By the end of the first 100 days, the government 
had survived two costly general strikes and had 
made real progress in reconciliation by demobiliz- 
ing the contras and by working with rather than elim- 
inating the defeated party. However, the govern- 
ment still faced significant criticism from the Godoy 
faction of UNO and a dismal economic outlook 
with little prospect of additional foreign aid in the 
short term. 

The Central Bank estimated the government's fi- 
nancing requirements at $900 million for 1990. As 
of September, 1990, it had received commitments 
of only $504 million internationally. Thus the gov- 
ernment began to seek preferential treatment from 
the world community to reduce its debt and become 
eligible for new credits to finance agricultural pro- 
duction and industrial reconversion and to rehabil- 
itate social services. First, however, the government 
had to show some progress in implementing its eco- 
nomic program and gaining the cooperation of im- 
portant sectors of the economy. oo ot 
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THE ECONOMIC PLAN 

UNO?’s political platform had called for the priva- 
tization of many nationalized industries and a great 
deal of farmland. Although the FSLN and the 
unions were not opposed to the principle of privati- 
zation, union leaders insisted that the contributions 
workers had made to rebuilding the nationalized in- 
dustries after the revolution had to be respected and 
that workers had to be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate the ownership of these newly privatized 
enterprises. 

Similarly, the government's commitment to re- 
turn property unjustly confiscated after 1979 raised 
fears among workers and peasants that their jobs 
would be threatened or their land lost to previous 
owners returning from exile. These fears con- 
tributed to the unrest and general strike in July. Al- 
though the transition protocol made clear the gov- 
ernment’s commitment to respect rural and urban 
landholders who had benefited from agrarian 
reform and other Sandinista policies, it also provid- 
ed for consideration of those whose property had 
been unjustly confiscated. Therefore, the govern- 
ment established the Commission to Review Con- 
fiscations under Decree 11-90. 

A key element in the plan to stabilize the econ- 
omy and restore financial equilibrium was the in- 
troduction of the gold cordoba, a new currency 
pegged to the dollar. In June, the government 
began to bill in the gold cordoba for public utilities 
and services. The Central Bank gradually began to 
introduce the gold cordoba into circulation in limit- 
ed amounts in August; it reached a level of 20 per- 
cent of the circulating currency in November. The 
Bank intended to make a complete conversion only 
after the fiscal deficit was significantly reduced in 
order to avoid devaluing the gold cordoba and 
creating new inflationary pressures.® 

But restaurants and businesses converted their 
prices before the new currency actually went into 
circulation. Consequently, prices escalated rapidly 
in real terms, because workers received their pay in 
the old cordoba, which was being devalued on a 
weekly basis, while prices were being set in the new 
currency. The result was a dollarized economy, 
with prices similar to those in the United States and 
with wages comparable to those of a poor third 
world country. 

Nevertheless, the government argued that aver- 
age public sector salaries in real terms (taking infla- 
tion into account) in October, 1990, were twice 
those of December, 1989, while the gross national 





6Author’s interview with Raúl Lacayo, president of the Cen- 
tral Bank, Managua, November 21, 1990. Lacayo became 
president after the resignation of Francisco Mayorga. 

7Author’s interview with General Joaquin Cuadra, San- 
dinista Popular Army, Managua, September 6, 1990. 


product (GNP) had failed to double in the same 
time period, creating a financially unsustainable 
wage rate. The fourfold increase in wages granted 
by the Sandinista government before it left office 
and the many wage increases granted by the Cha- 
morro government after its inauguration had con- 
tributed to this. 

Reducing the fiscal deficit was another-politically 
explosive task. The government hoped to lower 
government expenditures through privatization, 
scaling back the military, dismissing up to 15,000 
public sector workers and containing wages. 

The military was reduced in size from 96,000 to 
35,000 by September. This included the elimina- 
tion of approximately 50,000 militia and 10,000 
regular troops. The military planned to dismiss 
5,000 additional officers once a retraining and 
severance package was put in place.’ The proposed 
defense budget for 1991 reduced the proportion of 
defense spending from 25 percent of the total 
government budget in 1990 to 16 percent in 1991. 
Further reductions in the payroll for the public sec- 
tor would require large cutbacks in personnel or 
wages, but the unions for government employees 
had vividly demonstrated their opposition in the 
May and July general strikes. 


CONCERTACION 
Unable fully to implement the economic pro- 
gram on its own, the government began to experi- 
ment with a method of national consensus-building 
through negotiation that has been attempted but 
rarely achieved in other Latin American coun- 
tries — concertación. Concertación entails discussions 
between the government and key interest groups to 
reach a consensus on a national problem. In Au- 
gust, 1990, the Chamorro government proposed con- 
certacién, or a national dialogue, to address the 
economic crisis, recognizing that the cooperation of 
workers and investors was essential to recovery. But 
while the government hoped to limit the discussion 
to the technical aspects of its economic program, the 
potential participants held conflicting visions of 
what the agenda and outcome of concertación should. 
be. The Sandinistas and affiliated unions insisted 
on protecting the gains of the revolution, especially 
agrarian reform and nationalization of key indus- 
tries; UNO leaders'and supporters in the private 
sector insisted that the government privatize much 
of the public sector and return unjustly confiscated 
property, as called for in the UNO platform. 
(Continued on page 131) 
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‘Salvadoran politics remains a kingdom of unanticipated consequences. This is partly the 
Salvadorans’ own fault: the hatred, arrogance and stubbornness of the extremist minority hold 
the rest of the country hostage. It is also partly the fault of others with sufficient influence to 
nudge Salvadorans to implement innovations that address only one aspect of the problem and 
may, despite the best intentions, complicate others.” 


The Persistent Conflict in El Salvador 


By Enrique BALoyra-HErRpP 
Professor of Political Science, University of Miami, School of International Studies 


-URING the 1980’s, many observers saw the 

crisis in El Salvador as a political transition 

occurring in the middle of a civil war.* To 
resolve the crisis in their country, Salvadorans must 
decide whether completing the transition or ending 
the war is more important. There are differing 
opinions in El Salvador about which course to 
choose, 

Hard-liners of all stripes have assumed that a 
decisive military strategy and widespread intimida- 
tion will defeat the guerrilla insurgency. Between 
1980 and 1984, the Salvadoran army “disappeared” 
people, decimated popular organizations, created 
an atmosphere of fear and sent thousands out of the 
country. After the 1982 elections, the government 
came to a standstill as a badly divided National 
Assembly and a presidency in the hands of Alvaro 
Magafia were unable to agree on a strategy of polit- 
ical reconciliation. The ranks of the guerrilla Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) 
swelled, forcing the army to double in size, develop 
competent field officers and allow elections to 
defuse political tensions.! 

In contrast to the hard-liners, democrats have 
argued that holding elections, delivering social 
reforms and opening negotiations would isolate and 
eventually neutralize violent extremists. Such at- 
tempts were made between 1984 and 1989 during 
the presidency of José Napoleón Duarte; negotia- 
tions were initiated with the FMLN, political space 
was reopened for the leftist opposition and new 
blueprints for social and political development 
-© were put in place. During this period, the guerrillas 


*I am indebted to Tricia Juhn for research assistance. 
1Rauil Benitez Manaut, La teoría militar y la guerra civil en El Sal- 
. vador (San Salvador: Central American University Publishers, 
` 1989), pp. 283-292. 
See “The Seven Plagues of El Salvador,” Current History, De- 
cember, 1987, pp. 413-416 and 433-434. 
3ARENA was created by Roberto D’Aubuisson, a former ar- 
my major arid deputy chief of the national intelligence service 
(ANSESAL), who was repeatedly linked to death squads and 
mentioned as a leading suspect in the March, 1981, assassina- 
tion of the Archbishop of San Salvador. 


lost the initiative, and rightist extremists found 
themselves isolated. However, a series of problems 
overwhelmed Duarte’s centrist efforts: a deteriorat- 
ing economic situation; the kidnapping of Duarte’s 
daughter, Inés; growing factionalism within his 
Christian Democratic party (PDC); adamant con- 
servative opposition to a policy of national recon- 
ciliation; and an uncompromising strategy of public 
confrontation by the resurgent popular organiza- 
tions.? 

President Alfredo Cristiani, Duarte’s successor, 
has not been any more successful at resolving the 
crisis. His decency and ostensibly good intentions 
have allayed fears that he would restore the “reac- 
tionary despotism” of the late 1970’s and embark on 
a drastic military solution demanded by more recal- 
citrant elements of his Nationalist Republican Al- 
liance (ARENA).3 Early in his term, Cristiani com- 
mitted himself to dialogue and negotiations as “the 
fastest and most efficient solution.” But in 
November, 1989, the FMLN launched an offensive 
whose strength caught the army by surprise. San 


Salvador itself witnessed 20 consecutive days of 


combat during which the guerrillas tried to provoke 
a popular insurrection. The air force indiscrimin- 
ately bombed the city’s working class neighbor- 
hoods, where terrified residents were held hostage 
by the guerrillas. Fighting was also heavy in the de- 
partments of San Miguel, Usulután and Zacate- 
coluca. 

Official spokesmen called the offensive “a gigan- 
tic act of terrorism”; the guerrillas were no less dis- 
ingenuous in pronouncing the offensive a major 
success for the Salvadoran people. The guerrillas’ 
most vital objective may have been to show that 
they remained a force to be reckoned with—that 
their tactics helped polarize the country even more 
pleased them. The aftermath saw the army adopt 
an overly cautious and basically defensive posture, 
designed to prevent guerrilla attacks from causing 
widespread destruction. The guerrillas, recovering 
from approximately 1,000 casualties, did not 
launch a new offensive until November, 1990. 
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CRISTIANI’S GOVERNMENT 

Questions about Cristiani’s ability to govern are 
not totally resolved. The first half of 1990 was par- 
ticularly trying, with a state of siege in effect and 
human rights violations occurring at the levels of 
1980 and 1981. But one year into his presidency, 
Cristiani appeared to have his own team in place — 
he refers to them as “people who wanted to work.” 
Vice President Francisco Merino, an ally of Rober- 
to D’Aubuisson’s, gave way to Colonel Juan An- 
tonio Martinez Varela at the Interior Ministry; 
controversial Mauricio Colorado was replaced as 
attorney general by Roberto Mendoza Jerez, who 
reactivated the human rights office of the ministry. 
The retirement of air force chief General Juan 

Rafael Bustillo, a critic of military self-restraint, 
` and his replacement by General Rafael Antonio 
Villamariona was a welcome change. A major reor- 
ganization of commands in September, 1990, did 
not hurt either. 

Ironically, Cristiani’s civilian economic Cabinet— 
Economy Minister Arturo Zablah, Agriculture 
Minister Antonio Cabrales, Planning Minister 
Mirna Llevano de Marqués and Central Reserve 
Bank president Roberto Orellana Milla — has been 
more combative and ideological as it administers 


the government’s harsh economic medicine. Cris- 


tian?’s basic objective is to reverse the trends of the 
1980’s, “when El Salvador consumed all its savings 
and wasted much of its foreign assistance and im- 
migrant remittances.” In his first State of the Nation 
address, Cristiani summarized the most important 
features of his fiscal and monetary reforms, which 
included reductions in tax rates, raising interest 
rates and removing most price controls. 

Many of these measures were overdue and have 
shown positive results: a $111-million increase in 
international reserves; an increase of $14 million in 
income from nontraditional exports during the first 
quarter of 1990; a decline in the inflation rate from 
about 175 percent to nearly 20 percent; and a drop 
in the prices of some basic goods in the second half 
of 1990. But these results do not make the reforms 
more palatable to a war-weary society experiencing 
an unemployment rate of 50 percent and salaries 
equivalent in real terms to those of the mid-1960's. 
To ease the pain, the government granted increases 
in minimum daily wages of between 15 and 17 per- 
cent in April, allowed some cooperatives and pri- 
vate growers to refinance their farm debts, in- 
creased pensions and retirement payments, and 
granted a pay raise of 150 colones per month to 
government employees. 

Predictably, a number of strikes have taken place 
and the government has denounced them. In June, 
1990, university professors and schoolteachers con- 
ducted a two-day work stoppage to protest approval 


of an education law that they felt threatened their 
rights and would make education available only to 
the rich. Finance Ministry employees struck in Oc- 
tober, demanding higher salaries and Christmas 
bonuses. A government increase in fuel prices was 
followed by a slowdown by the Salvadoran Drivers: 
and Bus Owners Association, which demanded a 50 
percent increase in fares; the government refused, 
arguing that diesel fuel was still subsidized. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE FMLN 

Members of the political-diplomatic commission 
of the FMLN met with government delegations in 
September, 1989, in Mexico City and in October, 
1989, in San José, Costa Rica. The FMLN broke 
off talks, however, to protest the bombing of the 
headquarters of the National Federation of the 
Union of Salvadoran Workers, which killed eight 
people, including Febe Elizabeth Veldsquez, the 
secretary general of the National Unity of Salva- 
doran Workers, and injured 30 others. The FMLN 
offered to renew talks only if the government ended 
repression, agreed to discuss political changes and 
upgraded its negotiating team to include people 
with decision-making authority. 

During the early months of 1990, Alvaro de Soto, 
a special representative of United Nations (UN) 
Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, held a 
series of secret meetings with representatives of the 
guerrillas and the government. They then publicly 
convened on April 4 in Geneva, where they agreed 
to a document prepared by Pérez de Cuéllar. The 
Geneva document called for a “continuous and 
uninterrupted” process of direct negotiations under 
the auspices of the Secretary General. According to 
the document, the objective of the negotiations is “to 
end the armed conflict . . . in the shortest possible 
time, to promote the country’s democratization, to 
guarantee unlimited respect for human rights, and 
to reunite Salvadoran society.” 

At the conclusion of their meeting in May in Ça- 
racas, Venezuela, a more substantive and ambitious 
“General Agenda and Schedule for the Complete 
Negotiation Process” was agreed to. The general 
agenda called for a two-stage process. In the first 
stage, the following topics would be discussed in se- 
quence: the military, human rights, the judicial sys- 
tem, elections, constitutional reform, social and 
economic problems and UN verification of the 
peace process. The second stage called for creating 
guarantees that would allow the reincorporation of 
the FMLN’s rank and file into the country’s political 
life. The schedule established a timetable culminat- 
ing in a full cessation of hostilities by mid- 
September, 1990. 

The session conducted in Oaxtepec, Mexico, in 
June was less fruitful. As expected, reorganization 


of the military monopolized attention. The govern- 
ment’s chief negotiator, Justice Minister Oscar San- 
tamaria, said the moment was not right for purging 
the army, a change the rebels considered crucial. 
Jorge Shafik Handal, secretary general of the Sal- 
vadoran Communist party, a member of the 
FMLN general command staff and a leading voice 
on the rebel team, confessed that he was exhausted 
by the “rough and frank” dialogue. In his public 
report, de Soto said the two sides still held “an- 
tagonistic positions.” 

When Handal arrived for the July session in San 
José, Costa Rica, he requested that the United 
States participate in the negotiations; Handal and 
the FMLN believed that United States pressure was 
vital in reorganizing the military. Santamaria 
stressed the government’s desire to begin negotiat- 
ing a cease-fire. The negotiators managed to make 
progress when they turned to the topic of human 
rights. A two-part agreement was reached. The first 
part consists of nine points reiterating the rights of 
Salvadorans, especially those of detainees, the 
displaced and repatriated, and residents of conflict 
areas. The second part of the agreement describes 
the purpose and mandate of UN verification of the 
treatment of human rights. 

On August 9, the army high command an- 
nounced a “Plan for Arrest Procedures and Prisoner 
Rights,” allegedly implemented to comply with the 
human rights agreement. The plan limits arrests 
without warrant and requires arresting officers to 
be in uniform, read detainees their rights, advise 
them of the charges against them, allow them con- 
tact with counsel, protect them from any harm by 
groups acting outside the law, notify their relatives 
and provide facilities for judges authorizing writs of 
habeas corpus. The Supreme Court announced the 
creation of an Arrested Persons Information De- 
partment, to which judicial and administrative 
authorities must report detentions. 

Unfortunately, not much progress was made 
during the negotiations in August and September in 
San José. The FMLN returned with another pro- 
posal to reorganize the military. The guerrilla pro- 
posal called for the disbanding of all infantry 
battalions of the security corps, all intelligence or- 
ganizations and clandestine prisons, the National 
Guard, Treasury Police, death squads and civil de- 
fense units; ending compulsory recruitment; purg- 
ing and trying officers involved in human rights 
violations; restructuring the National Police; and 
appointing civilians to top Defense Ministry jobs. 
Six additional points called for the total abolition of 
the army. Government delegates called this a “step 
backward.” Archbishop Arturo Rivera y Damas’s 
deputy at the negotiations, Monsignor Gregorio 
Rosa Chavez, said the guerrilla demands were “ex- 
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cessive” and the FMLN went “back on some 
points.” 

The government reaffirmed that the dissolution 
of the army was not negotiable. However, changes 
addressing some rebel demands seemed to be tak- 
ing place. On September 1, 1989, Colonel René 
Emilio Ponce replaced General Humberto Larios as 
defense minister; Colonel Gilberto Rubio replaced 
Ponce as chief of staff; and Colonel Mauricio 
Ernesto Vargas left the command of the Third In- 
fantry Brigade, replacing Rubio as deputy chief of 
staff. On September 8, the army’s press committee 
announced new regulations for civil defense forces, 
whose departmental and local commanders were 
asked to purge undesirables. On September 10, the 
army announced the most extensive rotation of 
senior commanders since the coup of 1979; some 
high-ranking officers described this as a purge. 

For the FMLN, this was still not enough. Ac- 
cording to FMLN commander Handal, the guer- 
rillas were no longer interested in purging the 
armed forces but in “total demilitarization.” Field’ 
commanders of the FMLN regarded the new 
Ponce-Rubio- Vargas leadership as a consolidation 
of the army’s most war-mongering sector. The 


` government responded by saying that hard-liners 


had gained the upper hand in the FMLN. 

On the first day of the September negotiating ses- 
sion, a decision to set up a UN office in El Salvador 
was announced; the office is to monitor compliance 
with the human rights agreement and the upcom- 
ing electoral process and, it is hoped, oversee a 
cease-fire. Bowing to requests by the Permanent 
Commission for National Dialogue and five opposi- 
tion parties, Commander Nidia Díaz put the 
FMLN on record as being willing to moderate its 
demands. 

After this session there followed an extensive cat- 
and-mouse game of mutual recriminations and dis- 
information and rumors of secret meetings and an 
impending guerrilla offensive. After a low-key 
meeting in Mexico City, the November 4 nego- 
tiating session was postponed; the parties pledged 
to adhere strictly to the secrecy rule, to emphasize 
special UN representative de Soto’s role as mediator 
and to speed up the process. On November 20, a 
new guerrilla offensive began. 


THE CONTEXT OF NEGOTIATIONS 

For the negotiations to continue, a number of 
procedural and contextual annoyances must be 
minimized or eliminated. First is the matter of 
secrecy; before, during and after the first few 
meetings, the official negotiating positions of both 
parties were leaked to the press; each side accused 
the other of bad faith. Second, there is what Salva- 
doran conservatives call the “theatrics” of the 
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negotiations. During the September round in Costa 
Rica, FMLN delegates were greeted by two bus- 
loads of refugees shouting “demilitarization” and. 
wielding posters against the army. When the talks 
broke down, the FMLN challenged the govern- 
ment to debate the issues at the National Assembly. 
Even though the idea received some support, the 
government was incensed and refused. 

Third, no demand, regardless of whether it is 
sensible or necessary for confidence building, can 
be indefinitely linked to violence with the expecta- 
tion that progress will occur. The FMLN cannot 
pretend that the war is a political campaign for the 
resolution of specific demands. The army cannot 
refuse to make even modest changes and expect the 
FMLN to accept a cease-fire. Fourth, it is difficult 
to belittle the merit of wider and more open par- 
ticipation in the negotiations. This has occurred 
already through face-to-face meetings with both 
parties by the interparty commission and social 
organizations. Unfortunately, diplomatic history 
offers few precedents in which increasing the num- 
ber of direct participants has facilitated negotia- 
tions. 

After four rounds of UN-mediated negotiations 
with the Cristiani government, most significant ex- 
ternal factors seem to be turning against the guer- 
rillas. Their best external lever, the October, 1990, 
United States congressional resolution that reduces 
military assistance to El Salvador by half, autho- 
rized United States President George Bush to 
restore the aid if the FMLN walked away from the 
negotiations or launched a major military offensive. 
President Bush did so in January, 1991. 

Most governments in Central America favor a 
negotiated political solution in El Salvador, but the 
FMLN has taken issue with their proclamations to 
that effect, including the eighth Central American 
presidential summit declaration urging the guer- 
rillas to end their military actions immediately and 
demobilize according to the 1989 Tela agreement, 
which helped demobilize the contras. 


Although some weapons continue to trickle into . 


El Salvador from Nicaragua, the defeat of the San- 
dinistas in the February, 1990, general elections 
was a major blow to the FMLN. Even the Soviet 
Union has adopted a new role with the August, 
1990, visit to El Salvador of Yan Burlliay, Soviet 





*The victims were: Rector Ignacio Ellacuria; Ignacio Mar- 
tín-Baró, director of UCA’s Institute of Public Opinion; Segun- 
do Montes, director of its human rights institute; Amando 
López and Juan Ramón Moreno, two professors at the univer- 
sity; Joaquin López y López, director of the Fe y Algeria proj- 
ect; and their cook, Julia Elba Ramos, and her daughter 
Lisette. 

5Tronically, there had been a thaw between Ellacurfa and 
President Cristiani. Martin-Baré did not refrain from frequent- 
ly publishing survey results that were detrimental to the FMLN. 


deputy chief of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, Latin 
America department; Burlliay put his country on ` 
record as supporting negotiations and an end to 
armed confrontation. 

The Salvadoran crisis has its roots in domestic 
factors, but the FMLN cannot simply divorce itself 
from obsolete East-West considerations and legit- 
imize its war effort with a social democratic plat- 
form—the guerrillas might find themselves iso- 
lated. No major Salvadoran organization except the 
National Unity of Salvadoran Workers has system- 
atically supported FMLN positions in the negotia- 
tions. National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) 
secretary general Guillermo Ungo has complained 
that the FMLN wants others to take the risks, 

The military also faces calls for change. The 
FMLN may be off-base in adopting the name 
“Democratic Army of El Salvador,” but the guer- 
rillas stand on firm ground when they argue that the 
safety and basic human rights of Salvadorans are 
not guaranteed. Nothing illustrates this better than 
the assassination of six Jesuits in November, 1989, 
and the January, 1990, kidnapping and murder in 
Guatemala of Héctor Oqueli Colinres, a leader of 
the MNR and vice president of the Socialist Inter- 
national. ; 


THE JESUIT KILLINGS 

Early on the morning of November 16, 1989, 
during an. FMLN offensive, elements of the elite At- 
lacat] Battalion entered the grounds of the Simeón 
Cañas Central American University (UCA) in San 
Salvador on instructions from military academy 
director Colonel Guillermo Alfredo Benavides 
Moreno and murdered six Jesuit priests and their 
two servants.* Three of the victims, Fathers Ignacio 
Ellacurfa, Ignacio Martin-Baré6 and Segundo 
Montes, had been accused of being intellectual 
mentors of the FMLN. In reality, the three Jesuits 
were more dismayed by widespread poverty in the 
country and by the outrages of the disloyal right 
than mesmerized by revolutionary rhetoric. How- 
ever, they antagonized very powerful people, in- 
cluding military commanders.5 

Cristiani promised to solve the murders, but it 
was not until January 19, 1990, that San Salvador 
fourth criminal court Judge Ricardo Zamora or- 
dered the arrest of Colonel Benavides and eight co- 
defendants. Zamora charged them all with murder 
under article 154 of the constitution. Although 

(Continued on page 132) 
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' “The situation in Guatemala was at best mixed in 1990. The rudiments of a democratic 
system survwed and there were signs that the economy might improve and that human rights 
conditions might be less dismal in 1991. As a new administration takes ge it faces the 
challenge of moving forward. Guatemalans hope that this is possible. . 


Limited Hopes and Fears in Guatemala. 


By Ricard L. MILLETT 
Professor of History, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


HE hopes engendered by the 1985 election of 
| Vinicio Cerezo Arévalo had largely dissi- 
pated as his term as Guatemala’s President 
drew to a close in 1990. Human rights violations 
were on the rise, efforts to end more than 25 years of 
insurgency had yet to produce results, the economy 
was in serious trouble and the vast majority of 
Guatemala’s 9 million citizens continued to live in 
abject poverty. Yet the fact that Cerezo would com- 
plete his term and, after relatively free and fair elec- 
tions, would be succeeded by a civilian from a dif- 
ferent political party seemed to offer at least a 
chance for a better future. But hopes were limited 
and fears greater than they had been in 1985. 

The November presidential, congressional and 
mayoral elections dominated Guatemalan politics 
for most of 1990. Twenty political parties and sev- 
eral local civic associations contested the elections, 
and 13 individuals ran for President. For most 
Guatemalans, however, the campaign took second 
place to the daily struggle for survival. The econ- 


omy was in decline, with inflation rapidly rising and . 


unemployment and underemployment reaching 
record levels, especially in the capital. One survey 
revealed that only 36 percent of Guatemala’s eco- 
nomically active population had a full-time job pay- 
ing the minimum wage or better. Crime was also 
increasing. For most Guatemalans the campaign 
offered little hope. 

While the majority of Guatemalans were indif- 


ferent to the elections, the nation’s political and . 


economic elites fiercely competed for office. Within 
the ruling Christian Democratic party, the fight for 
the presidential nomination divided not only the 
party, but also the President’s own family, with his 
wife, Raquel Blandon de Cerezo, running against 
her husband’s hand-picked candidate, Foreign 
Minister Alfonso Cabrera. Longtime party leader 
René de León Schlotter also sought the nomina- 
tion, but the President prevailed and Cabrera was 
nominated. De León Schlotter then left the party 


‘Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), Latin Amer- 
ica Daily Report, September 19, 1990, p. 11. 


and ran as the candidate of the National Opposition 
Front (FNO), a union of the Democratic Socialist 


_ party and the Popular Alliance-5, a group of dissi- 


dent, left-wing Christian Democrats. 

It soon became apparent that the Christian 
Democrats’ prospects for retaining power were 
slim. Cabrera was an ineffective campaigner who 
was hampered by constant rumors linking him to 
narcotics trafficking. The party’s efforts were fur- 
ther undermined by the declining prestige of Presi- 
dent Cerezo. Charges of corruption, reports of 
presidential involvement in wild parties and the ad- 
ministration’s inability to improve the economy or 
control the rising tide of violence contributed to 
growing public disillusionment and cynicism. The 
party’s problems were compounded when Cabrera 
was rushed to Houston for emergency medical 
treatment only a few weeks before the elections. He 
remained in the hospital until after the elections—a 
fact that local cynics attributed more to embarrass- 
ment over his impending defeat than to a legitimate 
medical cause. 

Newspaper owner Jorge Carpio Nicolle, the 
leader of the center-right National Centrist Union 
(UCN) seemed ideally positioned to take advantage 
of the Christian Democrats’ problems. Carpio, who 
had finished second to Cerezo in 1985, began pre- 
paring for the 1990 elections as soon as the last votes 
were counted in 1985. His party was firmly united 
behind him, and he had wide name recognition and 
ample campaign funds. In a bid to gain support 
from the right, he chose conservative businessman 
Manuel Ayau as his running mate. For a time, the 
only question seemed to be whether Carpio would 
win a majority in the November voting or be forced 
into a January 6, 1991, runoff. 

Carpio’s march to the presidential palace began 
to encounter serious problems in early 1990 when 
former President Efrafn Rios Montt announced his 
‘candidacy. Many people supported General Rios 
Montt because they saw him as someone outside 
traditional politics who could restore order and 
reduce crime and corruption. An evangelical, he 
could also count on the support of Guatemala’s Pro- 
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testant community, which accounted for 30 percent 
of the population. 

A coalition of small parties quickly rallied behind 
Ríos Montt, forming what they called the Platafor- 
ma No-Venta (the No Sell-Out Platform). The 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal, however, refused to 
register Ríos Montt as a candidate. The tribunal 
based its decision on article 186 of Guatemala’s 
1985 constitution, which bars any individual who 
has been President as a result of a coup d'état from 
holding the office again. Rfos Montt appealed the 
decision and continued campaigning. His standing 
in the polls rose steadily and by September, when 
the Supreme Court granted him the provisional 
right to register pending further appeals, he had 
surpassed Carpio in the polls and seemed to have a 
chance to win a majority in November. 

In October, both the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Constitutionality ruled against Ríos 
Montt, and he and his entire national slate of con- 
gressional candidates were disqualified. (The Gua- 
temalan constitution allows the election of con- 
gressmen both from districts and from national 
party slates. District candidates from parties sup- 
porting Ríos Montt remained eligible.) The 
general, nevertheless, continued to campaign, urg- 
ing his supporters to protest by casting blank or 
spoiled ballots. 

As election day approached, the campaign be- 
came a three-way rate. Carpio led in all the polls. 
Second place was held by Guatemala City Mayor 
Alvaro Arzu. In third place was evangelical busi- 
nessman Jorge Serrano Elfas, who had gained 
stature from a debate with President Cerezo and 
who was winning the support of evangelicals who 
had formerly-backed Rios Montt. With all three 
leading candidates adopting similar conservative 
positions and avoiding discussion of basic issues like 
control over the military and human rights abuses, 
the major issue seemed to be how many Guatemal- 
ans would follow Rfos Montt’s appeal and cast 
blank ballots. 

On November 11, election day, Carpio won 25.7 
percent; Serrano finished a close second, winning 
24.2 percent of the vote (Carpio and Serrano then 
moved on to the January 6, 1991, runoff elections). 
Taking advantage of the Christian Democrats’ rural 
organization, Cabrera won 17.5 percent of the vote, 
narrowly edging out Arzu, who received 17.3 per- 
cent. No other candidate won 5 percent of the vote. 
Seven percent cast null or blank votes, considerably 


2Central America Report (Guatemala), November 16, 1990, 
pp. 345-346. Hereafter cited as CAR. 

3Ibid., November 23, 1990, p. 359. 

4]t was estimated that each $5 rise in the price ofa barrel of oil 
cost Guatemala more than 3.2 percent of its annual export 
earnings. i 


fewer than had been anticipated. Only 47 percent of 
eligible Guatemalans even bothered to vote, a 
statistic that reflected widespread disillusionment 
with the entire electoral process. ? 

The results of congressional elections were even 
more fragmented. The UCN won 41 seats, fol- 
lowed by the Christian Democrats with 27, 
Serrano’s Solidarity Action Movement with 18, and 
Arzu’s National Advancement party with 12. 
Twelve other seats went to parties that had sup- 
ported Ríos Montt, and 6 went to minor parties. 
The UCN won 132 mayoral races, followed by the 
Christian Democrats with 86.3 

Carpio’s prestige was damaged by the narrow 
margin of his first place finish. In the weeks follow- 
ing the elections, Serrano had the greatest success in 
attracting followers of the defeated candidates to his 
side. On January 6, 1991, he won the runoff elec- 
tions, receiving more than 60 percent of the vote. 
On January 14, 1991, he was inaugurated as Gua- 


temala’s new President. 


THE PROBLEMS FACING SERRANO 

In addition to a badly divided Congress and a 
disillusioned population, Guatemala’s new Presi- 
dent inherits a host of problems. Foremost among . 
these is the economy, which has been hurt in recent 
years by a combination of external and internal 
problems. The external factors include low world 
prices for coffee, which is Guatemala’s leading ex- 
port, and the rapid rise in petroleum prices.* The 
economy has also been affected by declining eco- 
nomic assistance, especially from the United States 
government. 

On the domestic front, government corruption 
and inefficiency, increasing political violence and 
Spreading ecological degradation weakened the 
Cerezo administration’s efforts to promote econom- 
ic development. Failed coup attempts in 1988 and 
1989 undermined efforts to attract foreign capital 
and to discourage local capital flight. The govern- 
ment reformed tax laws, but enforcement remained 
sporadic at best. One government economist 
declared that “in Guatemala there is no such thing 
as taxes, only voluntary donations.” The resulting 
drop in revenues caused a chronic budget deficit 
and severely constrained spending on social ser- 
vices. Hospitals were threatened with closure, and 
government expenditures on elementary education 
dropped to approximately $40 per student. The 
government’s failed economic programs also con- 
tributed to spiraling inflation, which totaled 42 per- 
cent for the first 10 months of 1990. Prices of basic 
foodstuffs were hit hardest, rising 61 percent. 

The economic morass made life even more dif- 
ficult for most Guatemalans, 70 percent of whom 
were already living in poverty. Most lacked ade- 


quate housing, and malnutrition appeared to be in- 
creasing. Laws designed to ameliorate the poor’s 
plight were either ignored or openly defied. When 
the administration attempted to set a minimum 
rural daily wage at 10 quetzales (roughly US$2) the 
legislation was denounced by the National Agricul- 
turalists Union, which represented major agricul- 
tural export producers. 

Economic pressures eased somewhat by fall, 
1990. Good coffee and grain harvests helped stabi- 
lize the value of the quetzal. Fresh foreign loans in- 
creased currency reserves, which had reached 
dangerously low levels. Tourism grew and the 
economy was expected to grow nearly 3 percent in 
1990, approximately equal to the increase in 
population. But the outlook for 1991, especially if 
petroleum prices rose still further, was less hopeful. 

Economic prospects would improve considerably 
if the problem of internal violence were solved. One 
hopeful sign was the peace talks held with left-wing 
guerrillas in 1990. The guerrillas were divided into 
several groups, but negotiated under the umbrella 
of the Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity 
(URNG). The talks began with a March, 1990, 
meeting in Norway between the government- 
created National Reconciliation Commission 
(CNR), of which Serrario was a member, and 
URNG representatives. This was followed by a 
meeting in Spain between the CNR, the URNG 
and representatives of Guatemala’s legal political 
parties in May, 1990. At this meeting the guerrillas 
agreed not to disrupt the November elections. In 
September the guerrillas met in Canada with 
representatives of the nation’s major private 
economic groups, and soon thereafter the URNG 
and CRN met in Ecuador with representatives 
from Guatemala’s leading religious bodies. Finally, 
in October, social and community organizations 
met with the guerrillas in Mexico. 

Progress at these talks was limited and direct gov- 
ernment-guerrilla negotiations would have to wait 
until the new administration was in office. For- 
midable obstacles remained, notably army hostility 
` toward the guerrillas and guerrilla demands that 
the military be held accountable for past human 
rights abuses. The fact that the process was con- 
tinuing gave some cause for hope. 


ENDEMIC VIOLENCE 
The human rights situation in Guatemala was 
less promising. The deterioration that had begun in 


William Gasperini, “Street Children under Assault by 
Guatemalan Police,” Christian Science Monitor, September 20, 
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1989 accelerated in 1990. On January 12, 1990, 
Salvadoran leftist leader Hector Oqueli Colindres 
and a companion were kidnapped in the middle of 
Guatemala City. That same evening their bodies 
were discovered. Despite repeated government 
pledges and technical help provided by the United 
States, no one has been charged with their murder. 

Oqueli was not the only foreigner to fall victim to 
Guatemala’s endemic violence. In June, Michael 
DeVine, a United States citizen living in 
Guatemala, was found murdered near his ranch. 
An investigation showed the strong probability of 
military involvement in DeVine’s murder. Pressure 
from the United States helped lead to the arrest of 
five army enlisted men, but no charges were filed 
against the officers who commanded them. 

Most victims of the violence were Guatemalans. 
A few, like anthropologist Myrna Mack, the leader 
of the National Council of Displaced Persons, Luís 
Miguel Solis Pajarito, and Christian Democratic 
leader Sebastian Morales, were prominent. But 
most were average citizens, students, labor leaders 
and local political figures. The government’s 
Human Rights Attorney, Ramiro de León Carpio, 
charged that there had been 276 political murders 
and 145 disappearances in Guatemala in the first 
nine months of 1990. Despite a lack of funds and 
staff, threats to his life, and a conspicuous lack of 
support for his efforts, de León Carpio persisted in 
his grisly task of documenting his government's in- 
ability to protect the lives of its citizens. 

The deteriorating human rights situation cap- 
tured international attention in late 1990 when a 
Christian Science Monitor report in September and an 
ABC television program in December reported that 
Guatemalan police were murdering street 
children. On December 2, in the town of Santiago 
Atitlán, an army unit killed 13 Zutuhil Indians and 
seriously wounded another 19. The military, after 
initially denying responsibility, arrested the lieute- 
nant in charge of the local detachment and a non- 
commissioned officer. Defense Minister General 
Juan Leonel Bolanos announced that they would be 
tried by military courts “because they committed a 
punishable crime.” 

The arrests in the Santiago Atitlán and the 
DeVine cases showed that members of the security 
forces may be losing their virtual immunity to pro- 
secution. But there was no evidence that this was 
the case in hundreds of other less publicized cases. 
Even if trials were held, final convictions and sen- 
tencing were a problem. Guatemala’s police and 
Judicial systems barely function. Corruption 
abounds, a problem compounded by inefficiency, 
lack of funds and a climate of intimidation that has 
managed to paralyze all but the most dedicated 
officials. 
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PLACATING THE MILITARY 

In 1988 and 1989, the government successfully 
withstood coup attempts by small groups of dis- 
gruntled officers who were reportedly supported by 
far-right elements in the private sector. No coups 
were attempted in 1990, although rumors of coup 
plots circulated throughout the year. It was clear 
that the military still runs its own internal affairs 
without civilian interference. 

Unlike their counterparts a decade earlier, most of 
the officer corps opposed coups or direct involvement 
in partisan politics. By not favoring a candidate and 
by permitting a President—even one who had lost 
much of his public support—to retain his office, 
most officers believed they were supporting 
democracy. But these same officers remained com- 
mitted to military autonomy and immunity from 
civil prosecution for acts committed while on active 
duty. While direct military involvement, especially 
at the higher levels, in human rights violations was 
probably declining, the armed forces showed no 
disposition to deal with those in the police, the 
private sector or at lower levels of the military who 
violated human rights. Until this attitude changes, 
civilian government in Guatemala will remain 
weak and basic improvements in human rights will 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

There were significant developments in Gua- 
temala’s foreign relations in 1990. Relations with 
the United States were strained as economic 
assistance levels declined and concerns over human 
rights and drug trafficking increased. The Bush ad- 
ministration’s 1991 request for assistance to Guate- 
mala was $120 million, one-third less than the aid 
request four years earlier. Congress cut this to only 
$2.9 million in military assistance, $60 million in 
economic support funds and $34.3 million in 
development assistance. The administration de- 
layed half the $60 million in economic support 
funds for fiscal year 1990 because of disputes over 
Guatemala’s fiscal policies and suspended a 
_ $16.4-million program to improve health condi- 
tions for children because of government 
mismanagement of the funds. 

Human rights issues also caused increasing 
strains. A February, 1990, United States State 
Department report on human rights conditions 
substantiated reports that security forces were par- 
ticipating in “extrajudicial killing, disappearances 
and other serious abuses” in Guatemala. United 
States Ambassador to Guatemala Thomas Strook 
pressured Guatemala to improve human rights 
conditions, and the United States supported 
criticism of Guatemala at the United Nations 
Human Rights meetings in Geneva. On December 


21, 1990, the United States State Department 
suspended the $2.9 million in military aid to 
Guatemala because of the pattern of human rights 
abuses, including the government’s failure to 
resolve the June murder of Michael DeVine. 

Narcotics were also a major issue in United 
States-Guatemalan relations. The United States 
increased its participation in joint anti-narcotics 
operations, but it also publicly criticized narcotics- 
related corruption in the Guatemalan government. 
This led President Cerezo to charge that the United 
States was spreading reports that Christian Dem- 
ocratic party presidential candidate Alfonso Cabre- 
ra had links to drug traffickers. 

Guatemala’s relations with its neighbors were 
relatively tranquil in 1990. Efforts to promote the 
return of Indians who had sought refuge in Mexico 
during the civil conflict in the 1980’s slowly dragged 
forward. A few returned, accompanied by United 
Nations representatives, but most still felt more 
secure living in refugee camps in Mexico. 

The country’s continuing border dispute with 
Belize remained unresolved, and both nations con- 
tinued inching toward a final settlement. In June, 
1990, Guatemalan Foreign Minister Ariel Rivera 
reiterated Guatemala’s formal position that it would 
not recognize Belize as an independent state until 
the border issue was settled. The following month 
President Cerezo met with Belize’s Prime Minister, 
George Price, for several days of discussions. After 
these talks, Cerezo publicly expressed his hope that 
Belize would join the Central American Common 
Market “the moment we reach an agreement on our 
current dispute.” 

Reviving the Common Market and seeking other 
ways to promote development in Central America 
topped the agenda of regional issues for 1990. In 
June, Guatemala hosted a meeting of Central 
American Presidents to address regional issues. 
While full implementation of such proposals was 
hampered by the ongoing conflict in El Salvador 
and the economic chaos in Nicaragua, it was clear 
that the regional agenda was shifting from fears of 
war to hopes for peace. 

Thus the situation in Guatemala was at best 
mixed in 1990. The rudiments of a democratic sys- 
tem survived and there were signs that the economy 
might improve and that human rights conditions 
might be less dismal in 1991. As a new administra- 
tion takes office, it faces the challenge of moving for- 
ward. Guatemalans hope that this is possible, 
which is better than no hope at all. E 
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SŘ 
WORLD DOCUMENTS 


CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTIONS ON THE USE OF 
FORCE IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


On January 12, 1991, the United States Congress approved a resolution authorizing 
President George Bush to use United States armed Jorces in the Persian Gulf in support of 
United Nations Resolution 678, which permits the use of force to remove Iraqi troops occupy- 
ing Kuwait (for the text of the United Nations resolution, see Current History, February, 
1991). The resolution passed by a vote of 52 to 47 in the Senate and by a vote of 250 to 183 in 
the House. Excerpts from the resolution authorizing the use of force and from two resolutions 


that were rejected follow. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR USE OF MILITARY 
FORCE AGAINST IRAQ RESOLUTION 
Proposed in the House by Representatives Stephen J. 

Solarz (D., N.Y.) and Robert H. Michel (R., Ill.); and 

in the Senate by Senators Robert Dole (R., Kansas) and 

John W. Warner (R., Virg.). 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This joint resolution may be cited as the “Author- 
ization for Use of Military Force Against Iraq 
Resolution.” 

SECTION 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR USE 
OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
(a) AUTHORIZATION. — The President is au- 

thorized, subject to subsection (b), to use United 

States Armed Forces pursuant to United Nations 

Security Council Resolution 678 (1990) in order to 

achieve implementation of Security Council Res- 

olutions 660, 661, 662, 664, 665, 666, 667, 669, 

670, 674, and 677. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR DETERMINA- 
TION THAT USE OF MILITARY FORCE IS 
NECESSARY. — Before exercising the authority 
granted in subsection (a), the President shall make 
available to the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
his determination that— 

(1) the United States has used all appropriate 
diplomatic and other peaceful means to obtain com- 
pliance by Iraq with the United Nations Security 
Council resolutions cited in subsection (a); and 

(2) that those efforts have not been and would not 
be successful in obtaining such compliance. 

(c) WAR POWERS RESOLUTION 

REQUIREMENTS. — 

(1) SPECIFIC STATUTORY AUTHORIZA- 
TION. — Consistent with section 8(a) (1) of the 
War Powers Resolution, the Congress declares that 
this section is intended to constitute specific 
statutory authorization within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5(b) of the War Powers Resolution. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER REQUIRE- 


MENTS. —Nothing in this resolution supersedes 
any requirement of the War Powers Resolution. 
SEC, 3 REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

At least once every 60 days, the President shall 
submit to the Congress a summary on the status of 


efforts to obtain compliance by Iraq with the resolu- 
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tions adopted by the United Nations Security 
Council in response to Iraq’s aggression. 


MITCHELL-NUNN RESOLUTION 

Proposed by Senators George J. Mitchell (D., Maine) 
and Sam Nunn (D., Ga.) and rejected in the Senate. 

The Congress authorizes the use of American 
military force to enforce the United Nations eco- 
nomic embargo against Iraq, to defend Saudi 
Arabia from direct Iraqi attack and to protect 
American forces in the region. 

The Congress believes that continued applica- 
tion of international sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait is the wisest 
course at this time and should be sustained, but 
does not rule out declaring war or authorizing the 
use of force at a later time should that be necessary 
to achieve the goal of forcing Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 


HAMILTON-GEPHARDT RESOLUTION 

Proposed by Representatives Lee H. Hamilton (D., 
Ind.) and Richard A. Gephardt (D., Mo.) and rejected in 
the House. 

The Congress authorizes continued use of Amer- 
ican military force to enforce the United Nations 
economic embargo against Iraq, to defend Saudi 
Arabia from direct Iraqi attack and to protect 
American forces in the region. 

The Congress believes that continued applica- 
tion of international sanctions and diplomatic ef- 
forts to pressure Iraq to leave Kuwait is the wisest 
course at this time and should be sustained. | 
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PANAMA 
(Continued from page 116) 
Panama once again became eligible for programs 
within the framework of the Caribbean Basin In- 
itiative.* Panama received a generous sugar quota 
from the United States and was granted credit 
through the Export-Import Bank and the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. '° 

The economy began to recover slowly during 
1990, although urban unemployment remained 
high. Recovery was fueled by modest increases in 
domestic and foreign banking deposits that partially 
restored funding for a variety of economic activities. 
Increases in economic growth in the range of two 
percent were forecast for the year, a substantial 
change from the negative growth rates from 1988 to 
1989. 

The government’s National Strategy for Devel- 
opment and Modernization of the Economy was 
not universally accepted, because of its adverse im- 
plications for the labor sector and sections of the 
business community. Supported by Vice President 
Ford, the plan stressed the privatization of the 
economy and increased competitiveness in the in- 
_ ternational marketplace through the reduction of 

tariff protection for domestic industry. The 
Association of Panamanian Industrialists voiced its 
opposition to the plan; so did the National Council 
of Organized Workers. The latter believed that pro- 
posed changes in the labor code would undermine 
the gains that had been made by organized labor 
during the years Torrijos had been in power. !! 

The reactivation of the economy was also slowed 
by a major disagreement between Panama and the 
United States with regard to the terms under which 
United States aid would be disbursed. The United 
States wanted to make disbursal of a portion of this 
aid contingent on Panama’s signing of a Mutual 
Legal Assistance Agreement, which would have 
weakened the country’s bank secrecy laws. United 
States investigators would have gained access to the 
accounts of people who were suspected not only of 
money laundering but also of fiscal crimes like tax 
evasion. 

Because Panama’s service economy is heavily de- 
pendent on banking activities, many Panamanians 
object to what they view as a United States effort to 
destroy their banking system. The issue has quickly 


*Editor’s note: For further details on the Caribbean Basin In- 
itiative, see Aaron Segal’s article in this issue. 
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become one of national sovereignty, with Foreign 
Minister Julio Linares speaking out against the 
ratification of this agreement. (Costa Rica’s 
legislature has refused to ratify the agreement.) 


FADING HOPES FOR DEMOCRACY 

Panama’s economy is slowly recovering, and this 
favorable trend is likely to continue. At the same 
time, the hopes for a fully functioning democracy 
are quickly fading. Deep tensions exist within the 
governing coalition and between this coalition and 
the followers of Noriega’s military regime. These 
tensions have set the stage for continuing social and 
political turmoil and for the reemergence of the 
Public Force. 

As political difficulties mount, there has been a 
tendency to blame the civilian leaders. In par- 
ticular, President Endara has become a target for 
criticism; he is viewed as too passive and too 
diverted by his recent marriage. It has been sug- 
gested that Vice President Arias Calderon harbors 
presidential ambitions that negatively affect his col- 
laboration with Endara, and that Vice President 
Ford has proposed an ill-advised economic program 
that faces vehement opposition from many key sec- 
tors. 

While united and effective leadership is impor- 
tant, Panama’s political problems run deeper. In 
the 10 years before the United States invasion, 
Panamanians tried unsuccessfully to establish their 
own form of democracy. The fact that democracy 
eventually had to be imposed through military in- 
vasion suggests that Panama’s political problems 
will not be solved merely through a change in 
civilian leadership. 

At the heart of the ongoing political problem is 
the fact that Panama has been divided historically 
into two mutually isolated and antagonistic socio- 
racial groups. One of these groups is led by the 
white urban commercial elite and currently 
governs. The other is composed largely of blacks 
and mulattoes who have operated at the margins of 
Panamanian society. Their main institutional 
representative since the 1960s has been the 
military. 12 

A fundamental reconciliation between these two 
groups offers the only solution to Panama’s ongoing 
political crisis. Without such a reconciliation, 
Panama will suffer many more years of political tur- 
moil and an eventual return to military rule. If the 
Panamanian military returns to power, it will prob- 
ably do so’ because of continued political turmoil 
and the attempts by civilian politicians to elicit 
military help to win the 1994 presidential elections. 
The military would then exercise power behind the 
scenes, as it did during the late 1950’s and the early 
1960's. a 








NICARAGUA 
(Continued from page 120) 


Despite these competing visions, a consensus was 
reached (and backed unanimously by the National 
Assembly) that this would be a social and economic 
concertación between the government and economic 
groups and that it would not directly involve 
political parties. The government presented its pro- 
gram to the participants on September 20 and sub- 
sequently began formal discussions with 35 labor 
federations and producer groups. After five weeks 
of negotiations, with some interruptions, an accord 
was signed on October 26. The government was 
asked: 


to seek preferential treatment from the interna- 
tional community to resolve the foreign debt; 

è to convert currency to the gold cordoba; 

è to reduce the fiscal deficit by improving tax col- 
lection and by cutting oil consumption, military 
spending and superfluous spending; 

_ @ to maintain the health and education budgets 
at current levels for 1990 and 1991; 

© to support privatization while respecting the 
workers’ right to participate in ownership of shares; 

è to return or compensate for unjustly confis- 
cated property; 

® to set minimum wages in accordance with the 
prices of a basic food basket; 

eto allow the creation of private financial 
institutions. 


At the same time, workers were asked to promote 
social peace and exhaust all negotiating mecha- 
nisms before resorting to strikes.® 

The accord achieved a social truce for six 
months, buying time for the government to pursue 
its economic plan and to present a national consen- 
sus to international donors. But while the accord 
provided support for the government’s program in 
general terms, specific formulas and terms would 
have to be negotiated subsequently in order to 
stabilize the economy. Further, an important ex- 
ception to the signatories was the Council of Higher 
Organizations for Private Enterprise (COSEP), the 
conservative chamber of commerce, which accept- 
ed the accord in general, but refused to sign it be- 
cause the final document did not declare null the 
property rights the Sandinistas had acquired before 
February 25, 1990. 





Economic and Social Concerted Agreement, reprinted in 
FBIS, October 29, 1990, pp. 20-21. 

*Centro para la Promoción, la Investigación y el Desarrollo 
Rural y Social (CIPRES), Cuadernos Agrarios 6, October, 1990, 
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CONTRAS AND RURAL CRISIS 

During the first week of May, 1990, President 
Chamorro met with contra leaders for 15 hours; the 
meeting resulted in an agreement that the contras 
would honor the June 10 deadline for disarmament 
and the government would produce a plan to re- 
duce the army by that date. On May 31, special 
tracts of land were designated for the use of the 
demobilized contras. Here they would receive in- 
dividual parcels of land, create their own rural 
police force, and be provided with housing, roads, 
schools and hospitals. 

One of the motivations behind setting aside the 
tracts was the contras’ perceived need for security. 
However, as fear of the Sandinistas subsided, many 
demobilized fighters abandoned the tracts for their 
original homes. An estimated 70 percent of the de- 
mobilized contras nationwide did not possess any 
land.° This created a new pressure for land and led 
to the creation of the National Agrarian Reform 
Commission, composed of representatives from the 
government, farmers’ groups, the farm workers 
union, the contras and the armed forces. With 
parallel regional and local commissions, the com- 
mission would identify available land and assign 
plots to the demobilized fighters as well as to 
peasants who had not received land during the 
earlier agrarian reforms. 

A combination of several factors led to the third 
general crisis facing the new government— the de- 
mands and defiance of the rural sectors. The pres- 
sure for land from contras returning to their birth- 
places became intertwined with the grievances of 
local politicians sympathetic to the Godoy faction 
with regard to the relationship between the govern- 
ment and the FSLN. 

Discontent varied by region. For example, pres- 
sure for land seemed most acute in the Matagalpa re- 
gion, where 8,000 demobilized contras and 5,500 
“historical claimants” (peasants who were still waiting 
to receive land promised under Sandinista agrarian 
reform) sought parcels. As of mid-November, only 
about 1,000 contras had received land. But the 
planned land distribution would be almost as far- 
reaching as the Sandinista agrarian reform: the 
estimated 400,000 manzanas ofland(1 manzana = 
1.7 acres) designated for distribution to the demo- 
bilized contras represents 80 percent of the total 
land distributed in the Matagalpa region during the 
10 years of the Sandinista government. 10 

The Estelí region had far fewer demobilized con- 
tras but faced the additional problem of 2,500 
refugee families returning from Honduras. In both 
Estelí and Matagalpa, the pressure for land, the 
polarization of society resulting from the war and, 
weapons in the hands of civilians led to sometimes 
violent land occupations in the latter half of 1990; 
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they will no doubt remain potential flashpoints for 
conflict. 

In contrast, the Chontales region did not face a 
shortage of land for its 6,000 demobilized and 8,000 
“historical claimants.” By mid-November, 90 per- 
cent of the contras requesting land in the region had 
received parcels. Despite this progress, accumu- 
lated tension erupted in this heavily UNO region in 
November, when civilians, demobilized contras 
and mayors blocked the main highways and pre- 
sented a list of political demands to the government. 
The demands included the removal of General 
Humberto Ortega and the ministers of the presi- 
dency and interior, the removal of the local San- 
dinista police and military chiefs, the removal of ar- 
my bases from the region and the creation ofa rural 
police force organized by the ex-contras. At the 
same time, a national movement of mayors began 
to form to lobby the national government for 
resources and political concessions. 


ANOTHER NEW BEGINNING? 

As the year came to a close, Nicaraguans began 
to speak of yet another new beginning. The con- 
stitutional period of Violeta Chamorro’s term ac- 
tually began in January, 1991, since a political 
accord had moved up the election and the inaugura- 
tion. Despite strife and turmoil, the first eight 
months of Chamorro’s term reflected the natural 
process of a society in transition. The FSLN and 
UNO adjusted to their new positions in the opposi- 
tion and the government, and specific sectors tested 
the limits of their strength in protecting their own 
interests. Although stability is still tenuous, Nica- 
raguans are trying to rebuild their shattered econ- 
omy and society through their experiments with 
new methods of bargaining, compromise and 
negotiation. a 





EL SALVADOR 
(Continued from page 124) 

Zamora has determined that sufficient evidence ex- 
ists, the men have not yet been brought to trial. 

The pretrial process has been difficult. Crucial 
evidence has been lost; several witnesses have con- 
tradicted their initial depositions, others have re- 
canted or have been difficult to locate.6 New 
revelations have also been made, including the dis- 
closure of a key meeting of military commanders at- 
tended by President Cristiani on the eve of the 
murders; testimony by United States Army Major 
Eric Buckland suggesting that high-ranking officers 


®The most notable piece of lost evidence is the logbook regis- 
tering the movement of personnel in and out of the military 
academy; it was reportedly lost or burned on orders of Jamor 
Camilo Hernández, deputy director of the academy; later it was 
somehow found. It is now in the judge’s possession. 


knew of Colonel Benavides’s intentions but did not 
stop him; and the June, 1990, arrest of the former 
deputy director of the academy, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Jamor Camilo Herndndez, for concealing 
evidence. 

Benavides’s case is likely to be resolved. An ener- 
getic and honest judge is presiding; even though the 
testimony of codefendants cannot be admitted 
under Salvadoran law, there seems to be enough 
forensic evidence linking the accused to the murder, 
and both President Cristiani and Defense Minister 
Ponce have given their depositions to the judge. 
Most important, external pressure will not de- 
crease. An 11-member United States congressional 
delegation, headed by Representative Joseph 
Moakley (D., Mass.), visited El Salvador on a fact- 
finding mission and issued a critical report that per- 
suaded many members of Congress to vote for a re- 
duction in aid to El Salvador; levels of funding and 
a satisfactory outcome to the case will remain 
linked. Members of the Spanish Parliament have 
also visited frequently and have expressed their con- 
cern. Father José María Tojeira, Jesuit Provincial 
for Central America, has carefully monitored the 
proceedings and will not accept a whitewash; and 
Archbishop Rivera y Damas has continually de- 
manded justice. If the process continues, most of 
the truth may be known. Whether justice will be 
served remains to be seen. 


MANAGING THE TRANSITION 

Ending the war and successfully managing the 
transition require that the government confront and 
resolve human rights issues. After 11 years of civil 
war, it is clear that the war and the transition are in- 
extricably linked. This is precisely where the prob- 
lem lies. Their interrelatedness continues to bedevil 
attempts at resolving the crisis exclusively by the 
force of arms, or by suffocating war with economic 
growth or social justice or democratic politics. 

Salvadoran politics remains a kingdom of unan- 
ticipated consequences. This is partly the Salvador- 
ans’ own fault: the hatred, arrogance and stubborn- 
ness of the extremist minority still hold the rest of 
the country hostage. It is also partly the fault of 
others with sufficient influence to nudge Salvador- 
ans to implement innovations that address only one 
aspect of the problem and may, despite the best in- 
tentions, complicate others. 

Salvadorans may not find the answer either. 
There is no military doctrine to defeat guerrillas 
and extensive urban terrorism simultaneously with- 
out destroying democratic institutions in the pro- 
cess — no country has successfully completed a dem- 
ocratic transition in the middle of a civil war. 

Salvadoran politicians may or may not balance 
budgets and they may or may not restart the econ- 


omy. However, if they compromise the rule of law, 
the limited power diffusion afforded by the transi- 
tion will become an engine of conflict, not recon- 
ciation. In Alfredo Cristiani, Salvadoran conser- 
vatives have a unique opportunity to vindicate 
themselves and help others participate in building a 
law-abiding society where the logic of the market is 
tempered by the corrective mechanisms of pluralist 
politics. In Alvaro de Soto and a full-fledged media- 
tion by the United Nations, all Salvadorans have a 
good chance, perhaps the last one, to allow others to 
help them to reach reconciliation. a 


CUBA IN CRISIS 
(Continued from page 104) 
crackdown on “economic crime” began, with 200 
people arrested on charges of “illicit and corrupt ac- 
tivities.” The parallel market, at which a variety of 
goods had been available at higher prices, was shut 
down altogether in November. 

While attempting to “equitably distribute” in- 
creasingly scarce supplies, the government also 
tried to increase domestic production of previously 
imported products. Top priority was given to a 
Food Program that includes, among other ele- 
ments: replacing fuel-starved tractors with oxen; 
emphasizing pork production and authorizing pri- 
vate pig-raising; introducing sugarcane by-prod- 
ucts into animal feed to replace grain that failed to 
arrive from the Soviet Union; creating new food 
products like hamburgers (nicknamed “Mac- 
Castros”) stretched with non-meat fillers and bread 
made from yam flour; increasing the area of plan- 
tain irrigated with the production-enhancing 
“microjet” irrigation method; constructing addi- 
tional facilities for rice growing and dairy produc- 
tion; and raising freshwater fish in Cuba’s inland 
lakes. 

Perhaps the most important changes in agricul- 
‘tural policy were those relating to the labor force. In 
a September, 1990, speech Castro officially blessed 
the principle of increasing material incentives for 
agricultural workers. With little publicity, some 
state farms were broken up into small units tilled by 
“minibrigades,” who cultivate a given plot year 
round and are paid exclusively in relation to pro- 
duction. This is a significant departure from the 
previous system, in which workers on huge state 
farms completed discrete, separate tasks and had no 
vested interest in the land’s productivity. Castro 
conceded that some crops, like garlic and peppers, 
would probably be best cultivated by private 
farmers. 

“Interviews in Havana, October, 1990; “In Cuba Crews 
Hasten to Build Rural Housing,” The Miami Herald, October 
24, 1990. 


‘Minfar on Improving Quality at Enterprises,” Bohemia 
(Havana), July 20, 1990. 
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The authorities also tried to overcome the chron- 
ic shortage of labor in the countryside by mobilizing 
urban residents. Construction crews erected huge 
dormitories in rural areas for the more than 20,000 
Havana residents who are completing two- to three- 
week stints of agricultural labor.1* Some urban 
workers are being offered higher salaries if they 
move permanently to the countryside, but they are 
allowed to decline the offer. Others who reject 
employment in agriculture, primarily redundant 
factory and office workers, will be paid for one 
month and thereafter “receive no guaranteed 
wage.” 

Some agricultural prices are being raised, and 
the role of state-controlled marketing organizations 
(in whose hands as much as 80 percent of some 
crops sometimes rotted before reaching the con- 
sumer) is being curtailed. Much food is now 
transported directly from producer to market using 
privately licensed trucks. 

Another key element of the economic effort is the 
decision to apply new management techniques de- 
veloped in the military to 100 civilian enterprises in 
1991. As summarized by a military spokesman, the 
management philosophy is based on the “awareness 
that our labor legislation provides excessive protec- 
tion to bad workers and therefore discourages good 
workers.” Under the military experiment, changes 
have been made “to favor company management” 
and “job security [is] only provided to a good 
worker.”15 

Clearly some of the reform suggestions emerging 
from the Llamamiento debate have been accepted by 
the authorities. However, many Cuban economists 
believe that more market mechanisms must be in- 
troduced, and a higher level of privatization 
tolerated, if the economy is to survive the present 
crisis. ; 

Whether the adjustments introduced thus far will 
be sufficient to forestall economic chaos is uncer- 
tain. Even the most optimistic Cuban economists 
concede that the new programs and management 
strategies will take between one and two years to 
produce significant results. If the Soviet economy 
implodes, Cuba will not have that safety margin. If 
Soviet supplies decline in a phased manner over the 
coming two years, then the new policies may pro- 
duce some positive results. 


POLITICAL CHANGE 

The final factor that will determine the revolu- 
tion’s survival chances is political. The Llamamiento 
and the partial political opening it entails have pro- 
duced some interesting proposals and policy 
changes. 

In the course of the Llamamiento debates, citizens 
(particularly young people born after the revolu- 
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tion) complained that the government is not respon- 
sive to their needs. Among the most common 
recommendations were proposals that: 


® the National Assembly be transformed from a rub- 

ber stamp for the Council of State into a democratical- 

ly representative body with true power; 

è the Cuban Communist party membership criteria 

be broadened to permit the inclusion of individuals 
. with a wider variety of views, including Christians 

and homosexuals; 

e cultural and press policies be adjusted to permit ex- 

pression of unconventional ideas and a more honest 

examination of Cuban society; 

è the desire to travel abroad not be treated as un- 

patriotic; 

e the Cuban bureaucracy be overhauled to make it 

more responsive to individual citizens’ needs. 


By late 1990, the Cuban government had respond- 
ed to some, though by no means all, the suggestions 
arising from the debate. 

Early in the year, election formalities within par- 
ty cells were changed from a show of hands to secret 
ballots, and the new system was subsequently ex- 
tended to the mass organizations. Castro also 
reached out to some religious groups. Overtures 
were particularly directed at Protestant sects, who, 
it was claimed, had supported the revolution and 
had been unjustly discriminated against in the past. 
Relations remained frosty with the Catholic 
Church, however, and a visit by the pope was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The concerns of the younger generation also 
began to receive more attention. The head of the 
Union of Young Communists (UJC), 34-year-old 
Roberto Robaina, was promoted within the party 
and was authorized to reform his organization. 
Under Robaina’s leadership, the UJC has tried to 
present a “hip” image, sponsoring rock concerts and 
supporting the argument that the young should be 
permitted a greater role in decision making. '6 

In May, the government significantly loosened 
some of the restrictions on cultural expression, per- 
mitting exhibits of works implicitly criticizing the 
revolution. The authorities then backtracked, but 
by the end of the year cultural expression was 
somewhat freer than it had been in 1989. 


'6Interview — Roberto Robaina: Proving That Socialism Is 
Better,” Cuba International (Havana), September, 1990. 

‘Interviews with Cuban government officials, Havana, Oc- 
tober, 1990. 

‘Bureaucracy Under Attack,” Cuba Business, October, 1990. 

18*Public Opinion—What Do People Think about Their 
Power?? Bohemia, July 6, 1990. 

2Castro Gives Speech on the 30th CDR Anniversary,” 
Havana Domestic Radio and Television, September 29, 1990. 

21Gunn, op. cit., p. 142. 


The authorities also responded to pressure wit 
regard to travel restrictions. In the fall it lowered th 
age limit for foreign travel by 10 years (to 40 fc 
women and 45 for men), and by December official 
were stating privately that the age limit would soo: 
be eliminated altogether. 17 The relaxation of trave 
restrictions not only helps the authorities by partial 
ly placating the younger generation’s restiveness; i 
also creates conditions for a smooth, legal exodus c 
the disaffected from the country should political o 
economic conditions deteriorate. 

The authorities further surprised observers b 
announcing in October, 1990, that the Cuba 
Communist party bureaucracy would be reduce: 
by 50 percent. In the same measure, it was declare 
that appointments to party posts at municipal anc 
provincial levels would for the first time be mad 
by “direct, secret voting of party members.”!8 

The government also tried to respond to popula: 
dissatisfaction with local government bodies. A1 
August, 1990, poll by the Cuban magazine Bohemi 
showed that two out of five people “don’t feel wel 
represented by the state.”!9 A month later, 93 new 
“People’s Councils” were established in Havana; ir 
Castro’s words, they were to “fight the vices that the 
people, with reason, criticize.”2° Each council i: 
headed by a president selected by the electec 
delegates of a given municipality. The counci 
presidents are to work full time (rather than contin- 
uing in their normal jobs like regular delegates) anc 
are supposed to have more authority to make deci- 
sions concerning local matters. 

Cuban Communist party officials claim that ad- 
ditional political reforms are under way and will be 
announced shortly. However, the fourth party con- 
gress originally scheduled for the first half of 1991 
has been delayed until the second half of the year, 
partly because of the economic difficulties Cuba is 
facmg. There has also been evidence of second 
thoughts on the part of some leaders concerning the 
advisability of continuing the partial political open- 
ing at a time when economic conditions are likely to 
deteriorate and when the danger of United States 
aggression is perceived to be growing. 

The partial political opening authorized by the 
Llamamiento, whatever its future, is only one part ol 
the Cuban government's internal political plan. In- 
creased repression of those who challenge Castro’s 
power, or his socialist principles, is also part of 
government strategy. 

Over the last two years, individuals who criti- 
cized “the Castro personality cult,” who demon- 
strated in favor of perestroika, who questioned 
Cuban court procedures in politically sensitive 
trials, or who praised the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission have been arrested, convicted 
and sentenced.*! The repressive atmosphere is rein- 


forced by thc recmergence of the epithet “gusano” in 
official rhetoric. The term, which literally means 
“worm,” was used in the 1960’s and early 1970’s to 
describe those who opposed the revolution. The 
authorities have also organized bands of “irate 
neighbors” who besiege the homes of and hurl in- 
sults at those dissidents who were not imprisoned. 

The 1989 conviction and execution of close Cas- 
tro associate General Arnaldo Ochoa on drug 
smuggling charges, and speculation that his death 
was linked to a challenge to Castro, have added to 
fears about the danger of confronting the system. 
Although sentences in political cases have recently 
been softened somewhat, the Cuban government 
appears willing to use whatever repressive mea- 
sures it deems necessary to maintain “order.” 

It is hard to predict whether the combination of a 
partial political opening for the compliant and re- 
pression for the defiant will maintain social stability 
in Cuba. There is no doubt that the Cuban people 
are becoming increasingly disgruntled with the 
system. At the street level, complaints are louder 


than ever, and for the first time some Cubans are 


including Fidel Castro in their criticisms. To date, 
however, there has been no evidence of an orga- 
nized opposition able to threaten the regime’s sur- 
vival. The strategy of arresting dissidents while 
directing less well-organized grass-roots discontent 
into government-controlled channels has, so far, 
succeeded. 


CAN CUBA SURVIVE? 

It is impossible to say whether the Cuban regime 
will survive its current crisis. If the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, or of independent republics, remain 
in control and pursue their own economic self- 
interest in trade policy, and if the Persian Gulf crisis 
is resolved in a manner that lowers international oil 
prices, then the Cuban economy could squeak 
through. Cuba would suffer a major recession, with 
attendant food shortages and unemployment, but it 
would not entirely collapse. Economic strategists 
would have a grace period in which to build alter- 
native trade ties and to try to make the Cuban 
economy more efficient. 

The political unrest arising from a severe but non- 
catastrophic recession might also be containable. 
The effect of current and future reforms is hard to 
predict. If the bulk of the population is sufficiently 
concerned that overthrowing socialism would entail 
losing the social benefits the revolution has brought, 
like free health care and education, if the majority 
still has some affection for Castro and is disgruntled 
by the system’s inflexibility rather than opposed to 
its ideology, then an ongoing reform program may 
thwart a major popular uprising. If the repressive 
Cuban apparatus remains efficient and loyal, then 
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small protests will continue to be nipped in the bud. 
And if United States policy keeps providing oppor- 
tunities for Castro to claim that only socialism 
stands between Cuban independence and annexa- 
tion of the island by the United States, the possibili- 
ty that the current system could survive is further 
enhanced. 

If the Soviet economy implodes and oil prices 
skyrocket because of war in the Middle East, the 
outlook for Cuban socialism becomes far bleaker. 
In such a crisis, even the most progressive economic 
reforms would have little chance. The social unrest 
that would inevitably be produced by the ensuing 
economic catastrophe could conceivably be con- 
tained through a combination of repression and 
“safety valve” reforms, but the task would be for- 
midable. If the United States were to accompany 
such developments with rhetoric and policies de- 
signed to emphasize respect for Cuban sovereignty, 
then Fidel Castro would be deprived of his “made in 
Washington” nationalistic armor, and he would be 





even more vulnerable, B 
Pe a a 
MEXICO 


(Continued from page 112) 

and corruption. The reduction or elimination of 
Mexico’s many subsidies, import permits, regula- 
tions and licenses would substantially diminish op- 
portunities for the collection of mordidas, or bribes, 
by bureaucrats and party stalwarts. At the same 
time, the fact that Mexicans are being given a loud- 
er voice in economic decision-making may engen- 
der greater citizen participation in public affairs 
over the years. Such involvement is now anemic, as 
evidenced by high abstention rates in the 1988 na- 
tional elections (50 percent) and the 1990 elections 
in the states of Coahuila (75 percent) and Mexico 
(66 percent). 

Cynicism pervades attitudes toward politics in 
Mexico, and Salinas realizes that the PRI is more of 
a liability than an asset in any campaign to enhance 
his popularity and the credibility of his administra- 
tion. The Harvard-educated chief executive has 
tried to improve his standing by championing re- 
forms that have impelled renewed economic 
growth. He has also shown himself to be a jefe máx- 
imo by jailing dishonest union officials, self-serving 
businessmen, well-known tax cheats and notorious 
drug traffickers. 

In addition, Salinas has extended the olive 
branch to the Roman Catholic Church, long a po- 
litical pariah, by meeting with its local hierarchy, 
inviting key bishops to his inauguration and dis- 
patching a “personal envoy” to the Vatican (with 
which Mexico severed diplomatic relations in 
1859). In May, 1990, Salinas graciously welcomed 
Pope John Paul II on his trip to Mexico, and praised 
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him as a “messenger of peace.” 


SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 

Salinas shrewdly involved the pope in legitimiz- 
ing a National Solidarity Program (PRONASOL), 
his administration’s most ambitious attempt to ex- 
cite grass-roots support by providing funds for 
social projects in which communities invest sweat 
capital. On his second day in Mexico, John Paul IT 
offered a mags in Chalco, a sprawling Mexico state 
shantytown whose 500,000 inhabitants have 
become the focus of PRONASOL activities. “I ex- 
hort Christians and all men of good will in Mexico,” 
he said, “to reawaken a social conscience of solidar- 
ity.” In his 1990 State of the Nation address, the 
President claimed that, while avoiding the twin 
evils of populism and paternalism, the program was 
bringing medical care, potable water, power lines, 
telephone service, school buildings and secure land 
tenure to millions of impoverished Mexicans. In 
stressing PRONASOL's relevance to the poor who 
eke out a living in fetid slums, Salinas stated: 


We recognize the millions of our fellow countrymen 
who live in low-income neighborhoods as the true 
heirs of those who waged the Mexican revolution for 
land. And we respond to them today as the agrarian 
reform responded to their campesino grandparents. !7 


' This resounding salute came on the heels of the 
programs first anniversary, during which television 
stations and newspapers disseminated government- 
inspired features on PRONASOL's success in at- 
tacking local problems. Reportedly, 10 million peo- 
ple took part in the 50,000 activities held during the 
first National Solidarity Week. 
Even though the government insists that the pro- 
gram is nonpartisan and nonideological, critics 
claim that it represents a corruption-marred pa- 
` tronage machine, embellished with a fancy name 
and media hype. As proof of PRONASOL’s true 
_ political mission, detractors point to highly 
publicized activities in Chalco and in Chimalhua- 
cán, another large shantytown in Mexico state, 
* where voters chose local officials in November, 
1990. The PRI’s electoral triumph in both cities 
suggests that the urban poor care more about the 
benefits arising from a government venture than 
the motives underlying it. 

Salinas devoted almost one-fifth of his 1990 State 
of the Nation speech to extolling the virtues of the 
$1-billion National Solidarity Program. The in- 
itiative helps the President improve his legitimacy 
with this key constituency by projecting a reformist 
image for his administration, inviting favorable 
comparisons with Poland’s Solidarity movement. 
By circumventing entrenched state and local politi- 


17Salinas, op cit., p. 40. 


cians, the program facilitates the penetration of a 
relatively unorganized segment of the population 
by presidential emissaries, most of whom are PRI 
supporters. After all, the urban poor are not only 
the fastest growing segment of Mexican society, but 
they also flocked to Cárdenas’s candidacy in 1988 
and could follow suit in 1994 if they are not co-opted 
by the PRI. 

PRONASOL serves to identify and recruit au- 


‘thentic community leaders and link them to the 


government, thereby focusing them on constructive 
goals that buttress rather than challenge the official 
party’s hegemonic status. In visits to more than 300 
low-income communities, Salinas has placed his 
personal imprimatur on the program. Thus he has 
reinforced the patron-client relationship that tradi- 
tionally has linked the most successful Presidents to 
their countrymen. Salinas believes that by over- 
coming rich-poor cleavages, the National Solidarity 
Program will enhance the country’s unity and make 
it better able to defend national sovereignty amid 
increasing global involvement. 


SHATTERING TABOOS 

After more than two years in office, a confident 
and aggressive President Salinas has shattered 
taboos by opening a hugely statist economy to the 
bracing winds of market forces. His ability to pro- 
mote sustained growth depends on concluding a 
mutually beneficial free trade agreement with the 
United States, where he wins accolades from politi- 
cians, business leaders and the mass media. His 
freedom to negotiate the agreement despite carping 
from political opponents derives less from relatively 
modest political reforms than from the personal 
popularity he has won through decisive leadership 
and innovations like PRONASOL. 

Bilateral negotiations on a free trade agreement 
may complicate United States-Mexican relations. 
Because North American critics lack economic ar- 
guments to defeat the pact, they will decry the ex- 
cesses of Mexico’s authoritarian political system. 
Such criticism could embolden President Salinas’s 
domestic foes and test his commitment to social jus- 
tice and fair voting procedures, particularly in the 
mid-1991 congressional contests. Second only to 
advancing North American economic integration is 
the challenge to legitimize elections, which remain 
the Achilles’ heel of Mexican politics. E 








UNITED STATES POLICY 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Continued from page 100) 
stabilized an already fragile situation in Panama 
and created the first real foreign policy crisis for the 
Bush administration. Members of Congress across 


the political spectrum criticized the administration 
for not aiding the coup attempt. 

When the President ordered United States forces 
into combat in Panama on December 20, 1989, the 
ostensible trigger was the murder of a United States 
serviceman by Panamanian troops loyal to Nor- 
iega, But United States citizens have been mur- 
dered elsewhere in the world and the United States 
has not responded with military force. A combina- 
tion of factors, chief among them the perceived 
domestic costs of failing to act in Panama, resulted 
in an invasion. 

Bush’s popularity soared in public opinion polls 
within weeks, demonstrating the domestic political 
support for showing United States muscle in the 
fight against drug traffickers. Panamanians them- 
selves welcomed the United States troops, but reac- 
tion in the rest of the hemisphere was decidedly 
subdued. Vice President Quayle was forced to re- 
schedule visits to Mexico and Venezuela in the 
wake of the attack, and the OAS held an emergency 
session to denounce the invasion. The goodwill 
built up by prior consultation on hemispheric mat- 
ters was undone in one bold stroke and cooperation 
on an upcoming regional drug summit was tempor- 
arily jeopardized. 

As both Panamanians and Bush administration 
officials discovered, however, the short-term gains 
of overthrowing a dictatorship and extraditing Nor- 
iega to face drug charges created a long-term night- 
mare of reconstruction. The United States did not 
develop a policy for restructuring the Panamanian 
Defense Forces after Noriega’s departure; creating 
‘a civilian gendarmerie, or Public Force, out of the 
vestiges of the former PDF has been an uneasy and 
not altogether successful experiment. When former 
Noriega supporters attempted to rebel against the 
civilian police force in December, 1990, United 
States troops were called in to suppress the action. 
Such reliance on United States military force does 
not augur well for the stability of civilian rule. 

The defense issue is especially important in light 
of the larger question of whether Panama can take 
control of the Panama Canal on December 31, 
1999. Many in Congress doubt that the United 
States will leave the safety of the canal to the Public 
Force. Some even argue that the current situation 
may open the way for amending the canal treaties to 
allow the United States to maintain a military pres- 
ence in the area after 1999, 

Panama’s economy remains a disaster, in no 
small part due to the United States economic sanc- 
tions imposed in 1988. Panama’s gross national pro- 
duct declined by nearly one-fourth between 1987 
and 1989. The banking system was virtually para- 
lyzed and the unemployment rate rose to 25 percent 
just before the invasion. Recovery since the inva- 
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sion has been uneven, despite the infusion of $420 
million in United States aid. 

The country’s service economy, heavily depen- 
dent on banking, may also be damaged by the Bush 
administration’s proposed Mutual Legal Assistance 
agreement. The agreement would pry open Pan- 
amas secretive banking rules, which make the 
country attractive.to large depositors, and give 
United States federal prosecutors easy access to in- 
formation on cash flow and securities. While more 
than $1 billion in deposits has returned to Pana- 
manian banks since December, 1989, recovery may 
be compromised if the agreement is ratified by the 
Panamanian legislature (Costa Rica has refused to 
ratify a similar measure). The United States has 
linked further assistance, however, to Panama’s ac- 
ceptance of a Mutual Legal Assistance agreement. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

One year after the United States invasion of Pan- 
ama, initial hopes that it would give the Bush ad- 
ministration leverage to deal with other gnawing 
problems in Central America have faded. The chal- 
lenge of the post-cold war era will be to lay a foun- 
dation for constructive United States involvement 
in the region, in the absence of threats from outside 
the hemisphere. a 

In June, 1990, President Bush launched an En- 
terprise for the Americas Initiative, which repre- 
sented an attempt to devise a new regional strategy 
based on the need for economic reconstruction after 
a “lost decade.” The initiative focuses on reducing 
the debt Latin American governments owe the 
United States government, and on free trade and 
new investment opportunities ~— all in the context of 
free enterprise, which is seen as the basis for demo- 
cratic political systems. The impact on Central 
America of the initiative, particularly its debt reduc- 
tion provisions, may be positive: of the approx- 
imately $12 billion that Latin American govern- 
ments owe the United States government, more 
than 25 percent is owed by El Salvador and Hon- 
duras alone. Yet opening fragile Central American 
economies to competition with giant United States 
companies may not yield the intended results. In 
addition, the plan fails to acknowledge that ongoing 
political instability in several countries jeopardizes 


the prospects for economic recovery, 


Will Central America be forgotten in the post- 
cold war era? The last two years have shown that 
the region no longer excites the passions of the 
1980s, but the United States gives no indication of 
retreating. The central question is whether the 
United States desire for peace, multilateralism and 
economic development can be translated into pol- 
icy, or whether the ghosts of the past will continue to 
motivate United States involvement. a 
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THE CARIBBEAN 
(Continued from page 108) 


sembly plants, and mining sectors, but suffered 
from chaotic economic policies and political con- 
flict. At the helm was 84-year-old President Joaquin 
Balaguer, reelected in 1990 in a hotly contested race 
with archrival and former President Juan Bosch. 
While these men swapped political charges, the 
economy deteriorated sharply. Balaguer’s tradi- 
tional practices of pump-priming patronage with 
public works were financed by printing money and 
acquiring an external debt of more than $4 billion. 
One result was an annual inflation rate close to 70 
percent in 1990 and a series of crippling general 
strikes led by trade unions and the political opposi- 
tion. Balaguer offered to move general elections up 
to 1992 and reluctantly agreed to some of the fiscal 
cuts and other austerity measures insisted on by in- 
ternational lending agencies. 

The Dominican Republic is in trouble. It needs a 
restructuring of its political parties too long 
dominated by aging giants and a massive dose of 
economic structural adjustment. Remarkably, the 
military and the police have played a secondary 
role, and electoral democracy has survived a series 
of rude shocks. One stabilizer is a substantial mid- 
dle class, although its numbers are being thinned by 
emigration to the United States. 


THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 

The global process of regional economic integra- 
tion brought new life into the semimoribund 
CARICOM. At its 1990 heads of state meeting, de- 
cisions were made to create a common market by 
1992, provide further export credits for interisland 
trade and strengthen regional institutions like the 
University of the West Indies. CARICOM support 
was pledged to Belize in its negotiations with 
Guatemala in their boundary dispute, and a mis- 
sion was sent to Haiti. Bogged down for years in 
protectionist disputes among its members, 
CARICOM has begun to show its potential as a re- 
gional political entity. There has even been discus- 
sion that the six smal] eastern Caribbean members 
might turn their cooperative effort into a renewed 
attempt at political union.t 

While most CARICOM members experienced 
little or no economic growth in the late 1980's, the 
Bahamas was the exception; its booming economy 
was driven by tourism and offshore banking. Politi- 
cal democracy persisted, with the opposition re- 
turning to power in a narrow election victory in 
multiethnic Belize. In 1989 there were five hotly 
contested elections in the CARICOM states alone. 


tSt. Lucia, Grenada, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, Antigua, and Dominica. 


That year, voters returned veteran Jamaican leader 
Michael Manley and his National Democratic par- 
ty to power. Abandoning his socialist views of the 
1970s, Manley opted for pragmatic economic 
policies and agreements with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. Hur- 
ricane Hugo devastated Jamaica in 1988, but by 
1990 there were signs of recovery based on tourism, 
new assembly plants and higher prices for bauxite, 
the country’s main export. 

With a population of only 300,000, Barbados 
found its bountiful but vulnerable economy declin- 
ing. Exports from assembly plants were down, and 
sugar remained in a slump, partly because of EC 
and United States quotas and preferences for do- 
mestic products. Accustomed to sophisticated two- 
party politics in a highly literate society, Barbadians 
grumbled at belt-tightening imposed by younger 
politicians. Barbados placed its hopes on more tour- 
ism from Europe, especially from Great Britain, 
and on a further upswing in CARICOM trade. A 
1987 visit from Queen Elizabeth II of England for 
the 350th anniversary of the Barbados Parliament 
was a source of pride for a society that takes 
democracy seriously as part of its heritage. 

Trinidad and Tobago has run into massive prob- 
lems. Its oil-based economy has been declining 
since the early 1980’s because of low world prices, 
bankrupt state enterprises, fiscal deficits, inflation 
and a drop in the standard of living combined with 
high unemployment. Economic malaise brought 
the opposition Prime Minister Arthur N.R. Robin- 
son to power in the 1986 elections. However, his 
governing coalition soon fell apart over economic 
policies. 

This background helps to explain why a local 
Muslim group with ties to Libya took the Prime 
Minister and several members of his Cabinet hos- 
tage in late July, 1990. Led by an ex-policeman, 
Yasin Abu Bakr, this group was finally dislodged by 
a combination of negotiations and limited force. 

Trinidad and Tobago will have a long road back 
from these tragic events. Higher oil prices will help, 
but a breach has been opened between the largely 
Indian business community and the political lead- 
ership. The trial of Yasin Abu Bakr and 13 support- 
ers on capital charges will do little to quiet racial 
and economic fears. Multiethnic Trinidad and 
Tobago has thus far avoided the violence of Guyana 
and Suriname. But it has been unable to put togeth- 
er an effective governing coalition that enjoys sup- 
port from all ethnic communities. 

The year 1992 is the quincentenary of the first 
voyage of Christopher Columbus to the New 
World. In some respects, the Caribbean that he en- 
countered in 1492 was more united than the region 
is 500 years later. 


pS 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of January, 1 991, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Jan. 4—Foreign ministers of the 12 member nations meet in an 
emergency session in Luxembourg; the ministers endorse a 
peace plan for the Persian Gulf proposed by French President 
Francois Mitterrand. 

Jan. 11 —United Nations (UN) Secretary General Javier Pérez 
de Cuéllar meets in Geneva with the EC foreign ministers; he 
is on his way to Baghdad for meetings with Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein. 

Jan. 22—The European Parliament blocks a $1-billion EC 
food-aid package for the Soviet Union to protest the Soviet 
government’s crackdown on independence movements in 
Latvia and Lithuania. 


Group of Seven 

Jan. 20— Finance ministers from the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan meet in New York for 2 
days of talks. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Jan. 2— NATO announces that it is sending three squadrons of 
German, Italian and Belgian jet fighters to ‘Turkey; this will 
be the first time that forces from the former West Germany 
have been deployed outside its borders. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See also Jsrael) 

Jan. 2—Yasir Arafat, the head of the PLO, says that neither he 
nor Iragi President Saddam Hussein insists the Palestinian 
problem be solved as a condition for the withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait. s 

Jan. 15— PLO officials announce that a Palestinian believed to 
be linked to Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revolutionary Council is re- 
sponsible for the assassinations yesterday in Tunis of Saleh 
Khalef, who was second in command to PLO leader Arafat, 
and Hael Abdel Hamid. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
‘(See also U.S., Administration, Foreign Policy) : 

Jan. 3—The U.S. Defense Department says there are 530,000 
Iraqi troops in or near occupied Kuwait, and that the multi- 
national force in the region totals more than 580,000. 

Jan. 4— Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz accepts an offer by 
the United States to meet with U.S. Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d in Geneva January 10. 

Jan. 6—Secretary Baker, in London on his way to Geneva to 
meet with Foreign Minister Aziz, says the U.S. cannot en- 
dorse a French peace proposal for the Persian Gulf because it 
links an Iraqi pullout from Kuwait to an Israeli withdrawal 
from the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The U.S. Defense Department announces that journalists 
reporting on a Persian Gulf war will have to work in “pools” 
under military escort and submit all reports to a “security 
-review.” 

Jan. 8— U.S. President George Bush sends a letter to the U.S. 
Congress asking it to adopt a resolution supporting the use of 
force against Iraq if Iraq does not comply with the January 15 
UN deadline to withdraw from Kuwait. 


Jan. 9— Secretary Baker and Foreign Minister Aziz meet for 6 
hours in Geneva; they fail to reach any agreement on ending 
the Persian Gulf crisis peacefully. Baker reports at a news 
conference afterward that Aziz said the invasion of Kuwait 
was justified because Kuwait was threatening Iraq. 

Ata separate news conference, Aziz says that Iraq is “pre- 
paring for the worst,” and will strike at Israel if attacked by 
the multinational force in the Gulf. Baker refuses an invita- 
tion from Aziz to meet Iraqi President Saddam Hussein in’ 
Baghdad January 12. 

Jan. 12—The U.S. Congress passes the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq resolution requested by Presi- 
dent Bush. The vote is 52 to 47 in the Senate and 250 to 183 
in the House of Representatives. The measure allows the 
President “to use United States armed forces pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 678,” which 
gives member nations authority to use “all necessary means” 
to force Iraqi troops from Kuwait after January 15. 

Jordanian Prime Minister Mudar Badran announces that 
Iraq has agreed not to use Jordan as a base in any offensive 
against Israel. 

The U.S. closes its embassy in Baghdad. 

Jan. 13— The New York Times reports that Jordan has issued a 
military alert and has stationed tens of thousands of troops 

. along Jordan’s border with Israel. 

Jan. 14— The 250-member Iraqi Parliament votes unanimous- 
ly to allow President Hussein to use “all jurisdiction and con- 
stitutional powers required in the showdown” against the 
multinational force in the Gulf after January 15. 

Jan. 16—French Prime Minister Michel Rocard announces 
that France’s 10,000 troops and 76 warplanes in the Gulf will 
be placed under U.S. command. 

Jan. 17—An air attack on Iraq and Kuwait by multinational 
forces, code-named Operation Desert Storm, begins. In 
Baghdad, the main telecommunications center, the Defense’ 
Ministry, the presidential palace, the airport, oil refineries 
and a chemical plant are hit by bombs. At least 20 B-52 
bombers attack Iraqi Republican Guard units along the 
Saudi-Kuwaiti border, and more than 100 sea-launched 
Tomahawk cruise missiles, in their first combat use, are fired 
from U.S. Navy vessels. U.S. officials say Saudi and British 
planes are taking part in the initial raids. 

U.S. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney announces at a 
press briefing the death of one U.S. pilot and the loss of his 
plane, and the downing of one British plane. General Colin 
L. Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, rates 80 per- 
cent of the bomb strikes as “effective.” 

The Turkish Parliament votes to allow U.S. aircraft based 
in southern Turkey to carry out air strikes against Iraq. 

Jan. 18—Seven Iraqi surface-to-surface Scud missiles armed 
with conventional warheads land in or near Tel Aviv and 
Haifa; approximately 15 people are injured and 4 die of suf 
focation due to the improper use of gas masks. Iraq also fires 
a missile at the U.S. air base in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. The 
missile is destroyed in the air by a U.S. Patriot missile — the 
first destruction in combat of a ballistic missile. 

U.S. Army General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, the com- 
mander of the multinational force in the Gulf, announces 
that7 planes from the multinational force have been lost since 
the start of fighting—3 U.S., 1 Kuwaiti, 2 British and 1 
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Italian; Iraq’s government-run radio claims 94 have been 
shot down. l ‘ 

Jan. 19—Four Iraqi Scud missiles explode in and around Tel 
Aviv, causing light casualties. f 

At a news conference in Amman, King Hussein of Jordan 

calls for a temporary cease-fire. 

Jan. 20—[Iraqi television broadcasts interviews with 7 men 
identified as captured pilots; at least 4 of the men criticize the 
actions of the multinational force. 


In a briefing with reporters, General Schwarzkopf says . 


Iraq’s 2 small nuclear research reactors have been 
“thoroughly damaged” by the multinational force. He says 
Iraqi factories for chemical and biological weapons have suf- 
fered “a considerable setback.” 

Jan. 21—President Bush denounces what he calls “the brutal 
parading of allied pilots,” which he says is a violation of the 
Geneva conventions protecting prisoners of war. The Presi- 
dent says that if Saddam thought this treatment of pilots was 
“a way to muster world support, he is dead wrong.” 

Baghdad Radio says that “the more than 20” captured 
pilots from the multinational force have been dispersed to 
“civilian, economic, education and other targets.” 

Jan. 22 —Two Patriot missiles fail to stop a Scud missile launched 
by Iraq, which damages 20 apartment buildings in a Tel Aviv 
suburb; 3 Israelis die of heart attacks and 70 are wounded. 

U.S. presidential spokesman Marlin Fitzwater says Israel 
has demonstrated “remarkable restraint in the face of” Iraq’s 
Scud missile attacks; Israel has said it will respond to the at- 
tacks at some point in the future. 

‘Iraqi forces in Kuwait set fire to the Mina al-Abdullah and 
Shuaiba oil refineries and to wells located at the Al-Wafra 
oilfield. 

The New York Times reports that since January 18, at least 
13 Scud missiles have been launched at Israel and 17 at Saudi 
Arabia; at least 12 were destroyed by Patriot missiles, 9 or 10 
missed their targets and 12 or 13 hit. 

Israeli Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai asks visiting U.S. 
Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence S. Eagleburger for $13 
billion in U.S. aid—$3 billion in compensation for expected 

_damages from the Gulf war, and $10 billion for the resettle- 
ment of Soviet Jewish immigrants. 

At the Red Cross camp near Ruweishid, Jordan, refugees 
from Baghdad say that almost all of the capital’s 4.5 million 
people have either fled or are living in bomb shelters and 
mosques, and that there is no electricity; they also say they 
saw some damage to civilian buildings, mostly near military 
sites. 

Jan. 24— Iraq closes its border with Jordan. 

U.S. forces capture the 400-yard-wide island of Qura, off 
the coast of Kuwait, killing 3 Iraqi soldiers and taking 51 
prisoner, ; 

Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu announces that 
Japan will contribute $9 billion to the multinational effort in 
the Gulf, bringing its total pledged to $11 billion. It will also 
supply airplanes to evacuate refugees. 

Jan. 25— Saudi and U.S. military spokesmen say that Iraqi 
forces have allowed oil to spill from 5 tankers anchored at the 
port of Mina al-Ahmadi in Kuwait and from the offshore Sea 
Island Terminal; the oil has created a slick in the Gulf about 9 
miles long. 

A Kurdish rebel group says 10,000 Iraqis have been killed 
in bombing raids and that many have been buried in mass 
graves. 

An Iraqi Scud missile strikes central Riyadh, killing 1 per- 
son and wounding more than 30. Debris from a Scud in- 
tercepted by a Patriot missile falls on Tel Aviv, killing 1 per- 
son and injuring 42. 

Jan. 26—GBU-15 “smart bombs” dropped by U.S. fighter 


planes halt the flow of oil from the Sea Island Terminal into 
the Gulf. 


Jan. 27 —In a briefing, General Schwarzkopf says that since the 


war began, 13 U.S. troops and 12 others from the rest of the 
multinational force are missing or captured; of the 13 U.S. 
troops, 7 are listed as prisoners of war. The most recent of- 
ficial Iraqi figures list 90 Iraqi military and 125 Iraqi civilian 
casualties. Baghdad Radio says more than 170 warplanes 
from the multinational force have been downed, while the 
U.S. says the multinational force has lost 24. The U.S. said 
on January 26 that multinational forces had destroyed 45 Ira- 
qi planes, 22 in the air and 23 on the ground. 


Jan. 28—At least 80 Iraqi warplanes— more than 10 percent of 


the Iraqi air force—have been flown to Iran since January 
26, U.S. military officials report. Iran has promised that all 
Iraqi planes will be impounded and their pilots interned for 
the duration of the war. 

The Saudi government reports that the Sea Island Ter- 
minal slick is now 35 miles long and 10 miles wide and con- 
tains an estimated 450 million gallons of oil; this makes it the 
largest oil slick in history. 


Jan. 29—About 1,500 Iraqi troops backed by tanks cross the 


border from Kuwait into Saudi Arabia. U.S. and Saudi 
troops force most of the Iraqi troops to retreat; a small force of 
Iraqi troops continues to control parts of Khafji, a small town 
in Saudi Arabia; at least 11 U.S. marines are killed and 2 
wounded, and at least 24 Iraqi tanks are destroyed in fight- 
ing. 

Baghdad Radio says one of the captured pilots from the 
multinational force was killed in a multinational forces 
bombing attack on the Ministry of Industry. 

The German government announces that it will contribute ` 
$5.5 billion more to its earlier pledge of $2.2 billion in aid to 
the multinational war effort in the Gulf. It says it will also 
send new air defense systems to Turkey and Israel. 


Jan. 31— The New York Times reports the resignation of the 


Italian naval commander in the Gulf, Vice Admiral Mario 
Buracchia; an Italian magazine has quoted him as having 
said the U.S. should have shown “a little more wisdom” and 
given economic sanctions against Iraq time to work before 
initiating hostilities. 

The remaining Iraqi troops in Khafji surrender after a 
36-hour battle. According to Lieutenant General Khalid bin 
Sultan, the commander of the Saudi and Qatari forces who 
captured the town, more than 200 Iraqis were killed or 
wounded and about 400 were captured. 

One male soldier and one female soldier from a U.S. Ar- 
my motor transport unit based in Dhahran are listed as miss- 
ing; this is the Ist time a female soldier in the U.S. armed 
forces has been officially listed as missing in action. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, EC, Persian Gulf Crisis; Israel) 

Jan. 13—UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar ends 
two days of talks with Iraqi President Saddam Hussein and 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz in Baghdad; de Cuéllar says he 
brought no “specific proposals” to end the Gulf conflict. 

Jan. 16—A UN mission to Sudan that was to have arranged for 
the shipment of 1.2 million tons of food is delayed at least un- 
til February; The New York Times reports the delay is related 
to Sudan’s support of Iraq in the Gulf conflict. 


ALBANIA 
(See Greece) 


ANGOLA 
Jan. 23— The government says it has accepted a peace plan to 
end the 15-year civil war against guerrillas from the Union 


for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA); UNITA 
leaders say they have agreed to the plan “in principle.” 


P BANGLADESH 

Jan. 26 — The state-owned television station reports that former 
President H.M. Ershad has been charged with illegal arms 
possession and has been sent to a special court for trial; Er- 
shad resigned in December. 

Jan. 27—Ershad is charged with receiving kickbacks worth 
$8.46 million from a British aerospace company for the 
government's purchase of 3 aircraft in October, 1990. 


BARBADOS F 
Jan. 22—Erskine Sandiford wins a 2d consecutive 5-year term 
as Prime Minister in today’s parliamentary elections; his 
Democratic Labor party wins 18 of 28 seats in Parliament. 


BELGIUM 
(See also Intl, NATO) 

Jan. 12— After 4 Belgians held hostage since November, 1987, 
by Palestinian terrorist Abu Nidal are released, the Belgian 
government paroles and deports to Libya Said Nasser, a ter- 
rorist linked to Abu Nidal; in July, 1980, Nasser threw gre- 
nades into a crowd of Jewish schoolchildren in Antwerp. One 
child was killed in the attack and 19 were injured. 


BOLIVIA 
Jan. 10—The Associated Press reports that Luis Arce Gomez, 
the minister of interior under Bolivia’s military government 
in the 1980's, was convicted yesterday in a U.S. court in 
Miami of conspiring to smuggle cocaine into the U.S.,; he will 
be sentenced March 22. 


. BRAZIL 
Jan. 31—In an effort to combat inflation, Economy Minister 
Zélia Cardoso de Mello freezes all prices and wages in- 
definitely and increases public utility charges; inflation is cur- 
rently 20 percent a month. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


CAPE VERDE 
Jan. 15—Prime Minister Pedro Pires resigns; the opposition 
Movement for Democracy won at least 80 percent of the vote 
in the January 13 parliamentary elections. 


CHINA 

Jan. 5—In the 1st trials of leaders of the 1989 democracy move- 
ment, a court announces that 7 protesters have been sen- 
tenced to between 2 and 4 years in prison. 

Jan. 21 —Police in Beijing detain and then deport a 7-member 
international delegation that had come to China to express its 
concern about the fate of political prisoners. 

Jan. 26—Wang Dan, one of the leaders of the 1989 democracy 
movement, is sentenced to 4 years in prison; fellow de- 
mocracy movement leader Ren Wanding receives a 7-year 
prison term. 

Jan. 28—Jiang Zemin, the General Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist party, meets with Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary party Chairman Gombojavyn Ochirbat in Beijing to 
discuss ways to improve Sino-Mongolian relations; this is the 
ist such meeting in 30 years. 


COLOMBIA 
Jan. 15—Jorge Luis Ochoa, the second-ranking leader of the 
Medellin cocaine cartel, surrenders to Colombian authorities 
in exchange for lenient treatment and a promise that he will 
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not be extradited to the U.S. 

Jan. 25—Police raid a Medellin drug cartel hideout in an at- 
tempt to free Diana Turbay, the daughter of former Presi- 
dent Julio César Turbay, who had been held hostage since 
August 30; her captors kill her during the battle. The drug 
cartel declares a renewed state of war against President César 
Gaviria Trujillo and threatens to kill 2 more hostages. 

Jan. 26—The Revolutionary Workers party says it is ceasing its 
activities as a rebel group and will become a legal political 
party. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 4—Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) 
guerrillas deny a U.S. charge that they killed 3 U.S. military 
advisers on January 2 after shooting down their helicopter; 
they claim the men died of wounds suffered when the craft 
was hit accidentally. 

Jan. 6—The rebels say they will cooperate with any U.S. in- 
vestigation of the January 2 killings; they say they have 
begun their own investigation of the incident. 

Jan. 2i—The FMLN admits that 2 of its soldiers shot 2 U.S. 
servicemen whose helicopter was downed on January 2; 
leaders of the guerrilla group say that the suspected killers 
will face a public trial. 


FRANCE 
(See Inti, EC, Group of Seven, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


GERMANY 
(See also Intl, Group of Seven, NATO, Persian Gulf Crisis) 
Jan. 16—Chancellor Helmut Kohl and his ruling coalition an- 
nounce a new, 20-member Cabinet. 


GREECE 
Jan. 2—Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis declares a state 
of emergency in the region near Greece's border with Al- 
bania; in the last 4 days, more than 3,000 Albanians have 
crossed into Greece. The Greek government charges that the 
Albanian government has encouraged ethnic Greeks to leave 
Albania. 
Jan. 13—Talks between Albanian and Greek leaders in Tirana 
fail to end tension over the flow of Albanian refugees into 
Greece; Albania has rejected Greek requests to grant the 
. refugees amnesty, which might encourage them to return to 
Albania. 


GUATEMALA 
Jan. 7—In presidential elections held today, Jorge Serrano 
Elias wins by a 2-1 margin over Jorge Carpio Nicolle; Ser- 
rano wins 68 percent of the vote and Carpio wins 32 percent. 
Jan. 14— Serrano is sworn into office; this is Guatemala’s ist 
civilian transfer of power. 


HAITI 

Jan. 7— Roger Lafontant, who led the Tonton Macoute para- 
military force under the dictator Jean-Claude Duvalier, leads 
an early morning coup attempt to unseat Provisional Presi- 
dent Ertha Pascal-Trouillot and to prevent President-elect 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide from taking office. Loyalist troops 
storm the presidential palace, freeing the President and ar- 
resting Lafontant. 

Jan. 8—Police and troops arrest Lafontant supporters; Lafon- 
tant is taken to the national jail to await trial in a civilian 
court. 

Jan. 28—The army charges that unidentified “subversives” in- 
cited yesterday's street protests to destabilize the government; 
17 people were killed and 14 were injured in the riots. 
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IRAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


- IRAQ 
(See Intl, EC, NATO, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, PLO, Persian Gulf Crisis; Lebanon; U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 1—In the West Bank and Gaza, 4 Palestinian demonstra- 
tors are killed in clashes with Israeli troops; the demonstra- 
tions marked the 26th anniversary of the 1st military actions 
by Fatah, the chief guerrilla group of the PLO. 

_ Jan. 8—The government deports to Lebanon 4 Palestinians 
suspected of being middle-level leaders of Hamas, a fun- 
damentalist Islamic group in the Gaza Strip; the UN and the 
U.S. have criticized the deportations. 


ITALY 
(See Intl, Group of Seven, NATO, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


JAPAN 
(See Intl, Group of Seven, Persian Gulf Crisis; Korea, North; 
Korea, South) 


JORDAN 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 
Jan. 1—King Hussein reorganizes his government, adding 5 
anti-Israel Muslim fundamentalist ministers to his Cabinet. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Jan. 30—In the ist meeting between Japanese and North 
Korean delegations aimed at establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions, Japan apologizes to North Korea for its colonial rule 
between 1910 and 1945; Japan rejects a North Korean de- 
mand to pay compensation not only for the period of colonial 
rule but also for the years between 1945 and 1990, when 
Japan did not have relations with North Korea. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan. 10—Ending a 2-day visit to Seoul to meet with South 
Korean President Roh Tae-Woo, Japanese Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu agrees to end routine fingerprinting of ethnic 
Koreans living in Japan; he apologizes for colonial rule of 
Korea. 

Jan. 24—In a joint communiqué issued on January 22 at the 
end of weeklong talks in Seoul and released today, the South 
Korean government agrees to lend the Soviet Union $3 bil- 
lion over 3 years for development projects, including explora- 
tion for oil and natural gas in Sakhalin, and for the importa- 
tion of Korean products; the Soviet government agrees to 
permit South Korean fishing in Soviet waters. 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


LEBANON 

Jan. 6—Israeli jets attack a guerrilla base in southern Lebanon, 
which was the headquarters of the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine; 1 guerrilla is killed and 6 others are 
injured. 

Jan. 9—In a speech before Parliament, Prime Minister Omar 
Karami says the government will “dissolve” all armed militias 
in Lebanon, including Palestinian guerrilla groups in south- 
ern Lebanon. 

Jan. 11—The leader of the Druse militia, Walid Jumblat, says 
he is resigning from the Cabinet for personal reasons; he is 
the 2d of 7 militia leaders to withdraw from the government; 


3 other militia leaders were invited to join the Cabinet but 
have refused. 


LIBERIA 
Jan. 19—After 2 days of peace talks in Monrovia, rival rebel 
faction leaders Prince Yormie Johnson and Charles Taylor 
reportedly agree to form a coalition government; Johnson 
asks for the resignation of interim President Amos Sawyer, 
who was installed by a West African peacekeeping force in 
November. 


MONGOLIA 
(See China; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


NORWAY 
Jan. 17—King Olav V, the oldest monarch in Europe, dies 
after a heart attack; his son, Prince Harald, succeeds to the 
throne. 


POLAND ; 

Jan. 4— Parliament approves Jan Krzysztof Bielecki as Prime 
Minister, replacing Tadeusz Mazowiecki, who resigned in 
November. 

Jan. 12—Parliament approves Bielecki’s Cabinet. 


PORTUGAL 
Jan. 13—In national elections held today, Mário Soares is 
reelected President for a 2d term with about 70 percent of the 
vote. 


QATAR 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


RWANDA 
Jan. 23~— Reuters reports that a remnant of the rebel force that 
invaded Rwanda from Uganda in October has invaded again 
from Uganda and has taken control of a district capital north 
of Kigali. . 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Zntl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


SOMALIA 

Jan. 1— For a 3d day rebel forces and government troops clash 
in Mogadishu, the capital; President Mohammed Siad Barre 
is reportedly directing the defense of the capital from a for- 
tified bunker at the airport. 

Jan. 26— United Somali Congress rebels claim control of 
Mogadishu; Siad Barre has reportedly fled in a tank. The 
rebels say they plan to form a “broad-based democratic gov- 
ernment,” including opposition groups. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 12— In Sebokeng, gunmen fire on mourners at a vigil for 
an organizer of the African National Congress (ANC) who 
was found dead on January.6; 35 people are killed and 40 are 
wounded. 

Jan. 13—In fighting at a soccer match in Orkney, Transvaal, at 
least 40 spectators are killed and 50 are injured; the fighting 
was touched off by a dispute over a referee’s decision. 

Jan. 29— Nelson Mandela, the leader of the ANC, and Mango- 
suthu Gatsha Buthelezi, the leader of the Zulu Inkatha move- 
ment, meet in Durban; they agree to end the rivalry between 
their organizations. 


SRI LANKA 
Jan. 1—A cease-fire declared by Tamil guerrillas goes into 
effect. 


SUDAN 
(See Intl, UN) 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, NATO, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


U.S.S.R. 

(See also Intl, EC; Korea, South; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 2—In an interview with the editor of Moscow News pub- 
lished today, Eduard Shevardnadze says he resigned as for- 
eign minister on December 20 because he could not justify 
the use of force to restore order in the country. ' 

In Vilnius, Lithuania, Soviet forces guard Communist 
party headquarters after republic authorities try to seize the 
building. Thousands of demonstrators surround the building 
to protest the army occupation; other groups, mainly ethnic 
Russians, rally to support the occupation. 

Jan. 3— In Moscow, Israel opens its 1st consulate in the Soviet 
Union in nearly 24 years. 

Jan. 6—For the 1st time since 1921, the Eastern Orthodox 
Christmas holiday is officially recognized and celebrated in 
the Soviet Union. 

Jan. 7—The Defense Ministry announces that it will send 
paratroopers to Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia to arrest draft 
resisters and army deserters. 

Jan. 8—After a dispute with the Lithuanian republic parlia- 
ment over political and economic policy, Lithuanian Prime 
Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene and her Cabinet resign. 

Jan. 10—Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev tells Lithuania 
to stop defying Soviet authority; he warns of the possibility of 
direct Soviet control over the republics. 

Jan. 11—Using tanks and live ammunition, Soviet soldiers 
storm 2 buildings occupied by Lithuanian militia in Vilnius; 
the soldiers close the offices of the independent news agency 
and black out the main television station; pro-Communist 
opposition groups in Lithuania, made up mainly of ethnic 
Russians and Poles, strike and announce the establishment 
of a national salvation committee. 

Jan. 12—Boris Yeltsin, the president of the Russian republic, 
wams Gorbachev not to use force in Lithuania because it 
could lead to widespread “civil conflict.” 

Jan. 13—Soviet troops armed with machine guns and tanks 
take control of Vilnius; more than 13 people are killed and 
100 injured in the takeover. The pro-Communist National 
Salvation Committee (NSC) declares a curfew, outlaws pub- 
lic gatherings and imposes random identification checks. 

In Moscow, thousands of demonstrators protest the crack- 
down in Lithuania and denounce Gorbachev for using force 
against unarmed civilians. 

Jan. 14—Gorbachev says Lithuanian leaders are to blame for 
the Soviet military attack; he claims he did not order the at- 
tack and found out about it only afterward. 

The military sets up checkpoints on roads into Vilnius to 
block the arrival of independence supporters. Lithuanian 
President Vytautas Landsbergis refuses to yield power to 
pro-Communist forces. 

Jan. 15—In Vilnius, the NSC calls for direct rule by Gor- 
bachev; it charges that the Lithuanian government is prepar- 
ing to take military action against supporters of direct Soviet 
control. 

Yeltsin signs a mutual assistance pledge with Baltic repub- 
lic leaders. 

Aleksandr A. Bessmertnykh, a career diplomat and Soviet 
ambassador to the U.S. since May, 1990, is nominated to 
succeed Shevardnadze as foreign minister. 

Jan. 16—After the media blames him for the crackdown in 
Lithuania, Gorbachev calls on the Congress of People’s 
Deputies to suspend the law that guarantees freedom of the 
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press; the Congress supports his proposal authorizing the 
government to monitor news to ensure “objective coverage.” 

Jan. 19—Nikolai Y. Petrakov says he resigned as Gorbachev's 
economic adviser on January 16 because he doubts that Gor- 
bachev will fulfill his pledge to institute a market economy. 

The official news agency Tass publishes a statement bya 
Latvian committee of national salvation declaring that it has 
assumed power in Latvia and dissolved the republic govern- 
ment; the Latvian government says that it is still in charge. 

Jan. 20—In Riga, Latvia, Soviet soldiers in a special 
forces unit raid a republic government building and occupy 
it; 4 people are killed in the raid. i 

In Moscow, more than 100,000 people march to the 
Kremlin to protest the government crackdown in Lithuania; 
they accuse Gorbachev of being a dictator and call for him 
and his ministers in charge of military and state security to 
resign. 

Jan. 21—The Latvian parliament agrees to form self-defense 
police units that will be staffed by deserters from the Soviet 
army. 

Soviet authorities in Moscow demand that the Latvian 
government immediately disband “illegal armed units.” 

Jan. 22—The government announces that it is withdrawing 50- 
and 100-ruble notes from circulation beginning January 23 
in order to reduce speculation, corruption, and smuggling 
and to stabilize the monetary situation; these notes make up 
one-third of the Soviet money in circulation. 

Jan. 25— The Ministries of Defense and Interior announce that 
Soviet troops will patrol jointly with the police in several cities 
beginning February 1. 

Jan. 26—Gorbachev issues a presidential decree granting the 
KGB (secret police) and police the authority to search private 
businesses and confiscate documents in an effort to curtail 
“economic sabotage”; the KGB is also given the power to 
freeze business assets. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain, 
(See Intl, Group of Seven, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Jan. 6—The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) says its 
agents will interview community leaders of Arab descent, 
seeking information that might avert terrorist activities by 
Iraqis if war breaks out in the Persian Gulf. 

Jan. 22—The governors of the U.S. Postal Service approve 
“under protest” a rise to 29 cents, instead of 30 cents, in the 
postal rate for domestic first-class letters; international rates 
and rates for other classes of mail will also increase. 

Jan. 25—President George Bush nominates Representative 
Edward Madigan (R., Ill.) to be secretary of agriculture. 
Jan. 29 — President Bush delivers the annual State of the Union 
address before a joint session of Congress. He says the U.S. is 
leading the fighting in the Persian Gulf in order to establish 
permanent peace in the region, not to destroy Iraq. On the 
domestic front, the President concedes that the “largest 
peacetime economic expansion in history has been tempor- 
arily interrupted.” He says he will send Congress proposals 
that include a tax credit for private research and develop- 
ment; a national energy strategy; a turnover to state control 
of $20 billion in federal programs; and the abolition of polit- 

ical action committees (PAC’s) that raise campaign funds. 


Economy 
Jan. 1—Three hours after taking office, the new governor of 
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Rhode Island, Bruce G. Sundlun, orders the closing of 45 
banks and credit institutions chartered by the state until they 
have obtained federal insurance for their deposits. 

Jan. 2— The chairman of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, Michael J. Boskin, acknowledges that “the country 
probably has entered a recession.” 

The country’s largest banks lower their prime lending rate 
by 0.5 percent, to 9 1/2 percent, the first prime-rate change at 
most banks since January 8, 1990. 

Jan. 6— The U.S. government seizes the Bank of New England 
to prevent a run on the bank; depositors withdrew more than 
$1 billion on January 3 and 4. 

The Labor Department reports that the unemployment 
rate rose 0.2 percent in December to 6.1 percent; this is the 
highest unemployment rate since mid-1987. 

Jan. 16— The Labor Department reports that the consumer 
price index rose 0.3 percent in December and 6.1 percent for 
all of 1990; this is the sharpest increase since 1981. 

Jan. 17—The price of oil on the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change drops by $10 a barrel to $21.44, the largest ever one- 
day fall in the price of a barrel of oil. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average gains 114.60 points to 
end the day at 2,623.51 points; this one-day rise is surpassed 
only by the 186.84-point jump that followed the stock market 
crash of October, 1987. 

Jan. 18—The Commerce Department announces that the U.S. 
. foreign trade deficit fell 12 percent in November to $9.7 
billion. : 

. Jan. 25-—The Commerce Department reports that this nation’s 
gross national product (GNP) fell at an annual rate of 2.1 
percent in the fourth quarter of 1990. For all of 1990, GNP 
rose by only 0.9 percent, as compared with 2.5 percent in 
1989; this is the smallest increase in GNP since 1982. 

Jan. 30—The Commerce Department announces that the gov- 
ernment’s index of leading economic indicators rose 0.1 per- 
cent in December.. . 

Robert Reischauer, director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, presents to the House Budget Committee his estimate 


of the federal budget deficit for 1991; he predicts that the def- . 


icit will reach $298 billion, $77 billion more than the highest 
deficit ever recorded in the U.S. Reischauer’s estimate does 
not include the cost of the Gulf war. 

Jan. 31—L. William Seidman, the chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC), says at a news con- 
ference that “there is no crisis” in the funds available to:insure 
banks against losses; reports have recently suggested that the 
fund will become insolvent within 2 years. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Group of Seven, Persian Gulf Crisis; 
Bolivia; El Salvador) 

Jan. 3—The Defense Department reports that 3 U.S. airmen 
whose helicopter was shot down January 2 over El Salvador 
by. guerrillas of the Farabundo Martí National Liberation 
Front (FMLN) had gunshot wounds to the head. 

` Jan. 13—President Bush says there was “no justification” for the 
Soviet army to use force against nationalists in Lithuania; he 
says this “could not help but affect our relationship” with the 
Soviet Union. , 

Jan. 16—President Bush authorizes $42.5 million in military 
aid to El Salvador because of human rights and arms viola- 
tions by Salvadoran FMLN rebels; he delays its release for 60 
days, until after March elections for the Salvadoran National 
Assembly, and to give government-rebel peace talks “every 
possible chance.” 

Jan. 21—President Bush again appeals to Soviet leaders “to 
resist using force in the Baltic states”; yesterday Soviet special 
forces killed 4 Latvian nationalists in Riga, Latvia. 


Jan. 23— Mongolia and the U.S. sign their first trade agree- 
ment during Mongolian President Punsalmaagiyn Ochirbat’s 
visit to the U.S. 

Jan. 28—In Washington, D.C., Secretary James A. Baker 3d 
and visiting Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmert- 
nykh announce that the scheduled February 11 summit 
meeting in Moscow between President Bush and Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev has been postponed. 

Jan. 29—Baker and Bessmertnykh issue a communiqué saying 
a cease-fire in the Persian Gulf war is possible if Iraq makes 
“an unequivocal commitment” to leave Kuwait; the com- 
muniqué also says that after the war the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. will try to resolve Middle East conflicts, _ including the 
Palestinian question. 

Jan. 30—White House officials say that the January 29 com- 
muniqué does not contradict President Bush’s statement that 
there will be “no pause for negotiations” during the Gulf war 
or the administration’s rejection of a “linkage” of the Gulf war 
with the Arab-Israeli dispute. 


Labor and Industry 

Jan. 2—The United Steelworkers of America wins a $415-mil- 
lion mediated settlement from the Continental Can Com- 
pany; a U.S. district court in Newark had ruled that the com- 
pany engaged in a scheme to lay off workers just before they 
qualified for pension benefits. . 

Jan. 4—Sears, Roebuck and Company announces that it is 
eliminating 21,000 jobs at its department stores. 

Jan. 8— Pan American World Airways files for bankruptcy pro- 
tection. 

Jan. 18— Eastern Airlines, which has been operating under 
bankruptcy protection laws for 2 years, announces it has 
stopped flying and will sell its assets. 


Legislation 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 
Jan. 3—The 102nd Congress convenes. 


Military 
Jan. 7—Citing $2.7-billion cost overruns and production 
delays, the Defense Department cancels a $57-billion con- 
tract with McDonnell Douglas and General Dynamics for 
. the development of the A-12 Avenger warplane. 
Jan. 29— The Defense Department announces the successful 
interception and destruction by nonexplosive impact of a 
_ mock warhead 100 miles out in space in the first test of the, 
“Star Wars” (Strategic Defense Initiative) program. 


Politics 

Jan. 25—The Republican National Committee unanimously 
elects Secretary of Agriculture Clayton K. Yeutter as its 
chairman, replacing Lee Atwater. 


Science and Space 
Jan. 17—The American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Dental Association recommend that doctors and dentists 
. infected with the virus that causes acquired immune deficien- 
cy syndrome (AIDS) notify patients of their condition or stop 
performing surgery. 


Supreme Court 

Jan. 15—In a 5-3 decision, the Supreme Court says school 
districts may be released from court-ordered busing if they 
have tried all “practicable” means of desegregating. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jan. 21—The central government warns the republic of Croatia ` 
that the republic militias must disarm. l 
Jan. 30—The national government orders the arrest of the 
Croatian defense minister, Martin Spegelj. E 
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Our issue on Japan examines the effects of the “new world order” on Japans foreign policy. 
In our introductory article, Hideo Sato discusses how Japan should adapt to the changes in the 
global power balance: “To the extent that the United States is no longer willing and able to bear 
alone the cost of maintaining a stable international economic and political order, the nations of 
_ the world may have to depend on a system of plural leadership by major economic powers. . . 
Japan would be a core member of such a system.” 


Japan’s Role in the Post-Cold War World 


By HipEo Sato 
Professor of Political Sctence, Tsukuba University 


HE world today is markedly different from 

f the world of the 1950s and the 1960s. The 

cold war, which defined international rela- 
tions during the postwar period, has come to an 
end, During the cold war, the United States had an 
obvious reason to maintain a substantial military 
presence in Europe, Asia and other parts of the 
world. Moreover, in shoring up the Western coali- 
tion against the Soviet bloc, it had a strong foreign 
policy incentive to guarantee “free trade for the free 
world.” With Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev’ 
perestroika and the changes in East Europe, how- 
ever, the United States may be less willing to main- 
tain its military commitment overseas and may be 
less generous and patient with Japan and other 
allies over bilateral economic issues. 

Another important change concerns the relative 
decline of American economic hegemony, as re- 
flected in declining United States industrial com- 
petitiveness. In the immediate postwar years, the 
United States enjoyed international competitive- 
ness in practically all domestic industries. But over 
the years it has lost its advantage in an increasing 
number of them, like textiles in the 1950s, steel in 
the 1960's, household electronics in the mid-1970’s, 
automobiles in the late 1970’s, and even high- 
technology industries, such as semiconductors, in 
the 1990’s. In 1955 the share of the United States 
gross national product (GNP) in world GNP was 
about 40 percent, but it has been reduced to about 


{Quoted in David Gergen, “For the Tripolar World, a Big- 
Three Steering Committee,” International Herald Tribune, May 7, 
1990. 


23 percent today. Until recently the United States 
was the world’s largest creditor nation; it now labors 
under huge public and private debts. Under these 
circumstances, one cannot help assuming that the 
United States may not only be less willing but also 
less able financially to bear the cost of maintaining 
peace and the liberal economic order that has 
brought enormous prosperity to Japan and other 
trading partners. 

The United States response to Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait in August, 1990, shows that the United 
States is still willing to exercise leadership for the 
stated purpose of restoring peace and justice outside 
its borders. Indeed, without timely and effective 
leadership by the United States, it might have been 
impossible to enforce economic sanctions against 
Iraq or to mobilize the multinational force in the 
Gulf. However, this time the United States had to 
ask Saudi Arabia, Japan and other wealthy coun- 
tries to share the expenses of maintaining the 
multinational force. 


TOWARD A JOINT LEADERSHIP SYSTEM 

To the extent that the United States is no longer 
willing and able to bear alone the cost of maintain- 
ing a stable international economic and political 
order, the nations of the world may have to depend 
on a system of plural leadership by major economic 
powers. Japan would be a core member of any such 
system. 

Similar ideas have been expressed by others. C. 
Fred Bergsten has called for a “Big-Three Steering 
Committee” for the world economy, involving the 
United States, Japan and Europe.! Stanley Hoff- 


ie 
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mann advocates “a deal to redistribute power— now 
still largely in the hands of the United States— 
among the main actors in the international financial 
and economic organizations—the United States, 
Japan, and the European Community.”? Robert 
Kuttner has suggested that 


in some respects, a U.S.-dominated grand alliance 
was simpler and stabler than a plural system. But, for 
better or worse, a plural system is where we are head- 
ed. America cannot afford to “bear any burden, pay 
any price” to defend liberty and safeguard its in- 
terests—at least not single-handedly. Rather than go- 
ing broke resisting that reality, the United States 
should seize the moment and work to build a stable, 
plural world order. 


Once important policymakers in key countries 
have embraced this scenario and have developed a 
common vision of the world they hope to build to- 
gether, they will be in a good position to manage 
specific economic issues cooperatively. But the shift 
to a joint leadership system will not be easy. The 
United States would have to reject hegemony and 
refrain from projecting its own foreign policy onto 
the rest of the world. It would also have to consult 
and coordinate closely with key countries when 
making decisions that concern others. Of course, 
the other members of the joint leadership system 
would have to be more willing to share burdens and 
responsibilities, making necessary policy changes 
despite domestic opposition. Japan would be no 
exception.. 


JAPAN’S IMAGE PROBLEM 

According to David Rapkin, Japan suffers froma 
“legitimacy deficit? overseas that may impair. 
Japanese efforts to exercise international leader- 
ship. Sources of this problem include “the legacy of 
militarism and colonialism, a mercantilistic reputa- 
tion, and disbelief that Japan can articulate univer- 
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salizable norms, values, and principles.”* Japan’ 
lack of universalizable values and principles maj 
not necessarily handicap it in exercising leadership 
as one of the primary countries in a joint leadership 
system. Besides, Japan already shares with the 
United States, West Europe and other countries 
such fundamental values as freedom, democracy 
and human rights. 

Japans militaristic history certainly constrains its 
relations with neighboring Asian countries, and 
any regional initiative coming from Japan tends to 
look suspicious to these countries. They are 
naturally wary of increasing Japanese economic in- 
fluence, and some even wonder if Japan is again at- 
tempting to build the “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere,” its master plan to control the 
region during its 15 years of war with Asia and with 
the West. Although Japan allocates only about 1 
percent of GNP to defense, its economy is so pro- 
ductive that its allocations for the armed forces rank 
third in the world, behind the United States and the 
Soviet Union. This factor, combined with memor- 
ies of Japan’s military aggression, seems to con- 
tribute to the Asian perception of Japan as a poten- 
tial security threat.5  ' 

Many Japanese have a strong aversion to militar- 
ism—a reaction to the tight thought control exer- 
cised by the prewar military regime as well as to the 
scourge of war itself. In fact, the Japanese govern- 
ment found it difficult to send even unarmed 
Japanese military personnel to the multinational 
force in the Persian Gulf, fearing it would create a 
precedent for bypassing the postwar Japanese pol- 
icy of not sending military units abroad. Japan 
must face the dark side of its modern history and 
sincerely demonstrate a repentant attitude in public 
education and in speeches by its politicians and of- 
ficials in order to win the trust of its neighbors. 

Japan’s contributions to a joint leadership system 
would have to be basically nonmilitary. But this 
would be perfectly in tune with the demands of the 
post-cold war world. As Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Richard H. Solo- 


mon put it in a recent address, 


We now face a future in which technological and com- 
mercial capabilities more than military strength are 
the significant determinants of state power and in- 
fluence. National security is ever more reckoned in 
terms of economic and environmental concerns.§ 


In short, what Richard Rosecrance calls “the mili- 
tary-political world” is giving way to “the trading 
world,” and Japan, as a “trading state,” could pro- 
vide a potentially useful model.’ 

However, Japan’s mercantilistic reputation will 
be a serious drawback if it attempts to take on the 
role of trading state. Efforts must be made to erase 
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Japan’s protectionist image and convince other 
countries that Japan is a reliable leader committed 
to reciprocal and multilateral free trade. First and 

` foremost, Japan must reduce its enormous global 
trade surplus, which was approximately $64 billion 
in 1989. The surplus has been decreasing gradually 
from a peak of about $83 billion in 1986, but more 
deliberate efforts are needed. 

Over the years Japan has liberalized and expand- 
ed its market, and has increased manufacturing im- 
ports. Obviously, these kinds of changes can be ac- 
celerated. Japan must also play a more active role in 
preserving the multilateral free trade system from 
which it has greatly benefited. 


SPECIFIC TASKS FOR JAPAN 

Japan can overcome its “legitimacy deficit.” 
Apart from practicing and promoting free trade 
generally, it should also carry out the following 
steps to pave the way for a viable joint leadership 
system. 

One of Japan’s first tasks is to accept greater 
responsibility in international financial markets. 
Japan became the world’s largest creditor in 1985 
and will remain so for the foreseeable future, de- 
spite the recent fluctuations in international. stock 
and bond markets. Ironically, the yen is not regu- 
larly used in international transactions. If the yen 
can achieve a higher profile, Japanese policymakers 
will have to take international repercussions more 
into account. How can Japan increase the yen’s role 
in international transactions? It cannot force foreign 
governments and companies to make greater use of 
the yen, but it can render the Japanese currency 
more attractive by further opening up Japanese 
capital markets. 

Promoting economic growth and regional coop- 
eration in Asia and the Pacific is a second task for 
Japan. As suggested earlier, national security is in- 
creasingly reckoned in economic terms. Sustained 
economic growth and prosperity can be a credible 
deterrent to aggression and instability. In Asia, 
dynamic economic growth is no longer a purely 
Japanese phenomenon. The “four tigers” of 
Asia ~ South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong—have as a group one of the world’s highest 
annual growth rates and have become major play- 
ers in international trade. Their growth has been 
largely dependent on trade and investment with the 
United States and Japan, with United States im- 
ports far larger than Japanese imports. But the 
United States is less and less able to pay the cost of 
sustaining the. regions economic growth. More- 
over, it presumably has less of an incentive to do so 
with the decline in the perceived threat from the 
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Soviet Union. Japan could step in and share 
burdens as an “import absorber.” 

There have been increasing calls for some form of 
enhanced regional cooperation, including a pro- 
posal to form an Asian and Pacific free trade zone to 
counter the economic integration of the European 
Community in 1992 and the Canadian-United 
States free trade agreement. The diversity of the 
region in terms of country size, level of develop- 
ment, economic objectives, culture and political 
tradition make it impracticable to constitute formal 
policymaking bodies along European lines. The 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference, 
which held its first meeting in Canberra, Australia, 
in December, 1989, and its second in Singapore in 
July, 1990, appears to be a better alternative, 
because it is mainly a forum for discussion on 
economic issues and policies. 

This does not mean that Japan does not have a 
security role in the region. Japan must share 
defense burdens with the United States, according 
to their mutual security treaty. Its most important 
security task is to help the United States remain a 
Pacific power by increasing support for stationing 
United States troops in Japan (though the number 
of troops could be gradually reduced in the future). 
Japan’s own defense expenditures could be frozen 
or gradually decreased, depending on security con- 
cerns in the region. At some point Japan would 
have to define “minimum deterrence” for itself, 
while helping the United States to function as a bal- 
ancer. As for its extraregional security role, Japan 
should provide personnel for United Nations peace- 
keeping operations and monetary contributions 
commensurate with its economic power. 

Allocating its foreign aid effectively is a third task 
for Japan. Japan’s official development assistance 
budget in 1990 was about $10 billion, helping to 
make the country the largest donor of foreign aid 
among the 18 members of the development assis- 
tance committee of the Organization for European 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). But Ja- 
pan’s disbursements constitute only 0.32 percent of 
GNP, below the OECD average of 0.35 percent.® 

Japan has generally refrained from attaching 
political conditions to its aid. This traditionally 
apolitical stance may need to be reevaluated as the 
cold war ends and the effect of Japan’s aid program 
on world politics grows. Japan may want to adopt 
an aid policy more directly linked to democratic 
values, with special consideration given to countries 
that are seriously working toward greater 
democracy. 

The condition that it be used for peaceful pur- 
poses may also be attached to aid money; Japan 
could deny assistance to developing countries that 
spend an inordinate amount of money on military 
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resources. Basically, Japan must articulate its aid 
objectives and prove that it, too, is interested in pro- 
moting universalizable values and principles. - 

A fourth task for Japan is to take the initiative in 
combating environmental problems. The world has 
become keenly aware of threats like acid rain, 
global warming, erosion of the ozone layer, the 
spread of deserts and the destruction of rain forests. 
Global warming, which is believed to be caused 
mainly by carbon dioxide emissions, is perhaps the 
most threatening problem. It could result in'serious 
flooding as sea levels rise, in falling crop production 

- and in the extinction of thousands of species. 

On October 23, 1990, the Japanese government 
adopted a program to stabilize at 1990 levels by the 
year 2000 emissions of carbon dioxide and other 
gases, like methane and nitrous oxide, that con- 
tribute to global warming. At the Geneva environ- 
mental conference that immediately followed, 
Japan and 18 West European nations announced 
plans to freeze or cut emissions of harmful gases by 


the year 2000. The United States has refused to` 


develop a policy addressing. gas emissions; ap- 
parently, it is more concerned with the economic 
costs of such a policy than with protecting the global 
environment. 

Japan is often seen as a major environmental vil- 
lain, perhaps because it is a chief exporter of in- 
dustrial finished goods, including automobiles, and 
because it imports large amounts of timber. But the 
United States and West European countries buy 
most of the timber exported from Latin America 
and Africa, where 81 percent of the world’s tropical 
forests were destroyed between 1978 and 1981. In 
1986, the Japanese share of timber imports from 
Africa was only 2 percent, and from Latin America, 
0.7 percent.’ 

Japan could take the initiative on global warming 
and other environmental problems, since its leader- 
ship would not be perceived as a threat by other 
countries. Japan’s pollution control measures are 
more advanced than those elsewhere. Japan has 
also developed effective energy conservation tech- 
nology and is one of the few countries to resolve suc- 
cessfully the dilemma of economic growth and 
energy conservation. Consequently, it could be a 
model for other countries. ` 

Creating a global partnership with the United 
States is the fifth task Japan must undertake. If the 


°Kyohiko Arafunė, “Kankyo Hakaisha-Nihon no Hihna ni 
taishite” [In Response to Criticisms of Japan as Environmental 
Destroyer], Gaiko Forum, no. 16 (January, 1990), pp. 80-84. 

10Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs Richard 
McCormack, “Japan Must Revaluate Its World Role” (Address 
to the North CarolinaJapan Forum, November 1, 1990; of- 
ficial text from the American embassy, Tokyo, November 9, 
1990), pp. 4-5. 


world’s two largest economies fail to manage their 
relations with each other, an international joint 
leadership system is nothing more than a pipe 
dream. Unfortunately, a recent speech by United 
States Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs Richard McCormack does not lead one to be 
optimistic: 


- Japan has become a domestic issue in the United 
States. We see polls which label Japan as a greater 
threat to this country than the Soviet Union. Part of 
the reason for this is the correct perception that the 
Soviet military threat has decreased. But it also re- 
flects a twofold concern about our economic position: 
apprehension that the U.S. is in decline, and that the 
Japanese have gained economic strength against 
us. . . . Our deficit with Japan is coming down, but a 
[$40-billion] trade deficit with Japan is still politically 
unsustainable. !° 


Reduction of the bilateral trade imbalance is the 
main issue dividing the two countries. Japan has 
made a series of market-opening concessions, and 
the value of the yen in relation to the dollar has ap- 
preciated substantially since the. United States, 
Japan, Great Britain, France and West Germany 
agreed in September, 1985, to intervene’in the cur- 
rency market to drive down the dollar’s value. Yet 
the United States trade deficit has not come down 
as much as was hoped.’ The problem is that both the 
United States and Japan need to make changes in 
order to reduce the trade imbalance. United States 
officials have often admitted that a large part of the 
imbalance stems from the United States federal 
budget deficit, declining industrial competitiveness 
and lack of aggressive marketing efforts. In addition 
to further liberalization and expansion of its own 
market, Japan could step up direct investment by 
building manufacturing plants in the United States. 
The automobile industry and other industries in 
Japan have been moving in this direction. In the 
long run this would moderate growth in Japanese 
exports, provided that most of the necessary parts 
are procured in the United States. 

Both countries could also identify and remove 
barriers to market-determined trade and invest- 
ment flows. The so-called Structural Impediments 
Initiative (SII) is an example of this approach. In 
June, 1990, the United States and Japan concluded 
a year of intensive talks by issuing a joint report that 
committed them to comprehensive measures to re- 

(Continued on page 179) 
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For Japan and the United States, “a somewhat modified status quo can be sustained of both 
nations are clever enough in their policy adjustments. If the United States tries to do too much 
or too little, however, it runs the risk of ruining a relationship that has been extraordinarily 
beneficial for both the United States and Japan for more than three decades.” 


The U.S. and Japan: Building a New Relationship 


By Micuaet NACHT 
Professor of Public Affairs, University of Maryland 


HE United States-Japanese economic and 

l security relationship continues to be one of 

, the most significant in contemporary inter- 
national politics. The compact reached by the two 
nations in the wake of World War II has served 
- both extremely well. For Japan it has meant being 
able to concentrate on economic development while 
enjoying the advantages of United States political, 
diplomatic and military support. During the dan- 
gerous days of the cold war, Japan was protected by 
American nuclear weapons, and United States con- 
ventional forces stationed in Japan made it clear to 
Soviet planners that an attack on Japanese territory 
meant triggering a war with its ally. During the 
1960’s and 1970s Japan built an extraordinarily 
powerful economy interconnected with the domes- 
tic market in the United States. In the 1980's the 
Japanese, reaping the benefits of peace, reached a 
level of prosperity unimagined only two decades 
before. 

The United States has found the relationship 
equally valuable. Not only was Japanese behavior 
regulated to mesh with American security objec- 
tives, but the United States used Japanese territory 
to contain communism in Asia. United States mili- 
tary operations in Korea in the early 1950’s and in 
Southeast Asia in the 1960’s and early 1970's were 
facilitated by having American air and naval forces 
based in Japan; indeed, United States forces there 
became the pillar of American strategic policy in the 
Western Pacific. Moreover, although this has not 
been widely appreciated in the United States, the 


‘For a more detailed discussion, see I.M. Destler and 
Michael Nacht, “Beyond Mutual Recrimination: Building a 
Solid U.S.~Japan Relationship in the 1990s,” International Secun- 
ly, Winter, 1990-1991, especially pp. 99-103. See also Nacht, 
“U.S.-Japan Security Relations: Can the Status Quo Be Sus- 
tained?” (Summary of a presentation at the Sixth International 
Roundtable Discussion sponsored by the National Institute for 
Defense Studies, Tokyo, November 19-20, 1990). 

For a theoretical discussion of bargaining under “mixed 
motive” conditions, see Thomas Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), espe- 
cially chapter 9. 


relationship with Japan has been extremely helpful 
in times of economic weakness in the United States. 
United States-Japanese joint ventures in the 
automobile industry, for example, have been im- 
portant engines for employment and productivity. 
Until 1990, Japan was a major buyer of Treasury 
bills and in effect helped finance the United States 
budget deficit of the late 1980’s. In the stock market 
plunge of October, 1987, it is widely believed that 
Japanese stock purchases were instrumental in pre- 
venting a far more dramatic decline than the 
500-point drop that occurred. 

But the bilateral relationship is becoming un- 
stable because of the erosion of the three premises 
on which it rested:! the consensus on the common 
threat of Soviet military power and Communist 
ideological appeal; the implicit and accepted peck- 
ing order in which the United States was the domi- 
nant player militarily, economically and politically 
and Japan the junior partner; and the mutual re- 
spect and reasonable harmony between the political 
elites of the two societies. Future relations between 
Japan and the United States will not be based on 
premises like these. 

Although Soviet-Japanese relations remain 
frosty and Japan has been waiting for the Soviet 
Union to return the disputed Kurile islands north of 
Hokkaido (which may happen during Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to Tokyo in April, 
1991), the Soviet military threat is now perceived as 
almost nonexistent, along with the appeal of Com- 
munist ideology. Many in Japan as well as in the 
United States are asking why the relationship that 
was codified in the Security Treaty of 1960 needs to 
be maintained. 

Since Japan achieved economic superpower 
status, the senior partner-junior partner relation- 
ship in security, economic and political matters has 
given way to a complex set of “mixed-motive” eco- 
nomic interactions in which competition and 
cooperation coexist in a sometimes tense and dis- 
trustful climate.? 

Moreover, in recent years the dialogue between 
the elites of the two countries has grown acrimo- 
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nious. “Japan bashing” in the United States Con- 
gress is now commonplace, and in sectors of the 
United States suffering from industrial decline it is 
good politics to be critical of Japan. Prominent 
American writers like James Fallows, Clyde Pres- 
towitz and Pat Choate have painted a picture of a 
Japan that does not trade fairly, that has a coor- 
dinated industrial policy posing a major economic 
threat to the United States, and that is subverting 
the United States policy process by paying high- 
priced talent in the United States to manipulate the 
economy and political system for it.3 On the 
Japanese side, significant political figures like Shin- 
taro Ishihara, a member of the Diet from the Liber- 
al Democratic party, believe the United States has 
lost its economic vitality and has made the Japanese 
a scapegoat rather than admitting to its own 
decline. * 

In light of all this, it is obvious that the health of 
the relationship depends primarily on the’ successful 
management of economic competition and on find- 
ing a formula for burden sharing in security matters 
that has the support of both the Japanese and the 
American peoples. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The United States continues to be of singular 
economic importance to Japan. Despite recent ef- 
forts to increase exports to other countries, the 
value of Japanese exports to the United States in 
1989 was in excess of $93 billion—a $10-billion in- 
crease from 1987 — which amounted to 33.5 percent 
of all Japanese exports in 1989.5 This was roughly 
double the level of exports to Japan’s second largest 
trading partner, the European Community. South 
Korea, purchasing 6 percent of Japanese exports, 
was in third place. On the import side, in 1989 
Japan bought more than $48 billion in goods from 
the United States — almost 23 percent of all its im- 
ports and far in excess of the $28-billion worth it 
purchased from the European Community. 

The trade imbalance, however, remains a serious 
irritant in relations between Japan and the United 
States. Export issues emerged as a problem area as 
early as 1969, when the United States asked Japan 
~ 3Arguments about the lack of a “level playing fieid” in bi- 
lateral trade relations and the threat to the United States posed 
by Japan’s targeting of specific industrial sectors can be found in 
James Fallows, “Containing Japan,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1989, pp. 40-54, and in Clyde Prestowitz, Jr., Trading Places: 
How We Allowed Japan to Take the Lead (New York: Basic Books, 
1988). See also Pat Choate, Agents of Influence: How Japan’s Lob- 
bytsts in the United States Manipulate America’s Economic and Political 
System (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1990). 


4See Akio Morita and Shintaro Ishihara, The Japan That Can 
Say No (unpublished manuscript, unofficial translation). 

5See Japan 1991: An International Comparison (Tokyo: Japan In- 
stitute for Social and Economic Affairs, October, 1990), p. 40. 

SSee Destler and Nacht, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 


to limit textile exports. For 20 years United States 
officials have been applying pressure, first for Jap- 
anese tariff reductions, then for the removal of non- 
tariff barriers, and most recently for “structural ad- 
justments” that would affect savings rates and 
business practices and alter the dollar-yen exchange 
rate.® 

The trade deficit has in fact declined from a peak 
of $56.3 billion in 1987, but its political salience re- 
mains powerful. Americans tend to believe that the 
Japanese are simply not fair traders—that they 
push exports and are rigidly protectionist in im- 
ports —whereas Japanese see the trade imbalance 
as a reflection of what they consider the superior 
quality of their products. 

Investments by Japanese corporations in the 
United States—ranging from the purchase of Co- 
lumbia Pictures to Radio City Music Hall in New 
York to MCA Inc. — have engendered substantial 
resentment in the United States. Neither British 
nor German nor most other foreign investments 
generate any particular comment in the United 
States; Japanese investments, however, are some- 
how seen not as a natural product of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand in financing, but as elements in an 
orchestrated Japanese strategy to dominate the 
United States economy. 

With a recession beginning in the United States, 
and with the failure in December, 1990, of negotia- 
tions at the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) meeting in Brussels to resolve dif- 
ficult issues of agricultural protectionism, the 
United States Departments of the Interior, Justice 
and Treasury have taken a tougher stance on trade 
policies with Japan. One of the most highly pub- 
licized examples of this has been the action taken by 
the Department of the Interior to prevent the Mat- 
sushita Electrical Company from retaining the right 
to do business in Yosemite National Park (Matsu- 
shita, purchasing the entertainment conglomerate 
MCA Inc. for almost $6.6 billion in the fall of 1990, 
also acquired the MCA subsidiary, the Yosemite 
and Curry Company, that operates park conces- 
sions). In the same vein, the administration of 
United States President George Bush is considering 
throwing its support behind the Fair Trade in 
Financial Services Act, which would permit discre- 
tionary sanctions against a country that allows 
United States companies fewer investment oppor- 
tunities than its companies enjoy in the United 
States — legislation clearly aimed at Japan. 

This piece of legislation is suggestive of future 
congressional action against Japan. It is expected 
that such legislation may proceed along four lines: 
the barring of investments perceived as affecting 
national and economic security; scrutiny of foreign 
influence in the political process; calls for an in- 
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crease in the United States corporate tax paid by 
foreign-owned companies; and measures involving 
specific industries. The enactment of such legisla- 
tion would likely strengthen anti-American senti- 
ment in Japan. 


BURDEN SHARING 

Since the late 1970’s, many in the United States 
have said Japan ought to both increase the budget 
for its own defense and offset the United States bill 
for stationing military forces in Japan. The Persian 


Gulf crisis triggered by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on - 


August 2, 1990, has only exacerbated United States 
complaints. The United States took the military 
and diplomatic lead in the Gulf but then asked its 
allies, including Japan, to pay what it considered to 
be their share. Japan was reluctant to commit forces 
to the multinational operation in the Gulf crisis, in 
part because of constitutional restraints against us- 
ing the military for purposes other than defense of 
the Japanese homeland. Nonetheless, Japanese 
Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu pushed the idea, but 
was rebuffed in the Diet and suffered a humiliating 
political defeat. 


In November, 1990, Representative Les Aspin- 


(D., Wis.) graded each of the dozen or so countries 
involved in a major way in the Gulf conflict, based 
on six criteria: military participation, financial con- 
tribution, compliance with United Nations-man- 
dated sanctions against Iraq, political support, 
response time, and special conditions involving a 
nation’s ability to contribute and limitations on its 
contributions.’ Aspin noted Japan’s constitutional 
constraints but was critical of the country for pledg- 
ing only $4 billion in aid and not delivering most of 
that; he awarded Japan a grade of “C.” 

There appears to be considerable sentiment in 
the United States that Japan has been too hesitant 
in its involvement, even though events in the Gulf 
ultimately affect Japan’s economy far more than 
they affect that of the United States. With the out- 
break of war in January, 1991, and the deaths of 
Americans to end the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait, 
resentment toward Japan could grow in the United 
States. 


MANAGING THE TURBULENCE 

Issues of economic competition and burden shar- 
ing will dominate United States~Japanese relations 
in the future. Adjustment to a mix of economic and 
technological changes will confront the govern- 
ments in Tokyo and Washington, straining the lim- 


"See Representative Les Aspin, “Burden-sharing Report 
Card on the Persian Gulf Crisis” (Washington, D.C.: House 
Armed Services Committee, November 14, 1990). 

®The specifics of these recommendations are spelled out in 
Destler and Nacht, op. cit., pp. 114-119. 


its of bilateral cooperation. The United States must 
continue to press for the opening of Japanese mar- 
kets and the reduction of nontariff trade barriers. 
But equally important, the United States needs to 
shore up its economy by reducing the budget deficit 
and enhancing industrial and educational effective- 
ness. These are daunting challenges. In the process, 
however, the United States must work to deepen its 
interdependence with Japan, because interdepen- 
dence benefits both nations. ê 

In the area of national security, there appears to 
be a general trend toward reducing the United 
States military commitment to Japan, probably 
foreshadowing a reduction in the Philippines. To- 
kyo may well then lower commitments to its own 
defense. While many might applaud this, several 
‘scenarios could materialize that might cause Japan 
to think again and perhaps consider destabilizing 
policies. 

What might these scenarios be? ‘Two relate to the 
Koreas, with which Japan has a history of antag- 
onism. First, it is possible that North Korea has a 
dedicated nuclear weapons program, the existence 
of which may soon be verified. Documentation of 
such a program could easily lead to the reestablish- 
ment of a South Korean effort to acquire nuclear 
weapons. Under such circumstances, it is unlikely 
that Japan would sit idly by without seeking some 
compensatory military capability; a move in that 
direction would send political shock waves around 
the world. In a drastically different Korean 
scenario, the death of North Korean President Kim 
I] Sung would be followed by Korean reunification. 
This would rekindle apprehension about Korea and 
would embolden conservative Japanese groups to 
agitate for a stronger military. 

Another disturbing scenario involves the frag- 
mentation of the Soviet Union and even the use of 
nuclear weapons in a civil war— such a scenario is 
no longer purely fanciful, given what has been hap- 
pening in the Soviet republics since the fall of 1990. 
While Japanese security would not be directly 
threatened, the use of nuclear weapons would sure- 
ly stimulate a major debate in Japan about its de- 
fense posture. Finally, a different blow to the sys- 
tem would be a worldwide economic downturn in 
which the quality of life in Japan dropped sharply. 
The plausibility of these scenarios can be endlessly 
argued, but the point is that if United States forces 
are greatly reduced in the region, Japan will be far 
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“During the 1990's Japan is fated to remain America’s number-one . . . 


illuminator of 


shortcomings in United States economic policies and business practices, and the principal 
source of frustration to American trade policymakers.” 


United States-J apanese Trade Relations 


By STEPHEN D. COHEN 
Professor of International Relations, School of International Service, American University 


1TH the waning of the cold war and the 

reduced threat of confrontation between 

the global military superpowers, the 
United States and Japan arguably constitute the 
world’s most important bilateral relationship.* This 
relationship now consists of a struggle — peaceful to 
be sure, but for enormous stakes— between eco- 
nomic superpowers. Relations between the United 
States and Japan feature a close political and 
military friendship that is being strained by a long- 
running series of economic frictions. To the dismay 
of political scientists, most American business- 
people and many American economists are urging 
their government to take an increasingly harder line 
with Japan in an effort to receive equitable treat- 
ment in what has long been viewed as an unbal- 
anced, inequitable trading relationship. 

The economic arguments between the United 
States and Japan have extraordinary significance. 
These two countries formed the world’s newest and 
most important bilateral relationship not because of 
political or ‘military considerations but because 
global power and influence among nations in the 
twenty-first century will be determined more by 
economic and technological strength than by the 
size and sophistication of weapons stockpiles. Japan 
and the United States, as the world’s largest and 
strongest economies, will inevitably be the two 
forces to be most reckoned with in what may be the 
continuing evolution into a postmilitary interna- 
tional system. This is why the majority of respon- 
dents in some recent United States public opinion 
polls indicated that Japan, not the Soviet Union, 
represents the greatest long-term threat to 
American national security. There is an intuitive 
recognition (not yet fully shared by the United 
States government) that national security must be 
defined broadly to include industrial and financial 
strength. 

Japan is the most significant foreign competitor 
of the United States and vice versa. No other coun- 
try has mounted such a comprehensive and success- 
ful assault on the competitiveness of American in- 


*Excerpted and reprinted with permission. © Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, vol. 37, no. 4 (1990), pp. 122-136. 


dustry, once the undisputed colossus of the world. 
No other country has in so many instances caught 
up to and surpassed the once unassailable Amer- 
ican leading-edge superiority in the high-tech sec- 
tor. No other country comes close to Japan in 
representing a future challenge to United States 
competitiveness in the critically important new 
technologies: supercomputers, semiconductors, su- 
perconductivity, composite materials, telecom- 
munications equipment and so on. 

For most Japanese, friendship with the United 
States represents political security to a country with 
a still undefined sense of international mission or 
function. The United States is also Japan’s most im- 
portant foreign market and a key determinant of its 
continued prosperity. At the same time, American 
industry has been a symbolic target for a country 
that wished to bypass it on the way to becoming an 
internationally dominant industrial power. 

The importance and mutual rewards of the 
world’s largest bilateral trade relationship are not in 
question. What is in question is whether the likely 
further escalation of bilateral trade conflict will 
erupt into damaging unilateral economic actions 
that in turn will lead to political estrangement. 
There can be no assurance that the previously suc- 
cessful record of trade-conflict management can 
continue indefinitely, especially in view of a pos- 
sible expansion of Japan’s industrial superiority in 
the future. Also not in question is whether, by con- 
ventional measurements, the Japanese trade per- 
formance has been superior to that of the United 
States. 

What is in question is how the two countries 
should best respond to a state of affairs that tries 
everyone's patience. Japan’s trade policy has cen- 
tered ona flurry of activity designed to demonstrate 
responsiveness to United States demands but not 
necessarily to induce adjustment in the bilateral 
disequilibrium. From the American viewpoint, the 
specter of Japan’s unbroken winning streak in trade 
competition was at the focus of virtually every new 
concept and proposed initiative introduced in 
United States trade policy in the 1980’s. Possible 
responses to reverse its deteriorating trade position 
include reciprocity, industrial policy, results- 


Bilateral United States-Japan Trade Balances, 1981-1990 


U.S. Bilateral Deficit ($ billion) 
$15.8 


U.S. Imports from Japan ($ billion) 
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U.S. Exports to Japan ($ billion) 


$37.6 $21.8 
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oriented trade talks, and reinvigorated American 
industrial competitiveness. 

There is a serious, systemic trade problem be- 
tween the two countries that is seriously misunder- 
stood, underestimated and inadequately addressed. 
It arises from political, cultural and economic 
forces. The trade disequilibrium is best viewed as 
the tip of the iceberg, with domestic factors as the 
main underlying causal factors. With both coun- 
tries continuing to treat symptoms. rather than 
causes, it is no surprise that trade conflict has oc- 
curred on a nonstop basis since 1969. To the extent 
that the diagnosis offered here is correct, neither an 
end nor a plateau in trade frictions is in sight. 

Economic conflict begins with accusations by the 
United States and other countries that Japan is an 
unfair, adversarial trader that does not play by con- 
ventional international rules in order to pursue a 
mercantile policy of self-aggrandizement. Critics 
allege that Japanese markets remain largely closed, 
albeit informally, to imports of manufactured 
goods. Its exporting companies are said to be avari- 
cious predators intent on building market share and 
destroying their foreign competition. The more 
rabid critics of Japan accuse it of continuing to fight 
World War II through economic means. 

Japan, in turn, is tired of what has become an un- 
broken record of United States whining. It accuses 
the United States of excessive consumption, an in- 
adequate effort to improve its own industrial pro- 
ductivity, and not trying hard enough to sell in the 
Japanese market. The boom in Japan's exports to 
the United States, according to Japanese critics, 
reflects the preferences of American consumers for 
low-cost, high-quality goods, some of which are not 
even manufactured in the United States. The more 
extreme critics consider the United States to be in 
permanent decline, a country that is burdened by 
poor economic policy management, an excessively 
heterogeneous population, an excessive need for in- 





89.6 48.6 


stant gratification, and shockingly bad business 
practices, 

The proximate cause of the trade frictions is the 

large, seemingly permanent United States bilateral 
deficits with Japan (see the table above). It is 
legitimate to state unequivocally that these deficits 
have produced a genuine disequilibrium in political 
terms, that is, an American belief that something is 
grievously wrong and urgently needs rectification, 
mainly through adjustments by Japan. It is not 
legitimate to state unequivocally that these deficits 
represent an absolutely unacceptable economic 
disequilibrium. Bilateral deficits per se, as the 
Japanese are quick to point out, are relatively in- 
significant. It is multilateral trade balances that 
matter, 
_ It is the sources of the bilateral trade imbalance 
that must be of central concern. Here again, there 
are many opinions but no genuine consensus. Con- 
flicting perceptions are an inherent part of bilateral 
trade disputes. Some argue that the culprit is Jap- 
anese industrial policy, in which close government- 
business relations have built a mighty anti-import 
fortress known colloquially as Japan, Incorporated. 
Others contend that the culprit is the simple 
manufacturing ineptitude of the United States, a 
country alleged, but not proved, to be in the ad- 
vanced stages of moving into a postindustrial 
services-oriented economy. 

The systemic source of the imbalance is best 
viewed as a divergence in ends (priorities and val- 
ues) and therefore a divergence in means (domestic, 
economic and trade policies). The American system 
is weighted in favor of the individual and consump- 
tion. The Japanese system is weighted in favor of 
the corporation and production. American ideology 
favors the free market and cheap imports. Japanese 
ideology favors government enhancement of 
market forces, industrial self-sufficiency, and 
world-class strength in the manufacturing sector. 
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The United States prints money to finance the 

- world’s largest trade deficit and in turn consumes 
more as a country than it produces. Japan saves like 
mad, accepts relatively poor housing and an inade- 
quate infrastructure, and continues sending 
massive amounts of capital earned from its trade 
surpluses back to the United States, the effect of 
which is to compensate for this country’s inadequate 
savings rate. American foreign relations for half a 
century have centered on political and military 
goals. Since 1945, Japan’s foreign relations have 
sought to maximize exports. 

The systemic problem is allowed to continue 
mainly because both sides have largely gained suc- 
cess as they define it. Another way to look at the 
situation suggests that the two countries have dif- 
ferent, deeply rooted economic and social neuroses 
that almost, but not quite, complement one an- 
other. Conflict is inevitable. Important groups in 
the American political sector have been and will 
continue to be hurt by the onslaught of Japanese 
imports and by the difficulties of exporting to 
Japan. Others warn of intolerable economic, polit- 
ical, and national-security costs of a continued 
decline in relative American international com- 
petitiveness. 

The net result has been a never-ending cycle of 
American demands for Japanese concessions — in- 
creased market access and export restraints— that 
have been met by an endless cycle of Japanese con- 
cessions with minimal impact. Countless Japanese 
import-liberalization measures have produced a 
nominally relative increase in American manufac- 
tured exports to that country. Japanese exports put 
one American industry after another at risk, there- 
by triggering United States calls to curb the market 
mechanism, 

Unfortunately, neither country has seen fit fully 
to recognize or address the systemic nature of the 
problem. Furthermore, neither the United States 
nor Japan has altogether appreciated how different- 
ly each defines and diagnoses the situation. The 
widely divergent domestic, economic, and social 
situations in the two countries have created a per- 
ceptions gap in international trade relations that 
has been hardly touched by an intensive bilateral 
dialogue conducted at multiple levels since the early 
1970's. 


ORIGINS OF THE TRADE DISPUTE 

As a Japanese surplus became a fixture in the bi- 
lateral trade relationship, the United States suc- 
cessfully induced Japan to take sustained actions on 
two fronts. The first involved additional “voluntary” 
export restraints in a number of sectors, including 
textiles, automobiles, steel, color televisions, and 
machine tools. The second involved Japan’s initia- 


tion of an unprecedented series of unilateral mea- 
sures that eliminated or reduced hundreds of overt 
tariff and nontariff trade barriers. The result was an 
eventual Japanese contention that it had become 
the world’s most open market (a valid claim, at least 
in regard to formal import restrictions). This asser- 
tion was not widely accepted in the United States, 
where complaints about the difficulty of succeeding 
in the Japanese market are still voiced by many 
American companies. 

Bilateral consultations and negotiations con- 
tinued throughout the 1980’s amid continuous pro- 
posals by various members of Congress to pass 
harsh, retaliatory legislation as leverage to force gen- 
uine reciprocity in market access. As the “Japan 
problem” worsened, new forms of agreements were 
pursued. They included altering macroeconomic 
policies in an effort to increase the value of the yen’s 
exchange rate relative to the dollar. Instead of a 
piecemeal approach to addressing United States 
corporate complaints, market-oriented, sector- 
selective (MOSS) talks were convened in 1985 to 
focus on all the alleged market-access problems for 
four specially designated goods in which the United 
States retained a comparative advantage (elec- 
tronics, pharmaceuticals/medical equipment, tele- 
communications, forestry products, and, later, auto- 
mobile parts). One year later, the two governments 
concluded a ground-breaking agreement involving 
trade in semiconductors; it sought to shelter the 
American industry from Japanese “dumping” (sell- 
ing below production cost) of chips both in the 
United States and in third countries, and it sought 
to provide the American industry with a specific 
percentage (20 percent) of the Japanese market in 
lieu of any further Japanese promises of market- 
opening measures. 


STRUCTURAL IMPEDIMENTS INITIATIVE 
More new forms of negotiating modalities were 
introduced in 1989. The first was a direct outgrowth 
of Japan’s being identified as a “priority” source of 
foreign-trade barriers against American goods 
under the Super 301 amendment to the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988. Acting 
under the law, the administration of President 
George Bush named three areas — supercomputers, 
communications satellites, and wood products — 
that required either productive bilateral negotia- 
tions (read foreign concessions would be forth- 
coming) or eventual United States retaliation in 
kind against Japanese goods. The second, the so- 
called Structural Impediments Initiative (SID), was 
an indirect outgrowth of the Super 301 and marked 
a major conceptual breakthrough. The original 
American idea was to discuss the big picture for the 
first time by addressing such structural barriers to 
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(Hang Kong), June 21, 1990, p. 47. 


imports as the Japanese distribution system, the in- 
dustrial structure (whereby companies in an ex- 
tended consortium, such as Mitsui or Mitsubishi, 
tend to buy from one another), and the rigid pricing 
system for imports. But Japan insisted that the 
agenda be expanded to include its charges about the 
structural weaknesses in the United States that are 
allegedly the principal sources of the trade dis- 
equilibrium, 

The contradictory positions that were subse- 
quently introduced in the SIT are a perfect micro- 
cosmic symbol of the near 180-degree difference in 
the way each country (and Japan’s supporters in the 
United States) apportion blame for generating 
bilateral economic antagonisms. In this regard, the 
debate over causality becomes a kind of Rorschach 
test. Both of the main contending views on causality 
are rational, But, given the absence of incontrovert- 
ible scientific methodology to determine precise 
cause and effect, individuals unconsciously fall back 
on previous experiences, prejudices, and precon- 
ceived notions in identifying with one side over the 
other. 

While both sides continue hurling charges at 
each other, the festering trade dispute has begun to 
spill over into other economic issues. The agenda 
now includes the concerns of some Americans 
about Japan’s allegedly excessive investment in the 
United States, its rising political influence in the 
United States, and the wisdom of Japan’s indepen- 
dent development of advanced military weapons 
like the FSX fighter. 


FLAWS IN JAPAN’S ECONOMIC CASE 

An economic maxim applies to Japan: for society 
as a whole, there is no such thing as a free lunch. 
There can be no denying that Japan has achieved 
an economic miracle in its industrial sector since the 
1950’s. The miracle received crucial assistance from 


a seemingly universal consensus in the country that 








Source: Organization for European Cooperation and Development, Summary Report on Trade of Japan (Paris: OECD, 1990), Far Eastern Economic Review 


individual sacrifices had to be made in order to ac- 
complish the priority goal of industrial recovery, a 
concept that could easily be embraced in a society 
that emphasized a group orientation. Japan’s un- 
precedented industrial success, the springboard for 
its unprecedented trade success, also flowed from 
unexpectedly successful official policies and from 
unexpectedly brilliant accomplishments by private 
industry. 

The major flaw in Japanese international eco- 
nomic relations continues to be the inhospitable at- 
mosphere accorded to imports of sophisticated 
manufactured goods. Japan can honestly boast of 
having the lowest level of overt barriers and point to 
recent sharp upturns in its level of manufactured 
imports. Nevertheless, it has a surplus in manufac- 
tured goods so large (a world-record-shattering 
$172 billion in 1988) that it renders absurd the often 
‘heard Japanese claim that it must export a lot of 
manufactured goods in order to pay for its imports 
of raw materials. Japan’s trade pattern continues to 
be in a class by itself in terms of the low figure for 
imports of manufactures as a percent of gross na- 
tional product and its relatively low volume of in- 
traindustry trade, that is, importing the same kinds 
of products that are exported, such as cars. 

Japan poses an extraordinary problem for the 
United States in that a nearly complete array of the 
traditional techniques utilized in economics to 
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Since they resumed relations in 1972, China and Japan have enjoyed growing economic 
ties. According to this author, these ties were strained by China’s crackdown on tts democracy 
movement in 1989. The crackdown “threw Sino-Japanese relations into disarray. The short- 


term impact was devastating.” 


Sino-Japanese Relations 


By Uxpis Kruze 
Associate Professor of History, University of San Francisco 


ELATIONS between Japan and China con- 
Re to expand and improve, although 
they suffered a traumatic though tem- 
porary setback following China’s suppression of its 
student-led democracy movement in 1989. The 
greatest progress between these two East Asian 
powerhouses has been seen in their growing 
economic relationship. Since Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions were normalized in September, 1972, trade 
has increased dramatically, from $1.1 billion in 
1972 to $15.7 billion in 1987. By 1988, bilateral 
trade stood at $19.3 billion. Japanese investment in 
China that year came to $380 million, and more 
than 80 percent of private and government loans to 
China originated in Tokyo, The chaotic conditions 
generated by the political upheavals in China in 
{989 did not slow trade, which rose 1.7 percent over 
the previous year and reached $19.66 billion. In 
1990, two-way trade is expected to total nearly $19 
billion. 
Both countries have eagerly developed this rela- 
tionship. China has become an important part of 
Japan’s efforts to develop an Asian economic bloc 
led by Japan. After the September, 1985, Plaza Ac- 
cord* devalued the dollar and eventually boosted 
the value of the yen by almost 50 percent, Japanese 
companies sought to keep their products competi- 
tive on world markets. Reducing the number of fac- 
tory and office personnel and increasing reliance on 
technology and corporate restructuring were 
Japans domestic solutions to endaka (the rising 
yen).! External solutions included attempts by 
Japanese corporations to move their manufacturing 


*Editor’s note: The Plaza Accord involved the United States, 
Japan, Great Britain, France and Italy. Meeting in New York, 
representatives of the 5 nations agreed to intervene in world 
currency markets in order to devalue the dollar and strengthen 
the yen. 

1Megumu Kondo, “Major Steel Firms Forge Profits as Soar- 
ing Demand Lifts Industry,” Japan Economic Joumal, December 
24, 1988. 

2K atsuro Kitamatsu, “Japan Launches New Phase of Spiral- 
ling Economic Growth,” Japan Economic Journal, November 12, 
1988. 

Overseas Investment Reaches $30 Billion,” Japan Economic 
Joumal, February 4, 1989. 


facilities overseas to secure the advantages of 
cheaper labor and access to the domestic markets of 
Japan’s Asian neighbors. 

Japanese economists estimated that labor costs in 
China in 1988 were about 10 percent of labor costs 
in Japan, and lower than costs in booming Asian 
NIC’s (newly industrializing countries) like Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. Wages in Shenzhen, a Special 
Economic Zone (SEZ) in China that is located 
across the border from Hong Kong, were less than 
half those paid in the British Crown Colony. More- 
over, offshore products would reduce the level of ex- 
ports from Japan to the United States and other 
markets, ‘thereby mollifying critics in the United 
States and elsewhere who were becoming in- 
creasingly vocal about Tokyo's “unfair” trading 
practices. Toshiba, for example, announced in 
1988 that it planned to increase its offshore produc- 
tion to 15 percent of sales.? China became an im- 
portant beneficiary of this new economic imperative 
(what the Japanese referred to as the “yen shock”) 
that was driving Japanese corporations offshore. 
According to a Japan External Trade Organization 
(JETRO) report released in February, 1989, 
Japanese investment in Asia grew 109.7 percent in 
fiscal 1987, and expanded more than fivefold in 
China itself.3 

Growing competition with Europe and the 
United States for access to the China market also 
played a role in increasing Japanese economic in- 
terest in the People’s Republic. France, West Ger- 
many, Norway, Luxembourg, Belgium and Italy 
had begun to offer “soft loans” to Beijing. West Ger- 
many, for example, offered a 100-million-deutsch 
mark loan to China in early 1988; the loan had a 2 
percent interest rate, was repayable in 37 years, and 
had a repayment schedule that began after a 
10-year grace period. The leniency of loan terms, 
the willingness of Europeans to transfer the 
technology China wanted, and China’s decision to 
consider Japanese and European economic efforts 
on an equal basis put the Japanese government and 
business community on notice that they faced a stiff 


challenge in the China market. 


. 


Japans growing economic relationship with 
China since 1972 has been profitable for Japanese 
corporations. Except in 1982 and 1989, Japan has 
consistently run trade surpluses with the People’s 
Republic, a fact that the Chinese government has 
complained about to Tokyo. In the 1970’s, Japan 
had an average annual trade surplus of $500 million 
with China. In 1982, however, China experienced 
one of its few trade surpluses with Japan, running 
$2 billion in the black. Between 1983 and 1989, 
Japan regained a substantial edge, piling up a 
surplus of $3.1 billion in 1984, $8.9 billion in 1985, 
$7.6 billion in 1986, $3.7 billion in 1987, and $3.1 
billion in 1988.4 In 1989, because of massive 
Chinese cutbacks in imports and a parallel export 
blitz, Japan posted a $2.62-billion deficit. . 

In the late 1980's, both Beijing and Tokyo tried to 
resolve some of the many policy differences and 
practical difficulties that had emerged in their rela- 
tionship. Japanese companies continued to com- 
plain about China’s lack of infrastructure—poor 
communications and outmoded transportation fa- 
cilities— which hampered their activities in China. 
Despite the lure of the China market and a decade 
of “open door” access, Japan’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MIT1).revealed in 1988 
that only one-tenth of the 360 Sino~Japanese joint 
ventures had been profitable or “fruitful.”5 

Pressured by an appreciating yen and faced with 
growing competition from Europe and the United 
States, Japanese business looked to the Japanese 
government to develop the obsolete or nonexistent 
infrastructures of China and other Asian countries 
and thereby to smooth the path of going offshore. 
` Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita enlarged Japans 
official development assistance (ODA) program, 
and in 1988 Tokyo disbursed $2.9 billion in ODA 
loans and grants to Indonesia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines and other Asian nations. 

China became the principal beneficiary of this 
new shower of yen when Takeshita visited Beijing 
in August, 1988, and pledged a six-year, $5.9-bil- 
lion loan package to China. This soft loan would 
cover 42 projects, including the building of roads, 
dams, railroads, port facilities, telephone networks 


Editors note: On June 4, 1989, the Chinese government put 
an end to pro-democracy demonstrations by sending troops to 
Tiananmen Square, the central location of protests in Beijing; 
the troops fired on the unarmed demonstrators, killing an un- 
known number. For further details, see Current History, 
September, 1990. 

*Todd Thurwachter, “Japan in China: The Guangdong Ex- 
ample,” The China Business Review, January-February, 1990, 
p. 7. 

“Hainan Island Luring Japanese Investment,” Japan Eco- 
nomic Journal, April 9, 1988. 

*Edward Gargan, “Beijing Strengthens Centralized Control 
of Fitful Economy,” The New York Times, October 1, 1988. 
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and power plants in remote provinces like Yunnan 
and Hainan Island, and even around developed 
areas like Shanghai and Tianjin. 

To assure the smooth implementation of the loan 
package and to facilitate future Japanese invest- 
ment, Takeshita and China’s Prime Minister, Li 
Peng, also signed an agreement on August 27, 
1988, protecting Japanese investments in China 
and putting Japanese ventures there on a par with 
their Chinese counterparts. This was the first time 
the Chinese had agreed to offer such favorable 
terms to another country. Japanese firms were de- 
lighted with the arrangement because they would 
no longer have to pay special charges for electricity, 
materials or services for their Chinese operations 
and because their equity positions were guaran- 
teed. When Li Peng visited Tokyo in April, 1989, 
both countries agreed to set up a bilateral organiza- 
tion to promote investment in China by small and 
medium-size Japanese enterprises. Though stalled 
by the June, 1989, Tiananmen incident, the 
Japan-China Investment Promotion Organization 
was finally inaugurated on March 29, 1990, with 
former Prime Minister Takeshita serving as an ad- 
viser. 


CHINA’S DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 

China’s interest in developing economic ties with 
Japan stemmed from its “open door” modernization 
program, which was launched in December, 1978. 
Gaining access to Japan’s capital, technology and 
trade would help China achieve the Socialist 
modernization so eagerly sought by Deng Xiao- 
ping, China’s de facto leader. By 1988, however, 
the Chinese leadership had begun to disagree over 
the pace and scope of the economic reforms. The 
leader of the reform group, Zhao Ziyang, the 
General Secretary of the Chinese Communist party 
(CCP), pushed for a decentralized economy, de- 
controlled prices and a bold strategy of opening 
China’s coastal regions to foreign investment. The 
more conservative faction in the CCP, headed by 
Prime Minister Li, wanted to focus attention on im- 
proving productivity in existing enterprises and 
taming the rampaging 26 percent inflation rate. 

The conservative faction won the debate and a 
policy of austerity and budget cutbacks began. Ac- 
cording to Prime Minister Li, China had to “firmly 
do away with economic overheating, slow down 
overly rapid industrial growth and proceed to main- 
tain a reasonable growth rate.”6 

Japanese reactions to the new austerity program 
were mixed. Some recalled China’s abrupt termina- 
tion of contracts in 1980 and 1981, when Beijing’s 
foreign currency reserves ran low. Japanese obser- 
vers feared that the Chinese would orice again fall 
victim to domestic political instability and would 
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unilaterally cancel or suspend joint ventures with 
foreign concerns. Japanese investors in hotels, of- 
fice buildings and other large-scale construction 
projects were particularly fearful because the Chi- 
nese government had specifically mentioned these 
areas as the main cause of inflation and thus the 
main targets of the austerity program.” 

Other Japanese analysts, however, were more 
supportive of China’s austerity program. The Bank 
of Japan agreed that “China needs to curb total de- 
mand and arrest its inflation, if it is to attain sus- 
tained economic growth in the years ahead.”8 Short- 
term retrenchment and realistic economic growth, 
according to this argument, would eventually lay 
the foundation for rapid and sustainable growth. 

According to Japan’s major financial newspaper, 
Prime Minister Li’s visit to Tokyo in April, 1989, 
“eased” the concern felt among Japanese business- 
men ‘and investors because of the austerity pro- 
gram.’ The newspaper report added, however, that 
“much more has to be done before Japanese capital 
starts moving into China on a massive scale again.” 
It was in this context of diminished economic expec- 
tations and anxiety over future developments that 
China’s democracy movement emerged. 


TIANANMEN’S EFFECT ON RELATIONS ` 

The dramatic and tragic June 4 massacre at 
Tiananmen Square and the subsequent crackdown 
on the democracy movement by China’s hard-liners 
(Deng Xiaoping, President Yang Shangkun and 
Prime Minister Li) threw Sino-Japanese relations 
into disarray. The short-term impact was devas- 
tating. 

First, a large segment of the Japanese commu- 
nity quickly fled from China. Of the estimated 
8,100 Japanese nationals living in the People’s Re- 
public, only 2,000 remained by June 8. The Japan- 
ese government advised its citizens to leave the 
country and many left on special flights arranged by 
Japan Air Lines and All Nippon Airways. 

Second, many joint projects came to a halt after 
Japanese partners closed their offices. Beijing 
Sanyo Electronics, for example, was forced to stop 


**Fditor’s note: Japan and the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (except Iceland) make up 
COCOM, which oversees and regulates the member nations’ 
export of strategic goods to Communist nations. 

7Satoshi Isaka, “China Retrenchment Makes Investors 
Uneasy,” Japan Economic Journal, October 29, 1988. 

“Bank of Japan Report Says China Must Curb Domestic 
Demand,” Asahi Evening News, April 8, 1989. 

*Akinori Iwaki, “China Vows to Stay Course,” Japan Economic 

Joumal, April 22, 1989. 

1“China Travel Ban Putting Agents Out of Business,” 
Mainichi Daily News, August 5, 1989. 

11°Dislike of China Increases,” Japan Times Weekly Intemational 
Edition, vol. 30, no. 15 (April 16-22, 1990). 


operations at its facility in Beijing when 100 of its 
Chinese employees could not get to work because of 
the chaotic political situation. Yokogawa Electric in 
Xian temporarily closed its plant and sent employ- 
ees home. NEC and Canon closed their operations 
in Beijing, and Koito suspended operations at its 
plant in Shanghai. 

Third, domestic and foreign criticism that Japan 
was not doing enough to show dissatisfaction with 
the brutal crackdown led the Japanese government 
to announce on July 15, 1989, that it would suspend 
negotiations on its promised $5.9-billion Joan to 
Beijing. In a meeting with British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, Prime Minister Sosuke Uno 
remarked that Japan would not implement the loan 
“until we are fully convinced of the continuity of 
reform and the open door policy in China.” The 
loan package remained in limbo until July, 1990, 
when Japan resumed negotiations. 

Fourth, tourism stopped. If televised images of 
armed Chinese soldiers shooting unarmed demon- 
strators did not chill the potential Japanese visitor’s 
urge to see Beijing, then Japan’s Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs warning not to visit China did. This 
represented a great setback for what appeared to be 
a booming sector that was profitable for both Japan 
and China and that had even brighter prospects for 
the future. According to statistics released by the 
Japanese Transport and Justice Méinistries, 
227,559 Japanese. visited China in 1984; these 
numbers increased annually by as much as 25 per- 
cent, and had reached 476,571 in 1988.!° After 
June 4, the number of tourist excursions to China 
fell by 80 percent; the trips resumed only after the 
travel advisory was lifted on September 25, 1989. 

Fifth, in June, 1989, the United States asked 
Japan and the major European countries to apply 
more stringently the Coordinating Committee for 
Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) rules gov- 
erning the transfer to China of technologies that 
could be used for military purposes.** This effec- 
tively put on hold Matsushita’s efforts to coproduce 
videocassette recorders with Beijing, and it had a 
chilling effect on other high-technology companies 
that had previously made plans: to form joint ven- 
tures with China. 

Finally, Japanese public opinion became more 
negative toward China. According to a nationwide 
poll taken by the Prime Minister’s office between 
October 12 and 22, 1989, 43.2 percent of the re- 
spondents said they did not feel friendly toward 
China, up from 26.4 percent recorded in a similar 
survey done in 1988.1! Those who still maintained a 
friendly attitude constituted a majority at 51.6 per- 
cent, but their numbers were down sharply from 
the 68.5 percent who expressed that viewpoint in 
1988. 


GOVERNMENT WAFFLING 

The events of June 4 evoked two different re- 
sponses in Japan. While Prime Minister Sosuke 
Uno’s new administration offered a mild and cau- 
tious rebuke to Beijing, Japan’s media, opposition 
parties and other social groups expressed their deep 
revulsion and dismay, and asked Japan to impose 
sanctions. 

Ironically, the Japanese Communist party issued 
the most stinging Japanese criticism of the Chinese 
government and its Communist party for shooting 
unarmed demonstrators. Condemnation also came 
from municipal assemblies in Kyoto and Kago- 
shima. Both passed unanimous resolutions in June, 
1989, deploring China’s use of violence against 
peaceful demonstrators and demanded that their 
own government do more to impress on the Chinese 
leadership its need to follow democratic principles. 
Two of Japan’s leading trade unions (the Japan 
Private Sector Trade Unions Confederation and 
the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
[Sohyo]) also protested the Chinese government's 
actions; Sohyo postponed a planned visit to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic by a 100-member delegation. 

Official Japanese government statements, how- 
ever, were designed not to ruffle the feathers of 
China’s hard-liners. One day after the massacre, 
Taizo Watanabe, a Japanese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, expressed his “concern” at the develop- 
ments in China and his “hope” that the situation 
would not be further “aggravated.” Prime Minister 
Uno waited four days before making a public an- 
nouncement on the issue, finally informing the Diet 
that China’s use of force against the democracy 
movement was “a matter of grave significance” and 
that “leveling guns at the people is serious.” 

Why was the Japanese government so slow to 
condemn the Chinese hard-line leadership? Did its 
overriding commitment to Japanese economic in- 
terests in China blind it to the human rights issues 
involved in the suppression of the democracy move- 
ment? The answer is yes, although other factors, in- 
cluding domestic political instability and deteriorat- 
ing trade relations with the United States, also 
played a role. 


Japan’s economic interests in China — its “fortress ` 


of investment,” as one prominent businessman 
called it—would have been jeopardized if Japan, 
like the European Community (EC) and, to a lesser 
degree, the United States, imposed harsh sanctions 
on China and succeeded in isolating Beijing. With 
80 percent of China’s foreign loans originating from 
Japan, China represented a wonderful opportunity 
for long-term lending. Japanese bankers feared 
that, should China become isolated, Beying would 
not be able to pay its debts accumulated in the 
1980’s, the majority owed to Japanese banks. The 
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economic arguments for maintaining ties— even in 
the face of strong popular censure of the Beijing 
government— prevailed over the human rights 
arguments. 

However, Japan’s economic relationship with the 
United States also led Japan to criticize, if only 
lightly, the crackdown in Beijing. On May 25, 
1989, the administration of United States President 
George Bush delivered a broadside attack on 
Japan. It announced that it would launch a “Struc- 
tural Impediments Initiative,” which would identify 
business practices that the Japanese needed to alter 
substantially in order to satisfy their main trading 
partner. Later that week, at the height of China’s 
democracy movement, Carla Hills, the United 
States trade representative, declared Japan an “un- 
fair trading partner” and therefore liable to sanc- 
tions if it did not open its market more fully within 
18 months. Failure to comply at least partially with 
United States demands on the China issue might 
harm Japanese interests substantially when it came 
to bargaining on access to the United States 
market. As a result, the Japanese government waf- 
fled in its public statements regarding China, hop- 
ing to keep its economic ties with both China and 
the United States intact. 


CHINESE STUDENTS AND IMMIGRANTS 
The Chinese student community in Japan 
emerged in the late 1980’s as a significant force in 
Sino-Japanese relations. Ghina’s “open door” policy 
and the lure of higher paying jobs in Japan led to an 
upsurge in the number of Chinese who wanted not 
only to study in Japan, but also to work there. The 
size of this Chinese community began to grow sub- 
stantially in 1987. For example, 1,000 Chinese 
were enrolled in Japanese language schools in 1985, 
7,200 in 1987 and 30,000 in 1988; by 1989, approx- 
imately 42,000 Chinese students were living in 
Japan. The sheer size of this new community, its 
growing political activism in 1989 and afterward, 
and the implications for Japan’s overall immigra- 
tion policy posed new problems for Sino-Japanese 


‘relations. 


For some Chinese, legal immigration took place 
under the rubric of “language study.” Chinese 
wanting to work in Japan would pay between 
85,000 and 500,000 yen to a “broker” in Hong Kong 

(Continued on page 179) 
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“Major changes like those that have occurred in Soviet relations with the United States, 
Europe and China have been absent from Soviet- Japanese relations because of the unresolved 
territorial dispute and because Japan is skeptical that the changes wrought by [Soviet President 
Mikhail] Gorbachev will JORR reduce the Soviet threat.” 


Soviet-Japanese Relations: More of the Same? 


By Rajan MENON 
Associate Professor of International Relations, Lehigh University 


could pave the way for a fundamentally new 
Soviet-Japanese relationship by settling the 
long-standing territorial dispute between Japan 
and the Soviet Union, thus breaking the cold war 
pattern of limited economic interaction and high 
levels of mutual distrust.* It is therefore an oppor- 
tune time to assess Soviet-Japanese relations. 
Major changes like those that have occurred in 
Soviet relations with the United States, Europe and 


I N 1991, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 


China have been absent from Soviet-Japanese rela- - 


tions because of the unresolved territorial dispute 
and because Japan is skeptical that the changes 
wrought by Gorbachev will fundamentally reduce 
the Soviet threat. > © >œ. 

Soviet analysts believe that Japan has belittled 
the changes that perestroika and “new thinking” 
have brought to Soviet foreign policy, which in- 
clude the withdrawal from Afghanistan; the accep- 
tance of a treaty on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF); the removal of Soviet ‘forces from 
Mongolia; and the offer to trade the naval base at 
Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam for United States in- 
stallations at Subic Bay and Clark Field in the 
Philippines. Other foreign policy changes include 
reductions made in the Soviet military presence in 
Cam Ranh Bay through the removal of the MiG-23 
fighters and half the Tu-16 bombers, and the move 
toward a smaller naval deployment. 

Instead, Soviet analysts say that Japan continues 
to publicize the continuing danger of Soviet armed 
forces in Asia. In particular, Soviet commentaries: 
have criticized the assessment of Soviet military 
power in the Pacific in a White Paper by the Japan- 


“The research support of the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies, the Council on Foreign Relations, the In- 
stitute for the Study of World Politics and the International 
Research and Exchanges Board is gratefully acknowledged. An 
extended version of this article appeared in Survival, 
March-April, 1991. 

1See the translation of the White Paper, “Defense of Japan, 
1989,” in the Japan Times (Tokyo). 

2Nikolai Solovyov, “On the Japanese Islands,” International Af- 
fairs, no. 9 (September, 1989), pp. 112, 115. 


ese Defense Agency. This defense agency report 
stresses that there has been no significant reduction 
in Soviet military power in Asia since Gorbachev’s 
ascent to power. ! 

Soviet analysts also complain that Japan has re- 
jected Soviet proposals for arms control and confi- 
dence-building measures in the Pacific and has cast 
doubt on their sincerity, fairness and regional sec- 
urity value. Japan continues to stress the value of 
regional nuclear forces for deterrence and to dismiss 
Soviet proposals for nuclear-free zones. 

' For Japan, the key impediment to normial So- 
viet-Japanese relations is the territorial dispute 


` over the Habomais island group and the islands of 


Shikotan, Kunashiri and Etorofu, which lie north of 
the Japanese island of Hokkaido at the southern 
end of the Kurile archipelago. These islands have 
been under Soviet control since the end of World 
War II, but Japan claims rightful ownership. 
Japan’s determination to regain them has not weak- 
ened since 1945; if anything, it has grown in recent 
years. Thus in 1981 the government proclaimed 
February 7 “Northern Territories Day.” The date 
marks the signing in 1855 of the Treaty of Shimoda 
between Japan and Russia, which partitioned the 
Kurile chain, giving the now disputed segment to 
Japan. Japan has doggedly insisted that all the 
disputed: islands must be returned without precon- 
ditions and has explicitly ruled out compromises 
like a transfer of some of the islands or an arrange- 
ment for joint use by both the Soviet Union and 
Japan. 

Without some agreement on a framework to tack- 
le the dispute over the islands, Gorbachev's visit to 
Japan might fail to produce any economic or polit- 
ical breakthroughs. Soviet analysts have periodical- 
ly sought to gauge the aces reaction to some 
compromises. 

Former Arbaso to Japan Nikolai Solovyov 
-has written that, “in the past, Soviet diplomats 
would be accused of saying ‘No!’ virtually before 
they sat down at the negotiating table. Today we 
are discussing all issues with [the Japanese], in- 
cluding the state frontier-line.”? During his visit to 
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Japan in November, 1989, former Soviet Deputy 


Council member Aleksandr Yakovlev held out the: 


intriguing but undefined prospect of “a third way,” 
meaning neither Japanese nor Soviet sovereignty 
over the islands. 

These trial balloons emerge against the backdrop 
of Moscow’s continued assertion that Japan’s claims 
to the islands lack any legal basis. Since acquiring 
the disputed islands at the end of World War II, the 
Soviet Union has insisted that their disposition was 
decided by the Cairo Declaration, the agreements 
at Yalta and Potsdam, and the San Francisco Trea- 
ty. Therefore, there is no territorial dispute between 
Japan and the Soviet Union; Japan simply lacks 
any tenable claim to the islands.3 

There are now signs within influential Soviet cir- 


The official Japanese position is that the islands claimed by 
Japan were. never part of the Kurile archipelago and thus are 
not covered by the provisions of the Cairo Conference (1943), 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements (1945), and the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty (1952). 

*The existence of divergent opinions on the territorial dispute 
was apparent from a conversation that this author had in 
Moscow with a Soviet scholar in June, 1989. 

‘Interview with Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), October 26, 1988. 
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cles of a reassessment of the Soviet position.* Im- 
portant political leaders, scholars and commen- 
tators have suggested the possibility of compromise 
solutions. In remarks to a Japanese newspaper in 
October, 1988, Yevgeny Primakov, a kéy foreign 
policy adviser to Gorbachev, called for mutual flex- 
ibility, apparently suggesting that the Soviet posi- 
tion could shift if Japan dropped its claim to all the 
islands.§ At a Soviet-Japanese symposium held in 
Tokyo in July, 1988, Georgi Kunadze, a leading 
Soviet specialist on Japan, suggested the need to ex- 
plore various options involving mutual compro- 
mise. In December, 1988, Mikhail Titarenko, di- 
rector of the Far East Institute, resurrected a 1956 
Soviet proposal to return the three Habomai Islands 
and Shikotan island, the smallest and the closest 
to Japan. He suggested that the disposition of the 
other islands could be settled after the conclusion of 
a formal peace treaty between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. According to Japanese sources, Kunadze 
reiterated this plan in October, 1990. 

While there has been no fundamental and dra- 
matic shift in the official Soviet view, the govern- 
ment has displayed some flexibility. In 1986, 
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Japanese were allowed to visit ancestral graves on 
the disputed islands without visas; subsequently the 
number of locations opened for such visits was ex- 
panded. During Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze’s December, 1988, visit to Japan, an 
agreement was reached to establish working groups 
to discuss the conclusion of a peace treaty. Shevard- 
nadze noted that these groups would deal with 
several issues germane to the signing of a peace 
treaty, including the island territories. 

These signs of a Soviet reassessment and the ef- 
fort to elicit Japanese reactions to a possible com- 
promise are promising. But there has been no state- 
„ment ofa clear and fundamentally different position 
on the territorial dispute with Japan from the upper 
echelons of Soviet leadership. Indeed, in March, 
1989, the first session of the working groups, led by 
the deputy foreign ministers of the two countries, 
offered little hope for the rapid resolution of the ter- 
ritorial dispute. In an interview with Jzvestza at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Igor Rogachev stated that the Japan- 
ese side “confined itself mainly to expounding its 
well-known approach, which amounts to territorial 
claims on a.number of the islands of the southern 
part of the Kurile chain, which belong to the Soviet 
Union.” He criticized this as a “narrow approach” 
that contained “nothing new,” adding that “the fact 
that these lands belong to the Soviet Union is the 
cornerstone of our position, which is based on the 
principles and norms of present-day international 
law.” Moreover, he insisted that “the Kurile islands 
are age-old Russian lands by right of first discovery, 
first annexation, first settlement and first explora- 
tion.” In October, 1990, Ludvig Chizov, who 
replaced Solovyov as ambassador in September, 
1990, ruled out the possibility of any grand solution 
to the territorial dispute during Gorbachev's pro- 
jected visit in April, 1991. Chizov’s remarks came 
shortfly after Shevardnadze’s statement before the 
Supreme Soviet that transferring the disputed ter- 
ritories to Japan was not under consideration. 

Even if it wished to compromise, Tokyo has re- 
stricted its room for maneuver. The government 
has already invested the island territories with so 
much patriotic symbolism in the public mind that it 
cannot now yield. The fact that it may have polit- 
icized the territorial dispute to such a high degree in 
part to demonstrate to Moscow its resolve and its 
inability to compromise is irrelevant. 

8[zvestia, March 28, 1989, p. 5. 

7In July, 1989, in response to written questions from a Japan- 
ese television station in Kyodo, General Mikhail Moiseyev, the 
chief of the Soviet general staff, stated that Soviet military 
deployments on the islands would not be affected by the 
planned reductions of Soviet military power in Asia. See 


Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Soviet Union Daily Report 
(hereafter cited as FBIS), July 21, 1989, p. 21. 


Gorbachev faces even greater difficulties in 
agreeing to a settlement that would surrender 
Soviet territory in exchange for better relations with 
Japan. The economic situation in the Soviet Union 
is deteriorating, and no relief is in sight; this has 
greatly diminished Gorbachev's popularity. Rebel- 
lion in the non-Russian republics has reached a 
point where the break-up of the Soviet Union is a 
distinct possibility. At a time when the republics are 
proclaiming sovereignty, it is far from clear that a 
settlement that involves relinquishing some or all of 
the disputed islands to Japan could be reached with- 
out the Russian republic’s approval (from the Soviet 
standpoint, the islands form part of the Russian 
republic and are regarded as part of the compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices of World War II). Indeed, An- 
drei Kozyrev, the foreign minister of the Russian 
republic, has called for the participation of his re- 
public in any such negotiations, while the chairman 
of the executive committee of the soviet of Sakhalin 
oblast, which has direct administrative responsibili- 
ty for the islands, has insisted on a role for oblast 
authorities. The combination of economic crisis 
and political instability will make it much more dif- 
ficult for Gorbachev to part with some or all of the 
islands claimed by Japan — particularly because his 
political reforms have brought into being an out- 
spoken press, an outspoken public and a legislature 
that is no longer a mere rubber stamp. 

Gorbachev also faces strategic considerations 
that make it difficult to offer Japan a major conces- 
sion on the territorial dispute, especially since Japan 
is an ally of the United States. The disputed islands 
lie at the southern end of the 700-mile Kurile islands 
archipelago, stretching from Cape Lopatka at the 
tip of the Kamchatka peninsula to Hokkaido. The 
Kurile chain guards the strategic Sea of Okhotsk, 
where many of the Soviet Union’s strategic nuclear 
submarines will be deployed from the naval base of 
Petropavlovsk on the Kamchatka peninsula in a 
crisis. 

More specifically, in the Soviet view, Japan is 
deeply involved in the United States maritime 
strategy. In the event of war, this strategy calls for 
the penetration of the Sea of Okhotsk to find and 
destroy Soviet submarines; it also includes the 
bottling-up of the Soviet Pacific Fleet by blocking 
the straits, including those in the Kuriles, that 
govern its access to the high seas. Remarks by 
senior Soviet military officers suggest that there is 
little support in the upper levels of the armed forces 
for giving up such a strategic outpost — one in which 
since 1978 the Soviet Union has deployed troops 
totaling roughly one division who are supported by 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, surface-to-air 
missiles, artillery, Mi-24 helicopter gunships, 
MiG-23 fighters and 130 mm cannons.’ 
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There has been considerable speculation that 
Moscow may be willing to offer Japan the three 
Habomais islands and Shikotan island. They are 
smaller than Etorofu and Kunashiri and contain no 
Soviet forces. Moreover, they are located to the east 
of the main Kurile island chain. Coupled with the 
demilhitarization of the Habomais and Shikotan— to 
allay Soviet fears that Japanese or United States 
surveillance systems would be deployed on them —- 
this could well form the basis for a solution if the 
Soviet Union and Japan were willing to budge from 
their current positions. Another possibility that 
cannot be excluded, but which now seems unlikely, 
is a grand gesture by Gorbachev during his projected 
1991 visit to Japan aimed at breaking the logjam in 

` relations between the Soviet Union and Japan. 

Moscow has had ample time to realize that the 
territorial dispute must be resolved in order to at- 
tract Japanese financial interest. Moreover, vastly 
improved relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union may mean that the strategic sig- 
nificance of the Kurile island barrier is less compel- 
ling for the Soviet civilian leadership ~ all the more 
so because domestic economic conditions demand 
bold steps to secure help from abroad. 


TRADE, INVESTMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 

Expanding trade and joint investment with 
Japan is an important part of the Soviet Union’s 
current strategy of increasing economic ties with the 
outside world to improve the quality of Soviet tech- 
nology and the living standards of Soviet citizens. 
Statements by Soviet officials leave little doubt that 
Japan’s role is especially crucial for Siberia, a vast 
area of immense but unrealized potential. Gor- 
bachev’s 1986 speech in Vladivostok and his 1988 
address in Krasnoyarsk highlight the importance 
assigned to greater economic dealings with the 
Pacific region in general and with Japan in par- 
ticular.8 The same motive underlies other steps: the 
promulgation in 1987 of legislation on joint invest- 
ment and the liberalization of the terms of invest- 
ment in 1988; the announcement in 1988 that two 
Chinese-style special economic zones are to be 
created in Soviet Asia; and the Soviet Union’s ap- 
plication in 1986 to join the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Council. 

What have been the results so far? While there 
has been some movement, Soviet sources express 
dismay at both the pace at which commercial con- 
tacts with Japan are growing and the scale of 
agreements that have been reached. Trade with the 


èFor the text of the Vladivostok speech, see Pravda, July 29, 
1986, pp. 1-3, translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
August 27, 1986, pp. 1-9. For the foreign policy portion of the 
Krasnoyarsk address, see News and Views of the U.S.S.R. 
(Washington, D.C.), September 19, 1988, pp.. 1-11. 
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Soviet Union is a mere 1.5 percent of all Japanese 
exports and imports; the volume is comparable to 
Japan’s trade with tiny Singapore. According to 
Soviet figures, in 1982 the volume of Soviet- 
Japanese trade stood at 3.7 billion rubles; by 1987 it 
had fallen to 2.6 billion rubles. Japan fell from third 
to sixth place in the ranking of top Soviet trading 
partners in the developed capitalist world. As for 
joint ventures, 13 had been formed by the end of 
1989, but the total value amounted to only $47 mil- 
lion. They are generally modest, mundane under- 
takings: lumber processing, hotel construction and 
management, the building of sports centers and 
fisheries. There have been no major agreements on 
large, high-technology enterprises that are of par- 
ticular interest to the Soviet Union. Future ventures 
are not much more promising. 

There are several explanations for the lack of 
rapid progress in Soviet-Japanese economic rela- 
tions and the unlikelihood of dramatic change. 
First, the territorial dispute limits Japanese en- 
thusiasm; it has been identified by the Japanese as a 
major obstacle to the expansion of commercial 
transactions with the Soviet Union. The Japanese 
government will not encourage, let alone guarantee 
or subsidize, major investments in the Soviet Union 
by Japanese firms without Soviet concessions on the 
territorial issue. Second, the Japanese do not want 
to be perceived by the United States as rushing into 
major economic dealings with the Soviet Union 
lured by profit and unmindful of security risks — es- 
pecially in the aftermath of the 1987 controversy in 
United States~Japanese relations created by the ex- 
port to the Soviet Union of sensitive military tech- 
nology by Toshiba Machine. 

Third, it is no longer urgent for Japan to invest in 
Siberian raw materials to secure additional and 
nearby sources of supply. World energy prices fell 
in the 1980’s, and the fear that producers of raw 
materials (other than oil) would form cartels has 
proved baseless. Furthermore, the Japanese econ- 
omy is now much more efficient in its energy use, 
and the expanded role of Japan’s service sector has 
further reduced the preoccupation with raw mater- 
ials. Fourth, the Soviet Union will be hard pressed 
to stave off persistent trade deficits with Japan. The 
Soviet Union hopes to attract Japanese investments 
in modern, export-oriented manufacturing indus- 
tries and not chiefly in raw material projects. Apart 


from raw materials, the Soviet Union has little that 
(Continued on page 182) 
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_ Tf properly handled, the establishment of diplomatic ties between Japan and North Korea 
could contribute to the stability of the Korean peninsula by facilitating cross recognition’ of the 
two Koreas by the major powers. However, Japan’s failure to pay adequate attention to South 
Koreas security interests in seeking rapprochement with North Korea could undermine not only 

Jriendly relations with South Korea, but also the existing balance of power on the Korean 


peninsula,” 


Japan’s Relations with North Korea 


By Hone Nack Kim 
Professor of Political Science, West Virginia University 


HE signing of the Korean-Japanese Nor- 
i malization Treaty in 1965 set the frame- 
work for Japans postwar policy toward 
Korea. In the treaty, Japan recognized the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea (South Korea) as the 
“sole legal” government of Korea. Japan agreed to 
extend $800 million in economic assistance to South 
Korea, including $300 million in grants, $200 mil- 
lion in government-administered soft loans and 
$300 million in private credit. Japanese~South 
Korean relations have steadily improved since 
then, with many Japanese leaders believing that 
Japan's security depends on South Korea’s. 

~ In stark contrast to the improvement in relations 
with South Korea since 1965, Japan’s relations with 
North Korea remained uncompromisingly rigid 
until 1990. After Japan and South Korea normal- 
ized relations in 1965, the Japanese government 
ruled out diplomatic relations with North Korea 
and limited Japanese contacts with it.! Except for a 
modest amount of trade carried out by private Jap- 
anese firms, there were few contacts between the 
two countries. Japan’s Korea policy thus reflected 
the strong influence of the United States, which has 
guaranteed South Korea’s security while not 
recognizing North Korea. 

The Japan Socialist party spearheaded a move- 
ment to normalize Tokyo-Pyongyang relations be- 
ginning in 1971, but there was no real progress. In- 
stead, the bilateral relationship began to deteriorate 
in the late 1970’s because of developments like in- 
creasing Japanese-South Korean political and eco- 
nomic cooperation and Pyongyang’s inability to pay 
for trade debts totaling 80 billion yen.? Beginning in 
1983, North Korea did not repay its trade debts to 


‘For a detailed analysis see Hong N. Kim, “Japan's Policy 
toward North Korea since 1965,” Korea and World Affairs (Seoul), 
Winter, 1983, pp. 657-658. 

*Hiroko Kawai, “North Korean ‘Open Policies’ and Trade 
with Japan,” in Masao Okonogi, ed., North Korea at a Crossroads 
(Tokyo: Japan Institute of International Affairs, 1988), p. 148. 

3Seung Kun Ko, “Japan and South Korea’s New Nord- 
politik,” Asta Pacific Review, Spring, 1990, p. 15. 


Japan; then, in 1986, the Japanese government sus- 


.pended its trade insurance program for North 


Korea. The suspension restricted Japanese-North 
Korean trade by forcing Pyongyang to trade with 
Japan on a strictly cash basis. 

During the 1980’s, Japanese-North Korean rela- 
tions were further exacerbated by North Korean 
terrorist attacks against South Koreans, which 
prompted Japan to undertake punitive measures. 
Japan imposed sanctions against North Korea in 
retaliation for Pyongyang’s bomb attack in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in October, 1983, which killed 17 
prominent South Korean leaders, including 4 Cab- 
inet members. The sanctions were lifted in Jan- 
uary, 1985, but Japan imposed similar sanctions 
after North Korean agents planted a bomb aboard a 
Korean Airlines airplane in 1987, killing 115 peo- 
ple. Although Japan lifted the second set of sanc- 
tions in September, 1988, further Japanese-North 
Korean contacts were curtailed. 

The deterioration in Japaneve-North Korean 
relations in turn complicated Japan’s attempts to 
gain the release of two Japanese seized by North 
Korea in November, 1983, for alleged espionage. 
The captain and chief engineer of the Japanese ship 
18th Fujisanmaru were arrested for helping a North 
Korean stowaway, Min Hong Ju, flee to Japan in 
October, 1983. A North Korean court sentenced 
them to 15 years in prison. Japanese diplomats 
negotiated with North Korean officials to gain the 
release of the two crewmen, but Pyongyang refused 
to release them unless Japan agreed to repatriate 
Min to North Korea. Japan refused the North Kor- 
ean demand, since Min clearly sought political 
asylum in Japan. 

Japan proposed opening a dialogue with North 
Korea in the summer of 1988 on condition that 
North Korea release the Japanese crewmen. North 
Korea rejected this offer and accused Japan of con- 
spiring to perpetuate the division of the Korean 
peninsula into two Koreas.” Nevertheless, to ease 
tensions with Pyongyang, Japanese Prime Minister 
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Noboru Takeshita lifted sanctions against North 
Korea and issued entry visas for a high-level North 
Korean Workers party (Communist party) delega- 
tion to visit Japan in January, 1989. 

On January 20, 1989, the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs issued a statement indicating 
Japan's willingness to negotiate with North Korea 
without any preconditions. North Korea turned 
down the offer and renewed its denunciation of 
Japan’s “hostile” policy toward Pyongyang, de- 
mariding that Japan pay reparations to North 
Korea for the suffering caused by Japan’s colonial 
rule from 1910 to 1945. 

On March 30, 1989, Prime Minister Takeshita 
expressed “deep remorse and regret” to Koreans in 
both South and North Korea for Japan’s past ac- 
tions on the peninsula and reiterated Tokyo's desire 
to improve relations with the “Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea.” This was the first time a 
Japanese Prime Minister had called North Korea 
by its official title. Takeshita’s statement was warm- 


ly received in Pyongyang. North Korean President ` 


Kim Il Sung said that “some Japanese officials are 
making positive statements,” and indicated his will- 
ingness to accept a proposed visit to Pyongyang by a 
Japanese Liberal Democratic party (LDP) delega- 
tion headed by former Deputy Prime Minister Shin 
Kanemaru in September, 1989.5 But the collapse of 
the Takeshita government in May, 1989, as a result 
of the Recruit scandal derailed this diplomatic 
initiative. * 


RENEWED RELATIONS IN 1990 

It was not until the summer of 1990 that Japan 
and North Korea began to show renewed interest in 
improving bilateral relations. On July 24, North 
Korean Deputy Prime Minister Lee Chong-Ok in- 
formed the Japan Socialist party vice chairman, 
Wataru Kubo, that his government would welcome 
a joint visit to Pyongyang by the Japan Socialist 
party and the LDP in September, 1990. 


North Korea’s sudden interest in improving rela- — 


tions resulted from several factors. First, Pyong- 
yang realized that it must deal with Japan’s ruling 
party after the LDP rebounded from the political 
- crisis triggered by the Recruit scandal, winning a 
comfortable majority in the House of Represen- 


*Editors note: The Recruit scandal involved the sale to 
prominent politicians of unlisted shares in the Recruit Cosmos 
real estate company, which was about to go public, in exchange 
for political influence. Because of the scandal, Noboru Takeshita 
was forced to resign as Prime Minister in May, 1989; former 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone was also implicated in the 
scandal as an indirect purchaser of the stock. 

tAsahi Shimbun (Tokyo), March 31, 1989. . 

5Asahi Shimbun (evening edition), April 4, 1989. ; 

Shinichi Hen, “Kaifu vs. Roh Tae Woo no ‘kokusai Sei- 
jiryoku’ o tou,” Hoseki (Tokyo), September, 1990, p. 113. 
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tatives elections in February, 1990. Initially, North 
Korean leaders had believed that the LDP govern- 
ment would be replaced by a Socialist-led coalition 
government when the LDP suffered a stunning de- 
ne = the upper house election in the Diet in July, 

Second, North Korea was shocked by the summit 
conference between Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and South Korean President Roh Tae Woo 
in San Francisco on June 4, 1990. The conference 


` signaled that Seoul and Moscow would soon estab- 


lish diplomatic relations, prompting Pyongyang to 
seek rapprochement with Tokyo in order to com- 
pensate for the progress in Soviet-South Korean 
relations. 

Third, North Korea desperately needed foreign 
capital and technology to revitalize its stagnant 
economy. The North Korean economy was esti- 
mated to be growing at a rate of only 2 percent an- 
nually. However, it could not count on its tradi- 


-tional allies in the economically troubled Soviet 


Union and East European countries for assistance. 
China remained a close North Korean ally but it too 
was experiencing economic difficulty. Under the 
circumstances, acquiring Japanese capital and 
technology was the best available option. 

Japan reacted favorably to Pyongyang’s over- 
tures. In a statement before the Diet on June 19, 
1990, Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu declared that 


- he would like to make “contact with North Korea 


without any preconditions attached.”6 He also ex- 
pressed the hope that the proposed trip to North 
Korea would take place as soon as possible. 

There were several reasons for Japan’s positive 
reaction, Like North Korea, Japan was shocked by 
the Soviet-South Korean summit meeting; it had 
not expected such a sudden breakthrough in 
Soviet-South Korean relations. Moreover, during 
his state visit to Japan on May 24-26, 1990, South 
Korean President Roh did not inform Prime Minis- 
ter Kaifu of the scheduled meeting. Although the 
Japanese government officially welcomed the meet- 
ing, it was unhappy about not being informed be- 
forehand. 

Japanese leaders also felt upstaged by South 
Korea’s diplomatic initiative with the Soviet Union. 
This was understandable because Japan had not 
made much progress toward signing a peace treaty 
with the Soviet Union. To counter South Korea’s 
diplomatic coup, the Japanese felt it necessary to 
make an equally arresting move. In this respect, 
mending fences with North Korea was seen as cru- 
cial, since it would resolve the remaining issue aris- 
ing from Japan’s defeat in World War II. North 
Korea is the only country in the region with which 
Japan has not had diplomatic relations in the post- 
war period. Japan hoped it could maintain diplo- 
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matic ties with both North and South Korea, which 
would put it in a more advantageous position vis-a- 
vis other major powers. 

Japanese conservative leaders believed that con- 
tacts between Japan and North Korea would allow 
North Korean leaders to acquire a more realistic 
picture of the outside world and facilitate the pro- 
cess of “cross recognition” of the two Koreas by the 
major powers. They also believed that inducing 
North Korea to participate in the international 
community was a more prudent way of reducing 
tensions on the Korean peninsula than isolating the 
Pyongyang regime. Their position became stronger 
as the cold war era came to an end. 

To facilitate the proposed visit, a joint Liberal 
Democratic~Japan Socialist party preparatory 
group went to Pyongyang in early September, 
1990. The delegation’s main purpose in making the 
trip was to ascertain North Korean intentions 
regarding the release of the two Japanese crewmen 
and the feasibility of exchanging liaison offices. 
Pyongyang made it clear that the outstanding issues 
between the two countries could be settled if Japan 
apologized for its colonial rule of Korea and offered 


adequate compensation. Since the LDP leaders - 


were willing to accept Pyongyang’s demands, the 
path was cleared for the visit. 

The official Liberal Democratic-Japan Socialist 
party delegation arrived in Pyongyang on Septem- 
ber 24, 1990, accompanied by 10 Japanese govern- 
ment officials. At the first session, Kim Yong Soon, 
the Korean Workers’ party (KWP) secretary for in- 
ternational affairs, emphasized the importance of a 
Japanese apology and compensation for colonial 
rule; he also emphasized Japanese responsibility for 
the “abnormal relations” between Japan and North 
Korea in the postwar period. If these issues could be 
resolved to North Korea’s satisfaction, he said, 
other issues would be settled expeditiously. 

At a banquet held on the day of the delegation’s 
arrival, Shin Kanemaru, the LDP delegation lead- 
er, apologized for the “intolerable sufferings and 
hardships’ experienced by the Korean people under 
colonial rule. Kanemaru also carried with him a let- 
ter of apology from Prime Minister Kaifu addressed 
to President Kim Il Sung. Kanemaru declared that 
“Japan is responsible for resolving the compensa- 
tion issue whether or not the two nations have 
diplomatic relations.” He also told Kim Yong Soon 
that Japan should provide some compensation to 
North Korea even before the two countries opened 
formal diplomatic relations. 

In a meeting with the Japanese delegation, Kim 
I] Sung indicated his desire to improve relations 
with Japan. He proposed inaugurating air links 

TJapan Times (Tokyo), September 26, 1990; see also Asahi 
Shimbun, September 29, 1990. 


with Japan and extended an invitation to the LDP 
to send representatives to the October 10 celebra- 
tions marking the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the ruling Korean Workers’ party. Kim 
appreciated Kaifu’s gestures, including the letter 
delivered by Kanemaru, and promised to release 
the two Japanese crewmen. At Kim’s invitation, 
Kanemaru stayed overnight at the mountain resort 
of Myohyangsan to hold two more rounds of talks. 
Although Kanemaru told reporters afterward that 
he and the North Korean President discussed main- 
ly international affairs, the contents of their talks 
are still shrouded in mystery because no Japanese 
interpreter was allowed to attend. 

Kanemaru’s initial goal during the visit was to 
seek an exchange of liaison offices between Tokyo 
and Pyongyang. However, he revised his plan dras- 
tically when a senior North Korean diplomat 
proposed holding bilateral talks without any pre- 
conditions to normalize diplomatic relations. The 
proposal shocked the Japanese ministerial officials, 
who had not expected such a drastic policy change. 

Kim Yong Soon also proposed that in Novem- 
ber, North Korea and Japan should open negotia- 
tions to normalize diplomatic relations. He ex- 
plained the policy change by saying that it was due 
to rapid changes in the international situation and 
Japan’s reported refusal to consider making repara- 
tions to North Korea without bilateral government- 
level negotiations for the establishment of diplo- 
matic ties. 

After a series of discussions, the Japanese delega- 
tion issued a joint declaration with the Korean 
Workers’ party on September 28, 1990. In the 
eight-point declaration, the parties urged Japan to 
apologize “for the unhappiness and suffering caused 
to the Korean people during the 36 years of colonial 
rule.” They agreed that Japan should compensate 
North Korea not only for the damage caused during 


_ colonial rule but also for the “losses suffered by the 


Korean people in the 45 years” since the end of 
World War II. The declaration stipulated that the 
delegations would urge their respective govern- 
ments to initiate diplomatic talks in November, 
1990, to work toward establishing diplomatic ties as 
soon as possible, and called for Japan and North 
Korea to set up satellite communications links and 
inaugurate direct flights. Moreover, the declaration 
committed Japan to removing a provision in the 
Japanese passport stating that the passport was not 
valid in North Korea. The signatories acknowl- 
edged that “there is only one Korea” and called for 
peaceful reunification of North and South Korea. 
Although it was not part of the joint declaration’, 
North Korea agreed to release the two detained 
Japanese in October, 1990. They were finally ` 
allowed to return to Japan with LDP Secretary 


General Ichiro Ozawa and the Japan Socialist party 
leader, Takako Doi. To secure their release, Ozawa 
and Doi had to promise that the crewmen would not 
speak out against Pyongyang after their return to 


Japan. 


JAPANESE REACTIONS 

The LDP and the Japan Socialist party hailed the 
joint declaration; they were joined by the Komeito 
(Clean Government party) and the Democratic So- 
cialist party. Some influential Japanese leaders and 
the media, however, were highly critical of Kane- 
maru for his handling of the compensation and 
other related issues. Although they acknowledged 
his role in bringing about a breakthrough in 
Japanese~North Korean relations, they were 
unhappy about his “excessive” accommodation to 
North Korean demands. 

Several Japanese leaders and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs were also critical of Kanemaru’s ac- 
ceptance of Pyongyang’s compensation demand 
and opposed offering compensation at all. They 
believed that Japan was neither legally responsible 
for the “abnormal relations” between Japan and 
North Korea in the postwar period nor legally 
obligated to offer compensation. Many Japanese 
believed that the “abnormal relations” were created 
by international circumstances like the cold war, 
which were beyond Japan’s control. They also be- 
lieved that North Korea should share more of the 
blame for the poor state of relations because the 
deterioration was caused by Pyongyang’s unfriend- 
ly attitude. 

South Korea and the United States voiced con- 
cern about the terms and conditions of the proposed 
normalization of relations between Tokyo and 
Pyongyang. South Koreans are apprehensive be- 
cause of the risks normalization poses for their na- 
tional security. If Japan provides massive compen- 
sation and economic assistance to North Korea, 
and if the money is used to upgrade North Korea’s 
conventional military capability, the existing 
balance of power on the Korean peninsula could 
change. The United States shares this concern. 

Seoul and Washington also worry that Japanese 
compensation could be funneled into North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons development program. The 
United States and South Korea have requested that 
Japan insist on North Korea’s entry into a nuclear 
safety agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). Japan has agreed to take 
up the issue with Pyongyang during the normaliza- 
tion talks. However, Pyongyang has refused to sign 
an agreement with the IAEA unless the United 
States pledges not to use nuclear weapons against 
North Korea. 

8Yomiun Shimbun (Tokyo), December 18, 1990. 
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The jJapanese-North Korean normalization 
talks are likely to be protracted because of serious 
disagreements on several issues that arose during 
the three rounds of preliminary talks held in Beijing 
from November 3 to December 17, 1990. The first 
issue was the North Korean demand to include dis- 
cussion of Japanese reparations on the agenda of 
full-scale normalization talks; the second issue was 
Japan’s demand that the question of opening North 
Korea’s nuclear facilities to international inspection 
be on the agenda. 

Throughout the preliminary talks, Japan main- 
tained that it would not discuss North Korea’s “loss- 
es” in the post-World War II period, although it was 
willing to discuss compensation for the period of 
colonial rule. North Korea insisted, however, that 
reparations also cover the postwar period. The 
reparations demand will be taken up later as part of 
“various economic problems involved in the nor- 
malization of Japanese-North Korean diplomatic 
relations.” At a press conference at the conclusion of 
the talks, the chief Japanese negotiator, Sakutaro 
Tanino, pointed out that the September 28 joint 
declaration by the Japanese and North Korean 
political parties was not legally binding.® 

North Korea objected to Japan’s demand that it 
open its nuclear facilities to inspection on the 
grounds that it was not a proper question for the 
normalization talks. In the final session of the 
preliminary talks, however, Pyongyang agreed to 
include the nuclear inspection issue in exchange for 

Japanese concession on the inclusion of postwar 
compensation. 

The first session of the full-scale normalization 
talks took place in Pyongyang on January 30-31, 

1991; the second session was held in March, 1991, 
in Tokyo; and the third and subsequent sessions in 
Beijing. But it is likely to take six months toa year to 
complete the negotiations in view of continuing dis- 
agreements. Furthermore, talks are likely to drag 
on because there remains a substantial perception 
gap between Tokyo and Pyongyang concerning the 
proper amount of compensation (or “reparations,” 
according to North Korea). The Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs will reportedly offer $500 million, 
the same amount it offered South Korea in 1965; 
but sources close to North Korea believe Pyong- 
yang will demand more than $5 billion, arguing 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Toshiki Kaifu became Japan’s Prime Minister largely by accident,” writes this author. He 
has survived politically mainly by luck, since his government is fundamentally fragile and 
vulnerable because of its extremely narrow and shallow support base” within the ruling Liberal 


Democratic party. 


The Kaifu Government Teeters On 


By Haruno Fuxut 
Professor of Political Science, University of California, Santa Barbara 


s Japan enters the second year of Emperor 

Akihito’s reign, Prime Minister Toshiki 

Kaifu’s government faces falling popularity 
ratings, controversial and dangerous policy issues, 
and a very uncertain future. It will probably survive 
until October, 1991, when Kaifu’s first two-year 
term as the leader of the Liberal Democratic party 
(LDP) expires. In order to earn a second term, 
however, he will need a good deal of political savvy, 
precious little of which he has shown so far, as well 
as luck, which he has in great abundance. 

It was luck more than anything else that made 
Kaifu LDP president and Japanese Prime Minister 
in August, 1989. Kaifu came to power in the wake 
of the Recruit scandal and Prime Minister Sosuke 
Uno’s resignation.* The Recruit scandal not only 
cost Uno’s predecessor, Noboru Takeshita, his 
leadership of the ruling party and the government 


but also reduced substantially the ranks of Take- 


shita’s potential successors. The most hopeful 
among them, like former Finance Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa, LDP secretary general Shintaro Abe 
and LDP policy board chairman Michio Wat- 
anabe, were all tainted by the scandal; as a result, 
one of the least promising, Uno, was chosen in 
June; 1989, to preside over the deeply wounded 


*Editor’s note: The Recruit scandal involved the sale to prom- 
inent politicians of unlisted shares in the Recruit Cosmos real 
estate company, which was about to go public, in exchange for 
political influence. Because of the scandal, Noboru Takeshita 
was forced to resign as Prime Minister in May, 1989; former 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone was also implicated in the 
scandal as an indirect purchaser of the stocks. 

1The LDP held 108 seats and the four major opposition par- 
ties held 129 of the 252 seats in the upper house (the House of 
Councillors); the remainder were shared by a few minor parties 
and independents. See Asahi Shimbun, July 25, 1989; Kokkai 
benran (Diet Handbook], 81st ed. (Tokyo: Nihon seikei shim- 
bunsha, August, 1989), p. 82. 

?The LDP won 286 of the 512 lower house seats, as compared 
with 304 in 1986. The Japan Socialist party won 140 seats, com- 
pared with 86 seats in 1986. 

3The results of Nihon Keizai Shimbun and Yomiuri Shimbun ‘pill 
showed a phenomenal rise in Kaifu’s support from less than 30 
percent of the respondents in August, 1989, to more than 50 per- 
cent in June, 1990. See Nihon Keizat Shimbun, June 25, 1990; 
Yomiuri Shimbun, June 21, 1990. 


party and head a caretaker government until public 
outrage over the scandal dissipated. 

No sooner had Uno been chosen as LDP leader 
and Prime Minister, however, than he became 
enveloped in a sex-for-money scandal, followed by 
the LDP’s unprecedented defeat in the July, 1989, 
House of Representatives (the Diet’s lower house) 
election.! Uno thus gave up his post in two months 
instead of two years. The party then turned to 
Kaifu, a junior politician from the smallest LDP fac- 
tion and an even more unlikely candidate than Uno, 
but a leader who, unlike many others, had no 
known record of involvement in a scandal. 

Kaifu faced and passed the first major test of his 
leadership in late January, 1990, when he dissolved 
the House of Representatives and called a general 
election on February 18, which the LDP won.’ 
Kaifu’s personal credibility and popularity con- 
tributed significantly to the LDP’s impressive come- 
back. Two other factors helped as well; first, a sub- 
stantial decrease in voter dissatisfaction with the 
newly introduced consumption (sales) tax, the par- 
tial liberalization of agricultural imports, and the 
Recruit scandal; and, second, continuing disarray 


‘among the opposition parties and fratricidal com- 


petition among their candidates. 

The electoral success enabled Kaifu to reject 
demands by Recruit-tainted senior LDP politicians ` 
for appointments to Cabinet posts when he reshuf- 
fled his original Cabinet immediately after the 
February election. This well-publicized defiance of 
old-guard conservative politicians . reinforced 
Kaifu’s reputation as an honest, principled politi- 
cian and helped his popularity ratings steadily _- 
climb to a record level of more than 60 percent by 
August, 1990.3 The Prime Ministers soaring 
popularity helped the LDP regain much of the self- 
confidence it had lost in the first seven. months of | 
1989. A relatively amicable relationship between 
the opposition and the LDP during the 1989-1990 
Diet session added luster to Kaifu’s leadership. 
Even more important for Kaifu was the remarkably 
smooth progress of the June, 1990, Tokyo-Wash- 
ington Structural Impediments Initiative (SIT) 
negotiations. 


` 


Factions in the Japanese Diet (Parliament) 


Faction alignment 

in August, 1989 
Members 
in the Diet 


Faction Leaders 


Members in 
Kaifu’s Cabinet 
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Faction alignment 

in December, 1990 
Members Members in 
inthe Diet — Kalfu’s Cabinet 


Faction alignment 

in February, 1990 
Members Members in 
inthe Diet  Kaifu’s Cabinet 





Taskeshita 106 


107 





Abe 83 


87 





Nakasone/Watanabe* 80 


65 





Miyazawa 78 





Komoto 30 








al! 
L 
| 84 


33 


“Leadership of this faction fell to Michio Watanabe after Nakasone was implicated in tte Recruit scandal. 


These negotiations took place against the back- 


drop of deteriorating United States congressional | 


and public sentiment toward Japan.? Kaifu also 
faced growing domestic opposition to United States 
demands, which had been spelled out to him during 
summit talks with United States President George 
Bush in March, 1990.5 Kaifu muffled much of the 
Japanese opposition to these demands by saying 
that they were consistent with the need to improve 
the “quality of life” for the majority of Japanese and, 
therefore, were in Japan’s own interest. 

In the SII negotiations, the United States re- 
quested that the Japanese government spend more 
on public works. The Kaifu government quickly 


„put together a public works spending plan that 


satisfied many influential domestic groups—bu- 
reaucrats in government ministries who would de- 
sign public works projects and act as custodians for 
government funds; local governments that would 
spend these funds; builders who would bid for and 
receive windfall contracts; and politicians -who 
would receive part of those builders’ profits as cam- 
paign contributions.§ 

The Kaifu government is fundamentally fragile 
and vulnerable because of its extremely narrow and 


*The results of a Los Angeles Times poll, as reported in the 


` . Japanese press, showed a decline in the number of Americans 


with friendly feelings toward Japan, from 70 percent in 1987 to 
56 percent in 1990. See Tokyo Shimbun, September 19, 1990. 
5The American demands called for ‘Tokyo’s prompt action in 
six areas: the savings-investment imbalance, the distribution 
system, land-use policy, interlocking business ties (Aetretsu), ex- 
clusionary business practices and pricing mechanisms. See Nr- 


. hon Keizai Shimbun, June 29, 1990. 


The Kaifu government planned to spend some Y450 trillion, 
nearly $3 trillion, on publics works projects like housing, roads, 
sewer systems, parks, airports and harbors over the next 10 
years. 

7The Takeshita faction was divided and unable to agree on a 
candidate of its own and, as a result, the faction’s top leaders, 
led by Takeshita and Deputy Prime Minister Shin Kanemaru, 
swung their support behind Kaifu in the hope that he would 
serve only one two-year party presidential term and then yield 
his position to a Takeshita faction candidate. See Asahi Shimbun, 
August 1, 1990. 


shallow support base within the LDP. Traditional- 
ly, an LDP leader’s most reliable support base has 
been his intraparty faction. The larger the faction, 
the more secure his position and, in the long run, 
the more effective his leadership tends to be. The 
Toshio Komoto faction, from which Kaifu hails, 
however, is the smallest of the five major LDP fac- 
tions; in mid-1990 it had just 33 affiliates among the 
LDP members of the two houses of the Diet. In con-. 
trast, former Prime Minister Takeshita’s faction 
had 107 affiliates, LDP Secretary General Abe’s 
faction had 87, former Finance Minister Miyaza- 
wa’s faction had 84, and LDP policy board chair- 
man Watanabe’s faction had 65 (see the table above 
for faction alignments in the Diet since Kaifu was 


_ elected). 


Kaifu may have become LDP leader and Prime 
Minister largely by accident, but he could not have 
done so without the powerful support of the Take- 
shita faction.? Nor can he remain the LDP leader 
and the Prime Minister without that faction’s contin- 
uing support. Kaifu has also been helped by the 
fact that not only is the Takeshita faction the largest 
of the five intraparty groups, but the leaders of its 
three rival factions, Abe, Miyazawa and Watan- 
abe, are still tainted by their involvement in the 
Recruit scandal and are thus unable to make a bid 
for the prime ministership. (Abe, moreover, is ser- 
iously ill with “inflammation of the pancreas,” 
which is probably cancer.) 

Kaifu’s vulnerability can be seen from the man- 
ner in which he has chosen the members of his 
Cabinets. He has reshuffled his Cabinet at short in- 
tervals and has appointed Cabinet members so that 
the five major factions will allow his leadership to 
continue, 

Each time Kaifu has reshuffled his Cabinet, how- 
ever, he has barely managed to resist pressure from 
one faction or another for a change that might 
threaten the survival of his government. Before the , 
first Cabinet reshuffle in February, 1990, for exar- `" ; 
ple, thé Watanabe faction pressed hard for the, “ps 
pointment of Takayuki Sato, a member impligated 


yt 
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in the Lockheed scandal of the mid-1970’s.** Kaifu 
refused, but only after giving the key position as 
minister of international trade and industry to 
another Watanabe faction member. In a Decem- 
ber, 1990, reshuffle, Kaifu faced a forceful demand 
from the Abe faction to replace Foreign Minister 
Taro Nakayama. Kaifu successfully resisted and 
reappointed Nakayama, but had to give one of his 
own faction’s only two posts to the Abe faction. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES 

The succession of LDP governments since 1955 
has been facilitated by an economy that has contin- 
ued to register impressive and, except for a few crisis 
years in the 1970's, consistently high growth rates 
for more than three decades. The Kaifu govern- 
ment is no exception; its effort to win and retain 
domestic support has been made easier by an econ- 
omy that has experienced an uninterrupted boom 
for 50 months. The boom, however, appears to be 
losing steam, and the growth rate of the gross na- 
tional product (GNP) is likely to fall from the 5 per- 
cent average for the period between 1987 and 1990 
to 3.5 percent in 1991.8 A precipitous fall in average 
stock prices as measured by the Nikkei stock market 
index, from nearly 39,000 yen (Y) at the end of 
1989 to about Y24,000 one year later, a loss of near- 
ly 40 percent, reinforces widespread pessimism 
about the immediate if not the long-term economic 
future. 

The stock price collapse, which resulted from the 
inevitable bursting of an overblown speculative 
bubble, was less important politically than the 
government's inability to deal effectively with the 
high price of urban land. A low-interest policy pur- 
sued by the Bank of Japan during most of the 1980’s 
led to an unprecedented boom in metropolitan real 
estate markets, first in and around Tokyo and more 
recently in Osaka, Kyoto and other urban areas.’ 
In the years between 1980 and 1989, the average 
price of land within the boundaries of Japan’s six 
largest cities more than tripled. During this period, 
the price of a parcel of land in a prime downtown 
Tokyo neighborhood rose to about Y24,000 ($160) 


**Editor’s note: It was revealed in 1976 that the Lockheed 
Corporation, a United States aeronautics company,. used 
bribery to sell its Tristar airplane in Japan. Senior Japanese 
government officials, officials of Lockheed’s Japanese sub- 
sidiary and many members of the LDP were charged with bri- 
bery, tax evasion and corruption in connection with the sale. As 
a result of the scandal, Prime Minister Takeo Miki resigned as 
Prime Minister in December, 1976, and former Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka was found guilty of accepting bribes after a 
séven-year judicial proceeding that ended in October, 1983. 

8The Economist, November 24, 1990, pp. 31-32; December 
22, 1990, pp. 87-89. 

8Tochi mondai kenkyukai [The land problem study group], 
ed., Tochi mondai jiten [Dictionary of the land problem] (Tokyo: 
Toyo keizai shimposha, 1989), pp. 105-113. 


per square meter, making it impossible for the 
average Japanese employee to buy even a modest 
house or apartment within less than a two-hour 
distance of central Tokyo; workers in Osaka and 
other metropolitan areas face the same commuting 
challenge. 

The growing inequality between those who own 
property in a metropolitan area and those who do 
not has been a hotly debated political issue. The 
Kaifu government is under strong public pressure 
to resolve the issue, but it faces a formidable and 
probably insurmountable obstacle — determined 
opposition by entrenched interests to any proposal 
that could lead to substantial reductions in property 
values. The strength of this opposition was demon- 
strated during the government's recent effort to in- 
troduce a new land tax to force owners of large and 
idle urban properties to sell them. The Ministry of 
Finance originally proposed introducing a land tax 
at a rate equal to 1 percent of the market value of a 
property, but quickly reduced it to 0.7 percent 
when a group of LDP politicians objected. Next, 
the Cabinet Tax System Council proposed a new 
“land-holding tax” without specifying a particular 
rate, obviously for fear of opposition. The LDP Tax 
System Council then proposed a 0.5 percent tax, 
but the plan was vetoed by the LDP’s own policy 
board. Finally, the LDP council scrapped its orig- 
inal plan and proposed a “land-value tax” of 0.2 per- 
cent of each property’s “assessed” value in 1992 and 
of 0.3 percent starting in 1993. 

This last plan may’prove viable, but only because 
it is innocuous. The assessed value of a property is 
estimated to be no more than half its market value, 
so a 0.2 percent tax rate is therefore no more than 
0.1 percent of the effective value. Moreover, prop- 
erties of less than 1,000 square meters that are 
owned by individuals, as well as all publicly owned 
land and corporate-owned land assessed at less than 
Y1 billion per parcel, are exempt. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Japan’s trade gap with the United States remains 
large and continues to fuel acrimonious disputes 
between Tokyo and Washington. In particular, it 
sustains American demands for at least a partial 
opening of Japan’s rice market to imports, a de- 
mand that has so far failed to change Japan’s official 
policy of not compromising on this issue of “eco- 
nomic national security.” Unofficially, several 
Japanese politicians have called for a change in 
policy, allowing limited rice imports equal to less 
than 10 percent of Japan’s 10-million-ton yearly 
consumption. 

These politicians still constitute a minority and 
their views provoke public, though not necessarily 
private, protests from a majority of LDP and op- 


position Diet members. In a series of unanimous 
Diet resolutions and election-eve commitments to 
farm organizations, the majority has pledged its un- 
wavering support of the official policy of “total self- 
sufficiency” in rice.‘° The issue remains highly 
volatile and divisive, and Kaifu is not likely to take 
it up soon. Japan’s failure to act on it will continue 
to frustrate and anger Washington and may well 
threaten Kaifu’s apparently close and cordial rela- 
tionship with President Bush, a relationship on 
which he depends for his stil] shaky reputation as an 
effective leader. 

The war in the Persian Gulf has put greater 
strains on relations between Japan and the United 
States; it poses the greatest foreign threat to the sur- 
vival of the Kaifu government. Kaifu was obviously 
unprepared for the outbreak of war and proved in- 
decisive in a moment of crisis, unable to lead his 
party and nation on a consistent course of action. 
When the United States reacted to Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait by sending troops to the Persian Gulf, it 
asked Japan for a contribution of $1.5 billion to help 
defray the cost of the operation. Japan’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs recommended an offer of $1.2 bil- 
lion. The Ministry of Finance insisted on giving no 
more than $500 million. Kaifu could not decide 
which recommendation to follow, and on August 
29, he promised Washington a financial contribu- 
tion of an unspecified amount. A telephone call to 
Kaifu from President Bush led to hasty consultation 
with Finance Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto and the 
announcement the next day of a contribution of $1 
billion. This contribution failed to satisfy the Presi- 
dent, so Kaifu spent two weeks trying to persuade 
‘ the Finance Ministry to approve additional con- 

tributions worth $3 billion. As far as President Bush 
was concerned, however, even this amount proved 
to be too little, too late. 

Continuing pressure from the United States led 
Kaifu to attempt another, much bolder, form of 
Japanese involvement in the peacekeeping efforts of 
the United Nations-sanctioned multinational force 
in the Persian Gulf. Kaifu asked the Cabinet Legis- 
lation Bureau to draft a bill allowing Japan to senda 
small group of Japanese civilians to the Middle East 
under the auspices of a United Nations peace.and 
cooperation corps. The original draft called for the 
corps to be composed largely of civilian volunteers 
and only a few if any members of the Self-Defense 
Forces (that is, military personnel). The final draft 


10Such Diet resolutions were adopted in 1980, 1984 and 
1988, and similar election-eve commitments were made, most 
recently, before the February, 1990, general election. ` 

The Japan Times (international weekly edition), October 
22-28, 1990. 

‘2For relevant comments, see Haruhiro Fukui, “Japan in 


1987,” Asian Survey, vol. 28, no. 1 (January, 1988), pp. 29-30. 
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was transformed under pressure from the Defense 
Agency and hawks in the LDP, notably Secretary 
General Ichiro Ozawa, into a draft giving a promi- 
nent role to a much larger number of uniformed 
and armed members of the Self-Defense Forces. 
This became an explosive constitutional issue and 
virtually guaranteed the fierce opposition of the 
Japan Socialist party and the Japan Communist 
party, and the more conservative Komeito (Clean 
Government party) and the Democratic Socialist 
party. As it turned out, both Komeito and the 
Democratic Socialist party, and a minority in the 
LDP, joined the Japan Socialist party and the 
Japan Communist party in opposing the bill and 
forced Kaifu to withdraw it during a special Diet 
session called in mid-October, 1990. 

Kaifu’s handling of the issue dramatized his in- 
decision, poor judgment and, above all, lack of 
leadership. In a Nihon Keizai Shimbun poll taken in 
October, support for the Kaifu government fell for 
the first time since the summer of 1989, from 52 
percent in June to 46 percent, while support for the 
opposition grew from 24 percent to 31 percent.!! 
Without the Takeshita faction’s continuing support 
and the opposition’s inability to mount a concerted 
campaign to drive him from power, Kaifu might 
have been forced to resign in the wake of the fiasco. 


THE OPPOSITION IN DISARRAY 

The Japan Socialist party made spectacular gains 
in the 1989 upper house and 1990 lower house elec- 
tions. It owed these gains in large measure to the 
Recruit scandal, the consumption tax and debates 
about increasing agricultural imports. These issues 
turned many voters, especially housewives, small 
businessmen and farmers, against the LDP. The 
Socialist party’s impressive electoral performance, 
however, was also a result of its bold departure from 
the doctrinaire Marxism that had condemned it to 
virtual political irrelevance in the eyes of most 
voters. 

Since January, 1985, when the party adopted a 
new official party line, and especially since Septem- 
ber, 1986, when it elected Takako Doi, who became 
the first woman leader of a major party in Japanese 
history, the party has transformed itself into a much 
more pragmatic, flexible and dynamic rival of the 
LDP.!2 It no longer advocates the immediate 
dissolution of the Self-Defense Forces and the 


(Continued on page 181) 
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chapters in Robert H. Taylor, ed., Handbooks of the 
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pedia Americana (Danbury, Conn.: Grolier, forth- 
coming). 








“The Japanese are now among the richest people on earth. Yet the average Japanese con- 
sumer does not have a sense of affluence commensurate with his nation’s economic power. The 
average person’s material lot has visibly improved, but the quality of life remains less than 


satisfactory.” 


Japan’s Economic Dynamism 


By Rosert S. Ozaki 
Professor of Economics, California State University, Hayward 


T the end of 1989, Japan’s gross national 

product (GNP) stood at $2.85 trillion, ac- 

counting for 12 percent of world GNP; its 
per capita GNP of $23,300 exceeded that of the 
United States; and the country was the world’s larg- 
est creditor nation, with net external assets of $300 
billion. In the same year, Japan also became the 
world’s largest donor, providing $9 billion in official 
development assistance. 

November, 1990, marked the forty-seventh con- 
secutive month of economic expansion in Japan, 
notwithstanding jitters on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change. Five percent growth with basic price stabil- 
ity continued. Department stores and large retailers 
registered record sales in 1990, especially of high- 
‘grade sophisticated products. There was a nation- 
wide surge in construction. 


The current boom as well as past performance ' 


show that Japan’s economy is highly dynamic and 
efficient, promoting technological progress and 
restructuring smoothly without leaving behind 
pockets of unemployment in depressed industries. 
The main source of dynamic efficiency is the enter- 
prise system that has evolved in postwar Japan, 
though this system is neither sufficiently recognized 
nor well understood by outsiders. Like the United 
States, Japan has a competitive market economy, 
but the way it works differs considerably from the 
workings of the United States economy. 

The representative firm in Japan is a large, effi- 
cient company operating in a technologically ad- 
vanced sector and practicing three principles: man- 
agement-worker joint sovereignty; sharing; and 
interfirm competitive cooperation. 

Management and workers make up an integrat- 
ed group that strives to further the long-term profit- 
ability of the company. Through mutual holding of 


‘Unless otherwise cited, statistics in this article are taken 
from Bank of Japan, Honpo Keizai Tokei (Economic Statistics of 
Japan) (Tokyo, annual); Bank of Japan, Kokusai Hikaku Toket 
(Comparative Economic and Financial Statistics) (Tokyo, an- 
nual); and Economic Planning Agency, Keizai Hakusho 
(Economic White Paper) (Tokyo, annual). 


stocks among affiliated firms, management is 
almost completely freed from intervention by out- 
side capitalists, sovereignty lies not with share- 
holders but with those who work at a firm. Decision 
making among managers is consensual and par- 
ticipatory. Practically all executives and managers 
are promoted from within. Job rotation is routine, 
and everyone is trained to develop multiple skills. 

There is an ethos of competitive egalitarianism in 
the Japanese firm; while workers compete for pro- 
motions, they and management share information 
as well as the benefits and costs of belonging to the 
firm. The gap between a top executive’s salary and 
a production workers wage is much narrower than 
in an American corporation. The firm operates 
under a variable wage system, with semiannual 
bonuses adjusted to profits. In hard times execu- 
tive salaries are cut first. Remaining jobs are often 
shared among employees working shorter hours. 
Redundant workers may receive special training or 
they may be transferred within the firm or to an af- 
filiated firm. Layoffs are the last resort. 

The representative Japanese firm belongs to one 
of the country’s six major enterprise groups, or 
coalitions of companies. Enterprise groups typical- 
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Number of companies Assets total share 

ingroup Gn trillion yen) portfolio 

Mitsubishi Corporation 529 7.7 44.8 
Toyota Motor 168 5.3 68.9 
Mitsui 640 4.9 62.1 
Hitachi 224 3.3 68.2 
Nissan 270 3.1 63.0 
Nippon 180 3.0 29.8 
Matsushita 435 2.9 77.5 
Orix 77 2.8 76.1 
Toshiba 246 2.7 74.2 
NEC 188 ee | 65.7 





Source: Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), June 20, 1990, p.50. 


ly comprise a leading bank, a large trading com- 
pany, a prime insurance firm, a big manufacturing 
concern, medium-size firms, and contractors and 
subcontractors in diverse industries. The Mitsubi- 
shi Group is an example. It includes Mitsubishi 
Bank; Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, producing 
automobiles, aircraft and the like; the Mitsubishi 
Corporation, its trading company; and many other 
companies not bearing the group name. The group 
affiliation is not permanently fixed; instead, it may 
flexibly change over time. Each enterprise group 
represents a vast network of technical, financial and 
personnel assistance. Fierce competition prevails 
among firms belonging to different enterprise 
groups, but firms affiliated with the same group 
often enter into long-term cooperative relationships 
for such purposes as development, quality improve- 
ment and research. 

The result of all this is a vigorous and efficient 
enterprise system. Management can pursue a stra- 
tegy of long-term growth in the absence of outside 
shareholders or corporate raiders crying for quick 
profits. Job security and the sharing of rights and 
responsibilities motivate workers and support tech- 
nological progress. Close networking in personnel, 
finance and technology promotes innovation. 


PROBLEMS IN PARADISE 

The Japanese are now among the richest people 
on earth. Yet the average Japanese consumer does 
not have a sense of affluence commensurate with his 
nation’s economic power. The average person’s ma- 
terial lot has visibly improved, but the quality of life 
remains less than satisfactory because of several fac- 
tors: the poor housing situation, long work hours, 
the high cost of living and astronomical land prices. 

Approximately 1.5 million new homes are built 
each year, and there is no absolute shortage of hous- 
ing; in fact, 8 percent of all houses are currently va- 
cant. A majority of homes, however, are too small 
for a comfortable family life. The present average 
house size is 80 square meters, although this is ex- 
pected to increase to 90 or 95 square meters in the 
next decade. 

The Japanese work longer hours and take shorter 
vacations than their Western counterparts. In 1989 
the average number of hours worked in manufac- 
turing jobs was 2,100 in Japan, 1,900 in the United 
States, and 1,800 in West Europe.? Slowly, though, 
work hours are declining; they are anticipated to fall 

7The difference between the Japanese and United States 
figures may in fact be narrower because the official Japanese 
statistics do not include moonlighting, which is common in the 
United States but not in Japan. 

Even at the current rate of exchange, not everything in 
Japan is more expensive than elsewhere. Eggs, chickens, auto- 
mobiles, color televisions and videocassette recorders are 
generally cheaper in Japan than in the West. 
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to an average of 1,800 hours by the year 2000. 

Because of government regulations, protection- 
ism, cartels and the inefficiency of the distribution 
system, the cost of living in Japan is higher than in 
other advanced countries — 20 to 60 percent higher, 
depending on the baskets of consumer goods and 
services compared. If the rate of exchange were set 
in terms of purchasing power parity, the rate would 
be 180 to 200 yen to the dollar instead of the current 
130 yen to the dollar.3 

The Japanese government’ land policy has been 
a spectacular failure. Japan is a small mountainous 
country the size of Montana, where more than 120 
million people live and produce the world’s second 
largest GNP; one would thus expect land value in 
Japan to be high. There are, however, other small 
industrialized and densely populated countries (the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Great Britain, for exam- 
ple) where land values are nowhere near the Japan- 
ese level. The price of land in Japan has been, toa 
large extent, artificially driven up by land laws, tax 


_ laws and financial practices that unduly protect 


farmland (even empty “farmland” in cities), keep 
down the supply of land and encourage real estate 
speculation. 

Attempts at reform have failed and, given the 
tenacity of vested interests, no solution appears 
‘possible any time soon. The result is a country 
whose total land is today worth 4.6 times as much as 
that of the entire United States. Since Japan has on- 
ly one-twenty-fifth the area of the United States, 
this means that the price of land per acre in Japan is 
115 times higher than it is in the United States. 

The runaway inflation in land prices has pro- 
duced a serious inequity between landowners and 
those who do not own land in a nation that prides 
itself on having built an egalitarian postwar society. 
There is growing concern that unless something is 
done soon, Japan will become a neofeudal society 
where a significant portion of wealth, based mainly 
on land, is inherited rather than earned through 
hard work. Another concern is that astronomical 
land prices form a de facto barrier to foreign invest- 
ment in Japan; foreign firms find land and office 
space prohibitively expensive. 


CHARGES OF PROTECTIONISM 

While Japanese consumers complain about the 
high cost of living, the United States has been inten- 
sifying its charges of protectionism. Economic rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan continue 
to deteriorate. The latest United States complaint is 
that the whole Japanese “system” (business prac- 
tices, distribution mechanisms, interfirm coali- 
tions, government-business relations) is exclu- 
sionary and must change in order to eradicate the 
trade disequilibrium. But Japan already has a sub- 
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stantially open economy; experts on both sides 
agree that even if all remaining trade barriers are 
removed, it will at most result in an increase of be- 
tween $3 billion and $4 billion in United States ex- 
ports to Japan, only a medium-size dent in the an- 
nual $50-billion trade deficit with Japan. 

There are two ironies in the dispute. Japan is a 
formidably efficient industrial machine in spite of 
its remaining protectionism. If the United States 
brings down the barriers, the machinery will func- 
tion yet more competitively and efficiently. Japan- 
ese exports to the United States may increase more 
than United States exports to Japan. Further, if 
Japan’s trade surplus sharply declines at the in- 
‘sistence of the United States, less Japanese capital 
will be available to finance development and 
growth in the rest of the world, including the United 
States, while global savings are diminishing. 

The continuing noninflationary growth of the Ja- 
panese economy is led by the strong demand for do- 
mestic investment, which in turn is sustained by the 
high rate of saving. The Japanese save about 17 
percent of their disposable personal income, com- 
pared with 10 percent by West Germans and 5 per- 
cent by Americans. In 1989 the average Japanese 
wage earners income was 5.3 million yen and 
household savings averaged 10.1 million yan (Y).* 

In 1989 Japan invested more in plant and equip- 
ment ($549 billion) than the United States, becom- 
ing the first nation since World War II to do so.5 
Much of the increase in investment has been moti- 
vated by the growing labor shortage as firms switch 
to more capital-intensive, labor-saving means of 
production.’ At the same time, there is a de facto in- 
come policy in Japan, based on the mutual under- 
standing between management and labor that ex- 
cessive wage increases will hurt everyone in the 
end. Wage increases therefore tend to be restrained 
and consistent with productivity gains rather than 
rapid enough to initiate a wage-price spiral. Fur- 
ther, the inflationary pressure of the investment 
boom has been alleviated by growth in imports, 
particularly labor-intensive goods. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1991 
The year 1991 will probably see a slowdown in 
Japan’s investment boom, causing a mild drop in 


+The general aging of the country and rising consumerism is 
expected to cause the savings rate in Japan to fall slowly in the 
coming years. 

5The Japanese population is approximately half the United 
States population, which means that on a per capita basis Japan 
invests about twice as much as the United States. 

High wages and a shortage of labor in Japan, especially in 
the construction industry, have been attracting an increasing 
number of illegal foreign workers from Southeast Asia. The 
Japanese are divided on the issue of how to manage this inflow. 


the GNP growth rate from 5 to 4 percent. One fac- 
tor that could help accelerate this slowdown is an in- 
crease in interest rates. Before the spring of 1989, 
interest rates were low. Since then, the Bank of 
Japan has pursued a tight money policy, raising its 
discount rate from 2.5 percent to 6 percent by the 
fall of 1990. The long-term prime rate rose to 8.9 
percent in November of that year. 

The major fall in stock. prices on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange in 1990 will have an effect on investment. 
The drop saw total stock value decrease by Y270 
trillion, from Y600 trillion on December 31, 1989, 
to 330 trillion yen on October 1, 1990. The fall will 
have a negative effect on investment because it 
makes the business outlook more uncertain, equity 
financing more difficult and debt financing less 
readily available. The recession in the United 
States will also make itself felt in Japan since as 
much as 30 percent of Japanese exports go to the 
United States. 

Uncertainty about the future supply of oil, caused 
by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August, 1990, will 
have a negative psychological impact on invest- 
ment. Throughout 1991 the price of oil will prob- 
ably stay higher than it was before the invasion, re- 
sulting in weakened investment demand as profits 
are squeezed by rising production costs. The im- 
pact on the Japanese economy should be mild, how- 
ever, because Japan purchased only 12 percent of 
its oil from Iraq and Kuwait and today is signif- 
icantly less dependent on oil than it was during the 
first major oil crisis in 1974. Oil imports cost the 
equivalent of 4 percent of GNP in 1974; in 1990 
they cost 0.8 percent. And oil imports accounted for 
40 percent of the country’s total imports in 1974, 
compared with 10 percent today. In 1973 Japan had 
a 50-day oil reserve, in contrast to the present 
150-day reserve. 


TOWARD THE YEAR 2000 

Approaching the close of the twentieth century, it 
is tempting to speculate on what the Japanese econ- 
omy will be like in the year 2000, barring any cata- 
strophic events that would totally disrupt the inter- 
national political and economic order. The world’s 
overall economic environment will remain favor- 
able to Japan. We live in the age of borderless econ- 
omies; national economies are extensively 
integrated through trade, direct and portfolio in- 
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‘Japan's low energy intensity undoubtedly results from dedication to manufacturing excel- 
lence, energy conservation and industrial innovation. It is also the result of a still surprisingly 
low level of personal energy consumption that reflects relatively poor housing conditions, a 
limited amount of leisure time and infrastructural weaknesses.” 


Does Energy Efficiency Explain Japan’s 
Economic Success? 


By VacLav SMIL 
Professor of Geography, University of Manitoba 


APAN’S economic success begs for explanation. 

Its magnitude and duration have made Japan 

the envy of other nations and have sent re- 
searchers to look for the critical factors that might 
reveal the “secrets” of Japanese success. Explana- 
tions range from intensely competitive domestic 
manufacturing (the “they have nine car makers, the 
United States has just three” school of thought) to 
the supposed socioeconomic superiority of the 
family-centered Confucian ethos. Other explana- 
tions single out the cunningly manipulative, long- 
range planning with which Japan’s Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry (MITI) runs a 
single-minded export-oriented “Japan, Incor- 
porated”; or the alleged advantages arising from 
mastering three writing systems of an unusually 
complex language. ! 


‘Two contributions to this literature are Chalmers Johnson, 
MITI and the Japanese Miracle (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1982); and Karel van Wolferen, The Enigma of 
Japanese Power (New York: Random House, 1989). 

7The minimum number of school days required in Japan, 
210 a year, is much like the West German or the Soviet total; 
see Michael J. Barrett, “The Case for More School Days,” The 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston), November, 1990. The Japanese net 
household savings rate as a share of disposable income was 14.8 
percent in 1988, which is not very different from Italy’s 14.2 
percent or Germany's 12.6 percent. In United States, there are 
fewer than 180 school days a year and during the 1980's 
American household savings rates fluctuated between 3.8 and 
7.5 percent of disposable income. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all calculations concerning na- 
tional energy efficiency are based on economic statistics pub- 
lished monthly in the OECD's Main Economic Indicators (Paris), 
while aggregate energy data come from various editions of 
Energy Balances of OECD Countries (Paris). As the latest (1990) set 
of energy balances contains the statistics for 1987 and 1988, I 
chose the latter year as the base for my comparisons. The 
Group of Seven is made up of the seven leading Western in- 
dustrial nations. Members (in order of their gross domestic 
product) are the United States, Japan, West Germany, France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and Canada. Data illustrating 
various aspects of national energy intensities are taken from 
1970-1990 editions of the Japan Statistical Yearbook (Tokyo: 
Government Statistical Office) and the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office). 


A more profitable quest would focus on those fac- 
tors that Japan alone possesses. Leaving aside fasci- 
nating but hardly decisive examples like spending 
large sums of money on decorative stones or eating 
more beancurd than any other nation, one should 
look at more promising variables, like intensive 
primary schooling or high savings rates. But Japan 
is not in a category of its own in either schooling or 
savings, since various European nations either 
match or come close to Japan’s levels.? 

There is one critical variable in which the Japan- 
ese have a clear advantage over other nations: the 
energy intensity of economic output. Every eco- 
nomic activity is predicated on the supply and con- 
version of energy. The nation that uses the smallest 
amount of fuel and electricity to produce a com- 
parable unit of national economic product will en- 
Joy a variety of socioeconomic advantages, ranging 
from strong competitiveness in the global market to 
diminished environmental impact. Japan is clearly 
such a nation. The reasons for this unique position 
deserve close scrutiny, not least in order to under- 
stand the challenge facing the United States. 

There is a wealth of relevant international energy 
and economic data, but to ensure the greatest possi- 
ble comparability and consistency, this inquiry is 
based on statistics from the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
and the comparisons will be limited first to the 
Group of Seven (G7) countries and then to the con- 
trast between Japanese and United States perfor- 
mance. The most frequently used measure of na- 
tional energy intensity is calculated by dividing 
total energy consumption—OECD statisticians 
prefer to call it the total primary energy require- 
ment (T'PER)— by a country’s gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP). 

Taking 1988 GDP values at that year’s prices, 
converting them to United States dollars at 1988 
average exchange rates and dividing these values 
into TPER expressed in tons of oil equivalent yields 
the rate of 118 kilograms of oil equivalent (kgoe) per 


1778 
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$1,000 for Japan.* The second most energy-effi- 
cient major economy was France’s, which was 28 
percent above the Japanese level, with 151 kgoe per 
$1,000. West Germany needed 69 percent more en- 
ergy than Japan, and the United States rate was 357 
kgoe per $1,000, or three times as much energy as 
Japan’s (only Canada’s rate was worse, at 397 kgoe 
per $1,000). 

Adjustments for substantial fluctuations in each 
country’s exchange rate slightly alter the rankings, 
but they cannot take away Japan’s lead or shrink the 
still considerable difference between low Japanese 
energy intensity and the inefficient performance of 
the United States. This wide disparity presents the 
following questions: what is the cause? what are the 
major contributing factors? how much of this dif- 
ference stems from unique, and largely immutable, 
national peculiarities? and how much of it can be 
ascribed to technical prowess or backwardness, to 
frugality or repressed personal consumption, to ex- 
cesses or rational use? 


STRUCTURAL CAUSES 

When compared with the United States, the 
Japanese advantage in energy efficiency extends to 
all major economic sectors with the sole exception of 
farming. Farming in the United States, which is 
based on large fields and concentrated animal hus- 
bandry, has recently required at least 25, percent 
less primary energy than Japan’s fragmented, ex- 


cessively subsidized agriculture. But the United: 


States advantage is insignificant since farming con- 


tributes only 3 percent of United States GDP com- _ 


pared with 2 percent of Japan’s, and it directly con- 
sumes less than 1 percent of the country’s TPER 
compared with about 1.2 percent in Japan. 
Comparisons of industrial production (which 
currently accounts for about one-fourth of GDP in 
the United States and one-third in Japan) show that 
resource extraction, processing and manufacturing 
are about 50 percent more energy-intensive in, the 


*4Oil equivalent is used as a common denominator because 

refined oil products are the most important sources of primary 
energy in the OECD nations. . 
- 5Canada, the only net energy exporter among the G7 coun- 
tries, is the most energy-intensive of the group, while Japan, the 
largest energy importer, is the least. Another highly energy- 
intensive sector in the United States involves the development 
and deployment of strategic nuclear weapons and of large land, 
air and naval forces. A large portion of energy expenditures for 
the military is subsumed in manufacturing demand for fuel and 
electricity because the production of vehicles, tanks, ships, 
airplanes, missiles and weapons requires many highly energy- 
intensive inputs (above all, special metals and composite 
materials}. 

6Liquid and gaseous fuels generate a lower amount of air 
pollutants per unit of useful energy, and it is possible to remove 
virtually all sulfur from natural gas or fuel oil before combus- 
tion, Coal desulfurization is much more difficult and expensive. 


United States than in Japan. Structural differences 
and technical advances account for most of this 
disparity. Structural differences arise from differing 
histories and resource endowments. The mineral- 
rich United States has traditionally been a heavily 
mining-based nation; mining contributed more 
than 5 percent of the country’s GDP a generation 
ago, and it still provides close to 3 percent, com- 
pared with Japan’s share of about 0.33 percent. 
And even though the United States imports a 
great deal of crude oil, the country currently ranks 
as the world’s largest producer of high-quality 
bituminous coal, and the second largest producer of 
crude oil and natural gas. Overall, the United 
States is the world’s leading producer of primary 
energy, annually extracting and generating nearly 
25 times as much fossil fuel and primary electricity 


-as Japan. Extraction, processing and long-distance 


distribution of fuels over land are inherently 
energy-intensive activities; except for petroleum 
refining, these activities either have only a marginal 
place in the Japanese economy or are totally absent. 

Moreover, the possession of abundant energy re- 
sources promotes higher energy use because it at- 
tracts energy-intensive industry and because it 
leads to relatively wasteful consumption. Not sur- 
prisingly, there is a strong negative correlation be- 
tween dependence on primary energy imports and 
average TPER per GDP levels.’ The structure of 
primary energy use, which is largely a matter of 
resource endowment, influences energy intensity: 
liquid and gaseous fuels have an inherently higher 
thermal conversion efficiency rate than solid fuels. 
As a result Japan, with 18 percent of its TPER com- 
ing from coal (compared with 24 percent in the 
United States), enjoys another structural efficiency 
advantage. ® 

Although the United States has reduced the share 
of energy-intensive mining and heavy industrial ac- 
tivities in its GDP since the early 1970's, the 
Japanese have done so to an even greater extent. 
Broad economic restructuring reduced Japanese 
reliance on the energy-intensive industries that 
were responsible for economic growth during the 
1960’s and the early 1970’s. Nothing symbolizes this 
trend better than the changes in Japan’s iron and 
steel industry. Between 1965 and 1973, the 
country’s crude steel output nearly tripled (from 
41.2 million tons to 119.3 millions tons)—but by 
1988, as Japanese steelmakers embarked on a long- 
term program of drastic rationalization and diversi- 
fication, it was just 105.7 million tons. 

These changes, accelerated since 1986 by the 
high value of the yen, included cuts in the labor 
force and closing down blast furnaces (for example, 
Nippon Steel completely shut down blast furnaces 
in four of its five plants and left only one working in 
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its Yawata Works). Other changes included 
branching into electronics, new materials, biotech- 
nology and land development. The 1990 annual 
report of Nippon Kokan, Japans first privately 
owned steelmaker, shows little evidence that the 
company still produces steel: the brochure is full of 
photographs of electronics, computer-aided design 
and manufacturing devices, and condominium 
models. 

Manufacturing output rose by 11 percent be- 
tween 1985 and 1988. But the output of high-value- 
added goods requiring less energy for production 
rose even more: in the same period the output of 
pharmaceuticals increased 23 percent, integrated 
circuits 24 percent, computers 43 percent and tele- 
communications 108 percent. Japanese companies 
have also been at the forefront of virtually all low- 

- energy but high-value-added product innovations 
of the 1980’s, ranging from composite materials and 
copying and facsimile machines to computer-con- 
trolled luxury cars and robotics. 


TECHNICAL DIFFERENCES 

' A detailed analysis of steelmaking in the United 
States and Japan shows that in 1973 the average 
energy costs of American steelmaking were about 
50 percent higher than in Japan.’ The reasons 
behind this disparity were overwhelmingly 
technical; larger (and hence more efficient) 
Japanese blast furnaces were operating at higher 
top pressures, with higher oxygen enrichment, 
higher blasting temperatures and higher quality 
coke, and they were charged more often with 
preheated ores. 

Moreover, about one-fourth of all United States 
steel was coming from the type of inefficient open 
hearth furnaces that accounted for less than 2 per- 
cent of Japanese output; 25 percent of all Japanese 
steel was produced by efficient continuous casting, 
compared with only 11 percent in the United 
States. Since the 1970’s a variety of technical im- 
provements have increased the energy efficiency of 
typical iron and steelmaking sequences in both na- 
tions by about 15 percent; but the overall reduction 
of fuel and electricity use in American ferrous me- 
tallurgy owes more to new attempts to increase the 
recycling of scrap than to technical improvements. 8 


7Thomas V. Long 2d et al., Economic Determinants of the Use of 
Energy and Materials in the U.S. and Japanese Iron and Steel Industries 
(Chicago, Ill.: The Committee on Public Policy Studies, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1978). 

8In Japan the ratio of pig iron to crude steel remained largely 
unchanged (0.77 in 1973, 0:75 in 1987), but in the United 
States it declined from 0.7 in 1975 to 0.5 in 1989. Smelting iron 
and then producing steel typically requires 60 to 70 percent 
more energy than making steel from recycled scrap in electric 
arc furnaces. f 
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Steelmaking in the United States, however, con- 
tinues to lag behind steelmaking in Japan. In 1988, 
95 percent of Japan’s steel output came from effi- 
cient continuous casting operations, compared with 
only 60 percent in the United States, and about 
three-fourths of America’s steelmaking capacity will 
require upgrading or replacement by the year 2000, 
compared with only 15 percent in Japan. The 
technical advances that reduced the average energy 
cost of Japanese steelmaking by 20 percent between 
1973 and 1985 had an even greater impact in other 
industrial sectors: energy requirements in pulp and 
papermaking were reduced by about 25 percent, 
and in ethylene synthesis by about 35 percent dur- 
ing the same period. 

But the combination of sectoral differences and 
technical advances in industrial production does 
not account for most of the disparity between 
United States and Japanese energy intensity. Com- 
pared with Japan’s energy use per capita, industrial 
energy use in the United States is “only” 1.6 times 
higher, while energy use for transportation is 3.6 
times higher, and energy residential energy use is 
3.5 times higher. The high energy needs in the 
United States result from enormous private con- 
sumption in transportation and housing rather than 
industrial inefficiency. 


ENERGY FOR TRANSPORTATION 

The huge size of the United States (more than 21 
times larger than Japan, even without Alaska) nat- 
urally demands considerably more energy for trans- 
portation. Extraordinarily high dependence on 
private cars intensifies this disadvantage; annual 
gasoline consumption alone during the 1980’s in the 
United States was equal to between 87 and 90 per- 
cent of Japan’s total energy use. In 1988 the 
Japanese consumed only 238 kilograms (85 gallons) 
of gasoline per capita, compared with 1,287 
kilograms (460 gallons) per capita in the United 
States. 

The difference derives from the higher level of car 
ownership in the United States (in 1988, there were 
57.4 passenger cars for every 100 Americans, com- 
pared with 25.1 cars for every 100 Japanese), longer 
average distances traveled (in 1988, 16,190 kilome- 
ters per car in the United States versus 9,986 kilo- 
meters per car in Japan), and lower gasoline effi- 
ciency (in 1988, a mean of 23.2 miles per gallon in 
Japan, compared with 19.9 miles per gallon in the 
United States). The average gasoline efficiency of 
cars in the United States rose by more than 50 per- 
cent between 1973 and 1988 (from 13 miles per gal- 
lon to 19.9), and it is now only 15 percent behind the 
Japanese performance (which improved by 6 per- 
cent during the same period); moreover, Japanese 
car ownership rose by nearly 50 percent during the 
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Source: Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), June 20, 1990, p. 50. 


1980’s with- people buying larger, less energy- 
efficiency vehicles. Nevertheless, there is little hope 
for any significant narrowing of the huge gap in 
gasoline efficiency. 


The cost of gasoline in Japan is nearly four times 


the cost of gasoline: in the United States, and it is 
physically impossible for cars in Japan to become 
the leading means of transportation, so average 
travel distances will remain limited (in fact they 
declined by about 8 percent between 1975 and 
1988) and larger cars will be bought more for 
display than for extensive driving. Similarly, even 
the recent surge in Japanese flying, which nearly 
doubled jet fuel consumption between 1986 and 
1988, has done little to close the enormous con- 
sumption gap between the two nations. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSUMPTION 

In spite of Japan’s growing consumer affluence, 
the country’s consumption of household energy re- 
mains far below the United States level; in 1988, 
there was nearly a fourfold difference. Among the 
G7 countries, only Italian households use less 
energy. Only a small part of this disparity results 
from unavoidable climate differences. The most 
important factors are the average size of dwellings, 
the actual temperature maintained inside during 
the heating or cooling period, and the ownership 
and power ratings of household appliances. Japan 
lags behind the United States in all these areas. An 
apologist could interpret this gap as a sign of com- 
mendable consumer frugality, but most Japanese 
would welcome substantial improvements to make 
their lives more comfortable.’ 

Japanese household appliances are almost in- 
variably well designed and highly energy efficient, 
but their relatively small size contributes to their 
lower energy use. While there would be little benefit 


The Survey on People’s Living conducted regularly by the 
Japanese Prime Minister’s Office shows that concerns about 
housing are consistently more important .than those about 
leisure, food and ownership of durable items. 

10Economic Planning Agency, Economic Survey of Japan, 
1987-1989 (Tokyo: Economic Planning Agency, 1989), p. 191. 


Japan Britain WestGermany France United States 
Main Sewage (percentage of population served) 40.0 95.0 91.0 64.0 73.0 
City parking (in square meters per person) 2.5 30.5 37.4 12.2 45.7 
Express highways (in square meters per vehicle) 87.0 120.0 290.0 264.0 465.0 
Public water supply (percentage of population with access) _ 94.0 99.0 98.0 98.0 — 
Telephones (per 100 people) 40.5 38.1 42.3 41.7 45.2 
Hospital beds (100,000 people) 1,204.2 856.6 1,149.6 1,069.4 585.7 










from overheating and overcooling the rooms (as is 
so commonly done in North America), the average 
Japanese family would like to have a larger house 
(the existing mean for single family dwellings is 
about 90 square meters compared with about 150 
square meters in the United States), and one that is 
centrally heated and cooled. Forced air or electric 
resistance heating are the norm in the United 
States, but central heating started to appear in 
Japan only during the 1980's; in 1980 only 18 per- 
cent of households had a warm-air furnace and in 
1988 only 50 percent had one. 

Consequently, in Japan nearly half of all families 
use portable kerosene stoves and kotatsu, electric 
heaters. The kotatsu is placed under a four-legged 
frame covered with a futon-like quilt that retains 
heat and warms the feet of the family as it gathers 
around the only warm spot in an often drafty room. 
Similarly, while central air conditioning has been 
used in new housing in the United States since the 
1970’s, room units are still standard in Japan. 

Another element that contributes to lower Japan- 
ese residential energy use is the fact that the 
Japanese simply have considerably less leisure time 
than .Americans. Compared with between 1,800 
and 1,900 working hours a year in the United 
States, the United Kingdom or France and just 
1,700 hours in West Germany, Japanese workers 
average over 2,100 hours a year. This is slowly 
changing. For example, between 1980 and 1986, 
employers provided an average of 15 vacation days 
but workers actually took off only half that time. 
Moreover, surveys show that blue-collar workers 
would prefer to have a higher income even if it re- 
quired them to work more hours. !° 


SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE 
Japan’s well-known infrastructural deficiencies 
(Continued on page 181) 
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History, is interested in the interactions among 
energy, environment, economy and society, His 
latest book is General Energetics: Energy in the Biosphere 
and Civilization (New York: John Wiley, 1991). 
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JAPANS ROLE i 

(Continued from page 148) 

duce structural impediments to the flow of trade 
and investment. The United States asked Japan for 
changes in six areas: savings and consumption, in- 
vestment balance, the distribution system, land-use 
policies, exclusionary business practices, and pric- 


ing. For its part, Japan asked the United States to _ 


address its budget deficit, its low savings rate and 

- educational and worker-training difficulties. In 
short, each side “interfered” in the internal affairs of 
the other country. 

The SII talks represented one of the few times 
that postwar Japan and the United States made 
demands on each other. Japan should be more as- 
sertive in dealing with the United States since 
Americans are used to resolving conflict through ar- 
gument and debate. Avoiding issues for fear of con- 
frontation can only add to confusion and misunder- 
standing. Effective leadership requires the ability to 
articulate and initiate moves. Robert Samuelson 
wrote in the Washington Post a few years ago that 
“great nations do not negotiate so much as they ini- 
tiate. Japan is a great nation. It should begin acting 
like one.”!! Indeed; providing the initiative is a 
precondition for Japan to establish a working part- 
nership with the United States in the framework of 
an international joint leadership system. 


Robert Samuelson, Washington Post, March 6, 1985. 








SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 159) 
for admission to a Japanese “language school.” The 
“language school” (altogether some 300 unlicensed 
schools existed in Japan in 1988, with 80 percent 
located in the Tokyo area) would then certify the 
applicant as a student and put in a request to 
Japanese immigration authorities to issue a visa. 

Once the student received a visa and entered Ja- 
pan, he or she would study part-time and work full- 
time, saving as much as possible to send back to 
China. Living conditions were often difficult; 
usually three students would share a six “tatami- 
mat” room (about 108 square feet), and work in the 
service industry or in construction, auto repair, or 
metal working plants. 

This system worked until April, 1988, when the 
Japanese government began to restrict the number 
of visas for language study. Chinese who had earlier 
paid huge sums of money to “people’s brokers” to 
gain admission to language schools were unable to 
enter Japan. Resentment toward the government's 


12“Japan: Harassment of Chinese Dissidents,” News From 
Asia Watch, October 4, 1990. 
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new visa policy boiled over in November, 1988, 
when 35,000 Chinese staged a demonstration out- 
side the Japanese consulate-general in Shanghai, 
protesting the changes. A Chinese embassy official 
in Tokyo complained that “China’s young people 
are the real victims” of Japan’s incoherent visa 
policy. 

After the crackdown on the democracy move- 
ment in China, the Japanese government initially 
tried to reassure the more politically active Chinese 
students by announcing that their visas would be 
extended and that they would not be forced to 
return to China. However, staying in Japan did not 
prove to be a sanctuary. Some students claimed 
that members of the Chinese embassy in Japan 
were spying on them and trying to intimidate them 
by making threatening phone calls. 

The Japan Civil Liberties Union (JCLU) ac- 
cused the Japanese Immigration Bureau of being 
unhelpful in granting visa extensions to pro- 
democracy activists. It documented 13 cases of pro- 
democracy activists who were denied visa exten- 
sions, and 23 other members of the Japanese 


- branch of the Federation for Democracy in China 


(FDC) whose requests for visa extensions were put 
into the special category “under consideration,” 
meaning that they were neither approved nor 
denied. !? 


CONCLUSION 

The suppression of the democracy movement in 
China temporarily chilled economic and political 
ties between Tokyo and Beijing. High-level official 
political contacts were finally renewed after Finance 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto visited Beijing on 
January 8, 1991. 

It was clear that the relationship was far too im- 
portant to both countries to allow strained relations 
to’continue indefinitely. Leading members of Ja- 
pan’s Liberal Democratic party like former Deputy 
Prime Minister Shin Kanemaru and Takeshita vis- 
ited Beijing in the summer and fall of 1990. These 
visits came after a trip to Tokyo in early 1990 by the 
head of China’s State Planning Commission, Zou 
Jiahua. 

Long-term Japanese economic and strategic in- 
terests forced Japan to maintain an “open door” 
with China, regardless of human rights violations 
and United States displeasure at Tokyo’s lack of 
moral outrage. Japan’s response to the suppression 
of the democracy movement in 1989 showed that 
Japan and China will maintain relations in the face 
of international and domestic pressures. Should 


'China’s aging hard-liner leadership pass quickly 


from the political scene and a reformist government 
emerge, Sino~Japanese relations will improve even 
more. a 
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THE U.S. AND JAPAN 
(Continued from page 151) 
more vulnerable to major policy shifts in case of any 
such negative developments. 

How might Japan avoid extremes in security 
matters? The country is largely isolated except for 
its bilateral security treaty with the United States. If 
a Conference on Security and Cooperation in Asia, 
adhering to principles similar to those of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
could be established for all the Asian democracies, 
then Japan, South Korea and other Asian countries 
would become enmeshed in a multilateral security 
framework that would lend political stability to East 
Asia. Also, Japan and the United States must con- 
sistently assert that their security relationship is 
designed for mutual assurance rather than as a 
threat to the Soviet Union or anyone else. 

Bonds between the United States and Japan re- 
main strong; any major change would be less satis- 
factory than the way things operate at present. But 
because conditions have changed dramatically 
since the compact between Japan and ‘the United 
States was established after World War II, a series 
of measures, some cosmetic and some substantive, 
must be implemented to satisfy domestic demands 
in both countries without fundamentally altering 
the relationship. A somewhat modified status quo 
can be sustained if both nations are clever enough in 
their policy adjustments. If the United States tries 
to do too much or too little, however, it runs the risk 
of ruining a relationship that has been extraor- 
dinarily beneficial for both the United States and 
Japan for more than three decades. a 





JAPAN AND NORTH KOREA 


(Continued from page 167) 
that the inflation rate and other factors, like Japan’s 


economic assistance to South Korea since 1965, 
must be taken into consideration. Some observers 
even expect that North Korea will demand as much 
-as $10 billion by requesting compensation for the 
postwar period.° 

If properly handled, the establishment of diplo- 
matic ties between Japan and North Korea could 
contribute to the stability of the Korean peninsula 
by facilitating “ cross recognition” of the two Koreas 
by the major powers. However, Japan’s failure to 
pay adequate attention to South Korea’s security in- 
terests in seeking rapprochement with North Korea 
could undermine not only friendly relations with 
South Korea, but also the existing balance of power 
on the Korean peninsula. a 

Katsumi Sato, “Kanemaru wa nanio shini Hocho shita no 


ka,” Shokun (Tokyo), November, 1990, pp. 30-31; see also 
Shukan Shincho (Tokyo), October 11, 1990, p. 46. 








JAPAN’S ECONOMIC DYNAMISM 
(Continued from page 174) 


vestments and technology transfer, and the trend 
will no doubt continue. Bilateral trade bashing not- 
withstanding, there will not be an economic war be- 
tween the United States and Japan because the two 
economies have become critically interdependent. 
The complete economic integration of West Europe 
that is targeted for 1992 will probably mean a com- 
mon market that is more open than protectionist 
vis-a-vis the outsiders. The Pacific Rim, with which 
Japan maintains basically harmonious and comple- 
mentary economic relations, will remain the fastest- 
growing region of the world. The world economy in 
turn will be favorably affected by developments in 
the Japanese economy. 

In Japan, domestic investment-led growth is ex- 
pected to last through the end of this century. 
Levels of consumption, private investment in plant 
and equipment, research and development, and 
technological innovation will all rise. Wages will in- 
crease in line with productivity gains and price 
stability will continue. 

As part of the Structural Impediments Initiative, 
an agreement with the United States signed in 
June, 1990, Japan will spend $3.3 trillion over the 
next 10 years on public works. This translates into 
an approximately 6 percent annual increase in 
public investment during the period. The improved 
infrastructure should significantly enhance the pro- 
ductivity of the private sector. 

The Japanese nation is rapidly aging.” However, 
the number of people under age 15 is falling, while 
the size of the productive age group (between ages 
15 and 65) will stay unchanged during the 1990's. 
The number of those in this group will continue to 
increase through 1995. Because of greater par- 
ticipation by women in the labor market, more re- 
employment of the elderly, a measured increase in 
employment of foreign workers, and continual la- 
bor-saving innovations, the labor shortage will not 
be a critical bottleneck in economic growth. 

The leading Japanese economic forecasters are 
predicting that the economy will grow at an average 
annual rate of between 4 and 5 percent for the bal- 
ance of the century, and that the yen. will be 
revalued to 100 yen to the dollar by the year 2000.8 
If these predictions come true, Japanese GNP will 
match or slightly surpass United States GNP at the 
start of the next century. a 


7The birthrate in Japan has been steadily falling. At present 


the average birthrate is 1.57 live births per woman. If this rate 
holds, in only two generations the Japanese population will 
decline from the present 123 million to 70 million. 

8The Japan Center for Economic Research, the Economie 
Planning Agency and the Nomura Institute. 





KAIFU’S GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 171) 
repeal of the United States-Japanese Mutual 
Security Treaty; it now recognizes the legitimacy of 
South Korea, cooperates with the LDP on issues of 
common interest and in the spring of 1990 officially 
renounced Socialist revolution as its ultimate goal. 


The Japan Socialist party has succeeded not only, 


at the LDP’s expense but also at the expense of the 
other opposition parties; Komeito, the Democratic 
Socialist party and the Japan Communist party lost 
a few seats each in the 1989 upper house elections 
and about a dozen seats each in the 1990 lower 
house election. As a result, the Japanese party 
system today looks more like the so-called one and 
one-half party system of the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s. Nonetheless, the Japan Socialist party 
would require the opposition’s cooperation to 
mount a serious challenge to the LDP. The two 
middle-of-the-road parties—Komeito and the 
Democratic Socialist party — have grown estranged 
from the Socialist party because of their electoral 
defeats. In the February, 1990, Diet elections for a 
new Prime Minister, members of the three opposi- 
tion parties abstained rather than casting their 
ballots for Doi, the Socialist party candidate. 
None of the opposition parties is likely to change 
its mind any time soon and begin cooperating with 
the Socialist party. As a result, the LDP will pro- 
bably maintain its dominant position in the lower 
house, even while it remains dominated by the op- 
position in the upper house. Kaifu, on the other 
hand, has only a slight chance to remain LDP lead- 
er and Prime Minister beyond the next LDP party 
election in October. a 


ENERGY EFFICIENCY 
(Continued from page 178) ` 


also contribute to its lower private energy use, as 
well as to its lower energy use in public and com- 
mercial establishments. The most infamous defi- 
ciency is the lack of sewers and wastewater treat- 
ment facilities: only 16 percent of Japanese homes 
were connected to sewers in 1970 and by 1987 this 
rate had risen to no more than 37 percent.!! The 
quality of Japan’s roads is also deficient; about 75 
percent were paved in 1973 and by 1985 less than 78 
percent had been paved. In contrast, 95 percent of 








"Only 37 percent of Japanese live in districts served by 
sewage systems—by far the lowest rate among all rich nations. 
See Statistics Bureau, Japan Statistical Yearbook 1989 (Tokyo: 
Statistics Bureau, 1989), p. 619. In Europe the figure is general- 
ly above 80 percent, and the United States rate in 1987 was 
almost exactly 75 percent. 

‘!?Takahashi Nobuaki, “Superpower Japan, the Closet 
Pauper,” Japan Echo, vol. 16, no. 2 (1989), pp. 47-51. 
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America’s vastly more extensive road network is 
paved. 


NO SIMPLE CONCLUSIONS 

Rates of average energy intensity in industrial- 
ized nations are revealing and valuable measures of 
economic performance and technical prowess. But 
as with any aggregate indicator reflecting a variety 
of national peculiarities, it would be misleading to 
interpret these rates naively. TPER per GDP ratios 
do not simply express national economic efficiency, 
nor do they measure appropriately overall energy 
conversion efficiency. “The lower the better” may be 
a commendable general aim, but a comparison of 
Japanese and American rates shows a much more 
complex reality. 

Japan’s low energy intensity undoubtedly results 
from dedication to manufacturing excellence, en- 
ergy conservation and industrial innovation. It is 
also the result of a still surprisingly low level of per- 
sonal energy consumption that reflects limited lei- 
sure time and infrastructural weaknesses. The title 
of a 1989 article, “Superpower Japan, the Closet 
Pauper,” captures this contradiction. !2 

Compared with the United States, Japan enjoys 
other advantages that raise the energy efficiency of 
production without superior technical capabilities. 
Most notably, these include a high population den- 
sity and moderate climate (reducing the need for 
transportation and household energy use), a virtual 
absence of inherently energy-intensive domestic 
fuel production (a paradoxically influential matter 
of resource endowment), and a much smaller de- 
fense sector (at the insistence of the United States 
after World War II). There are also important dif- 
ferences rooted in historical development, above all 
the contrast between Japan’s limited natural re- 
sources and high cost of living and the United States 
proclivity for wasting energy because of plentiful 
land and abundant and still relatively cheap domes- 
tic fuels and electricity. 

But the comparison clearly shows the need for 
more convergence between the energy intensities of 
both countries. The United States needs more effi- 
cient industries, cars and household appliances in 
order to eliminate unnecessary waste. Japan re- 
quires larger houses, a modernized infrastructure, 
and more leisure time in order to improve the 
Japanese standard of living. However, nontech- 
nical differences would keep Japan’s energy intensi- 
ty below the United States level. The goal of ra- 
tional energy policy is not to have the lowest rate in 
international comparison, but as low a rate as possi- 
ble given a country’s economic structure and 
responsible expectations for a sustainable standard 
of living. Seen this way, both countries have a long 
way to go. a 
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SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 163) 
it can export to Japan to ward off the deficits that 
are likely to be created by the demand for Japanese 
consumer goods and machinery. Six products— 
wood, metals, cotton, fish, coal and oil—account 
for 75 percent of all Soviet exports to Japan.? The 
travails of competing in the Japanese market (faced 
even by advanced capitalist countries) and the poor 
quality of Soviet manufactured goods make it dif 
ficult to overcome this quasi-colonial pattern of 
trade. Meanwhile, the Soviet economy’s need for a 
variety of imports from Japan will pose the continu- 
ing problem of deficits. 
A revised decree on foreign investment by the 
Soviet Council of Ministers in December, 1988, 
made Soviet legislation on joint ventures more flexi- 
ble.!° This could improve the prospects for larger 
Japanese investments in Soviet Asia, especially if 
progress is made on resolving political and ter- 
ritorial problems. Yet the four impediments men- 
_tioned show that it is incorréct to see the territories 
dispute as the decisive or sole barrier to expanding 
- Japanese-Soviet economic transactions. 


THE SECURITY DIMENSION 

In Soviet stratégic thinking, Japan is a platform 
for United States nuclear armaments deployed 
along the Soviet Union’s northeastern periphery. It 
is also seen as a maze of installations that can sup- 
port the projection of United States conventional 
forces into large, thinly populated Siberia. Siberia, 
though defended with some 500,000 troops, is far 
removed from the European centers of Soviet pow- 
er. Moreover, this huge barren area is supplied by a 


9Sumiye O. McGuire, Soviet- Japanese Economic Relations (San- 
ta Monica, Calif.: Rand Corporation, 1990), table 2.1, p. 8. 

10The decree removes the ceiling of 49 percent of equity that a 
foreign partner may hold and stipulates that the sharing of own- 
ership is to be decided by the foreign partner and the Soviet 
enterprise. In theory, this appears to remove any limits on the 
percentage of equity that can be held by external partners. The 
decree also amends an earlier restriction by allowing foreign na- 
tionals to be directors of joint ventures, exempts joint ventures 
in Soviet Asia from any taxes for three years from the date of the 
first profits, and allows the Ministry of Finance to limit or 
remove taxes from profits sent abroad. 

‘Interview with Malaya (Quezon), March 28, 1988, pp. 1, 6, 
in FBIS, March 31, 1988, p. 18. 

12While the trends in Japanese defense policy discussed here 
are followed with concern by Soviet defense specialists, not all 
Soviet experts on security, or scholars on Japan, believe that 
Japanese militarism is about to be revived. 

According to Japanese government figures for fiscal year 
(FY) 1981 through FY 1990, the average growth rate of defense 
spending has been 6.4 percent. The FY 1990 draft budget of 
December, 1989, called for a 6.1 percent increase and set total 
defense spending at $31 billion. See Fact Sheet: Japan’s Defense 
Budget, FY 90 (Washington, D.C.: Embassy of Japan), p. 1. 


sparse, vulnerable logistical network. 

Soviet commentators regard the visits to Japan- 
ese ports of United States ships and submarines that 
are capable of carrying nuclear weapons as a viola- 
tion of Japan’s three nonnuclear principles. Japan 
maintains that since the United States has not made 
any requests to bring nuclear weapons into Japan- 
ese ports, United States vessels entering Japan 
simply do not carry them. The Soviet Union rejects 
this reasoning on the grounds that such requests 
contravene the well-established United States pol- 
icy of neither confirming nor denying the existence 
of nuclear weapons on board United States vessels. 

Soviet criticism of Japan’s role as a nuclear 
weapons platform for the United States intensified 
after the deployment of F-16 aircraft (which can 
carry conventional and nuclear weapons) at Mi- 
sawa airbase in northeast Honshu, and the in- 
troduction of the Tomahawk land-attack cruise 
missile, which can carry either nuclear or conven- 
tional warheads, onto the ships and submarines of 
the United States Seventh Fleet. 

Soviet leaders view with alarm the expansion of 
Japanese defense spending. On the face of it this is 
puzzling. There is a. great disparity in size, popula- 
tion and military might between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s reaction, how- 
ever, has a historical context. The two countries 
have been rivals in northeast Asia throughout this 
century. On four occasions this competition has 
culminated in war. 

There is also an economic context to the Soviet 
reaction. As Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Igor 
Rogachev has pointed out, intreases in Japan’s de- 
fense spending should be commensurate with the 
immense technological attainments of its civilian 
economy. “This,” he pointed out during a visit to 
Manila in 1988, “is what worries us.”!! The Soviet 
Union’s apprehension about its failure to keep 
abreast of the late twentieth century technological 
revolution is all too apparent today. The military 
implications of this revolution have, as the writings 
of Soviet officers demonstrate, provoked consider- 
able discussion on the need to remain competitive 
in military technology. This preoccupation explains 
why developments that suggest the beginnings of a 
military build-up by Japan, an opponent in pre- 
vious wars, an ally of the United States and a world 
leader in technology, evoke anxiety in the Soviet 
Union. !2 . 

Soviet analysts stress that there has been a steady 
increase in Japans defense spending, averaging 6 
percent in the 1980’s—a rate that significantly ex- 
ceeds that of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO).!3 They also dwell on the sharp in- 
crease in Japanese expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of United States forces and the 1987 decision 


to breach the defense spending ceiling of one per- 
cent of the gross national product (GNP) adopted in 
1976.14 New developments in Japans defense 
policy, such as discussions on the acquisition of 
Aegis destroyers, aircraft carriers, ships with ad- 
vanced antisubmarine warfare sonar and aircraft 
with aerial refueling capabilities, or reassessments 
of the ban on sending military forces overseas, are 
followed in the Soviet Union with considerable in- 
terest and uneasiness. 

Soviet reports maintain that in multilateral naval 
exercises held in 1988, Japanese ships focused on 
protecting United States aircraft carriers. Soviet 
leaders have traditionally seen these carriers as the 
key United States instrument for striking Soviet ter- 
ritory and for the execution of its maritime strategy. 
While Japan’s role in the exercises has been the ob- 
ject of Soviet criticism since 1980, the Pacific Ocean 
naval maneuvers involving Japan and the United 
States, conducted to coincide with September, 
1989, multilateral exercises, have also been pointed 
to in Soviet commentaries as evidence of dramatic 
changes in the theory and practice of Japanese 
military policy. 

Japan’s role in the maritime strategy has been 
dwelt on by Soviet military experts. They point out 
that United States-Japanese joint military exercises 
have involved simulated attacks on Soviet territory, 
antisubmarine warfare, and operations designed to 
blockade the straits that command the Soviet Pa- 
cific Fleet’s access to the open sea. They also argue 
that Japan’s role in antisubmarine warfare is a 
threat to the safety of the strategic nuclear sub- 
marines of the Pacific Fleet and thus to the mari- 
time component of the Soviet nuclear deterrent. 

Japan’s collaboration with the United States in 
military research and development also troubles the 


“FBIS, March 22, 1988, pp. 27-28; and March 11, 1988, 
p. 11. Soviet sources stress that Japan’s defense budget is now the 
third largest in the world, but the value of the Japanese defense 
budget in United States dollars has risen in recent years, prin- 
cipally because of the appreciation of the yen. See Kenneth 
Hunt, “Japan’s Security Policy,” Survival, vol. 31, no. 3 (May- 
June, 1989), p. 201. 


!5The April, 1967, principles on arms exports prohibited ° 


arms transfers to countries that were in the Communist bloc; to 
countries in which military exports were prohibited by United 
Nations resolutions; or to countries involved in, or likely to be 
involved in, wars. The February, 1976, policy guideline re- 
affirmed the 1967 restraints, pledged to limit arms sales to 
regions not covered by them, and stated that equipment relevant 
to arms would be covered by the same limitations imposed on 
arms under the 1967 principles. See the White Paper, “Defense 
of Japan, 1989,” p. 183. R 

16The share of research and development in Japan’s defense 
budget has risen steadily from 1.5 percent ($252 million) in 
1984 to 2.5 percent ($716 million) in 1990. See Defense News, 
January 15, 1990, p. 10, citing Japanese Defense Ministry 
figures. ; 
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Soviet Union. In 1983, Japan decided to exempt 
the United States from its 1967 and 1976 guidelines 
restraining the export of arms and military tech- 
nology.!5 In the Soviet view, this step enhances the 
ability of the United States to develop high-tech 
weaponry; it also exploits the Soviet Union’s tech- 
nological lag by forcing it constantly to monitor and 
respond to the combined resources and skills of 
the world’s two most technologically advanced 
states. 16 

While the substantive results of this exemption 
have been meager, Soviet leaders are clearly con- 
cerned about the basis for future cooperation it pro- 
vides. Japanese and United States firms have al- 
ready discussed cooperating in the development ofa 
phased-array radar for the FSX fighter that is being 
coproduced by Japan and the United States. The 
United States is also interested in Japan’s work in a 
variety of high-resolution sensor technologies. Joint 
work in seven areas of defense technology was on 
the agenda for discussion during United States 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney’s visit to Japan in 
February, 1990. Negotiations, based on the 1983 
accord, for United States~Japanese cooperation in 
defense technologies related to rocket motors, re- 
ducing submarine noise levels and target acquisi- 


. tion systems for missiles were held after Cheney’s 


visit. These developments have not escaped Soviet 
attention. The 1987 Japanese decision to join the 
United States research effort on the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI) evokes apprehension for 
similar reasons. For Moscow, United States- 
Japanese cooperation in defense technology means 
the exploitation of the Soviet Union’s failure to com- 
pete in the latest technologies, many of which have 
important implications for weaponry, as Soviet 
military officers are well aware. 


CONCLUSION 

Gorbachev's foreign policy has confounded the 
predictions of pundits. In freeing Kast Europe from 
Soviet domination, accepting a united Germany in 
NATO, withdrawing his troops from Afghanistan 
and accepting the principles of deep, asymmetrical 
cuts and intrusive verification in arms control, he 
has done what most observers thought was impos- 
sible. It would be foolish, therefore, to forecast what 
will happen during Gorbachev’s projected trip to 
Japan in April, 1991. He faces the task of redefining 
a relationship with Japan that has been shaped by a 
complicated territorial dispute and by a long 
historical legacy of rivalry, war and cold war. But it 
is unclear what Gorbachev can accomplish at a time 
when his ability to offer major concessions on the 
island territories controversy may be reduced by the 
turmoil and the rise of conservative forces in the 
Soviet Union. a 
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U.S.-JAPANESE TRADE RELATIONS 
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redress a trade disequilibrium has been tried and 
has failed: relaxation of import barriers, exchange- 
rate appreciation, accelerated domestic demand, 
politicians’ exhortations to import more, and so on. 
Japan’s argument about the true openness of its 
markets would be a lot more convincing if most of 
its trading partners were not voicing the same 
market-access complaints as the admittedly export- 
indifferent United States. 

Although there is a dearth of smoking guns, cir- 
cumstantial evidence, anecdotal evidence, and 
plain common sense collectively suggest that in the 
case of sophisticated manufactured goods, especial- 
ly those in the targeted industries of the future, 
Japanese companies do prefer to keep the market 
share of imports to a “moderate” level. The market 
is not closed. It is, however, an extraordinary uphill 
battle by foreign exporters for more than a nominal 
market share in Japan. Even foreign companies 
that have a long-term, strong commitment to doing 
everything right in selling in Japan encounter levels 
of difficulty and frustration not experienced in 
countries with less of a history of keeping the rest of 
the world at a distance. ! 

Japans efforts at “internationalization” have 
fallen far short of the mark. The country’s retention 
of its’ insular, tradition-bound mentality has collid- 
ed with the sheer magnitude of its export success, as 
well as with what is arguably the most pervasive in- 
ternational trend of the Jate twentieth century: ac- 
celerated economic interdependence. With its new 
role as the world’s largest creditor nation come new 
responsibilities and the need for greater empathy 
for the economic needs and interests of its major 
trading partners and the poorer countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Forecasts of the imminent peaking of Japan’s eco- 
nomic success are, as they have been for almost 20 
years, more wishful thinking and economic fallacy 
than truth. Japanese society may be aging, and a 
new generation born into relative affluence may not 
retain the same commitment to the work ethic as 
previous generations. But that will not prevent peo- 
ple from working harder. The idea that Japan has 
come to a plateau because it is not good at innova- 
tion flies in the face of the economic data showing 
massive outpourings of capital for investment in 
new plants and for research and development by 
Japanese corporations, as well as an upsurge in new 
patent applications. f 


1See for example the report of the sales failure in high-tech 
goods by a native-born Japanese émigré sent back to live in 
Japan by Allied-Signal, Inc., in “Hidden Wall: A Native Son 
Battles Japan’s Trade Barriers,” Washington Post, June 23, 1989. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC FLAWS 

The continuing difficulty in exporting sophisti- 
cated capital goods to the Japanese market is the 
first of two distinct, though interrelated, problems 
that constitute the essence of contemporary United 
States-Japan trade relations. The second problem 
is the inadequacies of both the domestic and exter- 
nal American economic performance. These collec- 
tive inadequacies would perpetuate a large bilateral 
trade disequilibrium even if Japan were to under- 
take a radical restructuring of its attitudes toward 
dependency on foreigners for key technologies, its 
distribution system, its industrial structure, its will- 
ingness to abandon old business relations just to ob- 
tain cheaper products, and so forth. 

The counterparts of Japan’s record-setting trade 
surpluses are the unprecedented United States def- 
icits that turned the American trade account in the 
1980s into a sea of red ink. An important source of 
the deficits in the first half of the decade was not of 
Japanese origin: the overvaluation of the dollar’s ex- 
change rate made imports a bargain and reduced 
the competitiveness of American exports on a global 
basis. Large federal budget deficits following the tax 
cut induced by Reaganomics combined with falling 
savings rates to produce an internal United States 
disequilibrium that inevitably caused a net inflow of 
capital from abroad and a deficit in the current ac- 
count (goods and services) of the balance of pay- 
ments. Until savings increase or the budget deficit 
is reduced, a United States trade deficit will remain, 
not of Japanese doing but one that is largely self- 
inflicted. 

When competing head-on with the industrial 
giants of Japan, the weaknesses of American man- 
agement practices and production techniques are 


. painfully magnified. The American reward system, 


which instills myopia among business executives 
about the value of immediate profits, does not hold 
up well against the long-term time horizon of Ja- 
panese managers willing to invest years of effort 
and lose hundreds of millions of dollars to maximize 
global market share. Ironically, several of the “in- 
novations” of Japanese management, such as statis- 
tical procedures to, enhance quality control, were 
devised by Americans whose countrymen originally 
had no interest in their ideas. It was not until recent 
years that ‘most American business executives 
switched from the argument that the Japanese were 
competing mainly through unfair practices to the 
position that even the mightiest, proudest Amer- 
ican industrial company would do well to replicate 
the perfectly fair and quite clever strategies being 
practiced by their Japanese competition. Hence, 
many American companies learned that assem- 
bling goods right the first time is cheaper than 
repairing defects later on, that is, vigorous quality 


control is effectively free. 

Many American factories have switched to the 
Japanese system of “just in time delivery,” by which 
inventory costs and the need for storage space are 
reduced by having suppliers deliver components 
only hours before they are actually needed on the 
production line. A number of American manufac- 
turing companies have adopted the Japanese model 
of minimizing layers of middle management and 
maximizing attention paid to the ideas of 
production:line workers. 

American companies are slowly absorbing the 
brilliant approach of their Japanese competitors to 
“process technology,” the art of designing the pro- 
duction line for maximum efficiency. As exempli- 
fied by the unsuccessful multibillion-dollar retool- 
ing by General Motors in the 1980's, maximum 
efficiency on the production line means more than 
simple installation of labor-saving devices. It re- 
quires a proper configuration of flexible machinery 
on the production line and cooperation in the design 
phase among engineers, assembly-line workers, 
and even suppliers. Maximum efficiency also re- 
quires the ability to adjust machinery quickly and 
simply to turn out different models of the same 
products, be they autombiles or household appli- 
ances. 

However, this is not to suggest the beginning ofa 
turnaround in the bilateral trade disequilibrium. 
Even a more vigorous turnaround by American in- 
dustry would be insufficient to overcome the disad- 
vantages imposed by the fact that American eco- 
nomic policymaking does not put nearly enough 
emphasis on enhancing industrial competitiveness 
as Japan does. For example, the Japanese govern- 
ment has always put a major emphasis on ensuring 
that high-growth industries have ample amounts of 


low-cost capital. In the United States, government - 


and business remain adversaries instead of trying 
jointly to forecast what goals and important new 
technologies the country’s private sector should be 
pursuing. The American political establishment re- 
mains stubbornly opposed to any form of industrial 
policy in the increasingly important sector of com- 
mercial high technology, while mysteriously em- 
bracing it in sectors like agriculture and military 
aerospace. United States tax laws still encourage 
companies to go into debt to make acquisitions or 
engage in leveraged buy-outs. 

While those presumed to be America’s best and 
brightest are speculatively buying and selling cor- 
porate assets and issuing Junk bonds of question- 
able value, the Japanese methodically go about the 
business of expanding sales through efficient, high- 
volume, low-defect production methods. While the 
United States focuses on how to carve up the ex- 
isting national economic pie, the Japanese seek to 
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enlarge it. While American executives try to please 
shareholders and maximize their incomes —admit- 
tedly a very efficient system — their Japanese com- 
petition is trying to please customers and maximize 
market share — sometimes an even better system. 

The Japanese government has the simpler task in 
designing an optimal negotiating strategy with its 
United States counterpart. First, it relies on its vast 
commercial intelligence network in Washington to 
determine when United States threats are genuine. 
Second, the Japanese government relies on an even 
vaster public relations and lobbying network in the 
United States to get articulate, highly visible ver- 
sions of Japanese viewpoints and rebuttals before 
United States officials as well as the general public. 
Third, it continues to find scattered import barriers 
to reduce. Japan’s nearly quarter century of import 
liberalization is unique for more than just its extent; 
it has had the singular motive of seeking not to 
give lower prices to Japanese consumers but to 
please American demands. The potential for cheap- 
er imports has been deemed a sacrifice, not an eco- 
nomic bonanza as it would in the United States. 
Fourth, when United States pressures intensify, the 
Japanese government pressures the appropriate 
Japanese companies to ease off on further export 
growth. 

Japan’s official trade agenda is basically reactive; 
the private sector takes the initiative and sets the 
tone. Most Japanese are satisfied with their coun- 
try’s trade performance and trade surplus. They 
prefer to stick with a winning formula, wanting 
nothing basic to change other than for the United 
States and other ‘trading partners to be more 
understanding, to stop making threats, and not to 
pester them for ever more concessions. Japan’s 
mounting global industrial and technological 
strength is accomplishing one of the transcendent 
goals of 2,000 years of Japanese history: retaining 
its political and cultural independence by carefully 
controlling and limiting foreign intrusion and 
leverage. 

The United States government has found it 
much more difficult to set an effective bilateral] trade 
agenda because its industry remains on the defen- 
sive. In lieu of adopting a grand strategy of homing 
in on the systemic problem, however, it has pur- 
sued piecemeal tactics aimed at changing trading 
conditions on a product-by-product basis. It has 
never known exactly how far to push Japan, fearing 
the triggering of protectionist trade actions or, even 
worse, political strains. Internal economic short- 
comings have always been recognized as contribut- 
ing to the trade disequilibrium, but for the past 
decade most of them have been attributed to gov- 
ernment interference, not the lack of effective gov- 
ernment initiatives or existing mistakes. 
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The net result is that United States trade policy 
toward Japan is the worst of both worlds. On the 
one hand, strident demands make the United States 
look like a bully with an unending request list. On 
the other hand, the lack of determination and con- 
sistency in United States policy has yielded wholly 
inadequate results. American negotiating strategy 
has been largely reduced to a repeated and some- 
what predictable version of the good-cop/bad-cop 
routine of old Hollywood movies. After a ritualistic 
warning by the liberal trade-loving executive 
branch that the protectionist ogres in Congress are 
on the brink of passing restrictive trade legislation, 
Japan produces a ritualistic market-opening 
measure or export-restraint agreement, depending 
on the situation. 

When the administration relies on the “congres- 
sional card,” it implicitly links itself with purported- 
ly fellow free traders in Japan in order to fight 
villains in another part of the United States govern- 
ment. In the words of a former United States nego- 
tiator: “The negotiation thus changed direction: 
originally a matter of U.S. government requests, it 
became one of mutually calibrating just how much 
action would be necessary to keep Congress 
leashed. Instead of a negotiator, the U.S. trade 
team became an adviser to the government of Japan 
on how to handle the U.S. Congress.” 

The United States government would be well ad- 
vised to develop a consensus on its needs and goals 
in the bilateral trade relationship, as well as how 
hard it is willing to press to achieve them. A unified 
strategy must come from the Office of the Presi- 
dent, and it is unlikely to be produced by con- 
ventional policymaking forums. For legitimate in- 
tellectual reasons, Japan policy continues to be 
“trifurcated” along the classic lines of the bureau- 
cratic politics model of decision making. The State 
Department, the National Security Council and 
parts of the Defense Department tend to argue that 
commercial issues are secondary to the larger goal 
of preserving the political and military alliance with 
Japan. The Treasury Department, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and the Office of Management 
and Budget view themselves as the defenders of the 
free market and opponents of any official interven- 
tion to determine the composition of trade flows. 
These two sets of forces are pitted against the third 
bureaucratic version of what is truly in the United 
States national interest— the trade hawks. The Of- 
fice of the United States Trade Representative, the 
Commerce Department, and those parts of the De- 
fense Department worried about increasing de- 
pendence of United States weapons systems on 


Glyde Prestowitz, Jr., Trading Places (New York: Basic 
Books, 1988), p. 281. 


Japanese electronics components view themselves 
as the spokespeople in government for both a large- 
ly battered, misunderstood American industrial 
sector and for a more decisive, aggressive, and con- 
sistent trade policy (bilaterally and multilaterally). 

The first stage of a more effective United States- 
Japanese trade dialogue would consist of both coun- 
tries formally acknowledging the applicability of the 
Japanese proverb that when two men fight, both 
are at fault. Japan needs to accept the fact that sell- 
ing advanced manufactured goods to its market still 
poses extraordinary difficulties to most foreigners. 
Pointing to its increased imports of consumer goods 
or to healthy sales and profits by United States cor- 
porate subsidiaries producing in Japan is not the 
same thing as demonstrating that the Japanese 
market for high-tech goods is “reasonably” open in 
regard to cost, energy, and effort. Japan’s industrial 
policy tends to target the same high-tech indus- 
tries—-such as computers, semiconductors, tele- 
communications equipment, and biotechnology — 
in which the United States has (or had) interna- 
tional competitive strength. The United States 
should not be content with even a bilateral trade 
surplus with Japan if it was caused by a boom in ex- 
ports of agricultural and other primary products. 
Japan ought to realize that the more it discusses its 
‘<nternationalization,” the less likely it truly exists. 

The United States needs to accept the fact that, 
quite apart from its legitimate complaints about the 
relative difficulty and cost of exporting to Japan, its 
lack of competitiveness vis-a-vis Japanese products, 
especially in its home market, is primarily the result 
of shortcomings in United States domestic econom- 
ic policies, management practices, and production 
skills. The United States needs to accept the costly 
nature of protectionist trade policies, inasmuch as 
they tend to dissipate pressures on American pro- 
ducers to continue cutting costs and raising quality. 
Furthermore, restrictions on Japanese goods have 
already been shown to be harmful to the increasing 
number of American companies using Japanese- 
made capital goods and components. At the same 
time, the United States government must realize 
that more of the same is not an optimal strategy. 

As long as it avoids the somewhat arbitrary idea 
of putting specific numbers on what Japan should 
be buying, the United States would be well advised 
to follow the basic recommendation of the 1989 re- 
port to the United States Trade Representative by 
the Advisory Committee for Trade Policy and Ne- 
gotiations: the United States should 


structure a program of action that pursues change on 
multiple fronts, commits adequate resources over a 
4-5-year period, is strategically focused, and is results- 
oriented. This program we see as a natural evolution 


of U.S. trade policy from a more or less reactive re- 
sponse to the damage wrought by the strong dollar 
in the early 1980's, to active efforts to create the con- 
ditions necessary for the growth of industries and sec- 
tors critical to the nation’s long-term economic 
vitality.’ 


Japan should embrace as an integral part of its 
trade policy the belief that, in the long run, its na- 
tional security is more likely to be enhanced by the 
friendship of trading partners than by the size of its 
trade surplus. The Japanese government needs to 
promote a whole new mind-set in Japan that en- 
courages more attention to the Japanese consumer. 
This effort would need to be supported by such re- 
forms as a more vigorous legal challenge to cartels 
and the easing of restrictions on large chain stores 
(they are more attracted to imports than the small 
stores effectively controlled by Japanese manufac- 
turers). Furthermore, the government needs to go 
beyond slogans to generate a genuine consensus 
among Japanese industries that it is no longer in the 
national interest to discriminate against imports. 

No matter how open the Japanese market be- 
comes (or how much additional leisure time Japan- 
ese workers opt for), there is no reason to expect a 
diminution of Japan’s increasing excellence in ad- 
vanced technologies, If American exports to Japan 
are to rise and if American imports from Japan are 
not to swamp important high-tech industries, the 
United States clearly needs to improve its business 
environment. The appropriate starting point is an 
immediate, genuine (as opposed to accounting 
smoke and mirrors) reduction in the United States 
budget deficit. By reducing the government's ab- 
sorption of the available capital pool, productive in- 
vestment in the industrial sector would be encour- 
aged by the assumed reduction in interest rates that 
would occur with a reduced federal budget deficit. 

Furthermore, the government needs to realize 
that the nature of modern economics and the fading 
dividing line between military and civilian technol- 
ogy justify increased official funding of expensive or 
risky, but promising, new commercial technolo- 
gies. While the United States does not need a com- 
prehensive “industrial policy” to replace its basic 
dependence on corporate investment and venture 
capital, it does need additional government seed 
money to help entrepreneurial companies compete 
with the deep pockets of their larger, better financed, 
vertically integrated Japanese competitors. 

No matter what Washington does to improve the 


Analysis of the U.S.~Japan Trade Problem’ (Report of the 
Advisory Committee for Trade Policy and Negotiations, Wash- 
ington, D.C., February, 1989), p. ix. 

4Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers (New 
York: Random House, 1987), pp. 514-515. 
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domestic business environment, it will not be 
enough unless American business executives alter 
their behavior. They must place less emphasis on 
short-term profits, year-end bonuses, and wheeling 
and dealing in mergers, acquisitions and leveraged 
buy-outs. A significant part of the trade battle with 
Japan continues to be lost on the factory floor. 

Official encouragement of dollar depreciation to 
an exchange rate of between 100 yen and 200 yen 
-would aid American competitiveness, but it is not a 
panacea. Yen appreciation has not and will not 
keep Americans from buying high-quality Japanese 
goods, nor will it open the floodgates in Japan to im- 
ports of American-made manufactured goods. 

There are two problems with this list of proposed 
policy and program reforms. First, it is far from 
definitive. At the same time, however, neither 
country is likely to act quickly on its contents. A 
resolution in the underlying causes of the trade dis- 
equilibrium can only be foreseen by optimists. 
More likely than not, the systemic causes of fric- 
tions will remain unaddressed. United States in- 
dustry may well do better in the competitiveness 
race but not as well as Japan in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence in the important new technologies. There is 
no reason to expect the industrial competitiveness 
gap to narrow significantly. It therefore appears 
that during the 1990’s Japan is fated to remain 
America’s number-one foreign competitior, num- 
ber-one illuminator of shortcomings in United 
States economic policies and business practices, 
and the principal source of frustration to American 
trade policymakers. 

Continuation of an inferior industrial perfor- 
mance relative to Japan is not conducive either to 
the long-term economic prosperity or national se- 
curity interests of the United States. Regrettably, 
in its successful but short-sighted pursuit of profit 
and consumption maximization, America cannot 
be bothered to respond more effectively to the long- 
term challenges of the alternative model of capitalist 
power being pursued in Japan. Also regrettably, 
Japan is not likely to find increased economic suc- 


-cess a reason to become truly less insular. By the 


turn of the century, the inadequacies of United 
States trade and economic policies may cause this 
country to fail two key tests cited by Paul Kennedy 
in The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers. 


whether, in the military/strategical realm, it can pre- 
serve a reasonable balance between the nation’s per- 
ceived defense requirements and the means it posses- 
ses to Maintain those commitments; and whether, as 
an intimately related point, it can preserve the 
technological and economic bases of its power from 
relative erosion in the face of the ever-shifting patterns 
of global production.? & 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of February, 1991, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Intl, GATT) 

Feb. 19—The European Parliament’s budget committee ap- 
proves a $1-billion food package for the Soviet Union that 
was blocked by the Parliament on January 22 to protest 
Soviet repression in the Baltic republics. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. (GATT) 

Feb. 26—In Geneva, GATT’s 108-nation Trade Negotiating 
Committee resumes the Uruguay Round of global trade 
talks; the talks broke off in December because of a dispute 
between the U.S. and the EC over farm subsidies. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See Poland) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See also Israel; Lebanon) 

Feb. 15—Lebanese police report that a mutiny against the 
regional commander of the Fatah wing of the PLO in south- 
ern Lebanon has set off fighting among an estimated 700 
guerrillas; 17 guerrillas have been killed and 40 have been 
wounded. 

Feb. 16—After being tried by a PLO “revolutionary court,” 20 
Fatah guerrillas are executed for their role in yesterday's 
mutiny, according to Lebanese security officials. 


Persian Gulf War 

(See also Intl, UN; U.S., Administration, Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 3—The U.S. Central Command in Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 
bia, announces that an investigation has shown that 7 of the 
11 marines who died January 29 west of Khafji, Saudi 
Arabia, were killed by friendly fire when a U.S. missile hit 
their armored vehicle. f 

Feb, 4—In a news conference in Teheran, Irans President, 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, offers to meet personally with Iraq’s 
President, Saddam Hussein, and to serve as a mediator be- 
tween Iraq and the U.S. in ending the Gulf war. 

Feb. 5—Baghdad Radio announces that the sale of fuel, in- 
cluding fuel oil, gasoline and cooking gas, has been suspend- 
ed in Iraq. ; 

Richard G. Darman, director of the U.S. Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, in testimony before the Senate Budget 
Committee, details pledges of financial contributions to the 
U.S. for its expenses in the Gulf war; he says Saudi Arabia 
has pledged $16.8 billion; Kuwait, $16 billion; Japan, $10.7 
billion; and Germany, $6.6 billion; Darman says that less 
than $8 billion has been delivered.: 

Feb. 12— Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's special envoy, 
Yevgeny Primakov, meets with Saddam in Baghdad; a 
Baghdad Radio broadcast afterward says Saddam told Prim- 
akov that Iraq is prepared to negotiate a solution to the “situa- 
tion in the Gulf.” 

Feb. 13—Two bombs dropped by a U.S. fighter-bomber de- 
stroy a building in the Al Amiriya residential district of 
Baghdad, killing hundreds of civilians; Iraqi officials say the 
building was a civilian bomb shelter, but the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense says it was converted for use as a military 
command-and-control center in 1985. 


Feb. 15—In a statement read over Baghdad Radio, the 
8-member ruling Revolutionary Command Council, which 
is headed by Saddam, announces Iraq’s “readiness to deal 
with” UN Security Council Resolution 660, which calls for 
Iraq’s immediate and unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait; the statement says that an Iraqi pledge to leave Kuwait 
is conditioned on a ‘comprehensive cease-fire and the recision 
of the 12 UN resolutions on Iraq passed in 1990. 

U.S. President George Bush responds to the Iraqi peace 
proposal by saying it “appears to be a cruel hoax.” President 
Bush says it is “full of unacceptable old conditions,” and that 
“Saddam Hussein has added several new conditions.” 

Feb. 16—Iraqi officials put the death toll in the February 13 Al 
Amiriya bombing at 314 people. 

Feb. 17—Gorbachev sends President Bush a cable outlining a 
Soviet peace proposal; Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz is 
flying to Moscow to discuss the proposal. 

Feb, 19— During a 34-hour meeting, Gorbachev presents to 
Aziz the Soviet peace plan; carrying the plan back to Iraq for 
approval, Aziz meets in Teheran with President Rafsanjani; 
no details about the plan are released. . 

Feb. 21—The U.S. Central Command reports that the U.S. 
has lost 23 aircraft in combat and 18 in noncombat accidents 
since the beginning of the war on January 17; the rest of the 
multinational force has reported 9 aircraft lost. 

Feb. 22— Aziz returns to Moscow, where he meets with Gor- 
bachev; after the meeting, Gorbachev's spokesman, Vitaly 
Ignatenko, announces that Iraq has accepted Moscow’s 
peace plan, which calls for a cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait beginning on the 2d day after a 
cease-fire and to be completed within 21 days; the proposal 
also calls for the recision of the 12 UN resolutions on Iraq 
once the withdrawal is completed. o 

While praising the Soviet Union’s “serious and useful? 
peace effort, President Bush says that Iraqi troops must begin 
to pull out of Kuwait by noon, Eastern standard time, on 
February 23, and must be out of Kuwait City within 48 hours . 
and out of Kuwait entirely within a week. 

Ignatenko announces a revised peace proposal worked out 
by Aziz, Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh 
and Primakov; he says it calls for a pullout of Iraqi troops 
from Kuwait beginning 24 hours after a cease-fire and lasting 
no more than 21 days, and a withdrawal from Kuwait City 
within 4 days. l 

Feb. 23 — Thomas Pickering, the U.S. ambassador to the UN, 
says, “the Soviet proposals fall short of what we need.” 

Feb. 24— Ground and airborne forces from the multinational 
coalition begin an assault from Saudi Arabia on Iraqi forces; 
2 U.S. Marine divisions and other troops from the multina- 
tional force breach Iraqi defenses and reportedly push 50 
miles into Kuwait to the outskirts of Kuwait City; airborne 
units backed by armored divisions move into southern Iraq. 

Feb. 25— Baghdad Radio announces that Iraqi armed forces 
have been given the order to withdraw from Kuwait “to the 
positions held prior to August 1, 1990,” which it says is in 
“practical compliance with [UN] Resolution 660.” 

An Iraqi surface-to-surface Scud missile lands on a U.S. 
military barracks near Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, killing 28 
U.S. soldiers and wounding 100. 


The New York Times reports that Iraq has launched 39 


Scuds against Israel since the beginning of the Gulf war; at 


least 2 Israelis have been killed in the attacks. 

‘Feb. 26— Responding to Iraq’s announcement that it will 
withdraw from Kuwait, Président Bush says that the coali- 
tion will “continue to prosecute the war with undiminished 
intensity,” because Iraq still does not accept all the UN 
Security Council resolutions on Iraq or President Bush's 
terms of February 22. 

At the U.S. Central Command, Brigadier General 
Richard I. Neal says that 517 of Kuwaits 950 oil wells have 
been set on fire by Iraqi troops. 

Feb. 27 — Arab forces and U.S. marines gain control of Kuwait 
City and its airport. 

The U.S. Army VII Corps and 24th Infantry Division en- 
gage Iraq’s Republican Guard in a battle 50 miles west of 
Basra that involves 800 U.S. armored vehicles and at least 
250 Iraqi armored vehicles. 

In a nationally televised speech, President Bush declares 
that “Iraq’s army is defeated” and “Kuwait is liberated.” He 
announces that the multinational force will cease hostilities as 
of midnight Eastern standard time, “exactly 100 hours since 
ground operations commenced,” so long as Iraqi troops do 
not attack coalition forces or those of any other country; he 
also says he will send U.S. Secretary of State James A. Baker 
3d on a tour of the Middle East. 

At a news conference, General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
the commander of the multinational force, reports U.S. com- 
bat losses in the war: 79 troops have been killed, 213 wound- 
ed and 44 are missing in action; 13 soldiers from Arab coun- 
tries, 13 from Britain and 2 from France have also been 
killed; there are no official reports on the number of Iraqi 
casualties. 

Feb. 28—The U.S. Defense Department says that 4,000 of 
Iraq’s 4,200 main battle tanks were destroyed in the war. 

President Bush announces that Iraqi military leaders have 
agreed to meet with multinational force commanders to work 
out terms of the cease-fire. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf War; El Salvador) 

Feb. 27—In a letter to the Security Council, the Iraqi govern- 
ment says that it will comply with the 12 UN resolutions con- 
cerning Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 

Feb. 28—At a meeting of the 5 permanent members of the 
Security Council, the U.S. proposes a resolution that offers a 
formal cease-fire in the Gulf war in return for Iraq’s release of 
all prisoners of war, captured civilians and Kuwaiti property; 
among other conditions, the resolution gives the multina- 
tional coalition the right to use force if Iraq fails to comply 
with these terms. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) - 

Feb. 25— Meeting in Budapest, foreign and defense ministers 
from the Soviet Union and the 6 East European member 
countries agree to dissolve on March 31 the military alliance, 
which was established in 1955. 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See Pakistan) 


ALBANIA 
Feb. 7—For a 2d day, about 8,000 students, led by represen- 
tatives of the newly formed opposition Democratic party, 
strike in Tirana to demand economic change and the govern- 
ments resignation. 
Feb. 9—In Durres, thousands of Albanians attempting to flee 
the country clash with police after police try to turn back 
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those who lack travel documents; at least 2 people are killed. 

Feb. 20—Responding to continued anti-Communist demon- 
strations, President Ramiz Alia says he will name a new | 
government. 

In Tirana and Durres, thousands of protesters topple 
statues of Enver Hoxha, Alia’s predecessor and the founder of 
the Communist government of Albania. 

Feb. 22—Alia appoints a Communist caretaker government, 
replacing 16 of 18 Cabinet members; no members of the op- 
position are appointed. Elections are scheduled for March 
31. 

In Tirana, security forces clash with demonstrators; 4 peo- 
ple are killed. 

Feb. 23—In Tirana, scattered sniper fire by some hard-line 
military units opposed to Alia’s attempted political changes is 
reported; a group of officers at a military school in north- 
eastern Tirana issues an ultimatum demanding the restor- 
ation of monuments honoring Hoxha. Pro-Communist dem- 
onstrators from rural areas hold rallies in several small cities. 


ANGOLA 
Feb. 8—After 2 days, talks in Lisbon, Portugal, between the 
Angolan government and the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) break down because of 
disagreement over the date for a cease-fire; UNITA repre- 
sentatives say the draft accords already approved did not in- 
clude discussion of a cease-fire date. 


BANGLADESH 
Feb. 28 — National elections are held; the Bangladesh National- 
ist party wins a plurality of 140 seats in the 330-seat Parlia- 
ment; the head of the party, Khaleda Zia, may choose the 
prime ministership or the presidency. Zia is the widow of 
Ziaur Rahman, who was President from 1979 until he was 
assassinated in 1981. 


CANADA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CHINA 
Feb. 12~Ending the wave of political trials of pro-democracy 
protesters, a people’s court in Beijing sentences longtime 
democracy activists Wang Juntao and Chen Ziming to 13 
years in prison in connection with the 1989 pro-democracy 
demonstrations; these are the longest prison terms handed 
out during the trials. 


COLOMBIA 

Feb. 5— The New York Times reports that more than 40 people 
have been killed in 2 days of guerrilla attacks in various parts 
of the country; Colombian authorities claim that rebels of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) are 
responsible. 

Feb. 17—The Caracol radio network reports that terrorists 
working for drug traffickers have taken responsibility for a 
car bombing yesterday in Medellín that killed 22 people and 
injured 140. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Hungary) 


EL SALVADOR 
Feb. 8— Peace talks mediated by the United Nations between 
the government and representatives of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (FMLN) resume after a 4-week 
halt. 
Feb. 11—In Chalatenango province, 13 people are reported 
killed and at least 20 are reported injured in an attack yester- 
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day on government troops by the FMLN. 


FRANCE 
(See also Inti, Persian Guif War) 
Feb. 26 — Overseas Minister Louis Le Pensec and about 240 
police and paramilitary troops are sent to quell an outbreak of 
violence in St. Denis, Réunion; in 3 days of rioting in the 


French territory, touched off by the seizure of a pirate televi-. 


sion station on February 24, 8 people were killed. 


GERMANY 
(See also Inti, Persian Gulf War) 
Feb. 28—For a 2d day, tens of thousands of workers stage 
strikes and work stoppages in eastern Germany to protest ris- 
ing unemployment and other economic problems. 


HAITI 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Feb. 7— Jean-Bertrand Aristide is sworn into office as Presi- 
dent; he is Haiti’s 1st democratically elected President. 


HUNGARY 
Feb. 15—Prime Minister Jozsef Antall of Hungary, President 
Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia and President Lech Walesa 
of Poland sign a mutual political cooperation accord in Vise- 
grad, Hungary. 


: INDIA 

Feb. 3— Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar dismisses the gov- 
ernment of Tamil Nadu state in southern India; Shekhar 
says the state government was aiding Tamil separatists from 
Sri Lanka and revolutionaries from Assam state. The na- 
tional government will rule Tamil Nadu directly; this is the 
4th time since he took office that Shekhar has dismissed a 
state government led by opposition parties. 


IRAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf War; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf War, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, PLO, Persian Gulf War; Lebanon; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 1—The right-wing Moledat party, which advocates de- 
porting all Palestinians from the occupied territories, joins 
the governing coalition; this gives the coalition 66 seats in the 
Knesset, 5 more than necessary for a majority. 

Feb. 3— Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who advocated Mole- 
dat’s entry into the Cabinet, says he disagrees with Moledat's 
political platform calling for the mass expulsion of Palestin- 
ians. 

Feb. 4— In his annual address to the Knesset, Shamir says that 
until Arab nations end their state of belligerency against 
Israel, Israel will not attend any international peace con- 
ference on the Middle East, will not negotiate with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and will not move 
to resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Feb. 5— The army relaxes the curfew in the West Bank and 
Gaza, warning that it may be reimposed if pro-Iraqi 
demonstrations continue; the curfew began on January 18 
after war broke out in the Persian Gulf. 


ITALY 
Feb. 3—In an attempt to distance itself from Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the Communist party of Italy renames itself the 
Democratic party of the Left. 


. JAPAN 
(See also Inil, Persian Gulf War) 

Feb. 11— Kansai Electric Power Company officials say that 
after an accident on February 9 at its Mihama Nuclear Power 
Plant, operators waited nearly an hour before shutting down 
the plant and that a “small amount” of radiation was released; 
the accident, which was apparently caused by a breach in the 
tubes that carry radioactive water heated in the nuclear core, 
is Japan’s worst nuclear power plant accident. 


KOREA, NORTH 
Feb. 18— North Korea says it is canceling the next session of 
talks with South Korea, because South Korea is proceeding 
with its annual joint military exercises with the U.S.; the talks 
are expected to resume after the conclusion of the military ex- 
ercises in March. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See Korea, North) 


KUWAIT 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf War; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 27—In Saudi Arabia the Kuwaiti government in exile 
names Prime Minister Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah the 
head of a temporary government in liberated Kuwait; it also 
declares that martial law will be in force for 3 months. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, PLO) 

Feb. 1—For a 4th day, Israeli troops and Palestinian guerrillas 
clash in southern Lebanon in Israels self-proclaimed security 
zone. 

Feb. 3—The government says it is sending troops to southern 
Lebanon to counter the PLO’s power there; it also announces 
the arrest of 4 Palestinian guerrilla officials when they arrive 
in Lebanon; among them is Walid Khalid, the spokesman for 
the PLO’s Fatah Revolutionary Council. 

Feb. 5— Near Sidon, Israeli fighter-bombers attack 10 Palestin- 
ian guerrilla bases, killing 12 people and injuring 25. 

Feb. 6—For the 1st time in 13 years, Lebanese troops move into 
southern Lebanon in an attempt to assert government con- 
trol of the area; about 1,000 soldiers take part. 


LIBERIA 
Feb. 14—After 2 days of talks in Togo, the 3 rival factions that 
have been battling for control of Liberia announce an agree- 
ment to form an interim government in March and to permit 


the West African peacekeeping force to maintain order until 
then. 


MEXICO 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


NICARAGUA 
Feb. 16— Enrique Bermúdez, the former leader of the contras, 
the U.S.-supported rebels that tried to overthrow the Nicara- 
guan government, is assassinated in Managua; no one 
claims responsibility for the killing. 


PAKISTAN 
Feb. 1— An earthquake measuring 6.8 on the Richter scale kills 
at least 100 people and causes widespread damage. In Af- 
ghanistan, where the quake is centered in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, 4 people are reported dead. 


Š PERU 
Feb. 14— Because of disagreements over how best to reduce in- 
flation, Prime Minister and Economy Minister Juan Carlos 


Hurtado Miller resigns; the other 13 ministers also resign. 
Carlos Bolofia Behr is appointed finance minister. 

Feb. 15—Carlos Torres y Torres is appointed Prime Minister 
and foreign minister, . 


PHILIPPINES 
Feb. 6— Lieutenant Colonel Victor Batac, who led a coup at- 
tempt in 1987, and Major Abraham Purugganan, who led a 
coup attempt in 1989; are captured in separate incidents by 
loyalist troops. 


POLAND 
(See also Hungary) 

Feb. 24—The government announces an agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) that guarantees loans to 
Poland of more than $2 billion over 3 years; the accord must 
be approved by the government and the IMF. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf War; U.S., Economy, Foreign Policy) 


SOMALIA 

Feb. 10— The Standard, a Kenyan newspaper based in Nairobi, 
reports that fighting has broken out in Afgoi between the 
United Somali Congress (USC) and the Somali Patriotic 
movement, 2 rebel groups that were loosely allied before the 
USC ousted President Mohammed Siad Barre on January 
26; the USC installed Ali Mahdi Mohamed as President 3 
days later. f l 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 1—Opening the 1991 session of Parliament, President 
F.W. de Klerk announces that he will ask Parliament to 
repeal the laws on which apartheid is based: the Land Acts of 
1913 and 1936, which designated most of the land for whites, 
and the Group Areas Act of 1966, the Population Registra- 
tion Act of 1950 and the Black Communities Act of 1984. He 
says that repeal of the Population Act will require a new con- 
stitution; he proposes “temporary’ transitional measures” to 
maintain the current constitution until a new one is drafted. 

Feb, 2— Nelson Mandela, deputy president of the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC), says he welcomes de Klerk’s pro- 
posals but obstacles to a new constitution remain: kz urges 
continuing economic sanctions against South Africa. 

Feb. il—Police report that yesterday gunmen ambushed a 
motorcade of supporters of the Zulu Inkatha movement, kill- 
ing 17 people and injuring 29; renegade members of the 
ANC are suspected of staging the attack. 

Feb. 15—In a statement issued after a meeting between de 
Klerk and Mandela in Cape Town yesterday and made pub- 
lic today after being approved by the Cabinet, the ANC 
agrees to stop training ANC guerrillas in South Africa and 
to no longer condone violent protest, in exchange for a 
government acknowledgment of the ANC’s right to engage in 
nonviolent protest. 


SRI LANKA 
(See india) 


SYRIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


THAILAND 
Feb. 23— Military rebels led by General Sunthorn Kongsom- 
pong seize Prime Minister Chatichai Choonhavan and 
declare a new government; a radio announcement says that 
martial law has been established, that the constitution in ef- 
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fect since 1978 has been suspended and that Sunthorn is 
assuming the office of caretaker Prime Minister until elec- 
tions can be held. 


TURKEY 
Feb. 7—An American civilian employee at the joint U.S.- 
Turkish Incirlik Air Base near Adana is killed by a gunman 
outside his home; an underground leftist group claims re- 
sponsibility, saying the killing was to protest the use of the 
base for air strikes on Iraq. . 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, EC, Persian Gulf War, Warsaw Pact) 

Feb. 1—President Mikhail Gorbachev appoints government 
delegations to discuss political issues with the Baltic repub- 
lics; he says this is a “move away from the violence” that has 
occurred in Soviet efforts to suppress independence move- 
ments in the Baltic republics. s 

Feb. 5— The government announces a 50 percent increase in 
joint army patrols with police and extends the patrols, which 
began February 1, to 86 cities. 

Feb. 7 — Prosecutor General Nikolai Trubin says the govern- 
menfťs plan to clean up and evacuate the town of Chernobyl 
after the release of radiation from a nuclear reactor accident 
in April, 1986, contained serious flaws; he charges that of- 
ficials in charge of the clean-up failed to evacuate people 
quickly and safely enough, did not dispase of contaminated 
waste properly and resettled people in contaminated areas. 
Trubin says some officials will face criminal charges. 

Feb. 12—In an.interview with Trud, the trade union 
newspaper, Prime Minister Valentin Pavlov says the govern- 
ment removed 50- and 100-ruble notes from circulation on 
January 22 to foil a plot by Western bankers to topple the 
Soviet government and destabilize the economy by acquiring 
billions of rubles on the black market. Pavlov, who became 
Prime Minister on January 14, announced the plan to 
remove the ruble notes. 

Feb. 13—The government announces a plan to end subsidies 
on most consumer goods, except meat, fish and milk, and 
raise retail prices by an average of 200 to 300 percent. 

Feb. 19—In a televised speech, Boris Yeltsin, the president of | 
the Russian republic, calls for Gorbachev to resign; he says 
Gorbachev is assuming dictatorial powers and demands that 
government authority be turned over to the new Federation 

- Council, the presidential advisory board made up of repre- 
sentatives from the 15 republics; Yeltsin asks that a March 14 
referendum on Gorbachev's proposed union treaty be turned 
into a vote of confidence on the Gorbachev government. 

Feb. 20—The Congress of People’s Deputies votes 292 to 29 
with 27 abstentions to censure Yeltsin, saying that his 
remarks yesterday “violated the Soviet constitution.” 

Feb. 24—In Moscow, tens of thousands of Yeltsin supporters 
rally outside the Kremlin to demand Gorbachev's resigna- 
tion. 

Feb. 26—The Foreign Ministry announces that South Africa 
and the Soviet Union have agreed to open “interest sections” 
in each other's capitals. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf War) 

Feb. 7—In London, 3 mortar rounds are fired from a van 
toward the Prime Minister’s offices at 10 Downing Street 
while a meeting of Prime Minister John Major and his Cab- 
inet is in progress; 3 people are injured. The Irish Repub- 
lican Army (IRA) takes responsibility for the attack. 

Feb. 18— Two bombs explode in Paddington and Victoria rail- 
road stations in London, killing 1 person and injuring 40 at 
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Victoria; the IRA claims responsibility. 
UNITED STATES 


. Administration 

- Feb, 4— President George Bush sends Congress his proposed 
$1.45-trillion budget for fiscal year 1992, which begins Oc- 
tober 1. The budget estimates a deficit of $318 billion in 1991 
and $281 billion in 1992; it allocates only $8.2 billion for the 
war in the Persian Gulf in fiscal year 1991 and $4.6 billion in 
1992; a separate budget request to cover additional war costs 
will be sent to Congress later. 

Feb, 5—The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) proposes 
changes to prevent runway collisions at airports, including 
improved ground radar systems. 

The Treasury Department offers Congress a plan to re- 
form the banking system; the proposal would remove bar- 
riers to interstate banking, permit industrial corporations to 
own banks, allow commercial and investment banks to 
merge, set limits on federal insurance for bank accounts, and 
allow banks to sell insurance if their states authorize it; under 
the plan, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 


would no longer regulate banking institutions; the Federal , 


Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the Currency would 
share that responsibility. 

Feb. 14—The Bureau of Reclamation, which administers gov- 
ernment-owned water reserves, announces that the water it 
supplies to California farmers, who are suffering from a 
5-year drought, will be cut by 75 percent; farmers in the state 
obtain about 20 percent of their water from the U.S. govern- 
ment. : 

Feb. 20—President Bush announces a series of measures that 
make up his 20-year national energy program; the program 
calls for opening more offshore and Alaskan areas to oil and 
gas exploration, reducing regulation of oil and gas pipelines 
and changing the licensing procedure for nuclear power 
plants; the program would also remove barriers to natural 
gas imports. 


Economy 

Feb. 1—The Federal Reserve Board lowers its discount rate to 
6 percent from 6.5 percent; many of the country’s largest 
banks then reduce their prime lending rate from 9.5 percent 
to 9 percent. 

The Labor Department reports that the nation’s unem- 
ployment rate rose 0.1 percent in January, to 6.2 percent. 
Feb. 20—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 

price index rose 0.4 percent in January. 

The Commerce Department announces that housing 
starts fell at a seasonally adjusted rate of 850,000 units last 
month; this is the lowest rate since January, 1982. 

Feb. 21—Citicorp, the largest banking company in the U.S., 
announces that Prince al-Waleed bin Talal, a member of the 
Saudi royal family, has agreed to invest $590 million in 
Citicorp, making him its largest single shareholder. 

Feb. 26—The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit decreased by 3.1 percent in the 4th 
quarter of 1990, and by 5.4 percent for the year; the 1990 
merchandise trade deficit of $108.68 billion is the smallest 
since 1983. U.S. exports rose 8 percent, to a record high of 
$389.29 billion, and imports rose 4.8 percent, to a record 
$497.97 billion. 

Feb. 27—The Commerce Department revises its estimate of 
the nation’s gross national product (GNP) for the fourth 
quarter of 1990, showing an annual rate of decline of 2 per- 
cent rather than 2.1 percent. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, GATT, Perstan Gulf War, UN; Korea, North) 
Feb. 1—The State Department issues its annual report on 


human rights in 168 countries. The report finds that in Iraq, 
“almost every category of human rights” has been “severely 
restricted or nonexistent’; that Israel in the occupied ter- 
ritories has used force excessively and imposed “restraints on 
non-violent political activity and expression”; the report also 
criticizes Kuwait before Iraq’s invasion, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. 

Feb, 5—President Bush announces at a news conference that 
the U.S., Mexico and Canada will begin negotiations on a 
trilateral free trade agreement. 

Feb. 6—In testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d outlines plans 
for the Persian Gulf region after the end of the Gulf war; he 
says that there must be a new regional security arrangement 
that includes Iraq and Iran. 

Feb. 11—The Agency for International Development an- 
nounces that the U.S. will contribute $82 million to Haiti to 
help strengthen democracy and private sector growth; this is 
an increase of $28 million from 1990. 

Feb. 20— The State Department announces the release to Israel 
of $400,000 in low-cost housing loans guaranteed by the U.S. 
government; the guarantees had been held up for a year 
while letters of assurance that the loans would not be used for 
construction on the West Bank, Gaza Strip or in East 
Jerusalem were negotiated. 


Legislation ; 

Feb. 7—The Senate unanimously confirms Lynn Martin, a 
former Republican congresswoman from Illinois, as secre- 
tary of labor. 

Military 

í (See also Intl, Persian Gulf War) 

Feb. 26—The Grumman Corporation announces ‘that the 
Navy has canceled a $988-million contract to modernize 
older F-14 fighter planes. 


Political Scandal 

Feb. 27 — The Senate Ethics Committee announces its findings 
after a 14-month investigation into whether 5 senators inter- 
vened inappropriately with U.S. regulators on behalf of 
Charles H. Keating Jr. and his failed bank, Lincoln Savings 
and Loan. The committee says that Senator Alan Cranston 
(D., Cal.) engaged in “an impermissible pattern of conduct” 
that may warrant disciplinary action by the full Senate, it 
says that the conduct of Dennis DeConcini (D., Ariz.) and 
Donald Riegle Jr. (D., Mich.) “gave the appearance of being 
improper” and that John Glenn (D., Ohio) and John 
McCain (R., Ariz.) showed “poor judgment.” 


Supreme Court 

Feb. 20— Upholding a 1989 decision by a U.S. appeals court in 
Atlanta, the Court rules 7 to 2 that illegal aliens in the U.S. 
may challenge in the courts the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service’s administration of 2 amnesty programs for il- 
legal aliens established by the 1986 immigration law. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Feb. 20—The Slovenian republic parliament approves laws 
allowing it to take over defense, banking and other govern- 
ment functions from the central Yugoslav government; the 
parliament also approves a resolution to divide Yugoslavia 
into two separate states; Slovenia has’ warned that it will 
secede if the other republics do not approve the plan. 

Feb. 21— The Croatian republic parliament adopts measures . 
giving the republic government veto power over central 
government laws it considers threatening to the republic's 
sovereignty; the parliament also adopts resolutions that sup- 
port the dissolution of the Yugoslav federation. | 
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While attention in recent months has focused on ihe Persian Gulf, Africa has undergone 
changes that have attracted less notice. Two of the remaining Marxist regimes, in Ethiopia 
and Mozambique, have turned to market economics; South Africa continues to dismantle 
apartheid; and Nigeria is approaching its self-proclaimed deadline for democracy. In spite of 
these events and the continuing problems of political instability and economic chaos elsewhere 
in Africa, the United States has neglected the continent. As the author of our introductory arti- 
cle states, “While there is a growing recognition in Washington that Africans cannot solve their 
problems themselves, there is a lack of consensus as to how the United States can best help and 
to what extent it must help financially. The [ United States] also seems to believe that problems 
in Africa . . . do not threaten world security and peace.” 


The Challenge to the United States in Africa 


By Ricard W. Hutt 
Professor of African History, New York University 


T HE United States is quietly disengaging 
from sub-Saharan Africa. Since 1983, it has 
accelerated the pace of disinvestment. Bi- 
lateral trade has fallen off appreciably, except with 
oil-producing countries. The United States is pur- 
chasing fewer nonpetroleum African imports and is 
exporting fewer capital goods to Africa. And even 
when petroleum imports have dramatically in- 
creased, as in the case of Nigeria, the United States 
has failed to increase exports substantially. 

In South Africa more than 210 firms —some of 

` which set up operations in the nineteenth century — 
have pulled up stakes. Disinvestment is most evi- 
dent in Kenya, where Pepsico, Firestone, Union 
Carbide, the First National Bank of Chicago and 
more than a dozen other companies have pulled 
out. Pan American World Airways has abandoned 
its flights to western and southern Africa, and now 
flies only to Nairobi. With the exception of Kenya, 
sub-Saharan Africa is no longer serviced by an 
American carrier and travelers must fly through 
Europe or fall back on a few African carriers that of 

fer limited and often unreliable service. 

Investment in mining and manufacturing by 
American companies has been almost nil for the 
past decade. Foreign exchange constraints, bureau- 
cratic red tape at seaports and air terminals, and 


Africa 


IC.L. Morne, “Enticing Investment,” 
January-February, 1991, p. 24. 


Report, 


delays in profit remittance are the main reasons. 
Most countries lack the foreign exchange that com- 
panies require to import the machinery needed to 
maintain operational capacity and ensure profits. 

In an effort to encourage American corporations 
to invest in Africa, in 1990 the United States initiated 
a $30-million “Africa Growth Fund.”! In 1988 the 
United States played a major role in establishing 
the Multilateral Investment Guaranty Agency 
(MIGA) as a World Bank affiliate (MIGA encour- 
ages the flow of direct investment capital to under- 
developed countries}. The response by American 
business to both initiatives has been discouraging. 
This is unfortunate. Not since the era of indepen- 
dence three decades earlier have African countries 
been so eager for American trade and investment. 
And not since the beginning of the colonial era 
nearly a century ago have these countries under- 
gone such a fundamental restructuring of their 
economies and been so receptive to American parti- 
cipation. 

Since the mid-1980’s, nearly every African coun- 
try, including those that are nominally Marxist, has 
scrapped its anticapitalist policies. Socialist models 
proved to be expensive and administratively un- 
workable. Moreover, the failing socialist countries 
of Europe, particularly the Soviet Union, could no 
longer support their African aid programs. Their 
withdrawal has created a vacuum that none of the 
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leading capitalist countries, with the possible excep- 
tion of Japan, seems inclined to fill. Consequently, 
the United States is losing a historic opportunity to 
help move Africa toward a free enterprise path that 
could bring enormous long-term benefits for both 
the United States and Africa. 

Ironically, American disengagement comes 
when African countries have taken bold steps to lib- 
eralize their economies. Most have either accepted 
the market-oriented economic reform programs 
demanded by the United States and formulated by 
the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) or they have imposed their own. They 
have liberalized their trade policies and have put 
much more effort into promoting export-oriented 
growth. In addition, most have devalued their cur- 
rencies and drastically reduced state subsidies and 
price controls. African governments have also 
launched sweeping privatization programs aimed 
at selling state corporations, or parastatals, to both 
foreign and domestic private investors. Even 
nominally Marxist countries like Zimbabwe have 
implemented new investment codes that are ex- 
tremely favorable to foreign investors. 

The United States has tried, with only limited 
success, to expand bilateral trade and investment in 
Africa. The United States Agency for International 
Development (AID) has established a Bureau for 
Private Enterprise that works closely with the 
African Development Bank (ADB) to establish 
bridges to African entrepreneurs. In March, 1990, 
the ADB brought 31 prominent African business- 
people to the United States to meet American 
businesspeople as well as key members of the 
United States Congress and President George 
Bush. The businesspeople were well received in 
Dallas, Atlanta, New York and elsewhere, but little 
business was actually generated. 

Unfortunately, the Bush administration has been 
reluctant to increase financial assistance because it 
is preoccupied with the domestic economy and 
events in the Persian Gulf. The administration has 
spurned a United Nations proposal that developed 
nations contribute 0.15 percent of their gross na- 
tional product (GNP) in official aid to less devel- 
oped countries. However, over the past year, Presi- 
dent Bush has seemed genuinely concerned about 
Africa and has received more African heads of state 
than any of his Republican predecessors. But warm 
hospitality and a firm handshake cannot solve 
Africa’s problems. Indeed, they only raise 
unrealistic expectations. 

Congress, characteristically at odds with the 
President on African issues, appears to be more 
acutely aware of the need to aid Africa. In Novem- 
ber, 1990, it raised aid to Africa to about $800 
million, which was more than 40 percent over the 


$560 million suggested by the President. Never- 
theless, the amount is paltry when compared with 
$2.3 billion in United States aid for Egypt and $3 
billion in economic and military assistance for 
Israel. 


FEARS, FATIGUE AND UNCERTAINTIES 

Why has American private enterprise not risen to 
the challenge? The recession and the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf are part of the answer. But running 
deeper are the currents of fear, uncertainty and en- 
nui felt by American businesspeople when con- 
fronted with Africa. Corporate America remains 
largely ignorant of Africa and its potential. Its 
knowledge of the continent barely extends beyond 
what appears in the popular media, which is usually 
distorted and laden with stereotypes. Rarely does 
corporate America have contact with American 
specialists on Africa, who are well informed on 
African issues and who could act as bridge builders. 

Donor fatigue has also reached epidemic propor- 
tions in the United States. Volunteer and govern- 
ment food and refugee relief agencies have been 
frustrated and angered by the refusal or inability of 
African governments to ensure that supplies reach 
their destinations. This has been most evident in 
Sudan, where 11 million people are at risk of starva- 
tion. United States commercial banks, in the throes 
of their worst crisis since the Great Depression of 
the 1930’s, angrily write off their African debts and 
spurn pleas for fresh loans. Multilateral and in- 
dividual country donors are struggling to make up 
the shortfall. The IMF, the World Bank and the 
ADB have all substantially increased their levels of 
support. 


AFRICA IN CRISIS 

Africa’s problems have grown to catastrophic 
proportions. Sub-Saharan Africa’s foreign debt ex- 
ceeds $135 billion and its debt-service ratio tripled 
in the 1980’s. Debt-service obligations equal nearly 
half Africa’s export earnings, and debts are almost 
equal to the continent's gross domestic product. 
Foreign exchange reserves are virtually exhausted 
for all but a handful of African countries. The conti- 
nent also suffers from a continuing deterioration in 
the terms of trade with the West. The cost of oil and 
agroindustrial machinery has skyrocketed as the 
prices of minerals and tropical commodities have 
declined. Even in the oil-producing countries, the 
benefits of resurgent oil prices have been dampened 
by the weakness of the United States dollar, in 
which most exports are denominated. 

Exploding population growth in sub-Saharan 
Africa is another problem. Population growth is 
nearly 4 percent per year, up from an already high 
2.5 percent per year 30 years ago. Africa has 15 per- 


cent of the world’s population and is expected to 
provide 23 percent of the world’s population growth 
in the 1990’s. By conservative estimates, Africa’s 
population will double in 22 years, far beyond the 
most optimistic forecasts of growth in food output.2 
Tragically, the only element that is moderating the 
. population explosion is AIDS (acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome), the fatal disease that is 
sweeping across the continent and has infected 
nearly 50 million of its 650 million people. In 
dozens of cities in east and central Africa, more 
than one-fourth of the population is infected with 
HIV (human immunovirus), which is believed to 
lead to AIDS. This epidemic has placed an in- 
tolerable strain on already overburdened African 
health services. 

The United Nations World Food Program says 
that more than 20 million Africans will depend on 
food assistance in 1991.3 This comes at a time when 
food production in most countries is not keeping 
pace with population. The food crisis is compound- 
ed by the massive refugee population of more than 5 
million in sub-Saharan Africa. The United States 
remains by far the largest contributor to refugee 
aid, but over the years its expenditures for refugee 
assistance have fallen when adjusted for inflation. 
Other’ industrialized countries must increase their 
support because extensive food aid is needed in 
Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia and Sudan. 


PERCEPTIONS AND REALITIES 

In the United States and Europe there is a grow- 
ing perception that Africa’s problems are deep- 
seated, complex, and will take much longer .and 
cost more to resolve than is the case elsewhere. 
Some contend that the solution lies in a more 
equitable distribution of national resources. Others 
say there must be a basic change in attitudes among 
both Africans and their economic partners, and that 
this will not happen without radically transformed 
social structures. All agree, however, that African 
governments are carrying burdens they can no 
longer afford. Collapsing commodity prices have 
made it impossible for many African countries to 
meet the West's economic performance targets. As 
a result, disbursement of additional aid has been 
delayed or suspended, compounding the problems 
and causing deeper frustration on the part of both 
donor and recipient. Moreover, seven protracted 
civil wars are raging in sub-Saharan Africa and 
three countries are suffering ethnic genocide. 

While there is a growing recognition in Washing- 
ton that Africans cannot solve their problems 
themselves, there is a lack of consensus as to how 


2The Economist (London), December 8, 1990, p. 48. 
3Ibid., January 5, 1991, p. 33. 
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the United States can best help and to what extent it 
must help financially. The Bush administration 
also seems to believe that problems in Africa, 
though enormous, do not threaten world security 
and peace. Many would argue that the continent 
can therefore be placed on the back burner until 
“more pressing” world problems are resolved. 

' Although the United States has forced radical 
economic reforms on Africa, it has lost its will to 
provide sufficient support levels for them. But if the 
momentum is lost and these reforms fail, Africa’s 
next generation of leaders may become disen- 
chanted with free market capitalist models and look 
elsewhere for ideas. Sooner or later, reform rhetoric 
will have to be matched by fresh capital and tech- 
nology transfer. Otherwise the United States risks 
losing goodwill and credibility with a rising genera- 
tion of pragmatic African leaders. + 


PUTTING NEW POLICIES TO THE TEST 

By the late 1980's, the United States had conclud- 
ed that the economic reforms it had demanded in 
Africa required major changes in the political en- 
vironment. During the cold war, Washington felt 
too insecure to abandon its African allies, despite 
their dismal record of human and civil rights viola- 
tions. But by 1990 détente with the Soviet Union 
was proceeding, and the United States Congress 
had made it clear to the President and to the State 
Department that future public assistance to Africa 
should be linked to democratization, multiparty 
politics, and free and fair elections. 

The test of this new policy came late in 1990. The 
Zairean dictator, Sese Seko Mobutu, had announced 
political reforms in April, including a promise to 
end one-party control. Many human rights groups 
had condemned Mobutu’s arbitrary arrest in early 
1990 of members of the opposition Union for 
Democracy and Social Progress. United States rela- 
tions with Zaire came under greater stress in May, 
after Mobutu’s personal guards killed dozens of stu- 
dent demonstrators at the University of Lubum- 
bashi. But the State Department resisted any 
change in United States policy, because Mobutu 
allows Zaire to be used as a United States Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) supply route for the 
United States-supported rebels in neighboring 
Angola, the National Union for the Total In- 
dependence of Angola (UNITA), and because he 
serves as a key mediator in the peace negotiations 
between the rebels and the Angolan government. 

The anti-Mobutu forces in Congress were unde- 
terred. In November, Congress angered the State 
Department by voting to cut all military and 
economic support to Zaire and by denying the ad- 
ministration’s request for $4 million in military aid 
to Zaire; it also demanded that $40 million in devel- 
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opment assistance should be administered by non- 
governmental organizations not affiliated with the 
Zairean government. 

Herman Cohen, the United States assistant sec- 
retary of state for African affairs, has emphasized 
that the United States wants broad-based, freely 
elected multiparty governments of national recon- 
ciliation in Africa. But at what price? United States 
policy toward Angola, for example, has been con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. Many American- 
owned oil and mining firms operate in Angola, and 
the United States has become Angola’s major trade 
partner. The government of President José Eduar- 
do dos Santos has worked hard to improve every 
dimension of bilateral relations. But UNITA main- 
tains a powerful lobby in Washington. Even Presi- 
dent Bush is an admirer of Jonas Savimbi, 
UNITA’s leader, and he has consistently pledged 
his support. 

The CIA supplies the UNITA rebels with ap- 
proximately $50 million in covert aid annually, thus 
contributing to:continuing turmoil. Washington 
hopes that its military assistance to UNITA will put 
enough pressure on the dos Santos government to 
reach an accord with Savimbi on terms acceptable 
to the United States. Such terms include recogni- 
tion of UNITA by the Angolan government, fol- 
lowed by multiparty elections for a new, non- 
Marxist regime. In late 1990, Congress said that it 


would suspend lethal aid to Savimbi after a cease-’ 


fire in the 15-year civil war and after progress 

toward free elections. But peace talks between the 
United States and UNITA have not yet led to a 
cease-fire. 

Peace negotiations are also stalemated. in 
Mozambique, where a 15-year civil war has devas- 
tated the economy and killed or displaced thou- 
sands of people. At a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., with President Bush, in March, 1990, Presi- 
dent Joaquim Alberto Chissano agreed to 
American terms, only to have them rejected by the 
rebel Mozambique National Resistance (MNR). 

Liberia is another test for United States policy in 
Africa. This west African country has been wracked 
by civil war since December, 1989, when Charles 
Taylor, a Liberian rebel, launched a guerrilla cam- 
paign. Liberia’s ties with the United States date to 
the 1830s, when Liberia was established as a colony 
by former slaves and whites from the United States. 
Since World War II, it has been of some strategic im- 
portance to the United States. The United States has 
landing and refueling rights in Liberia for its 
military aircraft, and the Voice of America (VOA) 
radio transmitter in Liberia is the largest VOA 


Kenya: A Political and Economic Forecast,” Political Risk 
Services (IBCUSA Publications, Inc.: Syracuse, 1990), p. A7. 


transmitter in Africa. The United States also con- 
trols a navigational facility that guides airplanes 
and ships, including a nuclear fleet, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Liberia is also the CIA’s chief listening post 
in west Africa. fous 

Not surprisingly, until 1990 Liberia was the 
largest per capita recipient of United States aid in 
sub-Saharan Africa. But Liberian President Sam- 
uel Doe, who had seized power in a military coup in 
1980, soon acquired a reputation for civil and 
human rights violations and administrative in- 
competence. Nonetheless, his expulsion of Libyan 
and Soviet citizens in the early 1980’s ensured 
generous American aid. Doe’s misdeeds became so 
blatant in the late 1980’s, however, that Congress 
suspended military aid for fiscal 1990 and slashed 
other assistance for Liberia to less than $10 million. 
The Liberian economy went into a tailspin and, as 
the civil war unfolded, the Doe regime began to 
crumble. 

The United States rejected Doe’s call for in- 
tervention, and opted instead for a policy of strict 
neutrality,‘ refusing to mediate. It continued ‘this 
stance in the face of growing anarchy and ethnic 
and communal violence, choosing only to protect 
and evacuate its own citizens. Thus the United 
States, favoring a cease-fire, avoided any involve- 
ment with the five-nation West African military 
force that installed an interim government in 


< Monrovia after the assassination of President Doe 


in November, 1990. The new regime’s authority 
barely extended beyond the capital city of Mon- 
rovia, and through early 1991 various people jock- 
eyed for power as the United States stood by in un- 
characteristic silence. 

--Washington’s human rights and democratization 
policies were also tested in Kenya. In the wake of 
President Daniel arap Mo's arrest of 11 proponents 
of a multiparty system, in mid-1990 the United 
States Congress suspended about $13 million of the 
$45 million it had allocated for Kenya for that fiscal 
year.* In July, United States Ambassador to Kenya 
Smith Hempstone, a conservative Republican, 
warned Kenya that the United States would cut all 
military and economic aid if Moi did not release de- 
tained multiparty advocates. The Kenyan Presi- 
dent was defiant and accused the United States of 
meddling in his country’s internal affairs. Less than 
a month later Anglican Bishop Alexander Muge, a 

(Continued on page 233) 
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“When acrimonious debate over South Africa was at tts height in 1986, no one predicted 
that within five years the [African National Congress] would call a halt to guerrilla war, the 
National party government would agree to repeal all apartheid legislation, and constitutional 
negotiations would begin. The situation five years from now may be equally unpredictable.” 
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monc the great political transitions of this 
A decade, the crumbling of apartheid in 

South Africa ranks as one of the most stun- 
ning. The country is currently moving into a hope- 
ful albeit dangerous period. As in the Soviet Union, 
there have been sea changes in political thinking, 
but there has not been sufficient movement to be 
certain about a successful outcome. The possibili- 

. ties of a race war and violent partition, worst-case 
scenarios that were predicted in the 1980's, still ex-. 
ist. But the chances of catastrophic confrontations 
have diminished, the distance between polarized 
groups is steadily narrowing, and compromises are 

‘ being made on all sides. 

In February, 1990, South African President 
Frederik W. de Klerk announced the release from 
prison of African National Congress (ANC) deputy 
president Nelson Mandela and the legalization .of 
the entire spectrum of anti-apartheid opposition; 
six months later, the ANC, the leading liberation 
movement, agreed to “suspend the armed struggle.” 
Six months after that, de Klerk announced that the 


government intended to repeal all apartheid laws. ` 


Although there are many problems ahead, an im- 
portant political bargain has been struck: the of- 
ficial end of apartheid ideology and legislation in ex- 
change for an end to guerrilla war. It took roughly a 
year of hard bargaining after Mandela’s release to 
get to this point, but it represents a watershed. 
While deep differences remain, the government has 
shifted from unilateral reforms to engaging in con- 
sultative decision making, and the ANC has 
switched from violent opposition to negotiation. 

A complex political culture is emerging in which 
warring organizations are coming together to build 
a new political center. Various coalitions based on 
class, ideology, ethnicity, personality, special in- 
terests and locality are forming. Because South 
Africa lacks a democratic tradition, the transition is 
proving painful and bloody. Rivalries are multiply- 


‘1Thomas G. Karis, “South Africa and the United States: 
Constructive Engagement,” in David Mermelstein, ed., The 
Anti-Apartheid Reader (New York: Grove Press, 1987), p. 338. 


ing, holdouts on both the left and the right are dig- 
ging in, and solidarities forged during the apartheid 
era are dissolving. 

To understand what has happened in the past 18 
months and to grasp evolving developments, the 
predominant myths that have shaped the world’s 
and South Africans’ perceptions of South Africa 
need to be identified and examined against the new 
realities that are turning the country’s politics up- 
side down. The popular perceptions of South Africa 
fall into three main categories: myths about whites, 
myths about blacks and myths about the nature of 
political change. 


MYTHS ABOUT WHITES 

Whites do not respond to pressure. Under 
siege, they retreat into the laager. Of all the 
myths about white South Africans, none has been 
so widespread as the assumption of white intran- 
sigence, regardless of cost. This has often been 
described through the metaphor of the “laager,” the 
circle of ox-drawn covered wagons used by eigh- 
teenth-century Afrikaner settlers during conflicts 
with Africans (a survival tactic similar to that used 
by white settlers in the western United States). 
Politically, the term has come to refer to a unique 
political mentality; it was thought that the ruling 
white regime, under pressure, would only harden 
its position further. 

Fortified in the twentieth century by security 
forces that were second to none in Africa, the white 
oligarchy that ruled South Africa was regarded as 
impregnable by most foreign powers. This premise, 
sometimes called the citadel hypothesis, was so 
deeply ingrained that it became the basis for United 
States policy toward South Africa during the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Richard Nixon and 
Gerald Ford. The premise was set forth in the 1970 
National Security Study Memorandum Number 
39.1 The paper stated that “the whites are here to 
stay and the only way that constructive change can 
come about is through them.” It advocated 


public opposition to racial oppression, but relaxed 
` political isolation and economic restrictions on the 
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South Africa’s Apartheid Legislation 
Apartheid in South Africa is based an a series of acts passed by the white-controlled govern- 
ment. The following are summaries of the most important acts ia apartheid and 


the security measures enforcing it. 


Native Land Act (1913) Defined certain areas as African 
Reserves (areas that later constituted the ‘‘independent black 
homelands’), denied blacks the right to purchase land in 
white areas, and outlawed the system that allowed blacks to 
live in white-owned areas as sharecroppers or rent-paying 
tenants; the act also prohibited whites from acquiring land in 
the African Reserves.* 


Native Trust and Land Act (1936) Reinforced and extended 
the 1913 law; it also expanded the so-called African 
Reserves, increasing the portion of South Africa’s land 
reserved for blacks from 7 to 13 percent.* 


Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act (1949) Made marriage 
between whites and Africans illegal. The first Immorality Act, 
passed in 1685, forbade sexual relations between whites and 
blacks but permitted them between whites and Coloureds 
(mixed-race people). Repealed in 1985. 


Group Areas Act (1950) Designated land, mostly in urban 
areas, for ownership and occupation according to race; white 
suburbs were established near the central and business dis- 
tricts of the cities while black townships were established on 
the outskirts.* 


Mixed Marriages and Immorality Act (1950) Extended the 
ban on interracial marriage by prohibiting sexual relations be- 
tween whites and people of other racial groups, including Col- 
oureds. Repealed in 1985. 


Population Registration Act (1950) Required the system- 
atic classification of people into one of three racial categories: 
white, African or Coloured; these later evolved into four main 
categories (white, African, Asian and Coloured), with Col- 
oureds and Africans subdivided by ethnicity.* 


Suppression of Communism Act (1950) Made the Com- 
munist party and groups that had aims similar to com- 
munism illegal and banned (that is, placed under virtual 
house arrest) people who ‘‘furthered the aims of com- 
munism’’; communism was defined as any doctrine that at- 
tempted to bring about political, industrial, social or 
economic change in South Africa by promoting disorder or by 


encouraging hostility between whites and nonwhites. The 
ban on the Communist party and restrictions on 33 anti- 
apartheid organizations were lifted in 1990, but the law 
has not yet been repealed. 


Bantu Authorities Act (1951) Nominally granted greater 
autonomy to the African-Reserves by providing for the estab- 
lishment of tribal, regional and territorial authorities with 
limited powers of self-government; all authorities were to be 
appointed by the South African government. 


Reservation of Separate Amenities Act (1953) Required 
separate amenities (that is, public facilities like parks, recrea- 
tion areas, transportation, government services) for different 
races and decreed that the standards for these amenities 
need not be equal. Repealed in 1990. 


Bantu Education Act (1953) Segregated education, making 
black education subject to the Native Affairs, Department 
rather than the Education Department, and increased govern- 
ment control over curriculum and resources to prevent 
blacks from receiving education for jobs traditionally reserved 
for whites. 


Public Safety Act (1953) Gave commissioned police of- 
ficers and magistrates the power summarily to arrest without 
trial or judicial review anyone suspected of committing or in- 
tending to commit an offense, or of having information relat- 
ing to an offense; it allowed a state of emergency to be de- 
clared for up to one year. 


Terrorism Act (1967) Permitted the police to detain in- 
definitely suspected terrorists or those presumed to have in- 


_ formation about terrorism. 


Internal Security Act (1976) Revamped the Suppression of 
Communism Act of 1950 by permitting the preventive deten- 
tion of anyone the government considered a danger to state 
security or the maintenance of public order. It was revised in 
1982 so that it effectively terminated lawful opposition by 
black organizations, curtailed freedom of speech and expand- 
ed police authority to hold detainees incommunicado for ex- 
tended periods without judicial intervention. 


*In February, 1991, South African President F.W. de Klerk asked Parliament to repeal these acts. 


Sources: Roger Omond, The Apartheid Handbook: A Guide to South Africa's Everyday Racial Politics (Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd., 
1985), J. Gus Liebenow, African Politics: Crises and Challenges (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1986), and Pauline Baker, 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 





white states-[which then included Rhodesia, Angola, 
Mozambique and Namibia]... [and] broadening 
the scope of relations and contacts 
gradually... .? i 


our 


The assumption of white impregnability proved 
false, not only in the former British and Portuguese 
colonies, but in South Africa as well. Accumulated 
internal and external pressures forced the South 


African, government to recalculate basic policies 


and principles that had been in force for 40years. 
These pressures included a resilient black resist- 
ance, a weakened economy, overextended. military 
involvement in the region, market demands and, 
strikingly, international economic sanctions. Com- 
bined with the diminished threat of communism at 
the end of the cold war, these factors exposed the 
myth of the. laager.3 Pressure provoked a retreat 
from apartheid, which was precisely the intended 
effect. 

The extreme right wing ensures that no white 
regime, however reformist, will go too far or too 
fast. Closely associated with the myth of the laager 
was the idea that the far right— reactionary ele- 
ments in the security forces, commercial farmers 
and blue-collar workers who represented the tradi- 
tional support base: of the National party — would 
ensure that no white government would negotiate 


with the ANC, agree to give blacks the right to vote, > 


or move away from guarantees of “group rights,” a 
euphemism for white privilege. Indeed, for decades 
conventional wisdom held that power sharing with 
blacks could not be realized until well into the 
twenty-first century. 

The right-wing constituency continues to haunt 
the process, as seen in foot-dragging by the govern- 
ment on the implementation of joint agreements, 
continuing apartheid rhetoric and thinking, and 
failure to get to the heart of controversial issues like 
the so-called “third force” alleged to be promoting 
violence. Nevertheless, President de Klerk has 


moved further and faster than any previous South . 


African head of state, surprising many including 
the ANC. For example, in 1990 he legalized the 
South African Communist party (SACP) as well as 
nearly three dozen other anti-apartheid organiza- 


This quotation refers to Option Two in a policy paper that 
laid out several options: Option Two was ultimately adopted, 
although this was kept secret at the time. While the administra- 
tion of President Jimmy Carter did not explicitly accept the as- 
sumption, it also shunned putting pressure on South Africa, 
recognizing that there was then little public support for a more 
aggressive posture. President Ronald Reagan’s administration, 
however, picked up on this tack. During the debate over sanc- 
tions, the assumption was finally rejected by the Congress. 

3Details on the factors leading up to the breakthrough are dis- 
cussed in Pauline H. Baker, “South Africa on the Move,” Current 
History, May, 1990. 
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tions rather than lifting the ban selectively; in 1991 
he announced to Parliament his intention to seek 
the repeal of all apartheid legislation, not just the 
Group Areas Act and the Land Acts, which he led 
most observers to believe was his limit. And de 
Klerk has been flexible when it has been politically 
advantageous, reversing himself on the pace of 
privatization, a central National party policy plat- 
form, and accepting the need for a multiparty con- 
ference, an idea he had previously rejected. De 
Klerk, who comes from the conservative wing of the 
National party and has an impeccable Afrikaner 
pedigree, has shattered the stereotype of the reac- 
tionary Afrikaner. 

The extent to which his actions challenge tradi- 
tional white attitudes has been demonstrated by his 

. decision to rescind the Population Registration Act, 
the law that laid the foundation for nearly all other 
racial statutes and programs of the last 40 years. 
Notwithstanding the provision that the repeal of 
this act would be accompanied by the adoption of 
temporary transitional measures—ostensibly in 

- order to hold by-elections for the existing tricameral 
Parliament, but more likely in order to hold a white 
referendum on the final settlement—this decision 
has far-reaching constitutional implications that cut 
to the core of white rule. 

' The Population Registration Act requires the 
classification by race of every person at birth. If the 
act is rescinded, there can be no explicit race-based 
provisions in a new constitution, no immutable en- 
trenchment of “group rights” defined by race and no 
whites-only general elections in the future. De 
Klerk is not bargaining for a breathing space for 
whites, after which anything can happen; he is seek- 
ing durable, universal protections that will ensure 
whites a full role in the country rather than the 
status of a merely tolerated minority. Moreover, 
since there cannot be another whites-only general 
election, he has committed the government to a set- 
tlement deadline of 1994, when the term of the ex- 
isting government expires. De Klerk could not have 
made such commitments that fly in the face of core 
apartheid orthodoxy unless he were confident that 

. the threat from the right was contained. 

The South African government is so discred- 
ited by apartheid that the international commu- 
nity will await the achievement of majority rule 
before lifting international sanctions, boycotts 
and policies isolating South Africa. Few countries 
have suffered the international ostracism South 
Africa has endured because of domestic policies and 
few have paid as high a price financially. The 
United States, which set the pace on this issue dur- 
ing the 1980s, brought home the point after a bitter 
national debate that resulted in congressional 
enactment in 1986 of economic sanctions, the 
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toughest measures taken against South Africa by 
any major Western country. This was the first time 
that Pretoria had received an unmistakable 
message from a rnajor foreign power that South 
Africa, as a matter of law, would have to pay for 
withholding the political rights of its black citizens.# 
From that point forward, it became apparent that, 
whatever evasive actions Pretoria took, the interna- 
tional noose would inexorably tighten and could not 
be untied without a fundamental political break- 
through. 

De Klerk’s reforms have been such a bak 
through. The European Community agreed in De- 
cember, 1990, to lift its voluntary ban on new in- 
vestment in South Africa as soon as the Group 
Areas Act and the Land Acts are repealed. De 
Klerk received red-carpet treatment on visits to six 
sub-Saharan African . countries: Mozambique, 
Zaire, Zambia, Madagascar, Senegal and Ivory 
Coast. By February, 1991, Pretoria had established 
13 new trade missions, 7 in East Europe and 6 in 
Africa. Denmark and Sweden, among the most ar- 
dent supporters of sanctions, gave the green light to 
corporations in their countries to invest in South 
Africa. And the Soviet Union agreed to open. low- 
level diplomatic relations with South Africa and 
concluded a $5-billion diamond deal with De Beers, 
the South African corporate giant, despite 
Moscow’s rhetorical adherence to sanctions and its 
support of the ANC. 

“President F.W. de Klerk’s initiatives,” reported 
London’s Financial Times, “have brought [South 
African exporters]... to the threshold of nor- 
malized trade relations.”5 Barriers in sports, 
cultural affairs and business are also coming down. 
Andrew Young, the former United States ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations (UN) who is chairman of 
the Atlanta Olympic Organizing Committee, said 
that he believed “South Africa could be in good 
enough shape to be in Atlanta in 1996” for the 
Olympic summer games.® 

These openings occurred despite strenuous ANC 
efforts to persuade the international community to 
retain economic sanctions until further political 


*Editor’s note: In early February, 1991, Winnie Mandela 
and seven men who worked as her bodyguards were brought 
before a Johannesburg court on kidnapping and assault 
charges. The charges stemmed from a December, 1988, inci- 
dent in which four Soweto youths suspected of being police in- 
formants were allegedly beaten by, the bodyguards and 
Mandela; one of the youths died. 

The contents of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1986 are summarized in Pauline H. Baker, United States and 
South Africa: The Reagan Years (New York: Ford Foundation- 
Foreign Policy Association, 1989), appendix D. 

5 Financial Times, February 28, 1991, p. 9. 

S Washington Post, October 11, 1990, p. E1. 

7Ibid., June 27, 1990, p. A15. 


progress was made. By moving ahead, foreign gov- 
ernment are distancing themselves from the ANC, 
signaling greater acceptance of the white govern- 
ment and showing extraordinary confidence in ne- 
gotiations years before majority rule has been 
achieved. 


MYTHS ABOUT BLACKS 

Because of its sweeping popular support and 
its links to the South African Communist party, 
the ANC will strive to make South Africa a one- 
party Marxist state. The South African govern- 
ments demonization of the ANC distorted and 
oversimplified the image of the organization; for 
decades the ANC was portrayed as a monolithic lib- 
eration movement driven by radical elements and 
dedicated to authoritarian domination. More than 
anything else, fear of a one-party Marxist state 
under black rule hardened white resistance to 
power sharing and negotiations. This legacy lives 
on in the white right wing, which continues to ac- 
cuse the ANC of being an authoritarian organiza- 
tion controlled by Moscow. 

The ANC remains South Africa’s leading anti- 
apartheid organization, but it certainly is not the 
only one. Many analysts doubt that the ANC will 
win an overwhelming majority in an election, much 
less eliminate all opposition; in any event, both the 
ANC and the Communist party have conceded the 
principle of a multiparty system. The belief that the 
ANC could impose monolithic control, even if that 
were its objective, seems fanciful in light of its 
diverse composition and internecine rivalries. This 
was illustrated by sharp differences within the ANC 
over kidnapping and assault charges brought 
against Nelson Mandela’s wife, Winnie, during her 
trial in 1991.* And in a revealing interview while in 
the United States, Nelson Mandela explained that 
the ANC was 

formed as a parliament of the African people. Right 
from the start, up to now the ANC is a coalition, if 
you want, of people of various political affiliations. 
Some will support free enterprise, others socialism. 
We are united solely by our determination to oppose 
racial oppression. That is the only thing that unites 
us. . . . [AJny question approaching ideology would 
split the organization from top to bottom.’ 

The Communist party, which began working 
with the ANC in the 1940's, still clings to a socialist 

(Continued on page 232) 
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“Nigeria's third quest for democracy will have the advantages of an increasingly resourceful 
and independent civil soctety, a strong cultural commitment to liberty and widespread disillu- 
stonment with the military as an answer to the country’s problems.” 


Nigeria’s Third Quest for Democracy 


. By:Larry DIAMOND 
Senior Research Fellow, Hoover Institution 


IGERIA is moving back to civilian rule. De- 
spite persistent ethnic conflict, increased 
religious tension, continuing economic 
stagnation and nagging doubt that the military real- 
ly intends to relinquish power; the transition to 
democracy is proceeding inexorably toward its 
scheduled conclusion in October, 1992. Barring an 
unforeseen disaster, Nigeria will then try for the 
_ third time in its three decades of independence to 
operate a democratic system successfully, 
The five years of transition to the Third Republic 


under military President Ibrahim Babangida have . 


been marked by daring policy experimentation and 
intense political controversy, as the regime has im- 
plemented simultaneously one of the most far- 
reaching programs to restructure an economy in 
Africa and one of the most elaborate transitions to 
democracy in history. The interaction’ between 
these two transitions in the context of endemic 
political corruption has had much to do with the 
contradictory nature of the transition process: at 
once democratic and repressive; popular and elitist; 
novel and familiar; promising and depressing. 
General Babangida cultivated an image as a lib- 
eral democratic reformer in his first years in office. 
The public had welcomed his overthrow in 1985 of 
the military dictatorship headed by Generals Mu- 
‘hammadu Buhari and Tunde Idiagbon, and the 
many liberal steps he took in its wake. Among these 
actions were the release of detained journalists and 
critics, the review of the detentions of hundreds of 
former politicians and the withdrawal of the nox- 
ious Decree Number 4, which had shackled the 
press. They also included Babangida’s rejection of a 
$2.5-billion International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


‘For more on Nigeria from the fall of the Second: Republic in 
the December, 1983, coup to 1989, see Larry Diamond, 
“Nigeria: Pluralism, Statism and the Struggle for Democracy,” 
in Larry Diamond et al., Democracy in Developing Countries, Vol. 2: 
Africa (Boulder, Col.: Lynne Rienner, 1988), pp. 55-60, 75-85; 
and Jon Kraus, “Economic Adjustment and Regime Creation 
in Nigeria,” Current History, May, 1989. . has 

*P. Chudi Uwazurike, “Confronting Potential Breakdown: 
The Nigerian Redemocratisation Process in Critical Perspec- 
tive,” Journal of Modem African Studies, vol. 28, no. 1 (1990), 
p. 64. . oa 
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loan after overwhelming public opposition was ex- 
pressed and the appointment of distinguished 
members to a political bureau (or Politburo) that 


‘would tour the country and elicit suggestions on the 


shape of what he called the “new political order.” 
But Babangida and his military government’s re- 
lationship with the press began to sour when 
crusading Newswatch editor Dele Giwa was 
assassinated by a parcel bomb in October, 1986—a 
case that remains unsolved. The implementation of 
harsh economic measures in 1986 and 1987 brought 
the regime into frequent confrontation with ar- 
ticulate urban groups, especially those representing 
students, intellectuals and labor. During 1988, the 
military government took over the affairs of the sole 
trade union confederation, the Nigeria Labour 
Congress (NLC), closed 32 institutions of higher 
learning after riots protesting the partial removal of 
the petroleum subsidy, and then banned all strikes 
and demonstrations, along with the NLC and the 
National Association of Nigerian Students. ! 
Repression and confrontation have been an im- 
portant part of the political transition, but not the 


. only part. For more than five years they have alter- 


nated and coexisted with political reform and in- 
novation. The transition timetable, drawn up 
largely in response to a report from the Politburo, 
began in the third quarter of 1987 with the estab- 
lishment of a National Electoral Commission and 
the appointment of a 46-member Constitution 
Review Committee to draft a revision of the 1979 


„constitution (on the basis of the Politburo “blue- 
_ print,” as revised in a government white paper). 


In 1987, local government elections were held on 
a nonpartisan basis; though marred by adminis- 
trative foul-ups, political controversies and sporadic 
rioting, the elections produced the first popularly 
elected officials of the transition.? In February, 
1988, a constituent assembly was established 
through appointment and indirect election “to 
deliberate upon” the proposed draft-of the constitu- 
tion and to recommend a constitution to the Armed 
Forces Ruling Council (AFRC), which it did in 
April, 1989. 

The constitution that emerged from this three- 
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year process is in many respects similar to the 1979 
constitution. It retains the presidentialism and mul- 
tistate federalism of the Second Republic 
(1979-1983), along with the requirement that 
political parties and presidential appointments 
“reflect the federal character” of Nigeria by drawing 
from states and ethnic groups across the country. 
Proposals to create many more states (thereby only 
strengthening the center) were wisely rejected; only 
2 have been added, making a total of 21 states. The 
military also rejected proposals from the Politburo 
and constituent assembly to write into the constitu- 
tion a socialist or welfare ideology and a ban on 
future coups. Indeed, in inaugurating the con- 
stituent assembly, President Babangida ruled a 
number of elements nonnegotiable, including 
federalism, presidentialism, the two-party system, 
basic freedoms, state neutrality on religion and the 
sweeping ban he had imposed on the participation 
of virtually all former politicians and high public of- 
ficials in party politics during the transition. 

Nevertheless, the “new political order” contains 
some important innovations, and in this sense it 
follows a long historical tradition of revising the 
constitution to remedy the country’s political prob- 
lems. Probably the most striking innovation is the 
mandatory two-party system recommended by the 
Politburo. This was a compromise between the cyn- 
icism and disgust with the corrupt, abusive political 
parties of the past and the grudging recognition that 
only a two-party system could allow for the mean- 
ingful competition of interests in a modern democ- 
racy. Also important is the enhanced power of local 
government, which increased its share of federal 
revenue from 10 to 15 percent, with enlarged 
responsibility for services and other provisions that 
may make local governments autonomous for the 
first time. 

The effort to reverse the flow of power and turn it 
back to the grass roots coincides with a comprehen- 
sive effort to create a new Nigerian political culture. . 
In September, 1987, the Directorate for Social 
Mobilization was inaugurated, under the acronym 
MAMSER (Mass Mobilization for Self-Reliance, 
Economic Recovery and Social Justice). In the past 
three years, it has sponsored rallies, lectures, radio 
advertisements, drama troupes, school programs, 
curriculum development and other media presenta- 
tions in an attempt to educate Nigerians about the 
mechanics and requirements of democracy in the 
Third Republic. This has included appeals to 
Nigerians to reject ethnic and religious bigotry, ex- 
ercise their democratic rights, and “identify, ex- 


3Tade Akin Aina, “The Social Consequences of SAP” (Paper 
presented to the Conference on Democratic Transition and 
Structural Adjustment in Nigeria, Hoover Institution, Stan- 
ford, Cal., August 27-29, 1990), p. 23. 


pose, and reject corruption in all facets of Nigeria’s 
national life.” During 1990 a new Center for Demo- 
cratic Studies trained thousands of newly elected 
party and local government officials in democratic 
principles and practice. 


ECONOMIC PAIN 

MAMSER’s appeals for a new democratic ethic 
in Nigeria rang increasingly hollow for a great 
many Nigerians when juxtaposed with the suffering 
caused by structural adjustment and the corruption 
that prevailed at every level of the regime. The tran- 
sition to democracy has unfolded in the midst of the 
most profound and prolonged economic depression 
in Nigeria’s three decades of independence. This 
depression began with the plunge in oil income dur- 
ing the final two years (1982-1983) of the Second. 
Republic. It produced four successive years of 
negative growth of the gross domestic product 
(GDP) and an especially sharp decline in manufac- 
turing before Babangida formally announced his 
Structural Adjustment Program (SAP) in June, 
1986. Nevertheless, as the naira (N), the national 
currency, was cut loose to find its value first in a 
two-tiered and then in a unified foreign exchange 
market, it plummeted to a level that devastated ur- 
ban workers in particular. From well over parity 
with the United States dollar during the Second 
Republic, the’ naira’s value fell from four or five 
naira to the dollar in 1987 to more than seven naira 
to the dollar in mid-1989. In early 1991 the naira 
traded at around ten to the dollar, continuing a slow 
descent that gnaws at the living standards of the 
middle class. 

A top professor's salary of N27,000, worth rough- 
ly $30,000 when Babangida assumed power in 
1985, plunged to less than $4,000 in value by 1989; 
and a full professor or higher level civil servant did 
not earn more than three-fourths that amount. 
Under structural adjustment, salaried workers in 
the public sector (whose income has remained 
frozen while fringe benefits have been reduced) 
have lost virtually all hope of being able to purchase 
a car, or to travel or educate their children abroad. 
Even the most basic elements of a middle class life 
have become painful to maintain, with market 
reforms increasing electricity costs by some 300 per- 
cent and telephone costs by roughly 900 percent.’ 
In response, thousands of salaried profes- 
sionals — doctors, nurses, pilots, engineers, profes- 
sors — have fled abroad for better paying jobs. 

Frustration for the middle class became real suf- 
fering among the urban lower classes, who were af- 
fected not only by the drastic devaluation but per- 
haps even more by other elements of SAP like the 
decontrol of agricultural producer prices, the re- 
trenchment in the public sector workforce and in 


private industry, and the reduction of subsidies in 
petroleum, transportation and other consumer 
goods and services. Commuters in the sprawling 
megalopolis of Lagos were walking as much as 12 
miles a day to and from work because of rampant 
breakdowns and price inflation in public and pri- 
vate transport. After the heady gains of the oil- 
boom era, urban wages plunged to the equivalent of 
a few hundred dollars a year. Workers were hard- 
pressed to feed and clothe their families, just as 
public schools and hospitals began to charge for 
their services again. Food prices increased an 
estimated 50 percent in 1988 and signs of malnutri- 
tion reemerged.* l 

In much of the country, education became a 
holding operation; schools did not have books or 
desks or even basic supplies like chalk and paper, 
not to mention scientific equipment. As facilities 
deteriorated and enrollment continued to in- 
crease—driven by an annual population growth 
rate estimated at 3.5 percent that will double the 
demand for goods and services in 20 years — univer- 
sity students found themselves living in appallingly 
crowded and poorly maintained hostels. 

SAP had some positive effects: some crop yields 
increased, cocoa production temporarily boomed, 
and the country’s balance of payments improved. 

_ However, industrial production continued at less 
than half capacity, and agriculture in general failed 
-to take off as anticipated.5 With the urban poor 
forced into a struggle for survival and with political- 
ly assertive students, intellectuals and professionals 
increasingly bitter, violent urban or student protest 
was to be expected. 

Yet no one was prepared for the outpouring of 
fury against SAP that began in Benin City on May 
25, 1989, and quickly spread throughout the coun- 
try, clatming more than 50 lives and causing 
millions in property damage. Protesting SAP and 


4Qne sample of two-year-old children in Lagos and sur- 
rounding rural areas in 1988-1989 found that half were stunted 
by malnutrition and two percent were “wasted.” Conditions in 
many areas of the country may be worse. An informal survey in 
1988 indicated that hospitals reported a 200 percent increase in 
the number of children suffering from kwashiorkor. See West 
Africa (London), October 17-23, 1988, p. 1966. 

5Thomas J. Biersteker, “The Relationship Between Econom- 
ic and Political Reforms: Structural Adjustment and the 
Political Transition in Nigeria” (Paper presented to the Con- 
ference on Democratic Transition, Hoover Institution, August 
27-29, 1990), pp. 62-63. 

5Newswatch (Lagos), July 24, 1989, p. 18. 

Ibid., March 19, 1990, pp. 10-15; African Concord (Lagos), 
March 26, 1990, pp. 28-34; This Week (Lagos), April 2, 1990, 
pp. 8-15. 

8J. Isawa Elaigwu, “Prospects for a Democratic Polity in 
Nigeria: The Ballot Box and the Barracks” (Paper presented to 
the Conference on Democratic Transition and Structural Ad- 
justment in Nigeria, Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 
Lagos, January 9-12, 1991), p. 19. 
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related grievances, university students took to the 
streets. They were seen joined by schoolchildren, 
workers, frustrated job seekers, hawkers and thugs. 
Chanting “SAP must go!” and “Babangida must 
go!” they attacked and sometimes torched not only 
government property but also anyone who did not 
express solidarity—and, at times, anything com- 
bustible. 

What most angered critics of SAP was the in- 
equitable distribution of the burdens of the 
economic adjustment. “In a country where it is 
gradually becoming difficult for people to eat, 
million-naira houses are springing up everyday,” 
they said, and “wealth is openly flaunted.”6 
Significantly, the immediate catalyst for the riots 
appears to have been two handbills purportedly 
documenting corruption and fantastic wealth hid- 
den overseas on the part of President Babangida 
and his deputy in the military government, chief of 
general staff (now Vice President) Admiral Au- 
gustus Aikhomu., Although at least one of the hand- 
bills was factually incorrect (falsely alleging that 
United States-based Ebony magazine had published 
an exposé on the President), the rumors rang true 
for a public that had seen mounting evidence of cor- 
ruption and high living on the part of high-ranking 
military officers. A Lagos minister expressed a 
popular sentiment when, in a church service 
launching the week-long independence anniversary 
celebrations in 1988, he declared before an au- 
dience of top government officials: 


The only people who have a present and a future are 
the children of the military men, the politicians and all 
who are [on] the bandwagon of the corrupt aristo- 
cratic society. Nothing has changed. Nothing. There 
is so much fraud, corruption and looting of the na- 
tional treasury. 


By March, 1990, resentment of official corrup- 
tion was building to a crescendo. Leading news- 
weeklies ran cover stories on corruption, detailing 
incidents of misappropriation of funds, abuse of 
contract awards, payment of huge “mobilization 
fees” on contracts in advance of any work, and a 
wide array of financial irregularities uncovered by 
the federal auditor-general.? Serious scandals 
enveloped the military governments of four states, 
including Cross River, where a “state redemption 
movement” had been formed to document and pro- 
test official malfeasance. The President was occa- 
sionally forced by public outcry to retire military 
governors, and in March, 1990, he created an inter- 
nal panel to monitor their performance. But the fre- 
quent shuffling of Babangida’s governors and min- 


isters became a source of cynicism, as “it was not a 


hidden fact” that military officers had lobbied 


shamelessly for these lucrative positions.® 
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THE DESCENT INTO POLITICAL CRISIS 

General Babangida’s political base narrowed as 
disaffection with SAP and widespread corruption 
grew through 1988 and 1989. Unfortunately, the 
regime’s response to growing criticism was not to 
launch another national dialogue but rather to 
repress debate and punish dissenters. In June, 
1989, Gani Fawehinmi, a lawyer who had tried to 
bring charges against state security officials for the 
murder of Newswatch editor Giwa, was arrested 
along with veteran social critics Michael Imoudu 
and Tai Solarin. The three were arrested after they 
refused to heed the warnings of the State Security 
Service (SSS) not to hold a planned conference on 
“The Alternative to SAP.” Although Imoudu and 
Solarin were quickly released, Fawehinmi was re- 
moved to a remote SSS detention center, where he 
spent several weeks under extremely harsh condi- 
tions. 

Journalists have also frequently been victims of 
Decree Number 2, which authorizes the military 
government to detain without trial people who 
threaten “state security.” Detainees under the 
decree have included journalists reporting on cor- 
ruption stories, student and union leaders promi- 
nent in anti-SAP protests, and a businessman who 
claimed to have paid $500,000 into the Swiss bank 
account of Vice President Aikhomu for his assis- 
tance in a business deal. In a March, 1990, special 
report, Nigeria’s Civil Liberties Organisation 
estimated that several thousand Nigerians had been 
detained under the decree during Babangida’s five 
years in office. 

With the increasing incidence of repression also 
came a chilling expansion in the size, role and 
autonomy of the state security network. Dissidents 
were “abducted” and detained, and university cam- 
puses and dissident organizations were believed to 
be widely infiltrated by SSS agents. By the spring of 
1990, there was a climate of fear and apprehension 
in the country. The public was also anxious about 
the purpose. of a new National Guard that was to be 
organized to back up the police in riot control. _ 

A key element in the public’s anxiety was the 
Guard’s direct responsibility to the President. 
Through 1989 and the early months of 1990, con- 
cern mounted over the unprecedented accumula- 
tion and centralization of presidential power. Hav- 
ing emerged as the most articulate, dynamic and 
resourceful politician ever to head a Nigerian gov- 
ernment, Babangida was beginning to appear to 
many Nigerians as the country’s first real dictator. 
Doubts emerged that he intended to return the 
presidency to civilians after October, 1992. 

On October 7, 1989, President Babangida 





%Uwazurike, op. cit., p. 66. 


stunned the nation by announcing a decision of the 
AFRC not to register any of the 13 associations that 
had applied for recognition as one of Nigeria’s two 
political parties. Instead, he declared, the govern- 
ment would create two new parties—the Social 
Democratic party (SDP) and the National Repub- 
lican Convention (NRC), one “a little to the left” 
and the other “a little to the right.” The decision also 
significantly pushed back the transition timetable, 
postponing partisan local government elections one 
year, to late 1990, and state elections to late 1991. 
Suspicions that the President intended to exercise 
control over both parties were not put to rest by his 
detailed and impassioned “presentation of evidence 
and arguments to prove the continuing influence of 
ethnicity, regionalism, money and false claims in 
the party-registration exercise.”® 

The following month, appeals began to appear 
regularly in newspaper advertisements, letters and 
editorials urging Babangida to rethink the 1992 
transition date; the appeals asked him to stay in of- 
fice to ensure the success of his economic and 
political reforms—even until the year 2000, if 
necessary. The creation of the National Guard, 
Babangida’s assumption of personal leadership of 
the Ministry of Defense and a loophole in Decree 
Number 25 that would “not prevent” him from “con- 
tinuing in that office until such time as he is re- 
placed” were all viewed as ominous warning signs 
by those who had not made the appeals. 

As the two new parties were getting off the 
ground, with government-drafted manifestos and 
government-appointed temporary administrators, 
simmering conflicts within the AFRC burst into the 
open. At the end of 1989, Babangida’s second 
government reshuffle within the year went sour. In 
a sweeping December 29 reorganization engineered 
by the President himself, the AFRC was once again 
dissolved. The previous dissolution 10 months 
earlier (challenged unsuccessfully in court) had 
been the first time in 17 years of military ad- 
ministration in Nigeria that the supreme legislative 
organ of the military had been dismissed. Three of 
the four service chiefs were also replaced — another 

(Continued on page 229) 
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“Neither a liberal democracy nor a repressive dictatorship, Kenya is a society under constant 


negotiation and revision.” 


The Politics of Dissent in Kenya 


By PATRICIA STAMP 
Associate Professor of Social Science, York University 


HEN observers seek a prognosis on the 
Wie of African politics, they take 

Kenya’s pulse. Soon after gaining its 
independence in 1963, Kenya was pronounced one 
of Africa’s healthiest nations, both economically 
and politically. Optimistic diagnoses saw the coun- 
try as a herald of an African brand of parliamentary 
democracy, as the pioneer of African agrarian 
capitalism, or as sub-Saharan Africa’s first East 
Asian-style economic miracle in the making. More 
pessimistic assessments, particularly during the 
1980s, saw an ailing body politic and an economy 
that was finally losing its immunity to maladies suf- 
fered elsewhere in Africa. 

The start of the 1990’s found Kenya on the ex- 
amining table once again. On ‘the positive side, 
there was a surge of popular pressure for demo- 
cratic reform, which was met by some responsive 
gestures from President Daniel arap Moi and the 
Kenya African National Union (KANU), the rul- 
ing party. On the negative side, the regime resorted 
to its old tactics of detaining dissidents without trial 
and violently suppressing public demonstrations; 
moreover, two popular leaders, a bishop and a 
Cabinet minister, met unexplained, violent deaths. 
These events were set against a backdrop of turmoil 
the Persian Gulf crisis created for Kenya’s oil- 
dependent economy. 

Rather than asking when and how the “Kenyan 
miracle” will fail, political analysts should consider 
why the society has not faltered. Kenya’s resilience 
lies not only in the vigor of its political institutions, 
but in its capacity to stage debates about the coun- 


1See Michael Lofchie, “Kenya: Still an Economic Miracle?” 
Current History, May, 1990; and Michael Maren, “Kenya: The 
Dissolution of Democracy,” Current History, May, 1987. 

2Weekly Review (Nairobi), December 21, 1990, p. 4. Many of 
the quotations in this article are drawn from various issues of 
this journal. Ag 

3For earlier analyses of these themes, see Patricia Stamp, 
“Kenya: The Echoing Footsteps,” Current History, March, 1982, 
and Stamp, “Kenyas Year of Discontent,” Curent History, 
March, 1983. 

+A Kenyan commentator asserted that KANU had become a 
“Stalinist” party and had deliberately emulated Soviet party 
practices. Personal communication with an anonymous source, 
Nairobi, July, 1989. i 


try’s cultural attitudes and beliefs. The events of 
1990, and episodes in Kenya’s recent past, reveal 
the complex relationship between repression and 
democracy in Kenya under Moi. 


“A TUMULTUOUS YEAR” 

In the words of the Kenyan news journal, the 
Weekly Review, 1990 was “a tumultuous year” during 
which “fast-moving events kept the political temper- 
ature at fever pitch.”? All the recurrent themes of 
Kenyan political crisis and response were played 
out in rapid succession.3 The issue of a multiparty 
system, muted since the de jure establishment of a 
one-party state in 1982, received renewed popular 
attention with the fall of one-party states in East 
Europe. The protest against single-party rule began 
in a Nairobi Presbyterian pulpit on New Years Day 
and progressed to a national debate, led first by 
outspoken priests and then by former Cabinet 
ministers Kenneth Matiba and Charles Rubia, two 
of Kenya’s most experienced politicians. The pro- 
test reached a climax in July with the arrest of 
Matiba, Rubia and other multiparty advocates, 
and the bloody suppression of riots in Nairobi, 
Nakuru and several Central Province towns. 

The political debate contained the familiar com- 
plaint that freedom of speech was being denied and 
the popular will was being manipulated. KANU 
came under direct fire for its repressive tactics, un- 
democratic procedures and lack of public account- 
ability. Implicit in this criticism was a challenge to 
President Moi himself, the architect of KANU in its 
present form. 

A new chapter in Kenya’s saga of political assas- 
sination added to the tension. Robert Ouko, the in- 
ternationally known foreign minister, was killed in 
mysterious circumstances in mid-February. He ap- 
parently left his country home during the night of 
February 12, and on February 16, his burnt corpse 
was found in the bush three kilometers away. After 
an attempted cover-up (the government suggested 
that Ouko had committed suicide), there was 
speculation that the government had conspired to 
assassinate Ouko in order to remove a political 
competitor. 

The murder was an eerie replay of the July, 
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1969, assassination of Finance Minister Tom 
Mboya, Kenya’s second most powerful politician 
after President Jomo Kenyatta. Like Ouko, Mboya 
was a “favorite son” of the Luo, a major ethnic 
group whose aspirations to national leadership have 
been frustrated under both the Kenyatta and Moi 
regimes. It is widely believed that the Kenyatta 
` regime was implicated in both Mboya’s death and 
the assassination of a populist Member of Parlia- 
ment (MP), J.M. Kariuki, in March,- 1975. 
(Mboya was seen as a threat to the dominance of 
Kenyatta’s Kikuyu ethnic group; Kariuki, himself a 
Kikuyu, challenged the power of Kenyatta’s 
family.) 

As in 1969 and 1975, the assassination of a 
popular leader in 1990 led to widespread anger. 
Moi, a member of the Kalenjin, a smaller and less 
cohesive ethnic group that has neither the education 
nor the material resources of the Kikuyu or the 
Luo, has had a.more difficult task in maintaining 
legitimacy than did Kenyatta. Kenyatta simply had 
to keep the Luo at bay. But Moi has had to pursue 
alliances with other, smaller groups, playing the 
country’s two chief ethnic groups off against each 
other. Containing the formerly dominant Kikuyu 
-without arousing them to revolt, he has maintained 
the Luo as quiescent allies, supportive of his regime 
but not powerful enough to defy it. 

Luo outrage at Ouko’s assassination threatened 
the ethnic power balance Moi had achieved. Moi 
‘needed to avoid a resurgence of Luo militancy or, 
worse, an opposition alliance between the Kikuyu 
and Luo (close collaboration between Kikuyu and 
Luo church leaders in the multiparty debate sug- 
gests that such an alliance is not an impossibility). 
To allay public misgivings about government com- 
plicity in Ouko’s death and to placate the Luo, the 
government requested investigative assistance from 
Britain’s New Scotland Yard. Suspicion was further 


fueled, however, when the government kept the’ 


report from Scotland Yard’s three-month investiga- 
tion under wraps. Instead, late in the year the 
government set up a judicial commission of inquiry 
into Ouko’s death; the inquiry was expected to con- 
tinue long into 1991. 

In the midst of the Ouko affair, a controversial 
church leader, Anglican bishop Alexander Muge, 


5In 1986 the party had introduced a system of “queue voting” 
as a method of nominating candidates for civic and parliamen- 
tary elections. Only KANU party members could vote — they 
would do so by physically lining up behind their candidate at 
nomination meetings; any candidate who thus obtained at least 
70 percent of the “queue vote” was declared the constituency’s 
elected representative. In the 1988 general election, the system 
disenfranchised many Kenyans, putting politicians in office 
with a small minority of party-approved voters. There were also 
chargés of voter coercion and election rigging. 


died in a mysterious car accident. The events before 
and after his death on August 14 were pure melo- 
drama. Muge, a member of the Luhyia ethnic 
group of western Kenya, became well known in 
early August when he claimed that a clique of 
powerful and corrupt ministers had isolated Presi- 
dent Moi from public opinion and was feeding him 
false information. Just before the crash, Peter 
Okondo, the minister for labor, warned the bishop 
that if he set foot in his home district of Busia to 
spread such accusations, he “will see fire and may 
not leave alive.” The crash occurred as Muge left 
the Luhyia district after an open-air sermon in 
which he proclaimed, “Let Okondo know that my 
innocent blood will haunt him forever.” 

A hasty High Court trial proceeded over the pro- 
tests of Muge’s widow, who demanded that the 
promised public inquest into her husband’s death 
be held first. The truck driver who killed Muge was 
convicted of dangerous driving and jailed. Whether 
the crash was in fact murder or an accident is beside 
the point; the belief that Okondo’s threat had been 
carried out took firm root. Okondo was forced to 
resign for having a “loose tongue,” but the political 
damage caused by his threat had been done: yet 
another ethnic group, the Luhyia, had cause for 
suspicion and animosity toward the government. 

The government repeated the refrain that 
dissidents were undermining Kenyan stability and 
security. The surreptitious return of a well-known 
exile, Koigi Wamwere, his dramatic capture in 
Nairobi with a cache of arms in October, and the 
subsequent charges of treason against him and his 
accomplices lent credence to the regime’s claim. 
Sudden demolition strikes against Nairobi slum 
dwellers in May and October, apparently ordered 
by the minister for local government, were linked to 
the activities of Wamwere and his accomplices. 
While callousness toward the urban poor by the 
Kenyan elite has been a constant theme since in- 
dependence, this particularly harsh action must be 
seen in the light of the government’s claim that 
Wamwere and his brother had been inciting city 
hawkers—the chief targets of the demolition 
squads — to disobey the government and “promote 
the violence culture.” 

In an attempt to contain the storm of public 
discontent accompanying these events, KANU 
formed a ten-man committee led by Vice President 
George Saitoti to review the most contentious is- 
sues, like unwarranted party expulsions and the 
queue voting system.® Because of criticism that the 
committee was composed entirely of party hard- 
liners opposed to reform, the President appointed 
nine more members and widened the review man- 
date. Touring the country between July and Au- 
gust, the committee offered citizens as unprece- 


dented opportunity to voice their concerns on 
Kenyan politics, economy and society (it was this 
committee that listened to Bishop Muge’s charges of 
corruption in high places). The President received 
the committee’s report in November and called a 
special KANU delegates conference in early De- 
cember to discuss the report’s findings and its 
recommendations for democratic reform. 

When a majority of the 3,600 delegates to the 
conference opposed the Saitoti committee recom- 
mendation to reinstate the secret ballot in party 
nominations, President Moi preempted their delib- 
erations with his own recommendations, matching 
the committee’s reform agenda and scrapping the 
queue voting system. Moi also announced the 
drafting of a constitutional amendment to restore 
Job security to the attorney general, to the judiciary 
and to senior civil servants — safeguards he himself 
had undermined several years before. 


HOW DOES KENYA SURVIVE? 
By the end of 1990, it appeared that once again 
Kenya had survived political disaster. What ac- 


counts for Kenya’s political staying power? One _ 


reason is economic stability. This stability comes 
from a dominant agrarian elite that is in partner- 
ship with a competent—if internally fractious— 
business elite; both are supported by a well-educa- 
ted bureaucratic elite that runs the nation’s affairs 
efficiently and has the salaried comfort to keep the 
economy stimulated. All have too much to lose 
from withdrawing support from the government, 
regardless of how distasteful its policies are; the 
political disorder and economic decay suffered in 
neighboring countries like Uganda and Somalia are 
ever-present reminders of what might happen to 
Kenya should the government lose its legitimacy 
among the upper and middle classes. 


A patriotic nationalism is thus widespread in ` 


these classes, and few challenge the legitimacy of 
the Kenyan state itself. Opposition to Mois regime, 


SLofchie, op. cit., pp. 210-211; see Kate Currie and Larry 
Ray, “State and Class in Kenya— Notes on the Cohesion of the 
Ruling Class,” Journal of Modern African Studies, vol. 22, no. 4, 
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however, is another matter. The middle class has 
been inventive and persistent in its opposition. 
Herein lies the chief clue to Kenya’s political 
durability: the robust and resilient politics of dissent 
that have characterized Kenyan society since in- 
dependence. In an apparent paradox, the Kenyan 
state retains its legitimacy precisely because of the 
constant political challenges to government by a 
vigorous, more or less loyal, and highly heterogen- 
eous “opposition.”” The coercive ideological and 
political practices of both the Kenyatta and Moi 
regimes, far from containing opposition, have 
created the conditions for a “radical democratic 
politics” that constantly pushes for openness and 
prevents Kenya from becoming a purely repressive 
state.8 This tension between repression and 
democracy, rather than a functioning parliamen- 
tary system or progressive capitalist policies, makes 
Kenya Africa’s “success story”; this is what allows it 
to stave off economic or political disaster in spite of 
dire prognostications. 


NEGOTIATING CHANGE 

This subtle interplay of repressive and demo- 
cratic forces in Kenyan political life cannot be un- 
derstood by viewing society as fixed and unified, 
Rather, society should be perceived as under con- 
stant negotiation; this is as true for seemingly 
established nations like Canada as for the end pro- 
ducts of colonial empire like Kenya and Nigeria. 

To establish political hegemony, the state co-opts 


` popular cultural themes like “development,” “prog- 


ress,” Christian piety and “antitribal” nationalism. 


. Through his invented “philosophy” of Nyayoism 


with its slogan “peace, love and unity,” Moi has ex- 
horted Kenyans to commit themselves to Christian 
and developmentalist virtues, and obedience to 
authority.9 Any opposition to the regime’s policy 
can thus be labeled as opposition to these values 
(Nyayo has now become an adjective denoting po- 
litical correctness or loyalty). In this way, Moi’s 
regime has been able to coax acquiescence from the 
populace and cast a cloak of legitimacy over the 
regime’s suppression of dissent and its increasing 
control over KANU and Parliament. 

However, cultural themes cannot be monopo- 
lized by any one group. In Kenya, the themes of 
piety, progress and national unity can just as easily 


_ be invested with different meanings and placed in 


the service of the opposition. For example, in the 
sermons of pro-democracy priests, Christian piety 
is stripped of the connotations of obedience and 
good behavior that Moi have given it and has been 
imbued with the principles of free will and egalitar- 
ianism, using a synthesis of the teachings of Jesus 
and the writings of John Stuart Mill. 

The clergy may have enjoyed the moral authority 
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to engage freely in political debate while remaining 
relatively immune from reprisal, but ordinary Ken- 
yans have had to be more circumspect. Throughout 
the 1980’s, KANU and the President used Kenya’s 
formal political machinery to define the terms of 
political debate more and more narrowly and to 
determine whose voices could be heard. Parlia- 
ment, which in the Kenyatta years had frequently 
been a forum for open debate, was reduced to being 
a mouthpiece for an increasingly imperious KANU 
leadership. Parliamentarians who had the temerity 
to speak out against the government or KANU 
were severely castigated, were called on to resign or 
were ostracized: 

It is not surprising therefore that Kenyans turned 
to every nonpolitical forum available in order to ex- 
press opposition or fight for their interests. Since the 
political arena was emptied of politics, the political 
appeared in different guises. 


THE PRIESTS AND THE PARTY 

Kenya’s liberation theology was launched in 
August, 1986, at a pastors’ conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Kenya (NCCK) in 
response to KANU’s abolition of secret balloting. 
The 1,200 clergy who attended issued a press 
release condemning the party’s unanimous resolu- 
tion at its annual meeting the week before to in-. 
troduce preliminary. polls and the queuing system of 
voting for all future parliamentary and local elec- 
tions. In the months that followed, Bishop Muge 
and another Anglican bishop, John Okullu, assert- 
ed their right to speak out “when God-given liberties 
are violated.” Muge said that: 


It is the role of the church to stand up against the pres- 
sures of totalitarianism in the name of one-party sys- 
tems and against the detention of political opponents 
without trial. 


Okullu defended himself and his colleagues against 
vituperative attacks by KANU leaders and the 
President's allegation that the clergy were working 
for foreign interests. “I have always sung and 
danced to the tune of my master, Jesus Christ,” he 
declared. 

Anglican, Presbyterian and Catholic priests con- 
tinued to preach democracy from their pulpits over 
the next several years, while facing steady harass- 
ment from KANU and the government. Political 
pressure caused turmoil in the church hierarchies, 
and several churches withdrew from the NCCK. 
The downfall of the Communist regimes in East 
Europe in the latter half of 1989 rejuvenated 


‘This account of the burial is based on Patricia Stamp, 
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Kenya’s liberation theology. On December 31, 
1989, the Reverend Timothy Njoya of the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa, in his New Years ser- 
mon at St. Andrews Church in Nairobi, asked 
political leaders to reconsider their preference for 
“imported” one-party systems. Njoya berated the 
“mistakes of the past decade,” in which “evils were 
converted into habits and culture.” Bishop Okullu, 
in a similar sermon, warned that “dictatorships” 
everywhere faced the same fate as those in East 
Europe. As 1990 progressed, the clergymen called 
for constitutional reform of KANU and a return to 
multiparty democracy; in June the country’s 18 
Catholic bishops issued a pastoral letter, and the 
Archbishop of the Anglican church, Manasse Kur- 
ia, called for an independent commission to over- 
haul KANU. 

By this time, the entire country had caught the 
spirit of the debate. From April until the crackdown 
in July, the arguments for and against a multiparty 
system raged. The government and KANU offi- 
cials defended Kenya’s one-party system on the 
grounds that a multiparty system is divisive and 
leads to fragmentation along ethnic lines (a proposi- 
tion that African thinkers have argued in the past). 
The United States ambassador to Kenya, Smith 
Hempstone, added fuel to the fire by announcing 
that the United States Congress was considering 
linking foreign aid to political reform. When the 
politicians Matiba and Rubia entered the fray in 
June, they immediately became the targets of 
government and party wrath. The President toured 
the country, accusing the multiparty advocates of 
being “mere tribalists.” l 

Kenya’s liberation theology achieved at least part 
of its objective. Although the regime responded to 
the uproar with typically repressive measures, it 
was forced by public pressure to respond to the call 
for reform. The committee chaired by Vice Presi- 
dent Saitoti and the President's endorsement of a 
more democratic structure for the party vindicated 
the efforts of the churchmen. 


A WIDOW’S ORDEAL 

The most fascinating instance of politics in an- 
other guise was a battle between a Kikuyu widow 
and her Luo husband’s clan, fought in the courts 
and the media for five months in 1987.19 S.M. 
Otieno, a prominent criminal lawyer, died intestate 
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Sub-Saharan Africa has recently seen a flurry of democratic openings and popular demand 
Jor an end to authoritarian rule. This author notes, however, that “many obstacles remain to 
creating democracy and maintaining political liberalization in Africa.” 
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widespread demonstrations and demands that 

they alter economic austerity policies and al- 
low multiparty politics and elections. Protests oc- 
curred in countries as disparate as Mozambique 
and Zaire, Gabon and Zambia, Madagascar and 
Guinea, Benin and Algeria. Incumbent govern- 
ments responded with repression, evasion and, 
often, reluctant announcements that single-party 
systems would be dismantled and other political 
parties would be allowed to compete for power. In 
some countries, national consultative meetings 
were held at which a wide range of organizations 
discussed the future political system; elsewhere, 
committees drafted new constitutions. 

Many African governments, however, have 
strongly resisted reduction of their authoritarian 
power, and others have made promises of reform 
that have turned out to be hoaxes. When President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire abolished his country’s 
sole party and announced in response to protests 
that there would be three parties in the future, it 
was clear that there had been no change in a highly 
personalist form of authoritarian rule. Most Ethio- 
pians view with cynicism President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam’s announcement that he will permit opposi- 
tion groups to participate in national politics. Men- 
gistu’s announcement was similar to those made in 
1990 by the leaders of Chad, Somalia and Rwanda, 
who promised democratic reforms only because their 
rule had been weakened by armed insurrection. 

Still, the widespread demands for democracy at- 
test to the strength of the democratic impulse. What 
are the origins and significance of these movements 
toward political liberty and democracy? Will some 
movements be more successful than others? 


: I N 1989 and 1990, many African leaders faced 


‘See country studies on Nigeria, Ghana, Senegal and Ugan- 
da in Larry Diamond, Juan Linz and Seymour Martin Lipset, 
eds., Democracy in Developing Countries, Vol. 2: Africa (Boulder, 
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ton University Press, 1988), pp. 464-496. 

See the chapters on elections in Sierra Leone, Nigeria, 
Zaire, Kenya and Senegal in Fred Hayward, ed., Elections in In- 
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Democratic systems have existed since in- 
dependence in Botswana and Gambia and in the 
Indian Ocean state of Mauritius. In Senegal, 
democratic politics has slowly blossomed since it 
was introduced in 1976. Zimbabwe also saw a 
return to democracy with its independence in 1980, 
although President Robert Mugabe has long 
wanted to create a one-party system and sought to 
do so in 1990 after the merger of the country’s two 
parties. (In August, 1990, a majority on the polit- 
buro of the ruling Zimbabwe African National 
Union rejected Mugabe’s plan for a one-party state, 
citing the failure of such regimes in Africa and East 
Europe.) Democratic systems have operated inter- 
mittently in Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan, Sierra Leone, 
Somalia, Burkina Faso and Benin. In most cases, 
democratic systems became discredited and were 
succeeded by military rule, more rarely by single- 
party authoritarian regimes, and in a few instances 
by radical-populist, quasi-military regimes, as in 
Ghana and Burkina Faso. 

Disillusionment and disappointment with demo- 
cratic government have many sources.! First, the 
government or opposition or both were frequently 
accused of manipulating ethnic, religious or clan 
cleavages to seek political advantage. This occurred 
in Nigeria under the first and second republics and 
in Zimbabwe, where the majority Shona faced 
Ndebele reluctance to accept Shona power. It has 
also occurred in Sierra Leone, Somalia, Benin and 
Sudan, where periods of democratic rule have deep- 
ened the chasm between the Arab-Muslim north 
and the Christian-animist southern regions. Sec- 
ond, ruling parties and governments have been ac- 
cused of abusing their power by employing thugs, 
committing electoral fraud and essentially violating 
democratic norms.? 

Third, democratic politicians have been accused 
of incompetent economic management, although 
there is little evidence that their autocratic counter- 
parts have been more effective. In particular, 
discontent with renewed experiments in democracy 
in Ghana and Nigeria after 1979 stemmed from 
government inability to stave off the effects of col- 
lapsing world commodity prices. 


‘ 


2NA 
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Fourth, many Africans have abandoned their 
faith in politicians because of rampant corruption. 
For example, in 1983 Nigerians learned about the 
misuse of $2.5 billion in import licenses by the 
minister of commerce, allegations of large bribes of 
legislators by a foreign firm and a government min- 
isters announcement that Nigeria was losing about 
$1 billion a year in payroll fraud.3 

Fifth, it often appeared to citizens that the politi- 
clans were a self-seeking, self-interested group un- 
interested in national needs. The constant jousting 
for power and leadership positions by opposition 
politicians in Ghana in 1970-1971 and 1981, in 
Nigeria in 1982-1983, in Somalia in the 
mid-1960's, and in Benin throughout the 1960’s and 
early 1970’s reduced popular faith that political 
leaders were aware of pressing social and national 
problems and that they could solve them. 

Sixth, in many democratic as well as authoritar- 
ian regimes, social inequalities have increased. 
While not a result of democratic government, the 
high salaries and perquisites of legislators ex- 
emplified this inequality. In contrast, real wages for 
workers declined, roads became pocketed with pot- 
holes, public transportation broke down, and -pro- 
mised schools and clinics were not completed. 

Nevertheless, many Africans still desire popular 
representation, government. accountability and 
political freedom. Even under single-party rule, na- 
tiona] assemblies continued to function in some 
countries. One example is Ghana from 1960 to 
1966; during this period, assembly members be- 
came more critical of the government than they had 
been during civilian rule. In Nigeria a relatively 
free press has fought to survive under military rule. 
Union movements have asserted, with varying suc- 
cess, their independence and the interests of 
workers in Ghana, Nigeria, Burkina Faso, Sudan 
and Benin. Autonomous bar associations in 
Ghana, Nigeria and Sudan have protested infringe- 
ments on civil and political rights by military 
regimes. These institutions remain incubators of 
democratic values. 

Institutions like these also exist in countries that 
have had no postindependence democratic ex- 
perience. In Kenya, Zambia, Algeria and Tunisia, 
one-party states have been in power since in- 
dependence or shortly thereafter. But in Kenya in 
the 1970's, the National Assembly included highly 
critical Members of Parliament (MP's). Com- 
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petitive elections in the ruling Kenya African Na- 
tional Union (KANU) for parliamentary seats led 
to vigorous local campaigns and the regular defeat 
of a large percentage of MP’s and ministers. In 
Zambia, too, the National Assembly has been crit- 
ical at times of the single-party government of Presi- 
dent Kenneth Kaunda and has sought policy 
changes. However, experiments with competitive 
elections within a single party have not helped to in- 
crease political freedoms in Tanzania, Ivory Coast, 
Gabon and Cameroon. 


THE FORCE OF IDEOLOGY 

What are the origins of the movements for liber- 
alization and democratization among the nondem- 
ocratic countries in Africa? 

Some observers have argued that growing de- 
mands for democracy and the collapse of Com- 
munist regimes in East Europe have led to a power- 
ful renewal of democratic ideology. This resurgent 
ideology has animated protesters in African coun- 
tries and has contributed to popular demands for 
democracy and multiparty politics. African leaders 
have also been shaken by the events in East Europe 
and are making liberalizing concessions to avoid 
wholesale rejection.§ 

What is the evidence that democratization has 
been precipitated by the renewal of democratic 
ideology? The idea of resurgent democracy has 
been important but not intrinsic to the changes in 
the five self-designated Marxist-Leninist regimes in 
Africa: Congo, Benin, Ethiopia, Angola and Mo- 
zambique. As was noted earlier, Ethiopia’s govern- 
ment has barely changed; moreover, Mengistu’s 
decision to open up the political system was sparked 
by armed insurrection in Eritrea and other prov- 
inces, 

The changes in Mozambique and Angola are 
part of a long-term process. After prolonged agoniz- 
ing, these two countries have moved to open their 
former single-party systems to political competition 
with their guerrilla enemies, the National Union for 
the Total Independence for Angola (UNITA) 
under Jonas Savimbi and the Mozambique Na- 
tional Resistance (MNR). Both regimes officially 
renounced Marxism-Leninism in 1989, but the col- 
lapse of Communist regimes in East Europe only 
helped make it easier for these two countries to pur- 
sue a previously determined course. 

Benin’s dramatic decision to allow multiparty 
elections in March, 1991, flows from economic and 
political collapse. And in Congo, the ruling Con- 
golese Workers party renounced Marxism and 
adopted a social democratic platform because of 
severe economic weakness and externally sup- 
ported economic liberalization. 


Former Nigerian leader General Olusegun 
Obasanjo argued in April, 1990, that 


the revolutionary changes that have taken place at 
breakneck speed in the socialist countries . . . have 
captured the imagination and compassion’of the gov- 
[and] stimulated a dra- 
matic surge of mass democratic demands and a 
heightening of elitist reformist maneuvers in many 
African countries. 6 


ernments and peoples... 


Undoubtedly, intellectuals, students and union 
leaders in Africa have been inspired by the events in 
East Europe to raise anew demands that many have 
made in the past. However, the cries throughout 
Africa for multiparty politics are new. And suc- 
cessful protests in one African country have 
stimulated protests in others. Hence, a resurgent 
democratic ideology and evidence that authoritar- 
ian regimes can be vanquished ‘have helped 
precipitate the demands. Whether these changes 
are responsible for the level of popular pressure and 
leadership responses is another matter. 


EXTERNAL LEVERAGE 

It has been argued that the United States, 
France, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank have a powerful new leverage 
over African states because of African economic 
weaknesses and geopolitical changes in East Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Western capitalist countries 
and the international financial institutions they 
control use the leverage of a triumphant capitalism 
to compel African countries to make changes they 
desire. Moreover, the Soviet Union and East 
Europe are no longer willing or able to provide the 
arms and economic assistance they previously of- 
fered, particularly to Angola, Mozambique and 
Ethiopia, which confront long-term civil wars. 

This economic-political leverage does not force 
an authoritarian government to introduce political 
liberties and democratic practices. But if countries 
are desperate and face extreme instability, such 
leverage might motivate gradual reforms. Major 
Western aid donors work closely with the IMF and 
the World Bank to require the adoption of free 
market policies. African countries that once ag- 
gressively pursued nationalist and statist policies 
have introduced guarantees and incentives for pri- 
vate capital and plans to end controls. 

A good example of this is Francophone Africa. 
With low rates of economic growth in Francophone 
Africa in the 1980s, French companies began 
disinvesting and reducing commercial activities. As 
one Francophone country after another experi- 
enced economic crises in 1989 and 1990, and as the 
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French were pressed for additional aid, there was 
evidence that the French were telling African 
leaders in Gabon, Benin and Ivory Coast that they 
had to be responsive to the demands for liberal 
reforms. When the Benin government of President 
Mathieu Kérékou experienced one crisis after 
another in 1989 and 1990 because of its inability to 
pay civil servants, the price of new foreign loans in 
December, 1989, was government willingness to 
deal with critics demanding political reforms. 

But demonstrations continued nonstop. In a few 
short months this led to the establishment of a na- 
tional consultative congress that seized power and 
ended the single-party system, creating a new 
government in Benin. Leverage by outside actors 
facilitated Benin’s political opening, but it was not 
the cause. 

Another external factor that can affect a country’s 
political system is outside intervention in a civil 
war. External aid to the opposition can affect a 
regime’s national political and economic goals, its 
legitimacy and, in Mozambique’s case, its very súr- 
vival. Angola (with United States and South 
African support for UNITA), Mozambique (with 
the South African-financed MNR), and Ethiopia 
(with varying external support to rebel Ethiopian 
and Eritrean groups) have all suffered the internal 
effects of external intervention. 

Because of the political and economic damage in- 
flicted by war and reduced Soviet military support, 
Angola and Mozambique have looked increasingly 
to Western countries for economic assistance and 
for diplomatic help to reduce guerrilla attacks or 
South African assistance. In both Angola and 
Mozambique, by late 1990 the leaders were com- 
mitted to allowing the opposition to participate in 
politics. In Angola, UNITA has stopped fighting; 
there were new parties and negotiations in Mozam- 
bique, where political and economic liberalization 
has been embraced more full than in Angola. In 
neither contry, however, has the government 
agreed on a political formula to deal with the guer- 
rilla opposition. 


ECONOMIC WEAKNESS 

The extreme economic distress many African 
states suffered in the 1970’s and 1980’s has been 
widely documented. Between 1980 and 1989, the 
gross domestic product (GDP) in sub-Saharan 
African countries grew a mere 1 percent, a 2.2 per- 
cent decline in GDP per capita. Growth in export 
volume was nil during this period and real incomes 
plunged. 

The economic crises were caused by plummet- 
ting world commodity prices between 1986 and 
1990 and by the extraordinary levels of African debt 
and debt-service payments. In 1989, only 5 of 44 
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sub-Saharan African states were not borrowers 
from the IMF; most operated under IMF stabiliza- 
tion or World Bank structural adjustment pro- 
grams. That year, the poorest African countries 
were scheduled to pay on average 43 percent of their 
export earnings in debt service; the higher income 
countries paid 51 percent.” In the late 1980's, 
stabilization and structural adjustment programs 


-forced most African countries to pursue austerity . 


programs—reducing real government spending, 
severely cutting state spending, laying off civil ser- 
vants and other state workers, reducing educational 
expenditures and restricting public services like 
education, health and water while charging more 
for them. 

In Ivory Coast, demonstrations and strikes, 
focused largely on economic grievances, were soon 
transformed into demands for political liberty and 
multiparty politics. In Benin, Algeria, Congo, 
Zambia, Gabon, Cameroon, Mali, Niger, Ghana 
and (to a lesser degree) Kenya, the most significant 
source of popular political demands has been eco- 
nomic distress. 


PROGRESS AND REMAINING OBSTACLES 

There were some substantial gains in political 
liberties in African states in 1989 and 1990 and early 
1991. In 1991, in Cape Verde and São Tomé and 
Principe, incumbent governments were voted out 
of power. In Gabon, free albeit disputed elections 
in 1990 were held in which the previous ruling par- 
ty returned a bare majority in the legislature. 
Moreover, the new governments include members 
of opposition parties. In Ivory Coast, competitive 
elections with opposing parties were held for the 
first time in more than 30 years in November, 
1990. On March 10, 1991, Benin held free, com- 
petitive legislative and presidential elections. 

In these and other states the pressures for polit- 
ical liberties had Jed to the legalization of opposi- 
tion parties and the renewal of an opposition press. 
Governments in Mali, Guinea, Cameroon, Tan- 
zania, Niger, Sierra Leone, Zambia and Togo, 
among others, held constitutional review commis- 
sions and permitted opposition parties. While the 
changes in these states were slow and often reluc- 
tant, real political openings were occurring. More- 
over, in those states where leaders had strongly 
resisted political concessions over the years, there 
were major insurrections, a lesson not lost on other 
leaders. In Liberia, President Samuel K., Doe was 
overthrown by armed groups and executed; and in 
Somalia, President Mohammed Siad Barre was 
driven from power after a prolonged insurrection 
that devastated the country. 


7World Bank, World Debt Tables, 1989-1990: Supplemental 
Report (Washington, D.C., 1990). 


Many obstacles remain to creating democracy 
and maintaining political liberty in Africa. First, 
the rulers in several important countries refuse to 
give way to pressure for political rights and dem- 
ocratic practices. These include Ghana under 
Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings and Kenya 
under President Daniel arap Moi. In recent years 
both countries have been among the more suc- 
cessful economically in Africa so political protests 
have lacked popular support. 

A second obstacle is the clear evidence of contin- 
uing and powerful resistance to any significant 
political changes and the continued use of political 
repression. Examples of this include Mali, Niger, 
Zaire, Togo and Guinea; in Cameroon, Ivory 
Coast and Gabon, significant reforms have been 
instituted but the regimes resist their full im- 
plementation. 

Third, even if political liberty is reintroduced 
and opposition parties are permitted, ruling par- 
ties in former one-party states may retain their 
hegemony in society and state; this has occurred in 
Senegal since 1976. Political freedoms are limited, 
party activities frustrated and state resources ma- 
nipulated to the incumbent party’s advantage. Po- 
litical leaders who have come under powerful po- 
litical pressures to permit reforms may be adapting 
and maintaining their hegemony under a slightly 
varied political formula. 

Last, the manifold economic crises, the most 
powerful force generating political and economic 
opposition, are no more likely to be resolved by a 
democratic regime than by an authoritarian re- 
gime. Economic abuses might not be so massive or 
so naked under a democratic regime, but demo- 
cratic pressures are likely to compel governments to 
abort economic austerity, and to gut or minimize 
structural economic adjustment. Under pressure 
from unions, governments in Gabon and Congo 
have already abandoned the privatization of state 
enterprises because state workers feared dismissal 
by new owners. One of the major reasons for 
Africa’s economic malaise has been the unwilling- 
ness of governments to limit expenditures to an 
amount that approximates their financial 
resources. a 
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“The timing of [Namibia’s] independence, coming in the wake of the breakup of the Social- 
ist regimes in East Europe and changes in the Soviet Union, is unfortunate. Namibia must 
compete for resources.at a time when other needs appear more critical to the leaders of the 
capitalist world. Thus after a reasonably positive stari Namibia could falter because of condi- 


tions far beyond its political influence.” 


Namibia’s First Year of Independence 


By KennetH W. Grunpy 
Professor of Political Science, Case Western Reserve University 


lose interest in stories that have been long in 

the news. Before its independence on March 
21, 1990, Namibia had been the subject of interna- 
tional contention. ! It had been on the agenda of the 
United Nations (UN) virtually since that organiza- 
tion’s founding. From 1946 to 1989, South Africa, 
which administered the territory (formerly called 
South-West Africa), had managed to defy at least 
six rulings of the International Court of Justice and 
innumerable UN General Assembly and Security 
Council resolutions. Out of desperation, the South- 
West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
launched a guerrilla war for independence that 
spilled over into Angola and lasted from 1966 until 
1989. The long negotiations that led to South 
Africa’s withdrawal and culminated in Namibian 
independence trained world media attention on 
Namibia that has since dissipated. 

Namibia’s experiences leading up to indepen- 
dence did not make observers hopeful. The final 23 
years of rule from Pretoria were marked by a 
spasmodic guerrilla war that took the lives of more 
than 1 percent of the population.? In addition, 
many Angolans were caught in South Africa’s de- 
stabilization campaign and its cross-border raids to 
neutralize SWAPO and its sanctuaries in southern 
Angola.’ South African rule left Namibia with an 


I T is amazing how the American public tends to 
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apartheid system that played on racial differences, 
heightened ethnic divisions among the black 
population, and put most of the land, resources and 
wealth in the hands of some 80,000 white settlers 
and administrators, and foreign, mostly South 
African-based, corporations. 

The war and changing regional and global power 
configurations forced South Africa to seek an ac- 
commodation in the region. South Africa’s leaders 
realized that their policy in southern Africa, al- 
though militarily impressive, was politically bank- 
rupt and economically counterproductive. More- 
over, their chief source of leverage in the region, the 
South African armed forces, required moderniza- 
tion. A hostile world community supporting a UN 
arms embargo successfully inhibited that modern- 
ization. In short, Pretoria was compelled to come to 
terms with Namibian independence. 


THE YEAR OF TRANSITION 

UN Security Council Resolution 435 (1978), 
which offered a plan for Namibia’s transition to in- 
dependence, and a later series of agreements 
formed the basis of the eventual settlement. Major 
breakthroughs occurred in 1988. These included 
the Protocol of Geneva, which was signed by South 
Africa, Cuba and Angola in August, 1988. The 
protocol set a timetable for the withdrawal of all 
Cuban troops from Angola and South African 
troops from Namibia and confined SWAPO troops 
to positions north of the sixteenth parallel, some 120 
miles inside Angola. The Protocol of Brazzaville, 
which was signed on December 13, 1988, by the 
same three countries, made April 1, 1989, the im- 
plementation date for Resolution 435. The signa- 
tories also agreed subsequently to sign a tripartite 
agreement, and Cuba and Angola said they would 
sign a separate bilateral agreement that would set in 
motion the peace process for the entire area. 

On December 22, 1988, in New York, South 
Africa formally agreed to end its administration of 
Namibia and to carry out the UN plan for Nami- 
bian independence. Beginning April 1, 1989, the 
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UN would oversee the transition, which would start 
with an immediate cease-fire and lead to a Novem- 
ber, 1989, election for a Namibian constituent 
assembly. Although SWAPO was not a party to the 
accords, its president, Sam Nujoma, accepted the 
cease-fire and independence process early in 1989. 

Throughout this process the United States and 
the Soviet Union actively “observed,” pushing their 
various clients and “allies” toward compromise, 
United States Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs Chester Crocker worked doggedly 
to make a resolution of the area’s problems the 
denouement of his long tenure in office. 

The transition nearly collapsed on the first day of 
the cease-fire when some 1,500 SWAPO fighters 
crossed into Namibia from Angola. They were im- 
mediately engaged by South African troops, and 
about 350 were killed. The origins of this battle are 
hotly disputed. According to South Africa, the 
SWAPO forces sought to enter Namibia fully 
armed in order to intimidate Namibians and 
thereby to influence the electoral process. In South 
Africa’s view, SWAPO was in flagrant violation of 
the independence agreements, and the UN’s deci- 
sion to sanction the redeployment of South African 
troops in the border area was entirely correct. 

SWAPO denied initiating the fighting and said 
its troops were under strict instructions to abide by 
the cease-fire then in force. SWAPO leaders claim 
that there was a discrepancy between the August, 
1988, Geneva Protocol (which decreed that 
SWAPO forces must remain north of the sixteenth 
parallel), to which SWAPO had not been a party, 
and Resolution 435, which provided for the super- 
vision of SWAPO bases inside Namibia by the UN 
Transitional Assistance Group (UNTAG) during 
the transition period; SWAPO claims that its troops 
were merely reporting to UNTAG at the Namibian 
bases. SWAPO president Nujoma had sent a letter 
to UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 
on August 12, 1988, confirming that SWAPO had 
“agreed to comply with the commencement of the 
cessation of all hostile acts,” but making no 
reference to the sixteenth parallel. The dispute 
turned on whether Nujoma tacitly acceded to the 
Geneva Protocol in the letter, and whether Resolu- 
tion 435 had been superseded by the 1988 agree- 
ments. 

South African forces quickly subdued the 
SWAPO troops. Most were dispersed or fled to 
Angola after Pretoria agreed to withdraw its securi- 
ty forces from the northern Namibian border area 
to allow the SWAPO fighters to surrender at UN 
assembly points or to escape. The peace process was 
salvaged. 

From early April until November, the UN spe- 
cial representative, Martii Ahtisaari; the com- 


mander of the UNTAG military forces, General 
Prem Chand; and the South African administrator 
general of South-West Africa/Namibia, Louis 
Pinaar, worked together to provide conditions for a 
peaceful election of a Namibian constituent assem- 
bly. Procedural and substantive questions were 
negotiated, including who should be permitted to 
vote, the registration process for voters and parties, 
the conduct and supervision of elections, the 
elimination of fraud and intimidation, and the 
counting of votes. Also discussed were the respec- 
tive roles and responsibilities of the UN forces, the 
South-West Africa Territory Force (SWATF, 
formerly the South-West African army), the South 
African forces, partisan campaigners and obser- 
vers, external monitoring teams from various or- 
ganizations and UN member states. The issue of 
amnesty and the return of exiles and refugees, pris- 
oners of war, and political prisoners and political 
detainees held by SWAPO outside Namibia was 
debated as well. 

Before the election it had been agreed that ap- 
proval of a new constitution would require a two- 
thirds majority (the votes of 48 members in the con- 
stituent assembly). Thus the question on most 
minds was not who would win the election for a con- 
stituent assembly — virtually everyone agreed that 
SWAPO would gain a majority—but whether 
SWAPO would capture two-thirds of the seats, and 
if not, what it would do. Coalition building started 
soon after the cease-fire and picked up momentum 
after the election, in which some 97 percent of the 
registered voters cast ballots. The results made Sam 
Nujoma the President of Namibia but left SWAPO 
seven seats short of a two-thirds majority. The 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) and other 
white-backed parties gained enough seats to give 
them an effective veto in the assembly (see the table 
on page 215 for election results). 

Accusations of foul play were frequent, and com- 
plaints of intimidation were leveled against many 
candidates, but the campaign, the voting, and the 
work of the constituent assembly went smoothly 
and with a surprising degree of cooperation, com- 
promise and goodwill. Instead of permanent 
alliances being forged, however, a pattern of ad hoc 
deals marked the proceedings on specific constitu- 
tional issues. The parties seemed committed to 
multiparty democracy, helping to draft a constitu- 
tion protecting fundamental human and political 
rights, and they took a pragmatic approach to state 
involvement in the economy. The transition to a 
constitutional government was unexpectedly effec- 
tive and efficient; UNTAG’s role cost only $373.4 
million, $42.8 million less than the General Assem- 
bly had budgeted. 

But dark clouds still hang over the electoral pro- 


cess. Voting largely followed ethnic and racial lines. 
SWAPO, for example, garnered 95 percent of the 
Ovambo vote, creating the potential for division 
and suspicion among non-Ovambo Namibians. 
Action Christian National support came mainly 
from those who ran Namibia before 1978 — white 
Afrikaners—and from German speakers, right- 
wing farmers, bureaucrats and artisans. The 
Federal Convention of Namibia, a party of mixed- 
race Rehoboths, has threatened a unilateral 
declaration of independence for its homeland. The 
DTA, which includes many whites, has almost no 
following in Ovamboland and tends to speak for a 
variety of ethnic groups fearful of domination by an 
Ovambo-based SWAPO. 

Whether these partisan group identities will soft- 
en with time depends on how SWAPO exercises its 
majority role. If the voting patterns of 1989 hold in 
the 1991 local elections, opposition parties can be 
expected to carry 16 of Namibia’s 23 regions. This 
might give SWAPO reason to reconsider its com- 
mitment to multiparty democracy. 


THE NEW NAMIBIA AND RECONCILIATION 

The SWAPO government’ theme so far has 
been reconciliation. The constitution shows that 
SWAPO does not intend to ride roughshod over op- 
position parties. It is perhaps the most democratic 
constitution in Africa.* A bill of rights, guarantees 
of freedom of speech (which cannot be derogated, 
even under martial law) and freedom of the press, 
an independent judiciary and legal obligations to 
improve the disadvantaged sectors of the popula- 
tion are written into the country’s constitution. 

Perhaps because it won the elections comfor- 
tably, although not overwhelmingly, SWAPO is 
wary of taking too forceful action without a broader 
mandate. SWAPO has honored its commitment to 
freedom of the press, sought to curb human rights 
abuses — including some by its own ex-guerrillas— 
and in Parliament seems inclined to promote con- 
sensus across party lines on sensitive issues. The 
DTA seems pleased with this orientation, but its 
long history of collaboration with South Africa and 
the war effort against SWAPO may make reconcil- 
iation with the DTA unpopular among SWAPO’s 
radical supporters. 

The new SWAPO government faced problems 
initially. At independence the government had only 
1,200 policemen to patrol Namibia’s 800,000 
square kilometers, so it hastily recruited a force of 
border guards from among demobilized members 
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Results of the Namibian Elections 


Party \ Seats \ Votes Percentage 


South-West Africa People’s 
Organization (SWAPO) 





384,567 / 57.3 

191,532 | 28.6 
37,874] 5.6 
23,728| 3.5 
33,129| 5.0 

670,830 | 100 





Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) 








United Democratic Front (UDF) 


Action Christian National (ACN) 
Others 


TOTALS 























Source: Data for the 1989 Namibian elections is from the Africa Research Bulletin 
(political series), vol. 26, no. 11 (December 15, 1989), p. 94 73. 


of the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia 
(PLAN), SWAPO’s military wing. The border 
guards frequently harassed and roughed up DTA 
officials and South African tourists. These politi- 
cized border forces have been replaced by regular 
troops from Namibia’s national army. According to 
observers, human rights abuses by soldiers and 
police, so common under South African rule, have 
become less frequent. Even a DTA official accused 
of firing an automatic rifle at President Nujoma’s 
aircraft as it was about to land in Oshakati was 
charged and then released by a local magistrate on 
bail that was set at only about $390. 

Not everyone is pleased with the reconciliation as 
carried out by the SWAPO government. SWAPO 
zealots who sacrificed a great deal to bring the new 
government to power are disappointed by the lack 
of more noticeable change. Others, especially the 
leaders of some of the ethnic minorities, fear repres- 
sion and economic disadvantage for their people. 
And many diehards in the white community simply 
cannot-accept a black government, regardless of its 
political orientation. 

Much of the dissatisfaction of the SWAPO loyal- 
ists and returning exiles (about 43,400 Namibians 
who had scattered to 46 countries) stems from the 
country’s economic performance. There is little 
change in Namibia’s economic fortunes; unemploy- 
ment is probably higher than before independence. 
Cutbacks in the bloated state bureaucracies 
(Namibia supported 11 racially segregated 
“homelands” under the South Africans) and the 
armed forces have left few opportunities for pro- 
SWAPO returnees. Reconciliation in practice 
means that no white civil servants have been fired 
and that equal numbers of former PLAN and 
SWATF troopers have been brought into the 
pared-down defense force, which has 10,000 troops. 

As a result, some 57 percent of the returnees 
are unemployed and only ‘6 percent have regular 
jobs.> Many lack skills, although the skilled have 
also been denied work. White employers tend not to 
hire returnees because they consider them too 
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politicized or because they refuse to recognize their 
educational or training qualifications since they are 
not South African-certified. Past labor patterns 
have thus been perpetuated. 

Even those who are fortunate enough to have jobs 
complain. Inflated worker expectations have led to 
a wave of militant and wildcat strikes in mining 
centers and in other industries. The pro-SWAPO 
National Union of Namibian Workers has been 
unable to control the strikers. “Other than a brightly 
colored flag,” said one Western diplomat, “there is 
very little to distinguish the old South-West Africa 
from the new Namibia.”6 

André du Pisani, research director at the South 
African Institute of International Affairs in Johan- 
nesburg, believes the practical implementation of 
reconciliation is “a means of harmonizing the in- 
terests of the new political elite with those of the old 
rulers.”” In other words, under the guise of racial 
reconciliation, the SWAPO leadership is taking on 
the role of a status quo elite determined to con- 
solidate its position and to enjoy the perquisites of 
power so long denied it. Mutters of “sell-out” are 
rife. Many nonpolitical technocrats have been ap- 
pointed to key ministries — agriculture, finance and 
planning among them. And the new chief of police 
actively served the South African government 
before independence. 

Outside Ovamboland and Windhoek, support 
for SWAPO is thin. Some of the former ethnic ter- 
ritories have governments that were put in place 
during the years Pretoria ruled Namibia. Some of 
these have hinted at secession and civil war; other, 
more subtle resistance by traditional leaders still 
simmers there. Many fear that the loss of South 
African protection leaves them vulnerable to central 
government dictates. 

The whites, who have been the most obvious 
beneficiaries of reconciliation, are generally satis- 
fied with the SWAPO government. So far there has 
been no white flight, although some whites left 
before an independence settlement was reached. 
The government has abandoned the Marxist rhe- 
toric it used in exile; its talk ofa mixed economy and 
free market-based policy decisions seems to have 
placated critics in the business community. 

For some whites, nothing less than a return to 
white rule is acceptable. These extremists regard 
the change in the official language from Afrikaans 
to English as ominous. Extremists have been im- 
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plicated in sabotage attempts and plots to over- 
throw the government. Three months after in- 
dependence, shots were fired at the homes of De- 
fense Minister Peter Mueshihange and Home Af- 
fairs Minister Hifikepunye Pohamba. On August 
6, 1990, the editorial office of The Namibian, a pro- 
SWAPO newspaper, was attacked by unidentified 
people throwing phosphorous grenades. The attack 
followed a report in the paper about a top-security 
document alleging that 500 dissidents planned to 
overthrow the government. According to the arti- 
cle, the dissidents had links to the National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA, a 
guerrilla group fighting the Angolan government), 
SWATF troopers and police allegedly financed by 
the United States. One of the dissidents presumably 
contacted the Namibian security forces. The coup 
allegations and the August 6 bombing shattered the 
uneasy calm of reconciliation.® 

On September 2, 1990, six young white men 
(German and Afrikaans speakers) were arrested 
after large quantities of arms, ammunition and ex- 
plosives were found in several Windhoek homes. It 
appears that the weapons had been stolen from the 
Luipaardsvallei army base and the police armory in 
Windhoek. There was no immediate connection 
with right-wing groups, yet most observers sensed 
trouble. In the summer of 1990, substantial quan- 
tities of ammunition and hand grenades had been 
found in homes of white residents in the northern 
Caprivi Strip. 

Critics of SWAPO and even some moderates 
within SWAPO were particularly alarmed by the 
appointment in October, 1990, of Major General 
Solomon Hawala as army commander in the Nami- 
bian Defense Force, the third highest-ranking posi- 
tion in the Defense Force hierarchy. Several opposi- 
tion parties and various human rights and church or 
ganizations challenged the wisdom of this appoint- 
ment. As “Comrade Jesus,” General Hawala super- 
vised the SWAPO exile purges in which hundreds 
died. According to SWAPO members once held in 
detention by their own organization, Hawala be- 
came SWAPO security chief during the party’s 
purges of 1976. He was later PLAN deputy com- 
mander in charge of intelligence and counterintel- 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Negotiations to end the guerrilla war in Mozambique may succeed in 1991, and the coun- 
trys Marxist-Leninist government has decided to allow multiparty elections. Positive 
developments, however, are overshadowed by an economy that ts in shambles. New economic 
programs are in place, but “improving the nontraditional export sector of the economy and in- 
creasing foreign: investment will take time and, above all, peace.” 


Mozambique’s Search for Stability 


By VIRGINIA CURTIN KNIGHT 
a Consulting Editor, Current History 


n December 1, 1990, representatives of 
O the Mozambican government and the 

Mozambique National Resistance 
(MNR) agreed in negotiations in Rome to a limited 
cease-fire. Although thé talks broke off in mid- 
February, 1991, the attempt at a cease-fire was a 
small but important first step in ending a 15-year 
guerrilla war that has devastated rural areas, leav- 
ing millions homeless, and has -seriously under- 
mined economic growth in urban areas. 

The destabilization caused by the war, coupled 
with years of drought, floods and destructive 
government policy, have ravaged’ Mozambique. 
Danger from attack, inadequate transportation and 
a dearth of markets have left peasant farmers 
unable or unwilling to produce enough to feed the 
countrys population. : Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers have fled to the safety of district centers, 
patrolled corridors, urban areas and refugee 
camps. The farmers who remain on the land pro- 
| vide a mere 10 percent of the country’s food needs, 


leaving Mozambique dependent on international — 


‘aid for the remaining; 90 percent. In 1990 foreign 
donors provided $1 billion in food and development 
aid. l ; 

United Nations (UN) officials estimate that of 
Mozambique’s 16 million people, between 2 million 
and 3 million are internal refugees who cannot be 
reached by any assistance; 2 million are internal 
_ refugees who can be reached by assistance; and 1 
million have fled across the country’s border to 
Malawi, Zambia and Zimbabwe. ! 

MNR guerrillas have cut power lines, attacked 
commuter trains and raided villages only miles 
from major urban centers. The MNR intermittent- 
ly blacked out Maputo, the capital, for 53 days in 
1990, and continued to cut off power to the city in 
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early 1991. Abandoned children live in deserted 
automobiles or under cement railings along the 
city’s bayside promenade. In Beira, Mozambique’s 
second largest city, tbe inadequate and poorly 
maintained sewer system backs up onto the city’s 
potholed streets. Food is scarce; only vegetables 
from the small gardens surrounding the cities are in 
abundant supply. Prawns and cashews, once plen- 
tiful in the local markets, cannot be found there, 
since almost all of them are sold abroad, accounting 
for nearly 70 percent of the country’s exports. 


ABANDONING MARXISM 

In 1989, the Front for the Liberation of Mozam- 
bique (FRELIMO), then the only legal political 
party in Mozambique, abandoned its Marxist- 
Leninist orientation in favor of liberalized trade and 
investment policies, in order to attract desperately 
needed economic and development assistance. 
Most significant, the party decided at its fifth party 
congress in July, 1989, to draft a new constitution 
that guaranteed a multiparty political system.? 

A Western military analyst commented, “If it 
hadn't been for the MNR, this government would 
not be doing what it is now. The MNR accom- 
plished its objectives — multiparty democracy and 
capitalism.” But the price was high. 


Anyone who hasn’t been in Mozambique has a dif- 
ficult time imagining how bad it really is. One as- 
sumes no civilized person would target a child. In 
Mozambique that is not the case. These are not ac- 
cidents when you move into a village in the middle of 
the night and you sack a health post, you seek out the 
one or two medical people and either kidnap or kill 
them, or you sack a school and you grab children—in 
many cases to be your load bearers. You are talking 
about a kind of barbarity that is difficult to 
imagine... . 


So Charles Lyon, a United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) official in 
Mozambique, described the activities of the MNR. 
He continued, “The consistent attacks by [the 
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MNR] on social structures have brought Mozam- 
bique to its knees.” 

The situation created by the MNR undoubtedly 
forced the government’s hand. However, President 
and FRELIMO leader Joaquim Alberto Chissano 
called the MNR’s bluff by meeting its demands 
and, going one better, inviting the MNR into the 
political process. After years of taking captives and 
terrorizing the rural population, the MNR must 
put aside its brutal tactics and form political 
alliances if it is to compete as a legitimate political 
organization. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

In January, 1990, Chissano made public the first 
draft of the new constitution prepared by the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, which was then presented to the 
people in meetings held throughout the country. 
Chissano claims that 3 million people participated 
in the discussions of the draft constitution. 5 

After the national debate, FRELIMO’s Polit- 
buro recommended changes in the draft constitu- 
tion. The party reversed its decision to eliminate 
state ownership of land because of widespread ob- 
jections to private land ownership. Peasants feared 
that the best land would end up in the hands of rich 
farmers if land could be bought and sold; the pea- 
sants would then be forced to farm marginal land. 
The draft constitution was revised to grant all 
Mozambican citizens the right to use land, which is 
owned and regulated by the state; the land may not 
be sold, mortgaged or alienated. A farmer may own 
a cashew tree, but not the land it grows on. If and 
when peace comes and the millions of dislocated 
people return home, the government will determine 
who is entitled to land, taking into consideration in- 
heritance and occupancy. The Assembly voted 
against describing the economy as a “market econ- 
omy” in the new constitution; instead, the constitu- 
tion says that there are four types of property 
ownership: state ownership, cooperatives, private 
property and joint ventures. 

Because the draft version of the constitution did 
not provide for freedom of information, journalists 
petitioned the President to include constitutional 
guarantees for the media. The final version includ- 
ed clauses guaranteeing freedom of expression, 
freedom of the press and the right to information; 
censorship was explicitly outlawed. Curbs on the 
press could be imposed by the Supreme Mass Com- 
munications Council, which is to be created by the 
Assembly to guarantee these freedoms. 


4Interview with Charles Lyon, UNICEF official, Maputo, 
November 23, 1990. 

‘Press conference by 
November 30, 1990. 

Mozambique File (Maputo), November, 1990, p. 8. 


President Chissano, Maputo, 


Although most Mozambicans favored retaining a 
one-party state, the Politburo overruled the Central 
Committee and recommended multiparty elec- 
tions. Thus the new constitution guarantees a 
multiparty state with universal suffrage, direct 
representation, secret balloting and periodic elec- 
tions. The President is to be elected by a simple ma- 
jority; if no candidate wins a majority, a runoff elec- 
tion must be held. The President may serve for no 
more than three consecutive five-year terms. The 
first presidential elections are scheduled for late 
1991. 

Members of the Assembly (no longer called the 
People’s Assembly) will face elections every five 
years. The President will appoint the Prime Minis- 
ter, who will in turn appoint the Council of Min- 
isters, the designated “government of the republic” 
that is responsible for implementing presidential 
and Assembly policies. Provincial governors and 
officials will be appointed by the government. 

The new constitution empowers the Assembly to 
create a Constitutional Council, which will make 
the final decision on whether actions taken by state 
organs are legal; the President, the president of the 
Assembly, the Prime Minister and the attorney 
general may appeal to the Council to declare an act 
unconstitutional. The Council will also supervise 
and validate elections. 

The debate over the constitution’s clauses on 
Mozambican nationality was between those who 
would date Mozambican nationality from the Por- 
tuguese conquest in the fifteenth century and those 
who would date it from the 1960’s and 1970s, when 
the struggle for independence was most intense. 
But in essence the debate was about whether people 
of Portuguese descent and former Portuguese set- 
tlers (possibly now living in South Africa) should be 
able to return to claim nationality and property. 

Lieutenant General Antonio Hama Thai, chief 
of staff of the armed forces, boiled the argument 
down to this: “Mozambicans by origin are all those 
who were called natives in the colonial epoch.” 
Transport Minister Armando Guebuza also took a 
hard-line approach, advocating that nationality be 
granted only to people whose ancestors had lived in 
Mozambique for several generations and to those 
born in the country. President Chissano warned 
that this might discriminate against hundreds of 
thousands of black Mozambicans living in neigh- 
boring countries. Guebuza’s proposal, which was 
seen by many as an attempt to check the power of 
white, Asian and mixed-race Mozambicans, was 
defeated, despite support from Security Minister 
Mariano Matsinhe. 

The Assembly finally agreed that “nationality by 
origin” would be granted to “anyone born in the 
country, provided that one of [his] parents was also 


born in the country, or [his] parents are unknown 
or stateless.” Anyone who resided in Mozambique 
before independence on June 25, 1975, or who took 
up residence within the succeeding 90 days also 
qualifies for citizenship. 

After three weeks of separate votes on each of the 
206 articles, the Assembly unanimously approved 
the constitution, which took effect November 30, 
1990. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Legislation passed on December 22, 1990, ex- 
plicitly outlaws regionalist or secessionist parties 
and parties organized along racial, ethnic or 
religious lines. Political parties with Christian titles 
are also forbidden. To qualify as a political party, a 
group must present a list of 1,100 supporters, with 
100 signatures drawn from each of the provinces, 

The Liberal Democratic party of Mozambique 
(PALMO) is the first new party to emerge inside 
the country. PALMO has not yet selected a presi- 
dential candidate but it has issued a 24-page pro- 
gram critical of the influential role whites, Asians 
and mixed-race people have played in the 
FRELIMO government. PALMO’s founders are 
black professionals who want better opportunities 
for blacks throughout the country, especially for 
those in north and central Mozambique, regions 
that the party says have been neglected in favor of 
the south. Another party, the exiled Democratic 
party for the Liberation of Mozambique 
(PADELIMO) announced on December 13, 1990, 
that it would contest the 1991 elections. The party 
was formed in Kenya in 1979 by Joaquim José 
Nyota, who had defected from FRELIMO. 

With the recent changes in party direction, other 
FRELIMO members may form new parties. The 
Marxist-Leninist wing may form a Socialist party, 
and others may create a social democratic party, 
possibly in association with the Catholic Church. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Beira, Jaime 
Goncalves, and other Church leaders played a vital 
role in bringing the government and the MNR to- 
gether to negotiate. 

The MNR will probably contest the elections, if 
it can make the leap from terrorist group to legal 
political party. The Mozambique National Union 
(UNAMO), which split from the MNR in 1987 be- 
cause of the MNR’s bias toward Ndau speakers, is 
more likely to participate in the political process. 
Gimo Phiri led the breakaway group, establishing 
its headquarters in Malawi; UNAMO’s Mozam- 
bican leader is Carlos Reis. The group has held 
small meetings and’ has published its program. It 
will probably set up its headquarters in Nampula, 
which is in the predominantly Muslim north of the 
country. Other potential opposition leaders include 
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Maximo Dias, a lawyer of Indian descent, who 
leads the Mozambican National Movement 
(MONAMO), and Domingos Arouca, the 


country’s first lawyer, who lives in exile in Lisbon. 


POLITICS AND PEACE 

The day after the new constitution took effect, 
negotiators in Rome announced that the Mozam- 
bican government and the MNR had agreed to a 
limited cease-fire. Under the terms of the accord, 
between 7,000 and 10,000 Zimbabwean troops in 
Mozambique who are guarding the oil pipeline 
from Beira to Mutare, Zimbabwe, are confined to 
two narrow transport corridors. The Zimbabwean 
military presence has been a major obstacle to peace 
talks because troops were carrying out operations 
against the MNR well beyond the corridors; as of 
January 5, 1991, however, all Zimbabwean troops 
are confined to two strips, six kilometers wide, 
straddling the Beira pipeline and the Limpopo 
railroad that runs from Zimbabwe to Maputo. 

In exchange for the restriction on Zimbabwean 
troops, MNR spokesman Ratil Domingues agreed 
that the MNR would halt all military action in the 
two corridors. The cease-fire is being monitored by 
a joint commission made up of representatives from 
the MNR, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, the United 
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States, the Soviet Union, France, Great Britain, 
Portugal, Italy, Zambia, Kenya and Congo. The 
commission is based on Maputo, and the delegates 
have diplomatic status. 

With troops from Zimbabwe confined to the cor- 
ridors, MNR guerrillas have shifted their activity 
northward. They have attacked truck convoys trav- 
eling between Malawi and Zimbawe through Mo- 
zambique’s Tete province, through which nearly 60 
percent of Malawi's trade had been passing. Several 
drivers and their passengers have been killed and 
vehicles have been destroyed. (The Tete and 
Nacala transportation corridor and the corridor 
between Nacala, in northern Mozambique, and 
Malawi were not included in the December accord 
because of an unofficial understanding that the 
MNR would not disturb Malawi’s links to Zim- 
babwe and the sea.) In mid-January, 1991, the 
215-mile-long road through Tete was closed, just as 
the World Food Program was about to begin ship- 
ping 32,000 tons of maize from Zimbabwe to feed 
820,000 refugees in Malawi. The Harare-based 
Southern African Research and Documentation 
Center (SARDC) believes that the MNR attacked 
the corridor because Malawi refused to allow the 
MNR to use Malawi as a rear base. 

With the withdrawal of Zimbabwean forces to 
the corridors, heavy fighting has also been reported 
in Mozambique’s Gorongosa Mountains as the 
MNR tried and (as of early February) failed to 
retake its old headquarters.” During 1990 the MNR 
lost control of vast areas of Mozambique, especially 
in Sofala and Zambezia provinces, and in the 
Niassa and Tete regions along the Malawi border. 
Opposition came from an unexpected source. UN 
official Sam Barnes estimates that in the first four 
months of 1990, nearly 100,000 people in Zambezia 
province were liberated from the MNR by young 
men armed with spears and faith in their own invin- 
cibility. Under the leadership and protection of 
traditional healer Manuel Antonio, the peasant ar- 
mies they formed chased away MNR guerrillas and 
released their captives. Freed from MNR control, 
people have flooded into the district capitals, where 
they wait for aid agencies to provide food and 
clothing. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE 
Since 1987 the FRELIMO government has 
gradually moved away from Socialist economics 


and a centralized political system. The pace has , 


quickened recently as traditional allies like the 
Soviet Union have become less supportive, and 
donors have grown weary of sending aid to a coun- 
try where supplies are siphoned off before they 


7Colonel Clever Chiramba, commander of Zimbabwe 3 
Brigade, in The Herald (Harare), February 2, 1991. 


reach the people and where the army is accused of 
corruption and incompetence. 

In December, 1990, the government’s contract 
for petroleum from the Soviet Union expired. 
Before the political changes in the Soviet Union, 
Mozambique received 75 percent of its petroleum 
needs under a Soviet “favored customer” arrange- 
ment. The country now owes the Soviet Union be- 
tween $300 million and $400 million in oil pay- 
ments. Under the new agreement Mozambique 
must exchange nontraditional exports, like shoes, 
clothing and textiles, for Soviet oil. The end to 
preferential trading has created a crisis in Mozam- 
bique, since it is unable to pay for its oil. The 
Mozambique National Planning Commission pro- 
jects a foreign currency shortfall of 15 percent if the 
1990 level of oil imports is maintained. According 
to the SARDO, the war in the Persian Gulf could 
raise the shortfall to as much as 40 percent. 

To qualify for low-interest loans and low-cost 
development programs, in 1987 the Mozambican 
government implemented measures required by the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund. 
These have hit poor urban dwellers hardest. An 
estimated 60 percent of the population lives in “ab- 
solute poverty,” yet the economic recovery program 
is removing subsidies on all basic goods and ser- 
vices. Unemployment has also increased, the num- 
ber of civil service employees is being reduced and 
state-owned enterprises are for sale. 

In an attempt to earn hard currency, nontradi- 
tional exports are being emphasized, and the 
Mozambican currency was devalued from 40 meti- 
cals to the United States dollar in 1986 to 930 
meticals to the dollar in 1990. In 1990 the govern- 
ment established a dual exchange rate, which gave 
hard-currency holders 1,700 meticals to the dollar, 
thus competing with the black market. 

A series of strikes in 1990 and early 1991 showed 
the impact of the economic program. In 1990 rail 
and harbor workers, hospital employees and teach- 
ers struck to protest their low salaries. The new year 
saw strikes over wages by textile workers, train 
engineers and journalists. The annual per capita in- 
come in Mozambique is $150, one of the lowest in 
the world. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
Faced with tremendous unemployment, the 
government is courting investors from South Africa 
and Zimbabwe. In 1988, South Africa opened a 
multimillion-dollar trade center in Maputo, and 
(Continued on page 226) 
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erated further into chaos in 1990, intensi- 

fying the desperate economic circumstances 
of most of the region’s citizens. At the same time, in- 
ternational and domestic efforts to mediate the mul- 
tiple conflicts throughout the region continued, and 
designs for reconstruction surfaced that included all 
the warring factions. The central issue for the im- 
mediate future in the Horn remained whether and 
when political and economic reconstruction could 
reverse the processes of disintegration and destitu- 
tion, 
Despite the difficulty of defining the Horn pre- 
cisely in geographic or political terms, several dis- 
tinctive and enduring features help to explain the 
nature of the crises that have beset the region in re- 
cent years. One of these features explains why the 
region is hard to define: the boundaries of the re- 
gion are not sharply delineated. Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Somalia and Sudan are usually thought to comprise 
the Horn of Africa. However, the exclusion of 
Kenya and Egypt is a matter of judgment, since 
they have both been actively involved in interna- 
tional politics concerning the other four countries. 
This judgment is based on the hypothesis that the 
internal politics of Somalia, Ethiopia, Djibouti and 
Sudan have directly and substantially influenced 
each other, whereas the internal politics of Kenya 
and Egypt have been insulated from those of the 
other four, 

The boundaries of the Horn’s four countries as 
now defined are also in question. Elsewhere in 
Africa national boundaries are arbitrary and under 
dispute, but those in the Horn are particularly 
unsettled. Somalia has only recently appeared to 
accept its borders with Ethiopia, Kenya and 
Djibouti. Ethiopian emperors warred with rulers in 
Sudan over boundaries. Sudan’s independence 
from Egypt was not settled until after World War 
II; the isolation of southern Sudan is a consequence 
of colonial rule, not simply a consequence of the 
policies of the country’s postindependence leaders. 


Pe order in the Horn of Africa degen- 


The fact that boundaries are more unsettled in 
the Horn than in Africa as a whole reflects a second 
defining characteristic of the region: the relatively 
modest impact of colonial rule. For all its outrages 
and injustices, colonial rule set up fairly stable 
political jurisdictions; this, combined with the ac- 
tivities of nationalist movements, instilled at least a 


‘rudimentary sense of citizenship and the reality of 


“national” governments that might serve as a basic 
foundation for modern statehood. These founda- 
tions are even less well established in the region 
than elsewhere on the continent, precisely because 
colonial rule was less intensive. Ethiopia was never 
colonized, except for the brief period of Italian oc- 
cupation; on the other hand, Eritrea’s 75-year 
history as an Italian colony crystalized that region’s 
separate identity and complicated relations be- 
tween its peoples and the governments of Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie and Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. Colonial regimes were ambivalent 
about the status of Sudan. By Somali reckoning, 
competition among four imperial powers — France, 
Britain, Italy and Ethiopia— frustrated Somali na- 
tional aspirations and fractured the basis for state- 
hood laid by stable colonial rule elsewhere. 

Somalia’s experience illustrates a third defining 
characteristic of the Horn: the “international” 
politics of the Horn was deeply enmeshed in Euro- 
pean politics throughout the colonial period and 
afterward. Elsewhere on the continent, individual 
powers eventually established hegemony over con- 
stellations of peoples and thereby insulated them 
from international politics, but in the Horn colonial 
rivalry and competition continued throughout the 
colonial era. 

These three distinguishing features of the Horn 
— unsettled identity, the limited political impact of 
colonial rule, and extended international competi- 
tion for spheres of influence—contributed to a 
fourth defining feature. Compared with the limited 
and often unintentional contributions of colonial 
rule to development elsewhere in Africa, the direct 
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impact of empire on existing socioeconomic struc- 
tures in the Horn was even more circumscribed. 
The introduction of new kinds of social strati- 
fication, the disruption of precolonial economic pat- 
terns and the imposition of Western cultural and 
economic forms were far less extensive in the Horn 
than in other parts of Africa. Moreover, colonial 
rule in the Horn did not provide the preconditions 
for economic development — infrastructure, educa- 
tion, formalized markets and insertion into the 
world economy—to the degree that it did 
elsewhere. The Horn of Africa therefore lacked 
even alien foundations for postcolonial economic 
development. 

The political disarray and entrenched poverty of 
the Horn today are thus deeply rooted in distinctive 
historical political realities that have dictated cor- 
respondingly atypical agendas for contemporary 
Horn governments. Boundary maintenance has 
been uniquely important to the legitimation of 
regimes and states, and many precious resources 
have gone into it. Horn governments have been 
obliged to establish institutional apparatus for de- 
velopment, whereas other African regimes have 
“merely” adapted alien institutions to African tastes 
and realities. Moreover, the countries of the Horn 
have had to contend with their vulnerability to in- 
ternational influences. 


ETHIOPIA: THE POLITICS OF PRAGMATISM 

In mid-1990, diplomats and other observers 
predicted the imminent collapse of Mengistu’s 
15-year rule in Ethiopia. The armies of the Eritrean 
People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) captured the 
strategic port of Massawa and successfully resisted 
several major efforts by the Ethiopian government 
to retake it. With this victory, the EPLF gained con- 
trol over the distribution of relief supplies to famine 
victims, the majority of whom were, for the first 
time, living in areas dominated by the rebels. EPLF 
armies laid siege to the town of Asmara, the only 
obstacle to de facto Eritrean independence, which 
Eritrean leaders confidently anticipated was s but a 
few months away. 

Meanwhile the Tigrean People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF) and its allies in neighboring Gondar 
and Wollo provinces advanced to within 100 miles 
of the capital, Addis Ababa. While the EPLF and 
the TPLF controlled most of northern Ethiopia, 
other liberation movements, notably the Oromo 
Liberation Front, were at work in the south. In pub- 


1On Eritrea, see Richard Sherman, Eritrea: The Unfinished 
Revolution (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1980); on Ethiopia, 
see Christopher Clapham, Transformation and Continuity in Revo- 
lutionary Ethiopia (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969), and 
John W. Harbeson, The Ethiopian Transformation: The Quest for the 
Post-Imperial State (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1988). 


lic speeches, Mengistu acknowledged for the first 
time that the country might be dismembered if 
heroic military efforts were not.made.! 

Wholly preoccupied with multiple civil wars, the 
Mengistu regime chose to make peace on the do- 
mestic front. It abandoned most of the socialist re- 
construction programs that were its proclaimed 
reason for seizing the leadership of the would-be 
Ethiopian revolution of November, 1974. The 
regime had undermined both the legitimacy and ef- 
ficacy of these programs in the eyes of their intended 
beneficiaries by treating their continued implemen- 
tation as part of the war effort. 

In effect “suing for peace” in March, 1990, ‘the 
Mengistu government announced that it would 
henceforth permit private participation in all sectors 
of the economy and abolish the pre-existing 
$250,000-limit on private capital investment; grant 
government-owned land on a concessionary basis 
to commercial companies for the construction of 
hotels, industries and other enterprises; allow 
developers to build homes, apartments and office 
buildings to rent or sell (the government had held 
all real estate deeds); require all state-run industries 
and commercial firms to show a profit or face 
closure or sale to private interests; and grant small 
farmers, the backbone of the Ethiopian economy, 
legal ownership of the land they tilled and the right 
to sell their produce to private wholesalers and 
retailers, thus abandoning the governments at- 
tempt at near monopolization of grain sales. 

These fundamental changes were not followed by 
detailed plans for the privatization of the economy. 
This strongly suggested that the Mengistu regime 
was currying popular favor rather than instituting 
an about-face in its development policy. The gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide the details for priva- 
tization threatened chaos, particularly in the south, 
where peasant families took matters into their own 
hands by reclaiming land in a chaotic fashion. 

Mengistu also invited dissident groups to join in 
national politics. The ruling Workers’ party of 
Ethiopia was to be renamed the Democratic Unity 
party of Ethiopia “with.a broad mandate [to en- 
hance] the democratic rights of all nationalities in 
the country.” Mengistu asked dissident groups to 
work under the common banner of democracy and 
national unity. But the important dissident groups 
were in no mood to negotiate with any government 
headed by Mengistu and regarded the whole pro- 
posal as a sham. 

Thus policy changes that seemed to represent a 
fundamental reorientation failed to take root be- 
cause they were too little and too late, given the in- 
tensity of the fighting in Ethiopia. Policy reform 
alone would not create a basis for civil peace but 
must await the achievement of such a peace by 
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other means. Meanwhile, the fighting seriously 


hampered relief efforts. The EPLF capture of Mas- — 


sawa left rebel groups, not the government, in the 
best position to distribute supplies to famine vic- 
tims. To keep from ceding such an important in- 
dicator of sovereignty to the EPLF, the government 
bombed Massawa. 

Against the backdrop of deepening political dis- 
integration and economic catastrophe, there were 
positive developments. The end of the cold war 
enabled the Soviet Union and the United States to 
collaborate in promoting reconciliation among the 
warring movements in Ethiopia. The Soviet Union 
notified the Mengistu regime that it would not 
renew an arms transfer agreement when it expired 
in 1992. In a pragmatic step, Ethiopian Foreign 
Minister Tesfai Dinka acknowledged that his coun- 
try had no “vital conflict of interest with the United 
States.” Recognizing the leading role taken by the 
United States in mobilizing food aid, Ethiopia 
moved toward a renewal of closer relations with the 
United States reminiscent of the postwar era before 
1974 — for example, Ethiopia voted with the United 
States in the United Nations Security Council on 
the resolutions to expel Iraq from Kuwait. 

Changed international circumstances, the end of 
the cold war and the onset of the Persian Gulf war 
may have begun to establish some long-awaited 
preconditions for resolution of the civil wars, The 
Ethiopian military’s success in surviving and coun- 
teracting the siege of Asmara, not to mention the 
failure of the Mengistu regime to follow the 
predicted timetable for its seemingly inevitable 
downfall, may also have contributed to an Eritrean 

` disposition to negotiate. The TPLF’s adherence to 
hard-line Marxism-Leninism lent the strength to 
the Mengistu regime that it would need in any 
future negotiations. Moreover, Eritrean spokesmen 
acknowledged publicly for the first time that even 
an independent Eritrea would need some form of 
economic association with Ethiopia. 

Early in 1991, the United States agreed to act asa 
broker between the government and the EPLF, 
perhaps moved in part by renewed recognition of 
Ethiopia’s strategic role as a counterbalance to un- 
friendly Middle Eastern armies. In this the United 
States followed the leadership of former President 


Jimmy Carter, under whose auspices negotiations. 


had been attempted a year earlier. One danger is 
the possibility that Ethiopia’s renewed arms rela- 
tionship with Israel in exchange for the free emigra- 
tion of Ethiopian Jews to Israel, may expose 
delicate internal negotiations to polarized Middle 


2On Somalia, see David Laitin, Politics, Language and Thought: 
Somali Experience (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), 
and 1.M. Lewis, A Modern History of Somalia: Nation and State in the 
Horn of Africa (London: Longman Publishers, 1980). 
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East politics and as a result undermine them. 


THE CIVIL WARS IN SOMALIA 

The collapse in January, 1991, of the regime of 
President Mohammed Siad Barre, who had taken 
control of the government in a 1969 coup, capped a 
long period of civil war in which ethnically based 
rival insurgencies eventually joined to force Siad 
Barre from office amid economic destruction and 
waves of human casualties.? At this writing, it was 
unclear whether the cooperating movements would 
be able to put together a viable successor regime 
and what kind of regime it would be. 

The causes of the civil wars in Somalia are signif- 
icantly different from those in Ethiopia. The 
1977-1978 Ogaden war between Ethiopia and 
Somalia had failed to extend and escalate the ongo- 
ing Ethiopian civil wars and in general had helped 
to rally support for a beleaguered Mengistu regime. 
In contrast, in Somalia the Ogaden conflict inspired , 
the civil war that was to topple the regime of Presi- 
dent Siad Barre more than a decade later, Discrim- 
ination and violence by Siad Barre’s regime against 
ethnic communities other than his own Marehan 
clan fueled the three main insurgencies, These were 
the predominantly Issa-Issaq-based Somali Na- 
tional Movement (SNM), the largely Hawiye 
United Somali Congress (USC) in central Somalia 
and the heavily Ogadeni-supported Somali Patri- 
otic Movement (SPM) in the south. 

Siad Barre’s government appeared rootless and 
rudderless in 1990. Frequent changes of govern- 
ment personnel and announcements of plans for 
political reform barely affected the insurgency, 
while official violence against the rebel movements 
continued. Siad Barre appointed Mohammed Ali 
Samantar as Prime Minister in February, 1990, 
and gave him unprecedented authority to name his 
own Cabinet. This, together with the new Prime 
Minister's reputation as a respected general and his 
roots in a small community not involved in the civil 
wars, seemed to represent a gesture to the rebels. 
Siad Barre then promised to legalize the opposition 
and permit free elections within the year. 

Whatever effect these moves might have had in 
placating the opposition was counterbalanced by 
the arrest of 50 people who signed a manifesto call- 
ing for a conference to promote national reconcilia- 
tion. The government sought the arrest of more 
than 100 members of a newly formed Council for 
National Reconciliation who had circulated the 
manifesto. In response, Italy, the last Western 
country to continue to support the Siad Barre 
regime, threatened to terminate its aid program. 
The Somali government also miscalculated in ar- 
bitrarily raising the price of automobile fuel, initial- 
ly without allowing increased fares for taxis and 
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buses, an action that provoked riots in the capital ci- 
ty of Mogadishu. 

Siad Barre maneuvered to diffuse the growing 
opposition to his regime by naming another new 
Prime Minister, Mohammed Hawadle Madar, an 
Issaq whose community had supplied most of the 
troops for the SNM’s insurgency. But bomb explo- 
sions in Mogadishu greeted this announcement and 
dramatized the regime’s increasing inability to 
maintain order even in the capital. More than 60 
people were killed by police for taunting and throw- 
ing stones at Siad Barre during one of his speeches 
in July. 

Triple-digit inflation and an influx of refugees 
from war-torn rural areas contributed to a general 
breakdown of law and order. In August the SPM, 
the USC and the SNM joined forces. A few weeks 
later Siad Barre’s regime essentially admitted its 
lack of control and was prevented by deepening civil 
disorder from conducting the scheduled referen- 
dum on political reforms it had proposed earlier in 
1990. 

Significantly, the regime found no major power 
prepared to support it. The United States acknowl- 
‘edged that neither it nor the Soviet Union had 
residual cold war interests in Somalia that needed 
protection; only Libya and the Palestinian terrorist 
group led by Abu Nidal responded, modestly, to 
Siad Barre’s pleas for assistance. The termination of 
superpower competition in the region represented 
an important source of optimism for the political 
and economic future of Somalia. It diminished the 
concern that the fall of Siad Barre’s regime would 
create a power vacuum. Conversely, it increased 
the sense that the major insurgencies might have 

` the time and the power to construct a new and more 
democratic Somali polity rooted in a common sense 
of Somali identity. 


DIVISIONS IN SUDAN 

In 1990, Sudan experienced a deepening and 
seemingly irreconcilable division between the large- 
ly Muslim and Arabic-speaking north and the 
southern part of the country. The regime of Omar 
Hassan Ahmed Bashir, which had come to power 
by overthrowing the government of Prime Minister 
. Sadig Mohdi in June, 1989, appeared to edge closer 
to a fully Islamic state, and further alienated the 
south because of its alliance with the National 
Islamic Front. In an attempt at reconciliation, the 
Bashir regime offered to suspend the implementa- 
tion of Islamic law and establish a federal state. The 


` 3A useful introduction to Sudanese politics is P.M. Holt and 
M.W. Daly, The History of Sudan: From the Coming of Islam to the 
Present (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1979). 


guerrilla Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), 
which is based in the south, dismissed the offers, 
regarding them as disguises for continued repres- 
sion. The SPLA, led by John Garang, increased 
pressure on the regime by. placing the key city of 
Juba under siege for much of 1990 and by exten- 
ding the area it controlled. 

The civil war tore the underlying fabric of 
Sudanese society, disrupting the already marginal 
livelihoods of an increasing number of people, par- 
ticularly those in the south, forcing their migration, 
and sparking clashes between Christians and Mus- 
lims. These events magnified the effects of the 
famine that gripped Sudan. The relief agencies and 
the people they attempted to aid were caught be- 
tween the warring armies. In ‘Juba, for example, 
the SPLA urged all 200,000 residents to evacuate to 
clear the way for its assault on the city, while the 
Bashir government attacked those who sought to 
leave, evidently using them as human shields 
against SPLA attacks. 

The Bashir regime remained insecure in its nor- 
thern base, the target of two attempted coups and 
perhaps of collaboration between the SPLA and an 
urban opposition fueled by the government's failure 
to end the war and its brutal repression of all op- 
position. Bashir’s foreign policy seemed simultan- 
eously to establish and undermine the bases for 
reconciliation. Both Garang and Bashir responded 
positively to a Zairean offer of mediation, but at the 
same time Bashir took steps toward integration with 
Libya, a move that was not calculated to reassure 
the south. 


THE HORN’S POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 

The political disintegration of the Horn proceed- 
ed apace in 1990, as governments lost ground in 
their efforts to overcome the historical barriers to 
state formation in the region. The price of their fail- 
ure was a loss of the means of survival for countless 
numbers of their citizens and the further weakening 
of the residual foundations for economic develop- 
ment. 

The end of the cold war was the best news the 
Horn had in 1990, yet the possibility remained that 
the activities of regional powers like Libya and 
Israel might intensify conflict in the region. How- 
ever, the end of superpower competition created an 
important precondition for the formation of a new 
and more stable regime in Somalia. Willingness by 
the United States and the Soviet Union to cooperate 
to promote peace may yet bear fruit in Ethiopia. I 








John W. Harbeson is the author of The Ethiopian 
Transformation: The Quest for the Post-Imperial State 
(Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1988). 








BOOK REVIEWS 


ON AFRICA 


THINKING ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA: REA- 
SON, MORALITY AND. POLITICS. Edited by 
‘Peter Collins. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990. 
205 pages, notes, bibliographies and index, 
$35.00.) 

The philosophers, political scientists, psycholo- 
gist and former diplomat who contributed the eight 
essays in this collection critically examine South 
Africa’s past and future. This is a rigorously intel- 
lectual book, not intended to keep up with events or 
with fluctuations in the international attitude 
toward South Africa. 

The moral philosopher M.A. Hare and Peter 
Collins of the University of Cape Town, the editor 
of this volume and a translator of Emile Durkheim, 








man rights, most of which were originally 


presented at a workshop in June, 1988. 

By looking at religious beliefs and ethical practice 
among the Dinka of Sudan, the Akan of Ghana 
and Ivory Coast, and the Muslims of North Africa, 
for example, the book aims to show that human 
rights is not an exclusively Western concept. The 
editors argue that rulers of third world countries 
who subvert these rights on the grounds of the con- 
cepts “cultural impurity” or “colonialist taint” are 
particularly cynical oppressors. A.P. 


THE ECONOMICS OF APARTHEID. By Stephen 


provide utilitarjan critiques of the evils of apartheid 


and suggest possible directions for change within 
South Africa. Peter du Preez offers a case study of 
the National party and a psychological model of 
“the politics of rationally contrived disaster” — deci- 
sions that appear rational in the short term between 
elections may ultimately prove self-defeating. 
R.W. Johnson, the author of the seminal 1977 
book, How Long Will South Africa Survive? looks back 
on the missed opportunities for reform in the 1980’s 
and looks forward with some apprehension to a 
troubled South African political scene that will be “a 
sea in which many fish can swim,” most of the large 
ones predators. In a version of an article that first 
appeared in 1985 in The Atlantic, Conor Cruise 
O’Brien recounts the experience of journeying to a 
church in Soweto and hearing Bishop Desmond 
Tutu preach. He describes, with horror for the act 
and some understanding of the rage behind it, the 
“necklaces,” or gasoline-filled rubber tires, hung 
around the necks of alleged black collaborators and 
then set alight by ghetto youths. : 
Alice H.G. Phillips 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFRICA: CROSS-CUL- 


TURAL PERSPECTIVES. Laited by Abdullahi 


Ahmed An-Na’im and Francis M. Deng. (Washington, — 


D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1990. 399 pages, 
notes, bibliographies and index, $36.95, cloth; 
$16.95, paper.) 

Francis Deng, a former minister of state for for- 
. eign affairs in Sudan, and Abdullahi Ahmed An- 
Naim, a law professor at Khartoum University 
now at the University of Saskatchewan, have 
gathered in this lengthy volume 13 essays on hu- 
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R. Lewis. (New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions Press, 1990. 196 pages, tables, maps, appen- 
dix, suggested readings and index, $17.95, paper.) 

The dismantling of apartheid continues in South 
Africa, but the most serious obstacle to peaceful 
change once apartheid ends is not political but eco- 
nomic— and it has yet to be addressed by the South 
African government. The Economics of Apartheid suc- 
cinctly analyzes the effects of apartheid on the de- 
velopment of the South African economy, examin- 
ing the unequal income distribution between blacks 
and whites, South Africa’s role in regional and in- 
ternational economies and, most important, the in- 
terrelationship between economic and political 
change in South Africa. 

Lewis notes that South Africa, its free-market 
rhetoric aside, has one of the world’s most decidedly 


' statist economies (the public sector controls and 


regulates a significant portion of the economy). 
This alone means that the choice for a postapart- 
heid government will not be simply continuing the 
free market (since it does not exist) or adopting the 
socialist model advocated by African National 
Congress deputy president Nelson Mandela. 

Lewis's book is a helpful primer on the focal issue 
in South Africa’s future after apartheid; neither 
dogmatic nor dry, it offers a lucid view of a some- 
times obscure area of debate. 


William W. Finan, Jr. 


WALVIS BAY: DECOLONIZATION AND IN- 


TERNATIONAL LAW, By Lynn Berat. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1990. 219 pages, 
maps, chronology and index, $25.00.) 

This is a readable if densely detailed examina- 
tion of South Africa’s claim to Walvis Bay, Na- 
mibia’s only deep-water port. The emphasis is on 
international law as it has evolved and been applied 
to Namibia and Walvis Bay. W.W.F. B 
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MOZAMBIQUE 
(Continued from page 220) 

South African firms are overhauling the port of 
Maputo to facilitate exports from the Transvaal. A 
South African hotel group, Karos Hotels, has 
formed a joint venture with the Mozambican gov- 
ernment for a $12-million project to refurbish the 
glorious old Polana Hotel. Zimbabwean investors 
have agreed to renovate two hotels that are located 
in Beira. 

With an economy so dependent on outside assis- 
tance, the Mozambican government has no choice 
but to continue to court aid by implementing new 


economic programs. Improving the nontraditional’ 


export sector of the economy and increasing foreign 


investment will take time and, above all, peace. Ml 
o ——— 


NAMIBIA 
(Continued from page 216) 

ligence. Just before the 1989 election, the Namibian 
Supreme Court ordered him to produce five 
SWAPO-held detainees. The death, detention and 
torture of hundreds of its own members accused of 
spying for South Africa still haunt SWAPO. 

Many observers feel that Hawala’s appointment 
marks a shift in the balance between the hard-line 
faction and the moderates or pragmatists within 
SWAPO. Hard-liners maintain that if former per- 
sonnel from the SWATF and Koevoet (a notorious- 
ly ruthless police unit) can be promoted in the 
armed forces, why not General Hawala? Hawala 
was appointed in unscheduled “emergency” 
SWAPO central committee and politburo meetings 
that were held while leading moderates were out of 
town. Nonetheless, Hawala was approved by the 
Cabinet the following day; President Nujoma him- 
self introduced the appointment. Some see the 
“Stalinists”— those in national intelligence and the 
security forces—as positioned to assert themselves 
should SWAPO lose power in the 1991 local elec- 
tions or should the party fear losses in future na- 
tional elections. 


DEVELOPING THE ECONOMY 

The government's economic performance has 
done little to strengthen its popularity in non- 
Ovambo regions. The economy is not especially 
weak, but expectations were high at independence 
and little seems to have been done to address the 
fundamental structural weaknesses that were South 
Africa’s legacy to Namibia. Many had assumed 
before independence that a government chosen by 
the majority would benefit from an end to sanc- 
tions, an immediate injection of foreign economic 
assistance and new private investment. Such wind- 
falls have not materialized. 


South Africa left Namibia with several pressing 
economic problems, besides the fundamental in- 
equities built into the system. Namibia inherited a 
budget deficit of $200 million from the territorial 
administration, and Pretoria terminated direct 
subsidies, estimated to have ranged between $125 
million and $200 million a year. The SWAPO gov- 
ernment tried to rectify these problems, but a UN- 
sponsored donors’ conference in June, 1990, pro- 
duced pledges of only $200 million toward the first 
year’s reconstruction and development program. 
Pledges also provide for $150 million a year from 
1991 to 1993. 

Trade and commodities difficulties compound 
the economic problems Namibia faces. Although: 
the mining sector is sound— mining accounts for 40 
percent of Namibia’s gross domestic product (GDP) 
and 85 percent of its exports — some mining opera- 
tions have been forced to close down. Uranium, the 
main source of foreign exchange earnings, is in 
oversupply on world markets and production has 
been cut. A major uranium oxide contract signed 
with France by the Rossing Uranium Mining Com- 
pany in August, 1990, does not begin until 1995. 
Diamond supplies are starting to dwindle, and it is 
estimated that by 1996 coastal mines will be ex- 
hausted. The seabed may be a potential source of . 
supply. 

Other economic sectors are also hurting. A long 
drought has depressed agricultural sales and the 
quality of the’wool and meat produced; moreover, 
the South African market for Namibian meat has 
been shrinking. Employment has fallen in construc- 
tion. Manufacturing is weak, despite talk of a new 
Citroën automobile assembly plant in Tsumeb, a 
new oil refinery in Lonrho, and new brewing and 
bottling facilities. The Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordinating Conference has approved sev- 
eral projects for Namibia, but these are largely 
aimed at the country’s infrastructure and will take 
time to be realized. 

Since independence Namibia has sought to pro- 


_tect its fishing waters by enforcing its claim to a 
200-nautical-mile exclusive maritime economic ` 


zone. Before independence the boundary was ig- 
nored because foreign states did not recognize 
Pretoria’s right to govern Namibia. Soviet, Spanish 
and South African companies had done most of the 
fishing, and the bulk of the processing took place in 
Walvis Bay factories, most of which are partly or 
wholly owned by South African firms. Now 
Namibia is in a position to control concessionary 
rights to fishing waters, as well as to determine the 
total allowable catch. At independence, the govern- 
ment asked foreign fleets to halt fishing in coastal 
waters until stocks had been assessed. Overfishing 
in the 1970’s and 1980’s had badly depleted the 


waters, but the area is making a stronger than ex- 
pected comeback. Once a fishing policy is establish- 
ed, small gains can be expected. 

The dispute over Walvis Bay, Namibia’s only 
deep-water port, still troubles its relations with 
South Africa.2 UN Security Council Resolution 
432 recognizes Namibia’s ownership of the port, 
and the new constitution recognizes Walvis Bay as 
part of Namibia. Yet Pretoria continues to hold the 
port and the surrounding area and maintains a 
heavy military presence in the enclave. There may 
be negotiations for transfer of the territory, but 
meanwhile South Africa has a firm grip on the port. 

The Namibian economy remains skewed toward 
white and especially South African interests. The 
annual per capita income of more than $1,000 is 
one of the highest in Africa, but most blacks are sub- 
sistence farmers. Whites have an average annual 
income of $16,000, while the average for black 
Namibians is less than $100 a year. It follows that 
land, wealth and skills are inordinately concen- 
trated in minority hands. 


NAMIBIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Many tout Namibia as a “dry run” for South 
Africa in its transition to majority rule. Both coun- 
tries are racially diverse, but South Africa’s popula- 
tion is 34 million, while Namibia’s is about 1.5 mil- 
lion. Where South Africa’s GDP is about 237 billion 
rand, Namibia’s is only 3.5 billion rand. Still, white 
South Africans are looking to Namibia for some 
hints on how an apartheid society might make the 
transition to democracy while retaining the good 
life for its minority population. From their perspec- 
tive, Namibia looks good so far. But for ordinary 
Namibians who are struggling to survive, Namibia 
under SWAPO rule has not yet provided answers. 

The timing of independence, coming in the wake 
of the breakup of the Socialist regimes in East 
Europe and changes in the Soviet Union, is unfor- 
tunate. Namibia must compete for resources at a 
time when other needs appear more critical to the 
leaders of the capitalist world. Thus after a 
reasonably positive start Namibia could falter 
because of conditions far beyond its political in- 
fluence. a 


%See Lynn Barat, Walvis Bay: Decolonization and International 
Law (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 








THE POLITICS OF DISSENT IN KENYA 
(Continued from page 208) 
in December, 1986. A sensational contest over his 
remains ensued. Otieno’s wife, Wambui Waiyaki 
Otieno, became the center of a storm about custom- 
ary law, women’s rights and intertribal marriages 


Wambui had already refused to marry Otieno’s brother, ac- 
cording to the Luo practice of levirate marriage. 
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when the Umira Kager clan took her to court to 
block her plans to bury him. According to Wambui 
and her witnesses, Otieno had asked to be buried 
near the Nairobi home where he had lived his mar- 
ried and professional life and raised 15 children. A 
series of court cases that concluded in May, 1987, 
with a Court of Appeal ruling, awarded the custody 
of Otieno’s remains to his clansmen for burial in his 
birthplace in western Kenya, according to Luo 
custom. 

Wambui’s lawyers argued that Otieno had, 
through his choices of partner, Christian beliefs, 
lifestyle and residence, forsaken “tribal” custom for 
a modern life and that customary Luo burial law 
therefore had no jurisdiction in his case; rather, 
Kenya’s common law applied. Otieno’s clan assert- 
ed that, on the contrary, Otieno’s birth and up- 
bringing as a Luo were paramount. Kenyan legal 
statutes do not spell out clearly which legal system 
takes precedence in a clash between common and 
customary law; the courts — with the tacit approval 
of the government—chose to rule on the side of 
“custom” as defined by the clansmen. Their deci- 


. sions set back women’s rights and the development 


of a national, progressive jurisprudence in Kenya, 
while fanning the country’s ethnic tensions. The 
funeral in the clan’s district was treated as a trium- 
phant homecoming and a vindication of Luo cul- 
ture and values. Wambui refused to attend the 
ceremony as custom required of widows; Otieno 
was thus, ironically, buried as an unmarried man. 
Wambui called a press conference after the final ap- 
peal court ruling to announce that she would have 
no more to do with the clan, and henceforth would 
be known by her father’s name.!! 

The burial saga revealed some important things 
about the nature of state and society in Kenya. It 
showed that “custom” and “tradition,” far from be- 
ing timeless concepts from the precolonial past, are 
potent inventions of the present, constructed to 
serve political interests. The case also revealed that 
the contemporary African state and subnational 
structures like clans and lineages have an economic 
and political interest in controlling women. 

Although Wambui lost custody of her husband’s 
body and was vilified by national politicians, the 
press and judges, she showed that Kenyan women 
could resist the control of their marital lineage and 
use the courts to do so. Wambui thus opened the 
political arena for future feminist struggle against 
the coercive power of social institutions and the 


state. Her predicament also politicized the Kikuyu, 
` even though there was no public upwelling of sup- 


port for her. The ridicule heaped on the Kikuyu in 
the courts and the media reminded the formerly 
dominant group of its diminished status and gave 
its dissatisfaction a focus. 
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Finally, the case exposed the terms of the nego- 
tiations about what kind of society Kenya should 
be. The good Kenyan citizen, promoted in political 
discourse between independence and the 1980's, 
was the progressive individual who transcended 
“tribalism.” Otieno, as presented by Wambui and 
her lawyer, was precisely such a citizen, a man who 
“lived and died as a Kenyan rather than as a Luo.” 
The new model of the male citizen that emerged 
from this case is a man who juggles progress with 
tradition, but who fulfills his responsibility to the 
“tribe of his father” above all. Ironically, to be a na- 
tionalist patriot today is, ina way, to be a dissident, 
in spite of the endless government rhetoric 
condemning “tribal chauvinism.” 


THE FIGHT TO KEEP NAIROBI GREEN 

In Mos Kenya, defending the environment can 
also become an act of political defiance. In 1989 the 
government announced plans for the building of a 
massive media complex in Nairobis downtown 
Uhuru Park. The buildings were intended to be- 
come headquarters for the government's Kenya 
Times Media Trust and were to be wholly owned 
by KANU. Enthusiastic government and party 
supporters claimed the 60-story office tower and 
two flanking 10-story wings would be “the most 
magnificent and prestigious building in Africa.” A 
four-story statue of President Moi was to stand in 
front of the complex. 

Financing was to be provided by a consortium of 
British and United States banks; the estimated cost 
was 4.3 billion shillings (approximately $200 mil- 
lion), or seven percent of Kenya’s national budget. 
In October, 1989, the Architectural Association of 
Kenya complained to the ministry of lands, housing 
and physical planning that “200-meter-high con- 
crete monoliths, generating a dynamic population 
of several thousand people . . . will change Uhuru 
Park beyond recognition and [cause] a complete 
loss of the greenbelt.” Concerns were also expressed 
that the project would cause a serious escalation of 
Kenya’s $4-billion foreign debt and deflect the 
government from its inflation and budget deficit 
targets, on which International Monetary Fund 
lending was predicated. 

None of these critics was prepared to mount a 
full-scale challenge to the grandiose project, how- 
ever. That task was left to the feminist gadfly 
Wangari Maathai, a former professor of veterinary 
anatomy and the leader of Kenya’s Greenbelt 
Movement, an internationally acclaimed organiza- 
tion promoting tree-planting and environmental, 
awareness in Kenya. In late November, 1989, after 
the Vice President presented a paper outlining the 


12Globe and Mail (Toronto), December 27, 1989, p. 1. 


building project to Parliament, Maathai filed suit in 
the High Court seeking a permanent injunction 
against its construction. 

Claiming that KANU and the Kenya Times 
Trust had violated Kenyan law and Nairobi’s of- 
ficial development plan, she castigated the govern- 
ment and KANU for ignoring both environmental 
concerns and the needs of Nairobi’s urban poor, for 
whom the park was the sole means of recreation. 
She contended that “KANU, with a membership of 
only 4 million out of more than 20 million Kenyans, 
is endeavoring to enforce the construction of the 
complex against the constitution and without the 
consent of the majority of Kenyans.” Her appeal 
struck a chord among Nairobi residents, as the 
flood of letters to newspapers attested. “I beg you, 
our leaders: you already have a lot of what you 
want—cars, homes, offices. Please allow us only 
this,” wrote one. !? 

The court refused on a technicality to listen to 
Maathai’s suit, and the President responded con- 
temptuously to her challenge, claiming that op- 
ponents to the project “have insects in their heads.” 
When he wondered why women’s groups in Kenya 


_ had not ostracized their “wayward” colleague, 


several branches of the party-controlled Maendeleo 
ya Wanawake umbrella organization staged dem- 
onstrations against Maathai, led by police officers. 

Interestingly, although a chorus of women 
leaders called for her expulsion from the party, the 
demonstrators burned their anti-Maathai placards 
after the demonstrations, suggesting a divergence 
between the party line and the women’s actual sen- 
timents toward her. During the next two months, 
Maathai and her organization suffered constant 
harassment. In mid-December the Greenbelt 
Movement was ordered to quit within 24 hours the 
headquarters it had occupied for 10 years. Several 
MP's called for the deregistration of the organiza- 
tion, and in January, 1990, the government's 
registrar general began an audit of the movement's 
accounts. 

Maathai responded to the harassment by saying 
that “it ought to be possible for an individual to raise 
any issues on matters of public interest and even in 
international courts to protect mankind on issues 
concerning the environment.” She reiterated her 
position that Uhuru Park was a national monument 
of “utmost political, religious and cultural value,” 
and warned that local hostility to Greenbelt em- 
ployees over the issue was threatening the tree- 
planting program. Several rural women depended 
on tree-planting income for their livelihood, she 
said, but 


the majority of the people in the movement are poor, 
they are not reading the newspapers. .. . They hear 


this secondhand, that the movement is subversive. 
Then they are scared. They don’t want to be seen as 
against the government, which can lead you into a lot 
of trouble. 13 ` 


Maathai’s crusade, like Wambui’s ordeal, was an 
important moment in Kenya’s politics of dissent. 
She effectively raised the issue of freedom of speech, 
and she succeeded in putting the environment on 
the political agenda. For all their bluster, the regime 
and KANU were sent into retreat on the project. As 
a result of the furor (aided no doubt by Maathai’s 
growing international stature as an environmental 
hero), the United States, Britain, Japan, the Euro- 
pean Community and the World Bank put pressure 
on the Kenyan government to scale back the proj- 
ect; as a consequence, plans for the huge office com- 
plex and skyscraper were scrapped; instead, a con- 
ference center and hotel costing $70 million will be 
built on the site. 


WE, THE PEOPLE 

On January 13, 1991, Oginga Odinga, an old 
leftist Luo warhorse, announced the formation of a 
new National Democratic party, whose immediate 
purpose was to repeal the 1982 constitutional provi- 
sion for a one-party state. A Vice President under 
Kenyatta, Odinga broke with KANU in 1966 to 
lead the opposition Kenya People’s Union (KPU). 
Gadfly to both Kenyatta and Moi, Odinga has 
moved in and out of political limbo several times 
since the KPU was banned in 1969. While his son 
Raila Odinga is treated as a serious dissident and 
was jailed for much of the 1980’s, Oginga Odinga is 
treated as somewhat of a joke. When he sprang to 
Wambui Otieno’s defense during the burial affair, 
chastising his fellow Luo for their ethnic and sexist 
chauvinism, the Umira Kager clan lawyer ridiculed 
him as “a disgraced and slow-punctured politician.” 
The Weekly Review cast him as an octogenarian Don 
Quixote, desperate to make a last political mark 
with a gesture that was “doomed to fail.” 

With the events of 1990, however, Odinga 
sounds more like the conscience of a nation swept 
up in what Africans are calling “the second wind of 
change” (the first having been the independence 
movement). The African Charter on People’s Par- 
ticipation, drafted in Arusha, Tanzania, in Feb- 
ruary, 1990, set the tone for a new African political 
dispensation. Odinga’s justification for his new in- 
itiative is very much in keeping with these 
continent-wide aspirations. “Without multiparty 
democracy, there will be no accountability in gov- 
ernment, corruption will destroy the fabric of socie- 


Interview with Jane Perlez, The New York Times, December 
6, 1989. 
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ty, the economy will continue to be mismanaged, 
and the ordinary citizen will continue to suffer,” 
What people want, he said, is “a government of 
their choice, pursuing policies of national develop- 
ment, and not individual self-aggrandizement.” 
Odinga’s life and ideas are a microcosm of the 
ebb and flow in Kenyan politics. Neither a liberal 
democracy nor a repressive dictatorship, Kenya isa 
society under constant negotiation and revision. 
“The Kenya We Want,” the title of a 1963 indepen- 
dence manifesto, is a phrase that resurfaces again 
and again in popular discourse, voicing a question 
that is never fully answered. In Kenya’s political, 
social and cultural arenas, every struggle for a more 
open and just society joins with other struggles to 
create a radical democratic politics searching for the 


Kenya its citizens want. a 
———— 
NIGERIA 
(Continued from page 204) 


first in the period of military rule — and the minister 
of defense, General Domkat Bali (the most senior 
general in the country), left the government after 
refusing a demotion to the Ministry of Interior. 
Many other changes were made, both in strategic 
military commands and in the Cabinet. 

The reshuffle generated intense controversy for 
two reasons. First, it tended to confirm fears of in- 
cipient dictatorship. General Bali declared that “the 
supremacy . . . which ought to be with the AFRC 
has been usurped substantially by the presi- 
ency. . . . My fear is that it is becoming more a dic- 
tatorship of a person.”!° In a speech in Liberia wide- 
ly believed to be a message not only to Liberian 
President Samuel K. Doe but to Babangida as well, 
retired General T. Y. Danjuma, the esteemed army 
chief of staff during the previous transition, de- 
nounced authoritarian “sit-tight leaders” in Africa 
who have sentenced their citizenries to “life im- 
prisonment”’; he “implored military rulers currently 
in the process of disengagement to get rid of the 
foolish thought that the military is indispensable in 
government.”!! 

Second, many Nigerian Christians were critical 
of the reorganization, partly because it left all four 
of the armed services with Muslim commanders, 
three of them from the north. Organized political 
protest by Christians had surfaced early in 1986 
after the regime appeared to have surreptitiously 
taken the country into full membership in the 
Organization of Islamic Conference; the Christian 


Public interviews on January 9 and 10, excerpted in 
Newswatch, January 22, 1990, p. 15. 

‘African Concord, April 30, 1990, p. 22. General Danjuma 
subsequently confirmed in an interview published in the same 
issue and conducted just days before the April 22 coup that he 
“had Nigeria in mind,” when he made these remarks, p. 26. 
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Association of Nigeria charged that this threatened 
to violate Nigeria’s secular status and to legitimize a 
Muslim monopoly on strategic government posi- 
tions.12 The February, 1990, government reshuffle 
aggravated this Christian anxiety, which was 
deepened further by the December reshuffle. After 
the December 29 Cabinet changes, Christians 
demonstrated in four states and the Christian 
Association of Nigeria charged that the government 
was no longer maintaining religious balance but 
was covertly and overtly favoring Islam. 

An attempted military coup staged by Chris- 


tians, mainly from the minority southern states, - 


took place in the early morning hours of April 22, 
1990. Seizing the government radio station, the 
rebels then bombarded Dodan Barracks for seven 
hours in an intense barrage that wrecked the presi- 
dential compound and narrowly missed killing the 
President. Fortunately for Nigeria, the coup— 
which was apparently well financed if amateurishly 
executed—did not succeed. The rebels broadcast a 
statement of their grievances on the national air- 
waves —a furious indictment of Babangida and his 
regime. The rebels decried the signs of Babangida’s 
“desire to become a President for life”—his recent 
Cabinet reshuffle, his manipulation of the transi- 
tion program, his personal rule of the Defense 
Ministry, the SSS and the prospective National 
Guard. The rebels also criticized “the internal col- 
onization of the Nigerian state by the so-called 
chosen few” (read northern Muslims). '? 

The coup attempt resonated with widespread 
grievances and, in its pledges to reconstitute the 
government, purge corruption and “recover all ill- 
gotten wealth,” advanced a populist and potentially 
popular agenda. Indeed, there were some reports of 
celebrations in the south as news of the coup spread. 
But most Nigerians are disgusted with coups, and if 
the misguided coup-makers, who declared they 
were temporarily expelling the five northern Mus- 
lim states, had prevailed, even temporarily, the 
country would almost certainly have been derailed 
in its progress toward democracy and plunged 
again into civil war. 


THE RESURRECTION OF POLITICS 

The immediate effects of the coup attempt were to 
harden the dictatorship and trigger an unprece- 
dented wave of political repression. Hundreds of 
military and civilian suspects were arrested and de- 

2Rotimi T. Suberu, “Religion and Politics in the Transition: 
A View from the South” (Paper presented to the Conference on 
Democratic Transition and Structural Adjustment in Nigeria, 
Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, Lagos, January 
9-12, 1991). 

13Broadcast statement of coup spokesman Major Gideon 
Okra, Newswatch, May 7, 1990, p. 37. 

14Suberu, op. cit., p. 29. 


tained, including more than a dozen journalists and 
several prominent scholars and government critics. 
In July, 42 soldiers were executed after secret trials, 
and in September another 27 were executed. In ret- 
rospect, however, the coup attempt appears to have 
lanced a terrible boil of political frustrations. By the 
summer of 1990, the country had begun to return to 
the politics of transition. 

During the three months following the coup, 
politicians fought their way to power in the two 
government-created parties through caucuses and 
meetings that culminated in national conventions 
in Abuja in July. There national party officers were 
elected to replace the government’s temporary ad- 
ministrators. This process produced revised party 
constitutions and manifestos and a clearer sense of 
the personalities and alliances that will probably 
shape the Third Republic. 

As expected, the National Republican Conven- 
tion (the party “a little to the right”) strongly 
reproduces the ruling National party of Nigeria 
coalition of the Second Republic; many barons of 
that powerful political machine were active behind 
the scenes in Abuja. Also as expected, political elites 
from the northern regional base of that party tri- 
umphed by electing as national chairman a south- 
erner from Bendel state, Tom Ikimi. This paves the 
way for the NRC to nominate a northerner for 
President in 1992, given the provisions in the con- 
stitution that each party must “zone” different of- 
fices and nominations to distribute broadly the 
political rewards among all ethnic and regional 
groups. By contrast, the Social Democratic party 
(the party “a little to the left”) nominated a northern 
Muslim, Baba Gana Kingibe, as its national chair- 
man, signaling the prospect of a southern presiden- 
tial candidate. For some, this heightened fears that 
the two-party system would divide the country be- 
tween north and south, and between Muslim and 


Christian. 
There is a potential for bitter religious and ethnic 


conflict in Nigerian politics, but there are also 
strong reasons for believing that neither of these will 
destroy the Third Republic. First, whatever their 
other faults, politicians have always proved more 
adept at “the mediation and moderation of religious 
and regional cleavages by competitive political bar- 
gaining” than have military rulers; the lack of “a 
mediatory political process” may help to explain 
why religious conflict has become more serious 
under military rule, and indeed why the descent in- 
to a bloody ethnic civil war occurred once (and 
almost a second time) under military rule.'* 
Second, both parties represent truly broad, mul- 
tiethnic, multireligious alliances. To a considerable 
extent, they reproduce a cross-cutting alliance that 
was apparent during the First Republic. Then, 


southern progressives joined forces with Muslim 
radicals and several ethnic minorities from the 
north. in a United Progressive Grand Alliance 
against the ruling Northern People’s Congress. 
Although dominated by conservative northern 
elites, this alliance also drew support from southern 
and some northern ethnic minorities. The alliance 
reemerged during the Second Republic in the broad 
opposition Progressive Parties Alliance: that 
vigorously challenged the ruling National party of 
Nigeria. The results of the December 8, 1990, local 
government elections also show considerable histor- 
ical continuity in the bases for party support. 

If the local elections are any guide to the future, 
however, there may also be’ some important and 
historic surprises in store. For the first time since in- 
dependence, the more southern-based and progres- 
sive Social Democratic party emerged from nation- 
wide elections with a clear majority, winning in this 
case a majority of local government councillors in 
14 of the 21 states. Should this pattern hold in 
subsequent elections, the government of the Third 
Republic could be headed by a southerner, for the 
first time under civilian rule in Nigeria and for only 
the second time of any real duration in the country’s 
history. Whichever party wins the presidency, the 
country may emerge with a party system more 
balanced and cross-cutting ethnically than ever 
before. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE THIRD REPUBLIC | 
These are hopeful and exciting trends, but many 
Nigerians believe they are also beside the point. 
The character of politics shows little sign of change. 
Rumors, charges and news reports of extensive 
bribery, vote-buying and fraud have dogged the 
political process from the 1987 voter registration ex- 
ercise (in which more than 70 million certificates 
were handed out in a country with probably no 
more than 55-million people of voting age) through 
the 1989 competition for party registration to the 
successive party caucuses and conventions in 1990. 15 
Although the December, 1990, elections proceeded 
with unusual efficiency and tranquility, the use of a 
controversial open ballot and the fear of violence 
lowered voter turnout to about 15 percent, and elec- 
tion tribunals were flooded with petitions from los- 
ing candidates claiming electoral irregularities. 
The problems are plain and profound. The pri- 
mary motive for pursuing public office in Nigeria 
remains the opportunity for accumulating fabulous 


Eme Awa, “Elections and Electoral Administration in the 
Transition” (Paper presented to the Conference on Democratic 
Transition, Hoover Institution, August 22-29, 1990), 
pp. 16-18. 

16On the challenge of combating corruption, see Larry Dia- 
mond, Joumal of Democracy, vol. 2, no. 4 (Autumn, 1991). 
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ill-gotten fortunes and for dispensing favors to sup- 
porters. This can be changed only if corrupt public 
officers, elected and appointed, are exposed, tried 
and seriously punished in large numbers. Although 
the institutional machinery from the 1979 constitu- 
tion for doing this has been strengthened in the new 
constitution, and the machinery has been activated 
this time well in advance of civilian rule, in- 
vestigators’ powers remain inadequate, and they 
have so far failed to punish a single public official for 
misconduct in office. 16 

Ifa democratic regime is to survive in Nigeria, it 
must prove that it can govern effectively. This will 
require more than combating corruption, more 
than conducting credible elections, more than 
“reflecting the federal character” in the distribution 
of power and rewards and managing religious and 
ethnic cleavages. All these are essential, but so is ef- 
fective economic performance. Civilian politicians 
must show that they can direct the economy com- 
petently and begin to produce not merely economic 
growth but growth that expands opportunities and 
improves living conditions for the urban and rural 
poor. 

Competent economic management requires 
more than accountability and social justice. Sus- 
tainable and broadly distributed economic growth 
will not be possible unless Nigeria reduces its ex- 
traordinary dependence on oil income, imported 
goods and state employment, while increasing 
agricultural production, private investment and en- 
trepreneurship, industrial production and produc- 
tion of components used in domestic industry, and 
non-oil exports. All this requires continued struc- 
tural adjustment. However, the Babangida 
regime—despite a steadfast commitment to SAP 
that has won it the admiration of the World Bank 
and the IMF—has failed to develop a broad 
domestic constituency for SAP. Instead, the regime 
has stigmatized the whole approach by associating 
it in the public mind with repression and corrup- 
tion. As a result, the incoming civilian regime will 
be under intense pressure to retreat from or even 
abandon the program. 

Nigeria’s third quest for democracy will have the 
advantages of an increasingly resourceful and in- 
dependent civil society, a strong cultural commit- 
ment to liberty and widespread disillusionment 
with the military as an answer to the country’s prob- 
lems. If the country can make its institutions of ac- 
countability work this time; if it can elect a leader- 
ship with a real commitment to the public good; 
and if that leadership can craft a political coalition 
for a revised but continuing structural adjustment, 
Nigeria will have a real chance to fulfill Ibrahim 
Babangida’s wish that his military. coup will be the 
last in Nigeria’s history. a 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MYTHS 
(Continued from page 200) 

doctrine, despite the collapse of communism in East 
Europe, and many of its members hold top posi- 
tions in the ANC. But ANC stalwarts are beginning 
to express reservations about discredited foreign 
ideologies and to question the sincerity of the Com- 
munist party’s sudden conversion to democracy; 
they are openly exploring a range of economic op- 
tions, including socialism and free enterprise, to ad- 
dress a post-apartheid agenda. 

The Communist party’s visibility at ANC rallies 
has been scaled back, compared with the days after 
Mandela’s release, when leading Communist party 
members hovered at Mandela’s side and Commu- 
nist flags and emblems were at times more con- 
spicuous than those of the ANC. Operationally, the 
two parties are quite different in character. While 
the ANC is striving to establish itself as an open, 
heterogeneous, mass political association, the Com- 
munist party remains a secretive, disciplined elite of 
true believers. 

But the myth of the ANC’s dominance is perhaps 
best exposed by the organizational difficulties the 
ANC has encountered since it was legalized. In key 
areas it has fallen short of achieving its own stated 
goals. It had hoped to sign up 1 million members by 
the end of 1990, but had registered only 300,000 by 
then. It expected to raise enormous sums through 
Mandela’s international trips, but a financial crisis 
looms. It anticipated having its branch organiza- 
tions operational in a few months, but most deci- 
sions are made by a small group of senior leaders 
clustered in Johannesburg. Moreover, the organ- 
ization lacks the telephones, facsimile machines, 
transportation, office space and staff to deal with 
surging demands. 

“Everybody wants something from the ANC,” 
one observer commented. “There are enormous ex- 
pectations of it, expectations which the ANC has 
done nothing to discourage, of course, because that 
would be politically very stupid.”® As a result, the 
ANC must share responsibilities with and defer to 
the initiatives of many allied or autonomous asso- 
ciations, including labor, civic organizations, youth 
groups and educational leaders. This dispersal of 
power is planting the seeds of pluralism, not one- 
party domination. 


*Paul Bell, “Stretched to the Limit,” Leadership, September, 
1990, pp. 21-26, quoted in Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice, Sub-Saharan Africa Daily Report, October 30, 1990, p. 6. 

°The UDF is an umbrella organization of some 600 associa- 
tions supportive of the ANC that was formed in 1983 to protest 
the tricameral constitution; in March, 1991, the UDF an- 
nounced that it would disband because it had achieved its larger 
politica] goals. 


As the leading anti-apartheid organization, 
the ANC will adopt a maximalist negotiating 
strategy: it will represent a broad anti-apartheid 
front, approach talks as one of only two sides, 
and address the entire post-apartheid agenda. 
The ANC initially had high expectations of mobi- 
lizing support around its newly freed leadership, 
which would act as the vanguard of the anti- 
apartheid movement. But within months its max- 
imalist strategy evaporated. The ANC faced stiff 
opposition from the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom 
party led by Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi 
on the right, and the Pan-Africanist Congress and 
other Africanist-oriented parties on the left. The 
contest for supremacy within the black community, 
particularly between the ANC and Inkatha, has 
been violent. More than 3,500 people were killed in 
political unrest in 1990, shocking the ANC and 
others into the realization that cooperation among 
black organizations could not be taken for granted. 

Nor is the ANC able to tackle the entire agenda 
of issues requiring negotiation with the govern- 
ment. Before the government lifted the ban on the 
ANG, the anti-apartheid struggle had spawned sev- 
eral strong-minded groups that have now staked 
out their own political ground. They have entered 
negotiations with the government on many impor- 
tant issues, often without the ANC’s formal par- 
ticipation. For example, some members of the 
United Democratic Front (UDF) have invested; 
their energies in civic associations and other local 
pressure groups dealing with housing, rent boy- 
cotts, education and urban services, thus breaking 
down traditional barriers against popular participa- 
tion before constitutional negotiations formally 
begin.’ . 

Trade unions, particularly the powerful Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions, which is also 
allied with the ANC, have been successfully nego- 
tiating with the government. A Labor Relations 
Amendment Bill introduced in Parliament in 1991 
has been termed South Africa’s “first post-apartheid 
statute.” Community organizations have been pres- 
suring Pretoria to restructure local government, a 
goal that received a substantial boost when de Klerk 
stated in a February, 1991, speech that he would ac- 
cept the “one municipality, one tax base” concept 
placing segregated communities like Johannesburg 
and Soweto under one nonracial metropolitan 
government. 

Finally, the ANC has accepted the idea of a mul- 
tiparty conference, publicly proposed by Mandela 
in his ANC anniversary message on January 8, 
1991. As the ANC described the conference, it . 


would set out principles for framing a new constitu- 
tion, determine the composition of a drafting body, 
such as a constitutional assembly, and establish an in- 


terim government to replace white minority rule until 
a new government was democratically elected. 1° 


This proposal, endorsed by Pretoria and Inkatha, 
broke a stalemate that had existed since exploratory 
talks between the ANC and the government began 
in May, 1990. Adopting a tone that reflected an ad- 
Justment in strategy, Mandela said that “it would be 
a mistake for the ANC or the government to think 
that they are the only parties who must be involved 
in the negotiating process. We are major parties, 
but we are not the only actors.”!! 

The homelands and other political groups 
linked to the South African government, like the 
parties participating in the Coloured (mixed- 
race) and Indian houses of Parliament, will not 
play a significant role. As creatures of apartheid, 
they have no legitimacy. Previously shunned 
because they were regarded as puppets of the 
regime, homeland leaders are now actively courted 
by the ANC. Many have shifted their sympathy, if 
not their outright support, to the ANC, a windfall 
that the ANC has warmly welcomed. However, a 
few, the most prominent of whom is KwaZulu’s 
Chief Buthelezi, remain beyond reach. While the 
meeting between Mandela and Buthelezi in Jan- 
uary, 1991, may indicate that Buthelezi is willing to 
cooperate on the problem of violence, he is not 
ready to relinquish his claim as the foremost black 
opponent of the ANC. 

In fact, the political allegiance of several constit- 
uencies that are not under the ANC’s umbrella may 
be in flux. These constituencies include Coloureds, 
Asians, the rural population, black entrepreneurs, 
evangelical groups and blacks on the government 
` payroll who remain unsure about the ANC’s polit- 
ical primacy. After the ANC consultative confer- 
-ence in December, 1990, an ANC press statement 
acknowledged that “we are painfully aware of our 
continued failure to give due... attention and 
resources to the organizing of our rural people and 
their struggles.”!? Ethnic, rural-based constituen- 
cies, including the homelands, may represent be- 
tween one-third and one-half the electorate; they 
are likely to be wooed by several parties, including 
whites seeking political pacts with blacks as elec- 
tions approach. While unlikely to challenge the pre- 
dominant role of the ANC, alliances across the col- 
or line would add elements of unpredictability and 
pluralism to a burgeoning democracy. 


MYTHS ABOUT POLITICAL CHANGE 
Myths about whites and blacks clouded every- 


10The New York Times, January 9, 1991. 

‘bid. 

Press statement from the African National Congress, 
December 16, 1990, p. 3. 
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one’s vision; they prevented South Africans from 
learning about the world and, conversely, created 
misconceptions, half-truths and distortions that 
skewed international perceptions of South Africa. 
These led to grave miscalculations about the nature 
of political change, the question that generated the 
greatest myths of all. Conventional wisdom argued 


‘that the conflict in South Africa was, and would 


likely remain, utterly unique; that, for all its com- 
plexities, South African society was fundamentally 
and unalterably divided between black and white; 
that blacks were committed to “seizing” power 
through force; and that whites, however enlight- 
ened, would at best grant peripheral and piecemeal 
concessions that would not result in any significant 
structural change. 

South Africa, however, is conforming neither to 
the Armageddon nor to the Napoleonic models of 
change. Its uniqueness is gradually yielding to the 
commonplace, that is, to conflicts and dilemmas 
evidenced in democratic experiments by plural so- 
cieties everywhere. As in East Europe, democracy 
and economic transformation are proceeding hand 
in hand, with uncertain results for both. As in the 
Soviet Union, in South Africa the nomenklatura, or 
patronage apparatus, is-emerging as one of the 
principal obstacles to change, and ethnic nation- 
alism and class conflict are increasing as tyranny 
recedes. Like Germany, South Africa must inte- 
grate an artificially divided society, deciding what 
to do about land, employment, education, neigh- 
borhoods, security structures and uneven develop- 
ment. And as was true in the United States after the 
Civil War, in South Africa people of different races 
are learning that freedom does not automatically 
lead to peace; freedom creates new terrains of con- 
flict over the meaning of liberation. 

When acrimonious debate over South Africa was 
at its height in 1986, no one predicted that within 
five years the ANC would call a halt to guerrilla 
war, the National party government would agree to 
repeal all apartheid legislation, and constitutional 
negotiations would begin. The situation five years 
from now may be equally unpredictable. But to un- 
derstand how South Africans are likely to act in the 
future, past expectations of how South African 
would act should be compared with the present 
reality. Then what happens next will perhaps not 
come as a surprise. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE U.S. 
(Continued from page 196) 
leading supporter of human rights, died in a 
suspicious auto accident. The United States had 
already announced it would freeze $5 million in 
military assistance to protest Moi’s civil rights viola- 
tions. It also gave refuge in the embassy to a promi- 
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nent Kenyan human rights lawyer. When Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein invaded oil-rich Kuwait 
in August, 1990, the United States response to the 
invasion gave Kenya’s port of Mombasa a renewed 
importance. Assistant Secretary Cohen rushed to 
Nairobi to mend fences. Within weeks the United 
States agreed to a $10-million food aid grant. This 
was the first time the United States had made sucha 
grant to any African country, and many critics of 
the Moi regime felt that Washington was retreating 
from its policy of protesting civil rights violations 
because of strategic concerns. 

A similar about-face occurred in United States 
relations with Marxist Ethiopia. For years, the 
United States had condemned President Mengistu 
Haile Mariam’s human and civil rights violations. 
But the Persian Gulf crisis led Washington to view 
Mengistu as a bulwark against turmoil in the Arab 
world and as a protector of the vital Red Sea route 
leading to the Suez Canal. In December, 1990, the 
United States held its first talks with the Ethiopian 


regime since the Marxist coup nearly 26 years, 


earlier. The United States also expressed will- 
ingness to work with the Soviet Union, Ethiopia’s 
chief ally, to mediate the peace talks between 
Ethiopia and the Eritrean separatist guerrillas. 

The administration sensed real progress in South 
Africa in the area of human and civil rights and was 
prepared to reward the government of President 
F. W. de Klerk for its policies aimed at national 
reconciliation. The Bush administration decided to 
work closely with the government and the African 
National Congress (ANC), thus spurning the weak- 
er Pan-Africanist Congress, which drew its support 
from the Palestine Liberation Organization and 
had opposed negotiations with the government. 

In June, 1990, Nelson Mandela, the deputy 
president of the ANC, traveled to the United States 
and was warmly received by President Bush and by 
Congress. In September, President de: Klerk 
became the first South African head of state to be 
received at the White House in nearly 45 years. 
South Africa had already repealed more than 100 
racially discriminatory laws, had released Mandela 
from prison after 27 years, and had granted amnes- 
ty to most exiled opponents of the state. In a speech 
before the South African Parliament in February, 
1991, de Klerk vigorously reiterated his pledge to 
eliminate all apartheid laws, including the Group 
Areas Act and the Land Acts. The President and 
the State Department, convinced that the South 
African reforms are “irreversible,” have intensified 
pressure on Congress to lift sanctions. 

*Editors note: For discussions of constructive engagement, 
see Pauline Baker, “United States Policy in Southern Africa,” 


Current History, May, 1987, and Michael Clough, “United States 
Policy in Southern Africa,” Current History, March, 1984. 


Assistant Secretary Cohen opposes sanctions and 
has launched a policy to encourage American busi- 
nesses to work with black entrepreneurs in South 
Africa. American corporations, which since 1987 
have spent more than $400 million in South Africa 
for health, education and housing for nonwhites, 
were urged not to disinvest. Even the mood in Con- 
gress has begun to shift. In April, 1990, legislation 
was signed by President Bush providing $10 million 
in aid for those organizations in South Africa that 
are committed to negotiating a transition to a non- 
racial democracy. 

Namibia’s independence in March, 1990, seemed 
to vindicate some aspects of former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs Chester Crocker’s 
policy of constructive engagement.* The Bush ad- 
ministration’s paltry offer of $500,000 in assistance 
for Namibia angered Congress, which quickly raised 
aid to $10 million. Congressmen were impressed 
with the country’s new constitution, which was 
hailed by international lawyers as one of the most 
democratic in the world and which provides for 
strong civil rights protection. 


THE UNITED STATES ROLE 

The United States is at a turning point in its rela- 
tions with sub-Saharan Africa. European disen- 
gagement from the continent offers the United 
States a unique opportunity to develop its own in- 
dependent, Africa-centered policies. It is in the 
long-term interest of the public and private sectors 
in the United States and in Africa to forge new part- 
nerships. Moreover, the government and academic 
communities in the United States must end their 
own cold war and begin to forge more cooperative 
relationships. 

The renewal of Africa must begin with the quest 
for food security. The United States must sharply 
increase its financing of food research and develop- 
ment in African educational institutions. Africans 
must be allowed to set their own research and devel- 
opment agendas, with infusions of foreign capital 
and technology. 

Finally, aid projects must strengthen Africa’s 
capacity to compete regionally and in the world 
economy. Debt cancellation and fresh public donor 
support may set the beleaguered continent on its 
feet again. But public and private sectors in the 
United States and in Africa must work quickly to 
rebuild Africa’s centers of learning. Thus as the 
twenty-first century approaches, the challenge for 
the United States in Africa is to forge broader net- 
works within and between institutions and individ- 
uals engaged in the development of human re- . 
sources. Africa must be seen for its own value and 
not within the context of policy concerns in the 
United States or in other regions of the world. a 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A Current History chronology covering the most important events of March, 1991, to provide a day- 


by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Community (EC) 
(See U.S., Administration) 


Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 

March 30— The Council’s 6 member states — Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emir- 
ates — release a statement saying that the GCC is cutting off 
aid to the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Jor- 
dan because they supported Iraq during the Persian Gulf 
war. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 

March 15—The Bank announces that it has approved a 
$250-million loan to Iran for earthquake reconstruction; this 
is the Bank’s 1st loan to Iran since 1978. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See also Intl, GCC) 

March 8 —In Algiers, an explosion in the offices of the Al Fatah 
faction of the PLO kills 2 Palestinians and critically injures 2 
others; the Kach party, a right-wing Israeli group, says it sent 
a letter bomb to the offices in retaliation for the 1990 assas- 
sination of Kach leader Rabbi Meir Kahane. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Intl, GCC, UN; Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 1—The new U.S. ambassador to Kuwait, Edward 
Gnehm, reopens the U.S. embassy in Kuwait City. 

March 3 —In Safwan, Iraq, near the Kuwaiti border, military 
commanders from the multinational coalition and from Iraq 
discuss conditions for a permanent cease-fire in the Persian 
Gulf war; a temporary cease-fire was called by U.S. Presi- 
dent George Bush on February 27, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, commander of U.S. forces in the Gulf, says at 
a news conference afterward that the 2 sides agreed to the re- 
lease of all prisoners of war (POWs); coalition forces will 


continue to hold between 15 and 20 percent of Iraq's ter~ 


ritory. 

March 5—The official Iraqi press agency announces that the 
ruling Revolutionary Command Council has “annulled the 
annexation of Kuwait” and has agreed to UN demands to 
return Kuwaiti assets. 

The Iraqi government releases to the Red Cross in Bagh- 
dad 35 POW’s from the multinational coalition; 15 of the 
POW’s are American; yesterday it released 10 others, in- 
cluding 6 Americans; Baghdad Radio says that Iraq is not 
holding any.more POW’s. 

March 6—A Red Cross plane flies 294 freed Iraqi POW’s from 
a camp in Saudi Arabia to Baghdad; more than 60,000 Iraqi 
troops are still being held prisoner by the multinational coali- 
tion. 

March 7—A convoy of buses carrying as many as 1,000 
Kuwaitis released from Iraqi custody leaves southern Iraq for 
Kuwait. Non-Kuwaitis returning to Kuwait have been re- 
fused entry under the terms of martial law declared où 
February 28. 

March 12—The U.S. Defense Department reports that the 
number of U.S, troops killed in action in the Gulf war has 


reached 125; 83 U.S. troops died in noncombat accidents 
during the war and 108 died accidentally before January 17; 
330 were wounded in action, and 22 are listed as missing. 

March 13—President Bush says that Iraq’s use of helicopter 
gunships against antigovernment rebels is a “violation” of the 
March 3 verbal agreement between coalition and Iraqi com- 
manders. 

March 22—A U.S. F-15 warplane shoots down an Iraqi fight- 
er-bomber flying from northern Iraq to an air base in centra! 
Iraq; on March 20, another Iraqi fighter-bomber was shot 
down by the U.S. The U.S. says the Iraqi planes were flying 
in violation of the March 3 cease-fire agreement. 

In ‘an interview in Washington, D.C., General Colin 
Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, says that U.S. 
forces will remain in Iraq until a new Arab regional security 
force is ready to take over. 


Southern Cone Common Market 

March 26—In Asunción, Paraguay, the Presidents of Brazil, 
Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay agree to dismantle trade 
barriers between their countries and create the Southern 
Cone Common Market. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; South Africa; Sudan; 
l U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 21 — A UN team led by Under Secretary General Martti 
Ahtisaari that visited Iraq between March 10 and 17 issues its 
report on conditions in the country after the Persian Gulf 
war; the report says that bombing by the multinational coali- 
tion caused “near-apocalyptic” infrastructural damage; 9,000 
houses were destroyed, 90 percent of industrial workers are 
unable to return to work and government food allocations 
have fallen by 61 percent. The report says that Iraq needs im- 
mediate supplies of food, fuel and generators, seeds and agri- 

` cultural machinery, and equipment for water purification 
and sewage treatment in order to prevent famine and 
epidemics. 

March 22—The Security Council committee responsible for 
administering the UN trade embargo against Iraq says that it 
will automatically approve all requests to export to Iraq food 
and other critical goods unless a Council member objects. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 

March 31—The Warsaw Pact ceases to exist as a military 
alliance after Soviet army commanders formally relinquish 
control of the pact; the pact’s dissolution was agreed to by the 
Soviet Union and the 6 East European member countries in 
Budapest February 25. 


ALBANIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 7—The government imposes martial law in the port city 
of Durres and bars public assembly in Tirana and 2 other 
cities where there has been continued unrest; more than 
7,000 Albanians are in Durres seeking to board ships bound 
for Italy; about 12,000 have fled to Italy in the past several 
days. ; ` 

March 9— Tirana radio reports that in Durres, police attempts 
to seize a ship that had been boarded by several thousand 
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Albanians seeking asylum in Italy resulted in the death of 4. 
people. ' 

March 10— More than 1,500 Albanians return to their country 
from Brindisi, Italy, after the Albanian government assures 
Italy that the returnees'will not be persecuted. 


ARGENTINA 
(See Intl, Southem Cone Common Market) 


BAHRAIN 
(See Intl, GCC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


BANGLADESH 
March 19— Khaleda Zia, whose Bangladesh Nationalist party 
won parliamentary elections held on February 28, is named 
Prime Minister. 


BENIN 
Mar”. 11—Results of yesterday’s presidential election show 
President Mathieu Kérékou has won 27 percent of the vote 


and Prime Minister Nicephore Soglo has won 36 percent; , 


they face a runoff election on March 24. 
March 24—In the runoff election, Soglo wins 68 percent of the 
vote, becoming Benin’s 1st popularly elected President. 


BRAZIL 
(See Intl, Southem Cone Common Market) 


CANADA 
(See U.S., Administration, Foreign Policy) 


CHILE 

March 5 —President Patricio Aylwin issues a report saying that 
more than 2,000 Chileans were killed by the secret police in 
the 1970’s while the country was ruled by a military govern- 
ment under General Augusto Pinochet. 

March 27 —Pinochet, who remains commander of Chile’s armed 
forces, criticizes the government's human rights report as 
one-sided; he says the casualties that resulted from his 1973 
coup were “unavoidable results of war.” 


CHINA 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

March 25—Opening the annual session of the National 
People’s Congress, Prime Minister Li Peng calls for central 
planning and orthodox Communism and for an increase in 
the military budget; he says that China must “continue to 
deepen [economic] reform and open China more widely to 
the outside world.” 


Los COLOMBIA i 
March 1—After 23 years as a guerrilla group, the Popular 
Liberation Army (PLA), Colombia’s largest active rebel or- 
ganization, agrees to disarm in exchange for legal political 
status; 2 PLA representatives will join a 73-member conven- 
tion that will rewrite the constitution. 


EGYPT: 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


EL SALVADOR 

March 1—Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) rebels attack the country’s main hydroelectric plant 
in Chalatenango province, killing 17 government troops and 
injuring 16; 6 rebels are killed and 20 are injured in the at- 
tack. 

March 6—In an interview in Mexico City, Joaquin Villalobos, 
the commander of the FMLN, says the guerrilla group is no 


longer a Marxist movement; he says the FMLN’s goals will 
not be achieved through revolution but through participation 
in “competitive” democracy. 

March 22 — Results of legislative elections held March 10 show 
that the governing National Republican Alliance (ARENA) 
won 44.3 percent of the vote, giving it 39 seats in the National 
Assembly; the opposition Christian Democratic party won 28 
percent, giving it 28 seats; and a leftist coalition, the Demo- 
cratic Convergence, won 12 percent, giving it 10 seats. 


: FINLAND 

March 17— The ruling Social Democratic party loses its majori- 
ty in Parliament after the opposition Center party wins 
today’s general elections; the Center party now has 55 seats, 
the Social Democrats, 48 seats. 


GERMANY 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

March 15— The New York Times reports that Erich Honecker, the 
former Prime Minister of East Germany, was moved on 
March 12 from a Soviet-managed hospital in Berlin to a hos- 
pital in the Soviet Union; Chancellor Helmut Kohl demands 
Honecker’s return to face charges for crimes he allegedly 
committed while in office. 


INDIA 

March 5—The Congress party walks out of Parliament in 
response to reports that party head and former Prime Min- 
ister Rajiv Gandhi is under surveillance by ‘agents of the 
Haryana state government. 

March 6—The government of Prime Minister Chandra She- 
khar resigns and calls for elections; Shekhar says his govern- 
ment did not authorize the surveillance of Gandhi. 

March 13—Shekhar resigns as Prime Minister; President 
Ramaswami Venkataraman then dissolves Parliament. Elec- 
tions are expected to be held in May. - 


IRAN 
(See also Intl, World Bank): 

March 27 —In an interview in Der Spiegel, President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani denies that Iran has provided troops, arms or 
other military assistance to Iraqi opposition groups or that 
Iranians are fighting alongside Iraqi rebels; he says Iran has 
provided only humanitarian aid to Iraqi refugees. 


IRAQ 
(See also Intl, GCC, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Iran; 
U.K., Great Britain; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 4—In Basra, Iraq’s 2d largest city, and several other 
cities, supporters and opponents of Saddam Hussein clash in 
the most serious civil unrest since he became President in 
1979; demobilized soldiers have reportedly joined Shiite 
Muslim fundamentalists in efforts to bring down the govern- 
ment. 

March 5— Loyalist Republican Guards reportedly retake con- 
trol of Basra. : 

March 6—Saddam appoints his cousin, Ali Hassan al-Majid, 
interior minister, making him responsible for internal securi- 
ty; Hassan oversaw the occupation of Kuwait and reportedly 
used chemical weapons against members of Iraq’s Kurdish 
minority in 1988. 

March 13—Teheran radio reports that massive street protests 
are taking place in Baghdad and that there have been clashes 
between loyalists and protesters; the radio station also reports 
that there is fighting between loyalists and rebels in Basra and 
in 4 cities in northern Iraq. 

Ending a 3-day meeting in Beirut, Lebanon, leaders of 23 
Iraqi opposition groups agree to establish a joint leadership 


aimed at the overthrow of Saddam's government. 

March 14—Kurdish rebels claim control of parts of northern 
Iraq. ; 

March 16—In a radio broadcast, Saddam promises that he will 
institute democratic reforms, including a multiparty system, 
and that a referendum on a new constitution will be held after 
the uprising against him has been put down; he claims that 
loyalist forces have defeated rebels in the south but admits 
that unrest continues in Kurdish areas in the north. . 

March 19— Arab diplomats and Kuwaiti officials in Kuwait say 
that Iran has been arming and organizing guerrillas in south- 
ern Iraq to topple Saddam and replace him with a sympa- 
thetic Shiite Muslim leader. 

March 23 — Saddam reshuffles his Cabinet, appointing Saadun 
Hamadi, a Shiite Muslim, Prime Minister; Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz becomes one of two Deputy Prime Ministers. 

March 28—Hojatolislam Mohammed Bakr al-Hakim, the 

‘leader of the Shiite Muslim forces fighting for control of 
southern Iraq, concedes in an interview that loyalist forces 
have retaken control-of Karbala and other towns in southern 
Iraq. 

March 31 —The government says its forces have retaken Dohuk 
and 2 other towns in northern Iraq from Kurdish rebels. 


ISRAEL : 
(See also Intl, PLO; Lebanon; U.S., Foreign Policy, Legislation) 

March 10—In West Jerusalem, a Palestinian from the Israeli- 
occupied Gaza Strip stabs 4 Israeli women to death and in- 
jures at least 1 other woman; the attacker says he was sending 
a message to U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d, who is 
due to arrive in Israel tomorrow. 

March 11—Shortly before Bakers arrival, 6 heavily armed 
Arab guerrillas cross the border from Jordan into Israel; the 
guerrillas are killed by Israeli troops during a 2-hour gun 
battle. j ' 

March 17—The government permits some 30,000 Palestinian 
workers living in the occupied territories to return to their 
jobs in Tel Aviv and Haifa; the government prohibited Pales- 
tinians from entering Israel after the Persian Gulf war began 
January 17. 

March 24—In reaction to the stabbings in West Jerusalem on 
March 10 and to other incidents, the military issues deporta- 


tion orders against 4 Palestinians from Gaza; they are ac- ` 


cused of directing and participating in violence against Israel, 
but are not accused of involvement in the recent attacks on 
Israelis. i 


ITALY 
(See also Albania) 

March 29 — Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti, the head of the 
Christian Democratic party, resigns after losing the support 
of Bettino Craxi, the leader of the Socialist party and a part- 
ner in the 5-party ruling coalition. - 


-JAPAN 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

March 6—The Diet approves $9 billion in aid to the multina- 
tional force to help pay for the nonmilitary expenses of the 
Persian Gulf war. 

March 20—Government officials order the shutdown. of a 2d 
nuclear power plant after an inspection reveals maintenance 
flaws similar to those suspected of leading to the release of 
radiation from the Mihama nuclear power plant on February 
11. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, GCC) 
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KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

March 27—The ruling Democratic Liberal party wins more 
than half the local council posts in South Korea’s 1st local 
elections in 30 years, which were held yesterday; opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jong’s Party for Peace and Democracy wins 
18 percent of the posts. 


KUWAIT 
(See also Intl, GCC, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 3 — Kuwaiti soldiers block off streets in Kuwait City to 
search for collaborators with Iraq and weapons; their search 
is concentrated in areas populated mostly by Palestinians. 

March 4—The Crown Prince, Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al- 
Sabah, returns to Kuwait to take up his post as martial law 
administrator and Prime Minister; he says that martial law 
may be extended beyond 3 months and that it is too early to 
schedule a parliamentary election because of the current in- 
stability in Kuwait. 

March 14—The Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, returns 
to Kuwait. 

March 20—Planning Minister Suleiman al-Mutawa an- 
nounces that Crown Prince Saad submitted the Cabinet's res- 
ignation to the Emir yesterday, saying that the Cabinet was 
not able to restore necessary services; the Cabinet will remain 
as caretaker until a new government is formed. 

March 22 —In defiance of martial law, opposition groups rally 
in Kuwait City to demand that the government press for the 
recovery of Kuwaiti prisoners of war. 


LAOS 
March 29— The official radio reports that Kaysone Phom- 
vihane has been reelected secretary general of the Com- 
munist party and head of its Politburo; the other longtime 
Communist party veterans have been dropped from the 
Politburo. 


LEBANON . 

March 3—Israeli jets attack a Palestinian guerrilla base at 
Rumin in southern Lebanon, injuring 4 people. 

March 15— Lebanese police report that Israeli jets destroyed 2 
Palestinian bases in the Bekaa Valley in eastern Lebanon to- 
day; 7 people were injured in the attacks. 

March 19— [Israeli fighter-bombers attack a Palestinian guer- 
rilla base south of Sidon; 14 people are injured. 


MALI 

March 22—President Moussa Traoré declares a state of 
emergency after at least 30 people are reported killed in 
Bamako when antigovernment protests demanding an end to 
one-party rule become violent. 

March 24—Soldiers shoot antigovernment demonstrators in 
Bamako; 34 people are reported to have been killed; opposi- 
tion leaders call for a general strike beginning March 25 to 
force Traoré to resign and to demand a national conference 
to end one-party rule. 

March 25—The government ends the state of emergency, re- 
leases hundreds of political prisoners and withdraws its 
troops from Bamako, 

March 26—A coup led by Lieutenant Colonel Amadou Tou- 
mani Touré ousts Traoré; at least 59 people are reported 
killed in the coup; Touré says the army will not “meddle in 
politics” and will return to its barracks after establishing 
“social justice and total democracy.” 


MEXICO 
(See U.S., Administration) 
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NICARAGUA 

March 4—President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro presents a 
new economic stabilization program; the plan replaces the of- 
ficial unit of currency, the córdoba, with the so-called gold 
córdoba, and devalues the gold córdoba from parity with the 
U.S. dollar to 5 to the dollar. 

March 5— Minister of Government Carlos Hurtado says that a 
Sandinista army veteran, Bayardo Castro Mendoza, has 
been detained as a suspect in the February 16 killing of En- 
rique Bermudez, the former military commander of the 
U.S.-supported contra rebels. 


OMAN 
(See Intl, GCC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PARAGUAY 
(See Intl, Southern Cone Common Market) 


PHILIPPINES 
March 21—President Corazon Aquino says that Imelda Mar- 
cos, the widow of former President Ferdinand Marcos, may 
return to the Philippines but will face charges that she and her 
husband stole as much as $10 billion during his 20 years as 
President. 


POLAND 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 7 — President Lech Walesa urges the Parliament to dis- 
solve itself and allow immediate free elections because it is 
dominated by former Communists; elections are not re- 
quired until 1993. 


QATAR 
(See Intl, GCC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


RWANDA 
March 30—The government signs a cease-fire agreement in 
Brussels with rebels who have been trying to overthrow it 
since October, 1990; President Juvénal Habyarimana must 
release political detainees and prisoners of war before talks 
can begin on a permanent peace settlement. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, GCC, Persian Gulf Crsts, U.S., Foreign Policy) 


‘SOUTH AFRICA 

March 4— The United Democratic Front (UDF), a coalition of 

about 700 anti-apartheid groups that was formed in 1983, an- 
“ nounces that it will disband on August 20. 

March 9—Clashes in Alexandra between supporters of the 
African National Congress (ANC) and the Inkatha Freedom 
party leave 7 people dead and at least 28 injured; police, rein- 
forced by army units, are sent to restore order. 

March 12—President F.W. de Klerk introduces legislation to 
repeal the Land Acts of-1913 and 1936, the Group Areas Act 
of 1966, and the Black Communities Development Act of 
1984; these laws institutionalized racial discrimination in 
residence and land ownership. 

March 21—Foreign Minister Roelof Botha announces that the 
government will permit the UN High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees to assist in the return of political exiles to South Africa. 

March 24—In Daveyton, east of Johannesburg, police clash 
with ANC supporters at an outdoor rally; 12 people are killed 
and 29 injured. 

March 27 — Gunmen believed to belong to the Inkatha Free- 
dom party raid a funeral vigil in Alexandra, killing 15 of the 
mourners and injuring at least 16. 

March 30—ANC deputy president Nelson Mandela and In- 


katha leader Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi meet in Durban; 
they agree to cooperate more closely to end the violence be- 
tween supporters of their organizations. 


SRI LANKA 
March 2—In Colombo, a car bomb explodes, killing Deputy 
Defense Minister Ranjan Wijeratne and at least 18 others; 
Wijeratne was the leader of the government campaign to 
quell the Tamil separatist insurgency; no one claims respon- 
sibility for the attack. 


SUDAN 
March 18— UN officials report that the Sudanese government 
has agreed to permit famine relief efforts to proceed; the 
government suspended international relief programs to the 
south in 1990. 


SYRIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


i THAILAND 

March 1— King Bhumipol Adulyadej gives his approval for an 
interim constitution to the military leaders who seized power 
on February 28. 

March 7—The military installs an interim government made 
up of civilians; Anand Panyarachun, a former ambassador to 
the U.S., is named Prime Minister. 

March 10— After 2 weeks in detention, ousted Prime Minister 
Chatichai Choonhavan is released; he resigns as leader of the 
Chart Thai party. 


TOGO 
March 16—For a 2d day, police clash with thousands of anti- 
government protesters in Lomé. 
March 19— The government agrees to opposition demands for 
amnesty for dissidents and for the institution of a multiparty 
system. : 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact) 

March 4—In Latvia, results from yesterday's plebiscite on in- 
dependence show that 74 percent of the voters, including 
many ethnic Russians, support independence. 

In a plebiscite on independence held in Estonia yesterday, 
78 percent of the voters support independence; a large pro- 
portion of ethnic Russians are among the supporters. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies ratifies the 6-nation 
treaty on German unification, formally ending post-World 
War II allied occupation rights in Germany; the Soviet 
Union is the last nation to ratify the treaty. 

March 6— Vice President Gennadi Yanayev reports that in the 
‘southern Ossetian region of the Georgian republic, 37 people 
have been killed and 150 injured in clashes between Osse- 
tians and Georgians. 

March 8— The New York Times reports that a strike by coal 
miners in Kazakhstan that began March 1 has spread to all 
the major coal-mining regions in the Soviet Union and in- 
volves as many as 100,000 miners; the leader of the coal 
miners union, Pavel Shushpanov, says his members want 
President Mikhail Gorbachev to relinquish power to the 
republics. 

March 10—In Moscow, more than 100,000 demonstrators de- 
mand that Gorbachev resign and urge voters to reject the 

_ union treaty in the March 17 referendum on Soviet unity. 

March 18— Results of yesterday’s referendum show that 76 per- 
cent of the voters support Gorbachev's treaty to maintain the 
existing Soviet Union; 6 of the 15 republics boycotted the 
balloting. 


March 25—Gorbachev bans all public rallies and demonstra- 
tions in Moscow until April 15; a rally is planned for March 
27 to show support for Gorbachev's rival, Russian republic 
president Boris Yeltsin; during the ban, price increases of up 
to 300 percent are to be introduced. 

March 26 — Gorbachev orders the Interior Ministry to take over 
law enforcement in Moscow from the democratically elected 
city government. 

March 28—In Moscow, more than 100,000 people’ rally to 
show support for Yeltsin; police and security troops are sta- 
tioned to enforce the ban on public demonstrations, but the 
rally proceeds without incident. 

At a special session of the Russian parliament that has 
been called by Communist deputies to censure Yeltsin, the 
majority of deputies votes that the ban on demonstrations 
and Gorbachev's assumption of control over Moscow’s police 
are illegal. ; : 

March 29—Continuing its special session, the Russian parlia- 
ment votes to disregard support for a popularly elected 
republic president; whether or, not such a post should be 
created was one of the questions presented to Russian voters 
in the March 17 referendum. j 

March 30—A message from the striking coal ‘miners is read in 
the Russian parliament; the miners demand that the parlia- 
ment permit free elections for a president; they say they will 
continue to strike until their demands are met. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES (UAE) 
(See Intl, GCC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

March 6—The Defense Ministry says that the government has 
freed 32 Iraqis it held as prisoners of war (POWs) near Salis- 
bury; the POW’s were all students at British colleges and uni- 
.versities when they were detained in January. 

March 14—A court of appeals releases from prison a group of 6 
Northern Irish defendants, known as the Birmingham Six, 
after prosecutors admit the evidence used to convict them has 
been discredited; in 1974, the Birmingham Six were found 
guilty of an Irish Republican Army (IRA) bombing of 2 Bir- 
mingham pubs and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

March 21—Environment Secretary Michael Heseltine an- 
nounces that the government will abolish the per capita tax 
instituted by Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in 1989. 


Northern Ireland — 
March 25—For the 1st time in 15 years, leaders of the parties 
„that represent the majority of Northern Ireland’s Protestants 
and Roman Catholics agree to participate in formal negotia- 
tions on restoring most aspects of home rule in Northern Ire- 
land; representatives of the Irish Republic will also partici- 
pate in the talks, which are expected to begin in May. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

March 1 — President George Bush asks Congress to grant hima 
2-year extension of “fast-track” authority, which expires May 
31; in granting the authority, Congress waives its. right to 
amend trade pacts and must simply approve or reject them. 


President Bush wants the extension in order to negotiate an . 


international trade agreement, a trade agreement with Mex- 
ico and Canada, and trade agreements with other Latin 
American countries. 

March 11—Transportation Secretary Samuel Skinner an- 
nounces an air travel accord with Great Britain. U.S.-based 
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United Airlines and American Airlines will be permitted to 
purchase routes to London’s Heathrow Airport from ailing 
Pan American World Airways (Pan Am) and Trans World 
Airlines (TWA), respectively; British carriers are granted the 
right to a limited number of flights from the U.S. to other 
countries in Europe and to connecting flights from the U.S. 
to other countries. 

March 12—The Exxon Corporation agrees to a settlement of 
lawsuits brought against it by the U.S. government and 
Alaska after its tanker the Exxon Valdez spilled 11 million gal- 
lons of oil off the Alaskan coast in March, 1989. Exxon will 
plead guilty to 4 misdemeanor charges, will pay a 
$100-million fine to the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), and will remit $1.1 billion over 10 years to a fund to 
restore and improve Alaska’s Prince William Sound. 

March 29—The 6th annual report on foreign trade barriers, 
prepared by U.S. trade representative Carla Hills, finds 
fewer trade barriers in Japan in 1991 than in 1990 but more 
barriers in the European Community (EC), Canada, Mex- 
ico and South Korea. 


Civil Rights 

March 15—Attorney General Dick Thornburgh announces 
that the Justice Department will review all complaints of 
police brutality received by the U.S. government during the 
past 6 years; questions about police discipline and training 
were raised by members of Congress after a videotape of the 
March 3 beating of a black motorist by Los Angeles police of- 
ficers was televised nationally. 


Economy 

March 3—The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators fell 0.4 percent in January, the 
6th straight monthly decline. 

March 8— The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate rose to 6.5 percent in February, from 6.2 
percent in January. 

March 19—The consumer price index rose 0.2 percent in 
February, the Labor Department reports. 

March 20— The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit for January was $7 billion. 

March 27 — The Commerce Department announces a revision 
of its figure for the gross national product (GNP) for the 4th 
quarter of 1990; GNP fell at an annual rate of 1.6 percent 
rather than the 2 percent rate reported in February. 

March 29—The Commerce Department reports that its index 
of leading economic indicators rose 1.1 percent in February, 
the 1st advance since June, 1990, 


Foreign Policy i 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Israel) 

March 6 — Addressing a joint session of Congress at the end of 
the Persian Gulf war, President Bush outlines “the four key 
challenges” that he says the U.S. and the other countries of 
the multinational coalition must help the Middle East meet: 
the creation of a security arrangement maintained by U.S. 
allies in the region; “an end to the Arab-Israeli conflict,” to be 
‘effected by Israel’s release of occupied land in exchange for 
Israel’s recognition by Arab states; arms control for non- 
conventional weapons; and economic development. 

March 10—Foreign ministers from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Egypt, Syria, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates meet with Secretary of State James Baker 3d in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia; the group issues a statement support- 
ing President Bush’s 4-point plan for the Middle East pro- 
posed March 6; Baker says that the ministers have agreed to 
an Arab peacekeeping force in the Gulf made up of troops 
from their 8 countries. 

March 11 —The Commerce Department makes public a list of 
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sales to the government and private companies in Iraq that it 
approved from 1985 until Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in Au- 
gust, 1989; the sales involved $500-million worth of sophis- 
ticated manufactured goods like computers and lasers, some 
of the recipients have been identified as centers for nuclear- 
and chemical-weapons research. 

March 12—Baker concludes a 2-day visit to Israel, during 
which he held talks with Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and 
Defense Minister Moshe Arens, urging them not to rule out 
exchanging land for peace under UN Security Council Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338; he meets with Palestinians from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip who are not members of the PLO, 
including Mayor Elias Freij of Bethlehem. . 

March 15—In Washington, D.C., the U.S. and Albania sign 
an agreement restoring diplomatic relations, which were 
severed by the U.S. in 1939 after Italy invaded Albania. 

March 20—President Bush receives Polish President Lech 
Walesa at the White House; the President forgives $800 mil- 
lion of Poland’s debt to the U.S. government, reducing the 
amount Poland owes by 20 percent. 

The U.S. ambassador to Iraq, April Glaspie, tells the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that a transcript of her 
July 25, 1990, meeting with Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein, made public by the Iraqi government on September 11, 
was “disinformation”; the Iraqi version, she says, distorted 
what was actually said and omitted her strongly worded 
warnings to Saddam about the use of force against Kuwait. 

Trade representative Hills and Canadian Trade Minister 
John Crosbie announce that the U:S. and Canada are ac- 
celerating the removal of tariffs on products involving $2-bil- 
lion worth of bilateral trade annually; in a free trade agree- 
ment that went into effect January 1, 1989, the 2 countries 
promised to lift almost all trade barriers between them by the 
year 2000. 


Legislation 

March 7 — The Senate confirms, 99 to 0, Representative Edward 
Madigan (R., Ill.) as secretary of agriculture, replacing 
Clayton Yeutter. 

March 14—The Senate unanimously confirms Lamar Alex- 
ander, the former governor of Tennessee, as secretary of 
education. 

March 21 —The House approves, 225 to 188, a compromise bill 
adopted by voice vote yesterday in the Senate that ap- 
propriates $30 billion for the savings and loan industry 
bailout. 

The Senate, in an 88-12 vote, confirms former Florida 
Governor Bob Martinez as the country’s director of national 
drug control policy. 

March 22 — The House and Senate pass compromise appropri- 
ations bills authorizing $15 billion for the Gulf war if con- 
tributions from U.S. allies prove insufficient and a 
$5.2-billion bill covering expanded veterans benefits. Both 
carry by voice vote in the Senate; the House votes are 379-11 
and 340-48. Both bills also direct the Department of Defense 
to proceed with a $988-million contract for the modernization 
of 12 F-14 aircraft by the Grumman Corporation, which the 
department announced in February that it would cancel. 

March 23—President Bush signs the $30-billion savings and 
loan bailout bill. i 


Military 

March 29 — Two sailors serving aboard an aircraft carrier based 
in the Philippines are ordered to face a court martial on charges 
of urging a mutiny aboard their ship during the Persian Gulf 
war; the sailors, who are Muslims, deny the charges. 


Science and Space 
March 21--The National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 


tion (NASA) sends to Congress plans for a simplified space 
station to cost $30 billion, $8.3 billion less than the previous 
design, and to be ready for occupancy by a 4-member crew 
by September, 1999. 


Supreme Court 

March 4—The Court rules, 7 to 1, that large punitive damage 
awards by juries in personal injury and product liability law- 
suits do not necessarily violate the “due process” clause of the 
Constitution. 

March 20— The Court rules that employers may not exclude 
women from jobs in which exposure to toxic substances could 
damage a developing fetus; the Court finds that “fetal protec- 
tion” policies like the one applied to women regardless of their 
age or plans for child-bearing are in violation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which. prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment, and the Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978. 

March 26—The Court rules, 5 to 4, that the use of a coerced con- 
fession in a criminal trial does not necessarily invalidate a 
conviction, if other evidence is sufficient to convict; use of such 
a confession can be considered a “harmless error.” 

In a 6-3 decision, the Court rules that the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 does not apply to American workers at the overseas 

, plants of U.S.-based companies. 

March 27—Overturning a 1987 decision of a federal appeals 
court in Denver, the Court rules unanimously that copyright 
protection does not extend to the alphabetized listings in the 
white pages of a telephone directory. 


URUGUAY 
(See Intl, Southem Cone Common Market) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

March 2—After reports of violent clashes between Serbian 
villagers and Croatian security forces, Borisav Jovic, the 
leader of the collective presidency, orders federal army troops 
to the Croatian village of Pakrac; Belgrade radio reports that 
at least 6 people have been killed. 

March 9—In Belgrade, thousands of demonstrators demand 
that directors of a television station be fired for carrying pro- 
Communist news programs and that Slobodan Milosevic, a 
former Communist who is Serbia’s president, be ousted; in 
clashes between police and the protesters, 2 people are killed 
and at least 26 are injured. ea 

March 12—After 3 days of anti-Communist protest in Bel- 
grade, the Serbian republic government agrees to some of the 
protesters’ demands. 

March 13—In Belgrade, tens of thousands of anti-Communist 
demonstrators continue to call for Milosevié to resign from 
the presidency. 

March 15—Jovic resigns after the collective presidency rejects 
his proposal to grant the army emergency authority to in- 
tervene in ethnic clashes; Vice President Stipe Mesic be- 
comes acting President. 

March 16—Milosevic declares that he is refusing to recognize 
the authority of the collective presidency; with this act he ef- 
fectively declares Serbia’s secession from the Yugoslav 
federation. 

March 17—Milosevic proclaims Krajina, a port in Croatia, a 
“Serbian autonomous region”; 200,000 ethnic Serbs live in 
Krajina. 

March 19— The Yugoslav People’s Army says that it will not 
“interfere in political talks on [Yugoslavia’s} future,” but it will 
not “allow interethnic conflicts and civil war.” 

March 20—The parliament of the Serbian republic persuades 

. Jovic to withdraw his resignation from the collective presi- 
dency; Milosevic agrees to attend a special session of the col- 
lective presidency on March 21, ostensibly reversing his de- 
fiance of the executive body’s authority. 
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“China’s cutrent leadership harbors deeply schizophrenic feelings toward the West. 
Its members desperately want Western technology, scientific knowledge, capital, 
and markets. But they are terrified by the magnetic appeal of Western ideals of indi- 
vidual liberty and democracy.” 


~ --- -= — - —, — 


Chinese Foreign Policy: 
The Diplomacy of Damage Control 


BY JOHN W. GARVER 


Western sanctions in response to the Tiananmen 
Square massacre of June 1989, the collapse of 
Communist rule in Eastern Europe, and the deepening 
crisis of the Soviet Union have had a profound impact 
on Chinese diplomacy. Haunted by the prospect of 
renewed domestic upheaval, China’s leaders place a 
premium on stability. This translates into foreign poli- 
cies that minimize international shocks that could exac- 
erbate internal discontent or weaken the leadership’s 
” hold, and into efforts to reestablish the regime’s good 
name within China and in the world at large. 
Internationally, the Chinese Communist party did 
itself substantial damage with its repression of the 
democracy movement in 1989. The subsequent defec- 
tion of at least 46 members of official delegations visit- 
ing abroad and 17 diplomats and other officials meant a 
loss of face and breach of security; Hong Kong party 
secretary Xu Jiatun, who was Beijing’s chief representa- 
tive in the British Crown colony, was the most senior 
defecter. Foreign currency earnings have suffered as 


B eijing is on the defensive at home and abroad. 
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‘Only 2.3 million tourists visited China during the first 11 
months of 1990, as compared with 2.8 million for the same 
period in 1988; the 1990 figure was, however, somewhat recov- 
ered from that for 1989. 


tourism has declined.’ And dozens of nations sus- 
pended lending to China after the massacre. While the 
total dollar value was small relative to China’s overall 
level of investment, the loan sanctions, coming as they 
did at a time of internal economic retrenchment, inten- 
sified China's financial woes. 

Beijing argued that the People’s Republic was too 
big, too proud, and too self-reliant to alter its policies 
because of foreign economic pressure. Sanctions against 
China were futile, it said, and would merely hurt those 
countries imposing them. But in spite of this tough 
rhetoric, Beijing did everything possible to persuade 
foreign governments to lift their sanctions, and it made 
symbolic concessions when necessary to avoid addi- 
tional sanctions. 

Japanese sanctions hit hardest. Tokyo suspended a 
$6.25-billion loan to finance projects during the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan (1991-1995). During the fall of 1989 
Tokyo made it clear that resumption of the loan 
depended on the normalization of China’s domestic 
political situation. In January 1990 the minister in 
charge of the State Planning Commission, Zou Jiahua, 
traveled to Tokyo to seek reinstatement of the loan, reit- 
erating China’s continuing commitment to reform; 
Japanese leaders pressed him to end martial law in 
China. 

During the Group of Seven summit in Houston in 
July 1990, Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
announced Japan’s decision to resume lending to 
China; Kaifu also urged the six other major industrial 
countries represented at the summit to resume aid to 
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China. Shortly afterward Chinese Vice President Wang 
Zhen expressed gratitude for Kaifu’s stance and 
emphasized the importance of Sino-Japanese friend- 
ship for world peace. In December, Tokyo and Beijing 
signed an agreement for a loan of 43 billion yen for 17 
major transportation and telecommunications projects. 

_ In October 1990 European Community foreign min- 
isters decided to resume ministerial visits, aid, and con- 
cessional lending to China. The following March 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen traveled to Portugal, 
Spain, and Greece—the first visit by a senior Chinese 
official to Western Europe since the Beijing massacre. 
As of May 1991 the Spanish, British, and French foreign 
ministers had also visited Beijing. Summit-level 
Sino—Western interactions were still nonexistent, how- 
ever, and this caused China significant loss of face. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT FALTERS 

The confidence of foreign investors was another 
casualty of the Beijing massacre. Previously many 
Western investors had accepted low profit margins or 
even losses from their China operations because they 
wanted to get in on the ground floor of the more liberal, 
market-oriented China. But this China of the future was 
cast into doubt by the events of 1989. 

Foreign assessment of the political risks associated 
with China operations also suffered. In the year before 
the Beijing massacre Japanese investment flooded into 
China as Japanese companies fled increased costs at 
home resulting from appreciation of the yen. China was 
well on its way to becoming the second-most-favored 
- destination for Japanese overseas investment after 
Thailand. This trend was reversed by the events of 
1989. As for American investment in China, the average 
value of new investments dropped from $2.3 million in 
the first half of 1989 to $889,000 for the same period of 
1990. 

The confidence of the foreign business community 


was dealt another blow by the publication in 1990 of 


Beijing Jeep: The Short Unhappy Romance of American 
Business in China? The American Motors Corporation’s 
Beijing Jeep factory had been one of the showpiece 
investments in China; this account of the bureaucratic 
haggling that had marked its history was widely read 
by the American business community. China suffered a 
further setback in early 1991 when Occidental 
Petroleum announced its intention to sell the com- 
pany’s 25 percent interest in an open-pit coal mine in 
Shanxi province that had been losing between $25 mil- 
lion and $50 million annually; Occidental’s Shanxi stake 


TTS 


2Jim Mann, Beijing Jeep: The Short Unhappy Romance of American 
Business in China (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1990). 

*“Deng Xiaoping ti Zhonggong suan ming” [Deng Xiaoping 
reads the Chinese Communist party’s future], Cheng Ming 
(Hong Kong), no. 151 (May 1, 1990), p. 7. 


was the largest single American investment in China. 

Foreign business confidence that China’s economic 
reform would not be altered was also undermined by 
the revision of the tax system that was completed in 
1991. The tax revision abolished many tax breaks 
granted to foreign enterprises by provinces and munici- 
palities during the mid-1980s. Foreign firms are also 
now required to withhold tax on the unofficial second 
salary they find necessary to motivate their Chinese 
employees after the state employment agency has taken 
80 percent of the regular salary. For foreign firms, the 
tax revisions mean substantially increased costs and are 
seen as yet another example of unilateral changing of 
the terms under which foreign business is allowed to 
operate in China. 

As damaging as foreign sanctions have been, from 
the standpoint of the hard-line leaders of the People’s 
Republic the post-Tiananmen setbacks are temporary 
adversities on China’s successful march to socialism. 
Deng Xiaoping, China’s paramount leader, reportedly 
told his comrades in April 1990 that they should expect 
an “extremely critical” three to five years of “extreme 
difficulties,” which, once past, would open the way for 
renewed rapid development. What was needed now, 
Deng said, was “stability, stability, and more stability.” 
Stability in China, according to Deng, would stand as a 
refutation of Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's lib- 
eralizations, which had produced chaos in the Soviet 
Union? 


THE COLLAPSE OF EASTERN EUROPE 

As China’s relations with the West unraveled in the 
months after the Beijing massacre, the party Politburo 
called for expanded ties with the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe. For several months, in a replay of the 
1950s, when Eastern European Stalinists had looked to 
China for support against a Soviet reformer (Nikita 
Khrushchev in that case), Eastern European Stalinists 
turned to Beijing as the revolutions in Poland and’ 
Hungary gained steam. Between July and November 
1989 there was heavy high-level traffic between China 
and.Eastern Europe, and many trade and cooperation 
agreements were signed. 

Romanian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu had been an 
especially close comrade of the Chinese Communists. 
As the liberal virus began to spread across Eastern 
Europe in the fall of 1989, Ceausescu proposed to 
Chinese leaders the formation of a Marxist-Leninist 
bloc upholding politically correct principles. Although 
Beijing agreed with Ceausescu ideologically, it rejected 
his proposal because it would have hurt efforts to per- 
suade Western governments to shelve sanctions against 
China and would have endangered China’s substantial 
economic relations with the post-Communist regimes 
emerging in Eastern Europe. r 

Chinese leaders initially denied the profundity of 


developments in Europe. Once this attitude became 
untenable, Beijing claimed the moral high ground, 
announcing its respect for the sovereign right of nations 
to choose their own political system. 

At a high-level party meeting convened in late 1989, 
the collapse of Communist rule in Eastern Europe was 
attributed to three factors: the presence of uneradicated 
social-democratic and bourgeois elements; interference 
and subversion by capitalist countries; and Gor- 
bachev’s traitorous policies. 

From the party’s perspective, Gorbachev is a traitor 
to the international proletariat who sacrificed the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe for the sake of 
better relations with the United States. According to the 
semiofficial journal Shijie zhishi (World knowledge), 
under Gorbachev's “new thinking” Moscow sought 
“economic integration with the West.”* The United 
States, it said, stressed that the Eastern European issue 
was “the principal stumbling block” to the realization 
of this ambition; Gorbachev's sacrifice of the Eastern 
European Communist regimes and the “demolition of 
the Berlin Wall finally freed the United States of all mis- 
givings.” The journal also noted that the new 
Soviet-American relationship set the stage for coopera- 
tion in resolving regional problems, including those in 
the Asia-Pacific region. Fear of this has formed the 
background for Chinese concern over growing Soviet 
ties with Taiwan during the past two years. 

The Chinese Communist party’s most pressing 
objective relating to the upheavals in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union has been to prevent Chinese from 
concluding that their country is on the wrong side of 
history—that the Chinese people made a bad choice in 
1949 when they allowed the Mandate of Heaven to pass 
to the Communists. Several propaganda themes have 
been working to keep Chinese from reaching this con- 
clusion. The main theme is that whatever may have 
been the case elsewhere, socialism has worked well in 
China. Unlike the Eastern European and: Soviet 
Communist governments, which remained economi- 
cally isolationist and dogmatic until the crisis was 
severe, China opened to the outside world and began 
economic reform in 1978, a decade before European 
Communist governments began to follow suit. 
According to Communist propaganda, this decade- 
long head start translates into a much better economic 
. situation; unlike the people of the formerly Communist 
Eastern European states, Chinese have a relative abun- 
dance of foodstuffs and consumer goods. Another 
theme designed to drive home the success of socialism 
in China has been the comparison of China’s develop- 
ment record with that of India and of Latin America. 

Over the long run, German unification may. have a 


‘Foreign Broadcast Information Service, China: Daily Report, 
November 28, 1990, pp. 6-8. 
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greater impact on China’s foreign policy than the fall of 
the Eastern European Communist regimes, the impact 
of-which in China was mainly domestic. Beijing had 
long endorsed German unification in principle; when it 
occurred, however, and with such speed, China’s lead- 
ers were ambivalent. A commentary in the December 
14, 1989, Renmin ribao (People’s daily), for example, 
implied that to avoid upsetting the European balance of 
power, the process of unification should be gradual. 

German unification may lead to one of three strate- 
gic outcomes for Chinese foreign relations. One par- 
tially positive outcome from the Chinese point of view 
would be for the Soviet Union to pursue nonthreaten- 
ing, cooperative relations with Beijing as a counter to a 
more powerful Germany. A second, negative possibility 
is that Moscow might begin to look on the United States 
as a potential partner against a revived Germany, 
thereby weakening China’s ability to play Moscow 
against Washington. Another negative scenario would 
be the continuation of the German-American alliance, 
but with a united Germany as one of the world’s lead- 
ing powers. The global preeminence of the United 
States would be further enhanced—and China’s posi- 
tion would be rendered even more vulnerable. 


THE DOCTRINE OF “PEACEFUL EVOLUTION” 

Many articles in Chinese publications have asserted 
that the 1989 upheaval in the People’s Republic, the 
subsequent Western sanctions, and the collapse of 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe were all part of 
a long-range United States global strategy to subvert 
socialism. According to this notion, United States for- 
eign policy is guided by ideological hatred of socialism. 
After the failure of efforts in the 1950s and 1960s to 
destroy socialism through overt confrontation, the 
rulers of the United States decided on a more insidious, 
indirect attack. They would infiltrate socialist countries, 
including China, spreading bourgeois political ideology 
and lifestyles, fostering discontent with socialist society, 
and encouraging various groups to challenge the 
party’s leadership while using economic levers to pre- 
vent the regimes from suppressing these challenges to 
their authority. Ultimately, the socialist system would 
be transformed from within. > 

While there is a degree of fit between Beijing's the- 
ory of “peaceful evolution” and the way United States 
leaders have conceptualized United States relations 
with China, the theory has several obvious problems. 
Chief among these is the fact that the president of the 
United States, George Bush, has restrained the anti- 
China forces in the United States Congress and presum- 
ably in the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). Unless 
one is prepared to argue that the CIA has indepen- 
dently pursued anti-China policies of its own, or that 
the president has followed an ultra-sophisticated policy 
of seeming to oppose peaceful evolution in order to be 
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able to pursue it over the long run, the facts do not fit 
the peaceful evolution hypothesis. 


The doctrine of peaceful evolution can be explained . 


on several levels. On one level it is a psychological 
scapegoat, a way for the leaders to blame domestic dis- 
content on foreign machinations rather than admit that 
their rule has been discredited because of their own 
actions. On another level propaganda about peaceful 
evolution is a bargaining tactic, a response to American 
criticism of Chinese human rights violations. Hard-line 
conservatives also use the doctrine to discredit the rela- 
tive laxity favored by China’s more liberal Com- 
munists. 

Peaceful evolution is in part an expression of the 
leadership’s apprehension about the attractive power 
of Western society and ideals. The dilemma faced by 
China’s Communist rulers is that they cannot survive 
without continued openness—nor, they fear, with it. 
There is a virtual consensus in the leadership that a 
return to pre-1978 isolation would be a severe blow to 
China’s scientific and technological, hence industrial 
and military, progress. The leadership believes that if 
China is to be a modern socialist country on a par with 
other world powers by early in the next century—the 
goal of the Four Modernizations—it must draw heavily 
on Western scientific and technological achievements. 
The difficulty is in assimilating Western science and 
technology without importing Western political ideas 
that undermine the party’s hegemony. This problem, 
which has plagued Chinese rulers for well over a cen- 
tury, has been expressed in Chinese as zhong xue wei ti, 
xi xue wei yong (Chinese wisdom for the essence, 
Western wisdom for the application). 

The 1989 upheaval represented still another failure 
of this century-old approach. China’s conservative 
Communist leaders, for example octogenarian Chen 
Yun and Prime Minister Li Peng, maintain that it was 
not the approach that was at fault but the lax applica- 
tion of it by ex-Secretary Generals Hu Yaobang and 
Zhao Ziyang. The conservatives’ solution is intensified 
indoctrination and control. Others in the party know 
that the problem is more fundamental, and fear that the 
stepped-up repression proposed by conservatives will 
further alienate China’s intelligentsia and youth. But 
they cannot explain how the party can retain its 
monopoly on power once Western ideas start taking 
hold. The party’s dilemma can be stated crudely: creep- 
ing economic stagnation or creeping liberalization. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 

In the period leading up to the Gorbachev—Deng 
summit in May 1989, Beijing followed a carefully tuned 
policy designed to normalize relations with the Soviet 
Union while preventing relations with the United 
States from deteriorating. As part of this policy, Beijing 
kept relations with the United States one step ahead of 


those with Moscow, especially in the area of military 
cooperation. 

The delicate triangular balance was thrown into dis- 
array by the upheavals of 1989. United States sanctions 
soured relations, and the suspension of military sales 
and exchanges was among Washington’s first moves. 
Beijing now found it useful to stimulate American 
geopolitical uncertainties by drawing closer, and threat- 
ening to draw closer still, to the Soviet Union. Beijing 
used the threat of a Chinese tilt toward Moscow (as 
President Bush did) to block further United States sanc- 
tions after the Beijing massacre. Ironically, Beijing had 
previously stressed the obsolete nature of the “strategic 
triangle” concept as part of its effort to minimize 
adverse United States reaction to normalization of 
Sino-Soviet relations. Mounting fears of Japan and the 
leaders’ belief that the United States has gained a dan- 
gerous preeminence in the face of declining Soviet 
power have also drawn China closer to Moscow since 
1989. 

Sino-Soviet military relations have steadily 
advanced. Major General Song Wenzhong, director of 
the foreign affairs office of China’s Ministry of Defense, 
accompanied Li Peng to Moscow in April 1990. Two 
months later the first Soviet military delegation in 40 
years arrived in China. Soon thereafter a People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) delegation led by Admiral Liu 
Huaqing, vice chairman of the party's central military 
commission, reciprocated the Soviet visit. These and 
several other high-level visits culminated in a $720-mil- 
lion commodity loan by China to the Soviet Union in 
March 1991. In return Moscow agreed to sell China 24 
Su27 fighter planes for $700 million; both the price and 
the level of technology provided represented Soviet 
concessions to China. Beijing is also reportedly inter- 
ested in acquiring Soviet space technology. The Soviet 
military, for its part, is interested in China’s success in 
converting military factories to civilian production. 

While renewing military cooperation with the USSR, 
China’s leaders feel little comradeship with Gorbachev. 
Gorbachev’s abandonment of the Communist party’s 
monopoly on power and allowing pluralistic political 
forces to emerge are exactly the sort of pernicious “lib- 
eral bourgeois” changes advocated by liberal Chinese 
Communists, demanded by the Beijing demonstrators, 
and feared by the old guard. Chinese leaders believe 
that Gorbachev's actions led to the Soviet Union’s deep- 
ening nationalist and economic troubles in 1990 and 
1991; this only confirms the correctness of their decision 
to repress challenges to party authority in 1989. 

Ideological differences were discussed during Li 
Peng’s April 1990 visit to Moscow—the first by a 
Chinese prime minister to the Soviet Union since 1964. 
Both sides agreed, however, that ideology should not 
obstruct the further development of political and eco- 
nomic relations. Efforts are under way to expand the 


infrastructure supporting Sino-Soviet trade; the com- 
pletion of the rail line from-Urumqi to Alma Ata in 
September 1990 was a major advance. Both sides have 
hopes for joint development of hydroelectric and navi- 
‘ gation facilities along the Amur River. China has also 
begun supplying workers for projects in Soviet Siberia, 
where there is a chronic labor shortage. 

While Chinese calculations of economic interest 
were a fundamental force driving Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement throughout the 1980s, under present condi- 
tions political considerations have gained weight. 
China’s rulers want to avert a breakdown of civil 
authority in the USSR that could create a myriad of 
problems for them, from civil war just over the border 
to Soviet immigrants pouring into China to increased 
Islamic unrest in Xinjiang province. Successful republic 
secessions, a military coup, or collapse of.the 
Communist regime in the Soviet Union would set dan- 
gerous precedents for China. Undoing the Bolshevik 
revolution would be an unparalleled step backward for 


mankind, according to China’s hard-line Communist ` 


leaders. China would be left in the company of Cuba, 
North Korea, and Vietnam as one of the last orthodox 
Communist states in the world, and the ideological vic- 
tory for the United States, together with the precipitous 
decline in Soviet power, might embolden Washington 
to adopt even more hostile policies toward China. 


AN EMPHASIS ON THE THIRD WORLD 

As ties with the Western powers deteriorated, 
Beijing stepped up diplomatic activity with third world 
countries less inclined to chastise China for human 
rights violations. A mid-1989 Politburo directive on for- 
eign policy declared, “From now.on China will put 
more effort into resuming and developing relations 
with old friends [in Africa] and third world countries.”° 

In July 1989, Foreign Minister Qian Qichen visited 
Botswana, Zimbabwe, Angola, Zambia, Mozambique, 
and Lesotho, while Deputy Foreign Minister Yang 
Fuchang visited five African countries. In November 
1989, Li Peng, one of the principal architects of the 
Beijing massacre, was the first major Chinese leader to 
venture out of China after the crackdown, traveling to 
Pakistan, Nepal, and Bangladesh. In May 1990, 
President Yang Shangkun lobbied in Latin America for 
increased trade and support for Chinese membership in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); his 
was the first tour of the region by a Chinese president. 
That year also saw the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Singapore and the reestablishment of rela- 
tions with Indonesia, severed in 1967. The Chinese 
media touted each of these visits as proof that China 
was still respected and had friends around the world. 


Ibid., October 3, 1989, p. 3. 
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Chinese diplomacy has taken minimal risks in the 
two years after the Beijing massacre. This was demon- 
strated by Beijing’s remarkably low-key response to 
India’s economic blockade of Nepal from March 1989 to 
June 1990. China’s relations with Nepal were the main 
reason behind India’s economic bludgeoning of their 
mutual neighbor: in early 1988 China had sold some 
$20-million worth of military equipment to Nepal, and 
it later reportedly signed a secret intelligence exchange 
agreement with the Nepalese government. From ` 
China’s perspective these had been normal dealings 
between independent neighboring states, but from the 
Indian perspective, China’s actions threatened the mili- 
tary status quo in the Himalayas and amounted to a 
breach of India’s crucial northern defenses. 

Beijing provided only modest support for Nepal 
once the Indian blockade began. During the initial 
months Chinese aircraft and tank trucks carried criti- 


.cally needed fuel from Tibet to Katmandu—but Nepal 


was charged for the cost of transportation. During Li 
Peng’s visit to Katmandu in November 1989, Beijing 
promised a $13.6-million grant; this modest sum, how- 
ever, was to be used to finance future development pro- 
jects. This and other Chinese actions did little to curb 
Nepal's inflation and mounting balance of payments 
deficit. Chinese leaders never condemned India’s 
blockade—or if they did, it was only in a highly ellipti- 
cal manner—and did not support Katmandu’s efforts to 
bring the Indo-Nepalese dispute before the United 
Nations (UN). If during the Indo—-Nepalese confronta- 
tion China chose continued rapprochement with India 
and peace with India’s allies the Soviet Union and the 
United States, its restraint was due partly to its diplo- 
matic isolation and economic weakness at that time. 


CHINA AND THE PERSIAN GULF WAR 

Beijing quickly condemned Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait in August 1990, and called for an immediate 
end to Iraqi military actions and for a peaceful settle- 
ment of [raqi-Kuwaiti disputes. In the UN Security 
Council China voted for 11 resolutions directed against 
Iraq, including Resolution 661, which provided for 
mandatory economic sanctions. Despite Iraqi lobbying 
and a visit to Beijing by Iraqi officials, China did not use 
its veto power to block Security Council actions against 
Iraq, or join Cuba and Yemen in voting against some of 
the resolutions. When the vote came on Resolution 678, 
which set a deadline for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
and authorized the use of force, China abstained. 

However, China was critical of the military buildup 
by the United States and other powers in the Persian 
Gulf region, advocating a political solution to the crisis 
by peaceful means. It spoke out against the Western 
naval blockade of Irag and condemned the United 
States-led coalition’s war against Iraq after January 15, 
1991. It lauded the mediatory efforts of UN Secretary 
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General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, India’s attempts to 
come up with a “nonaligned solution,” efforts toward 
an “Arab solution,” and the cease-fire proposal 
broached by Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh. Beijing also tried its hand at mediation, 
dispatching Yang Fuchang to Syria, Turkey, and Iran in 
February with a six-point peace plan providing for the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from the Gulf region 
and a resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Beijing used the Gulf war to court international 
goodwill; continuing sanctions against China might be 
lifted, it reasoned, and prospects for new sanctions less- 
ened if China appeared as a responsible, constructive 
member of the international community. Beijing’s rela- 
tively cooperative role during the crisis confirmed 
President Bush's assertion that China was an important 
power with which the United States needed to maintain 
a good working relationship; this had been his chief 
argument against congressional proposals for:stronger 
sanctions against China. Beijing seized on the United 
States president’s desire for Chinese support to arrange 
an official visit by Qian Qichen to the United States in 
December 1990. l 

A second set of Chinese objectives during the 
Persian Gulf crisis involved the courting of Middle 
Eastern governments. Egypt has occupied a special 
niche in China’s foreign policy since the late 1950s. 
After President Anwar Sadat’s break with Moscow in 
1972, China and Egypt cooperated on a range of issues, 
most notably Afghanistan. Egypt was a leading orga- 

` nizer of the anti-Iraq coalition after Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait; after the war ended, Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak paid a three-day “friendship visit” to Beijing. 

Iran is a second center of gravity in China’s Middle 
East policy. Four high-level Iranian delegations traveled 
to Beijing during the Gulf crisis. Iran along with China 
opposed both Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait and United 
States military action against Iraq. 


*Ibid., February 27, 1991, pp. 5~6. 


Shortly before the crisis erupted China had scored 
gains in relations with other anti-Iraq countries of the 
Middle East. In April 1989 and July 1990 respectively 
China established diplomatic relations with Bahrain 
and Saudi Arabia. Beijing has important interests in 
common with these countries, ranging from sales of 


weapons and labor services to isolation of Taiwan. 


A DARK AND THREATENING PLACE 

From Beijing’s standpoint, the decisive American- 
jed defeat of Iraq increases the United States threat to 
China. According to a paper on “The Gulf War and 
China,’ drafted by He Xin, one of Li Peng’s key foreign 
policy advisers, and circulated among senior cadre after 
the Gulf war, the United States goal is world domina- 
tion. Following up on its recent series of victories, the 
United States will now deal with.China, the major 


‘obstacle remaining to its goal of world unification 


under “yankee imperialism.” “The United States has 
decided it must thoroughly destroy the existing order 
of China,” He Xin wrote. Washington, he asserted, 
plans to isolate China, blockade it, and break it down 
through internal disorder, eventually rendering the 
country innocuous by democratizing it.’ 

He Xin’s views do not represent those of all Chinese 
leaders, but they probably do represent those of the 
conservative Stalinists, from whose perspective the 
world is a dark and threatening place. China’s current 
leadership harbors deeply schizophrenic feelings 
toward the West. Its members desperately want 
Western technology, scientific knowledge, capital, and 
markets. But they are terrified by the magnetic appeal 
of Western ideals of individual liberty and democracy. 
Their solution is to demand unrestricted access to the 
former while damning the latter. When they find that 
Western material and spiritual culture cannot be uncou- 
pled in this fashion, either inside China or in the world 
at large, their response is bitter denunciation of the evil 
people responsible. w 





The debate over granting most-favored-nation status to China focused American 


China since Tiananmen. 


attention on China in 1991 and kindled criticism of President Bush’s policy toward 


Tiananmen’s Lingering Fallout on 


Sino-American Relations 
BY ROBERT G. SUTTER 


wo years after the suppression of the democ- 
racy movement in Beijing, there is still 
widespread American revulsion with the 


T 


Chinese government’s crackdown and its repressive . 


policies.‘ However, in late 1990 and early 1991 it 
appeared that the United States and China would 
slowly return to more normal relations, at least in the 
areas of politics and economics; military exchanges 
appeared likely to remain suspended for some time. 
While public opinion in the United States remained 
ambivalent about China, half those surveyed in some 
polls favored improved relations.’ China's willingness 
to support a United Nations (UN) peace plan for 
Cambodia, which was announced in August 1990, and 
its acquiescence to United States-led efforts in the UN 
Security Council to reverse Iraq's August 1990 inva- 
sion of Kuwait underlined China’s continued impor- 
tance to American interests. 

But the end of the Persian Gulf war in March 1991 
saw the growth of an array of contentious issues in 
United States policy toward China. By midyear conflict 
over them had reached a crescendo, coinciding with 
United States President George Bush’s annual waiver of 
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restrictions that would prevent renewal of most- 
favored-nation (MFN) trade status for China. All 
agreed that a withdrawal of China’s MEN status would 
represent a major downturn in United States relations 
with China. 


PRESIDENT BUSH AND US POLICY 

Sino-American relations have not deteriorated fur- 
ther because Bush personally took charge of United 
States policy toward China after the Tiananmen mas- 
sacre in June 1989. He and a narrow circle of advisers 
tried to strike a difficult balance in United States policy 
toward China.’ Bush hoped to elicit positive gestures 
from the beleaguered Chinese leadership while avoid- 
ing what he judged were overly punitive and counter- 
productive United States measures against China that 
were being pressed on his administration by congres- 
sional leaders and the American media. 

The most notable examples of the new tight-rein 
approach occurred when Bush and his close advisers 
sent high-level missions to Beijing in July and 
December 1989 without the knowledge of most United 
States officials, and when they took steps to ensure that 
State Department and other officials avoided comment 
on the most sensitive policy issue of 1990—the exten- 
sion of most-favored-nation tariff treatment to China. 
Moreover, by keeping a tight rein on policy, the presi- 
dent and his aides were well positioned to adjust 
United States policy should circumstances change in 
China or the United States. 

Bush’s determination to maintain firm personal con- 
trol of United States policy toward China is based on 
his belief that he “knows” China because he served as 
head of the United States liaison office in Beijing in the 
mid-1970s, is able to deal effectively with Chinese lead- 
ers, and has a proper perspective on United States pol- 
icy toward China. American critics of the president 
have taken issue with these claims and have repeatedly 
asserted that the president does not have a vision of a 
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future China policy that takes into account the post- 
cold war realities and the greater importance of human 
rights in United States foreign policy. 

Other charges have alleged that the president has 
been strongly influenced by advisers like National 
Security Council head Brent Scowcroft and Deputy 
Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger, who led the 
two secret United States missions to Beijing in 1989. 
Some critics claimed that those officials shared views 
of China associated with former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, who supposedly overemphasized 
China’s strategic and economic importance and soft- 
pedaled United States concern about human rights and 
political reform in China. Behind such accusations lay 
broader:charges that the president was swayed by 
public opinion polls and was reluctant to fight for the 
sake of principle. 

But the public record shows that most of these criti- 
cisms are far from the mark. A careful review of pub- 
licly available White House documents shows that 
Bush laid out the broad outlines of his policy toward 
China at the outset of his administration. In his 
February 1989 state visit to China he offered his often 
personal reflections on the future course of United 
States—China relations. 

At that time the president saw the prospect of a 
gradually changing China: a Communist country 
whose growing economic interaction with the United 
States and the industrialized world would inevitably 
lead to greater economic and political benefits and 
improved human rights conditions for the Chinese peo- 
ple. The president believed that the United States must 
be constructively involved with this process because of 
China’s size, location, strategic importance in world 
affairs, and economic potential. He judged that serious 
disputes would continue between the United States 
and China because of the wide differences in political, 
economic, and social systems, but that United States 
engagement should continue nevertheless. 

United States press coverage of the president's visit 
virtually ignored Bush’s exposition of a comprehensive 
United States policy toward China. The media viewed 
the visit as a thinly disguised effort to assess Chinese 
intentions and solidify Sino-American relations before 


the April 1989 visit of Soviet President Mikhail 


Gorbachev to Beijing. 

Press reports focused on an incident in which 
Chinese security forces prevented the physicist Fang 
Lizhi, a leading Chinese dissident, from attending a 
United States embassy reception for the president to 
which he had been invited. Some press coverage 
emphasized that Bush was less than firm in com- 
plaining about the security forces’ actions and sug- 
gested that the president’s longstanding personal ties 
with Chinese leaders curbed his willingness to 
protest such high-handed Chinese actions. 


The president's actions and statements could have 
given the impression that he was not prepared to con- 
test differences with Chinese leaders. Bush repeatedly 
characterized the visit as a sentimental journey, noting 
that this was the fifth time he had returned to China 
since leaving as liaison office chief in 1975, and that his 
wife, Barbara, had returned six times since. On several 
occasions he referred warmly to events that had 
marked his stay in the country, remarking that his 
daughter had been baptized in China. But the president 
also used his visit to his former church in Beijing to call 
for the gradual improvement of human rights in China, 
and his keynote speech to the Chinese people empha- 
sized this theme as well. The president's interest in this 
issue was underscored by the fact that several Chinese 
dissidents other than Fang Lizhi had been invited to the 
embassy reception, and had attended it. 

While in China the president also discussed the 
rapidly changing world order and the role of United 
States-Soviet-Chinese relations. He did not see China ` 
as a lever against Soviet power, but rather as an impor- 
tant power in itself because of its potential impact on 
world development in a host of areas. The president’s 
statements attempted to move United States policy 
away from a myopic view of China’s strategic impor- 
tance against the Soviet Union to one that took account 
of recent trends in East-West and Sino-Soviet accom- 
modation and better served United States interests in 
an emerging world order. 


A SLOW IMPROVEMENT IN RELATIONS 

The storm of controversy over the July and 
December 1989 missions to Beijing caused the president 
and his close advisers to adjust their approach to China. 
In the aftermath of the Tiananmen massacre, China’s 
leaders were divided or otherwise incapable of devel- 
oping positive responses to any important United 
States initiatives that would justify such initiatives to 
the American people. As a result, the Bush administra- 
tion lowered its expectations, hoping to preserve the 
basic framework of relations and encourage a slow 
improvement in them. The administration also hoped 
to position the United States to deal effectively with the 
new generation of leaders likely to emerge in China 
during the next few years. 

In 1990 Chinese leaders made a few positive gestures 
in midyear—notably, permitting Fang Lizhi to leave 
China after he had spent a year in the United States 
embassy for fear of being arrested—that appeared to 
justify a slow improvement in Sino-American relations. 
Japan announced that it would resume its aid program 
to China, and the World Bank and Asian Development 
Bank also moved forward with their China programs. 
In August the administration repeatedly praised 
China’s “constructive role” in the UN-backed peace 
plan for Cambodia. Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait that 


month focused United States strategy on the UN 
Security Council, where China’s veto power loomed 
large in American calculations to obtain support for res- 
olutions condemning the invasion and allowing the use 
of force to remove Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

Further signs of improved relations included 
Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen’s meetings in 
Washington, D.C., with Bush, Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d, and members of Congress in October 1990. 
Congressional members were reportedly more cordial 
in greeting the Chinese envoy than was the president, 
who was said to have focused on differences on human 
rights questions, among other issues.‘ 

Sino-American trade continued to grow, although 
about half the economic sanctions adopted by the 
United States against China in 1989 remained in effect. 
China was ineligible for investment guarantees through 
the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC), 
or for concessional trade financing through the 
Department of Commerce’s Trade Development 
Program. A nuclear cooperation program and the pro- 
cess for liberalizing United States controls on technol- 
ogy transfer remained frozen. 

The Bush administration renewed China’s eligibility 
for Export-Import Bank financing and permitted China 
to launch American-made satellites on Chinese rockets. 
American tourism and investment in China recovered 
slowly from the sharp drop in the period after June 
1989. Sino-American cultural relations followed a simi- 
lar pattern. Most formal programs that had been sus- 
pended by the United States were restored, although 
some were operating at a lower level than they might 
have in the absence of the Tiananmen massacre. 


THE SPRING CRISIS 

In early 1991, Bush emerged from the Persian Gulf 
war with overwhelming public approval ratings, espe- 
cially for his handling of foreign affairs. The United States 
appeared likely to follow the other industrialized coun- 
tries and international financial institutions in improving 
relations with China slowly and incrementally. 

The Bush administration followed up its meetings 
with Foreign Minister Qian by arranging for Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs Richard Schifter to travel to China for talks in 
December 1990. Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs Richard Solomon traveled to 
China in March 1991 to discuss the peace process in 
Cambodia and other issues. And arms control specialist 
Reginald Bartholomew, the under secretary of state for 
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security affairs, visited China in June 1991. But the 
United States was not yet ready to resume high-level 
exchanges between its commerce and treasury secre- 
taries and their Chinese counterparts, which had taken 
place annually. 

In the spring of this year, American critics of the 
Chinese government and Bush administration policy 
toward China renewed their attacks. The end of the 
Gulf war reduced the salience of the argument that 
China’s importance in the UN Security Council and its 
willingness to accept United States leadership in the 
Gulf crisis required that the United States soft-pedal 
some differences with China: Meanwhile, controversy 
began to build around the issue of whether the United 
States would continue to grant China a waiver of 
restrictions on MEN status. 

One issue affecting the MFN debate was the United 
States trade deficit with China. The deficit arose from 
China’s deliberate decision to restrict imports, espe- 
cially from the United States, and to encourage exports 
to the United States. Dismay over China’s infringement 
of United States copyrights and patents and its illegal 
export of textiles to the United States through third 
countries contributed to the debate. In early 1991, at the 
low point of the 1990-1991 economic recession in the 
United States, it was announced that the previous 
year’s trade deficit with China had ballooned to $10.5 
billion—and was second only to the United States trade 
deficit with Japan. 

There was also heightened tension over arms prolif- 
eration. After the Persian Gulf war, United States-sup- 
ported efforts to control the export of ballistic missiles 
to the Middle East were met by reports of Chinese 
efforts to sell short- and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles to Pakistan and Syria. Moreover, China has 
refused to join the Missile Technology Control Regime 
designed to limit the proliferation of such dangerous 
weapons systems. It was also disclosed during this 
period that for several years China had been secretly 
helping Algeria to build a nuclear reactor that some 
believed could be used to produce nuclear weapons. 

The April 1991 visit to Washington by the Dalai 
Lama, the exiled spiritual leader of Tibet, turned con- 
gressional attention to China’s oppression of Tibetans. 
A resolution passed in the United States House of 
Representatives in April 1991 declared congressional 
support for Tibetan independence, which China saw as 
a direct challenge to its territorial integrity. 

Congress also began to question sharply China’s role 
in Cambodia, especially continued Chinese military 
support for the Communist Khmer Rouge. Congress 
judged that the United States should take further steps 
to restrain the Khmer Rouge in its war to reclaim con- 
trol of Cambodia, including a much tougher policy 
toward China. 

Congress and the media also focused on charges that 
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China exported to the United States industrial products 
made by Chinese political prisoners; that China was 
insufficiently vigilant in curbing heroin traffic through 
China to the United States; that China’s use of arms 
sales to shore up the corrupt and repressive regime in 
Myanmar (formerly Burma) was an offense to interna- 
tional standards of human rights; that China continued 
to use coercion in-family planning; and that China fol- 
lowed a heavy-handed policy toward Hong Kong that 
was promoting an exodus from the territory and under- 


mining extensive United States economic and political — 


interests there. 


DEFUSING THE CRISIS 

Bush took several steps to defuse the crisis while 
maintaining the policy initiative. In mid-April he met 
with the Dalai Lama in an attempt to assuage critics of 
his human rights stance; in late April administration 
trade officials listed China, along with India and 
Thailand, as the three nations targeted under “special 
301” section of the 1988 Trade Act, which requires 
United States retaliation against countries that do not 
protect United States intellectual property. 

Also in April the administration refused to allow the 
export of American-made components for a Chinese 
satellite in response to Beijing’s reported missile sales; 
in early May the administration sent Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs Robert Kimmett to Beijing for 
talks on curbing conventional and nuclear arms prolif- 
eration and to discuss human rights concerns. China 
was warned both publicly and privately that a waiver 
of MEN restrictions in 1991 was far from certain. But 
Bush finally disclosed on May 15 that he would recom- 
mend that China continue to be accorded MEN status. 

The next day Senator George Mitchell (D-Maine), the 
Senate majority leader, proposed granting MEN status 
for six months, after which the president would have to 
certify that China had made improvements in its 


human rights and trade practices and had limited arms 
sales, in order for MEN status to be extended. Similar 
conditions were proposed in the House. Bush launched 
a strong defense of his position with a speech at Yale 
University in late May. Almost simultaneously, the 
administration announced restrictions on the sale of 
high-performance computers to China and on the 
launching of United States satellites on Chinese rockets. 
The curbs were quickly derided by Senator Mitchell, 
who stressed the need for stronger restrictions on MFN 
status for China. 

Bush made his formal recommendation to continue 
MEN for China on June 3, 1991; Congress then had 60 
days to vote a joint resolution of disapproval, which 
could be vetoed, or China’s MEN privileges will con- 
tinue. Congress could also pass new legislation, such as 
Senator Mitchell’s proposal. 

Compromises appeared possible, but not before var- 
ious parties had staked out their positions on the issue. 
Bush seemed determined to sustain MFN treatment for 
China as a critical element in the constructive engage- 
ment he favors for United States policy toward China; 
presumably he would oppose conditions that would 
have a major impact on United States-China trade. 
Congressional critics appeared set on cutting off.or 
placing stringent conditions on MEN in order to send a 
clear message to Chinese leaders. 

United States domestic politics influenced the debate. 
Some congressional critics attempted to portray the 
president and his Republican party. supporters as insen- 
sitive to human rights, arms proliferation, and trade 
equity. Bush’s supporters compared complaints about 
the president’s commitment to the principle of construc- 
tive Sino-American relations with what they considered 
misplaced criticism of the administration for taking mil- 
itary action, rather than relying on sanctions to work, 
when faced with a showdown with Iraq. The debate 
over the future course of policy toward China appeared 
likely to rage throughout the summer. 


Mee Sage ~ we 
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- than shaping them, someone who manages the Chinese ship of state rather than steer- 


with important ‘domestic groups rather than formulating a clear-cut ideology.” 
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Preparing for the Succession 
BY DAVID BACHMAN 


deceptive calm has descended over China. 

Overt power struggles are rare, and there have 

been few dramatic political developments. The 
Chinese leadership has attempted to put the democracy 
movement of 1989 and its bloody suppression behind it 
by projecting an image of progress, control, and—to use 
its favorite post-June 4, 1989, phrase—stability and 
unity.’ No mass demonstrations have taken place, and 
social tensions have subsided. Stability and unity seem 
to reign in China. 

But the depth of elite unity and social stability 
should not be overestimated. Political tension did not 
disappear simply because the leadership suggested that 
all was healthy in the Chinese body politic. The ques- 
tion of who would succeed paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping, although it was addressed only covertly, 
dominated Chinese politics over the last year. To an 
increasing degree, the actions of all major Chinese polit- 
ical figures revolved around this issue. 

China is currently ruled by two different sets of lead- 
ers. The members of one set are in their fifties and six- 
ties. Most are college educated and many have spent 
time abroad, usually in the Soviet Union. They exercise 
operational authority over the Chinese state, making 
routine policy decisions and determining policy imple- 
mentation. The highest-ranking members of this group 
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are contenders for the ultimate succession, aspiring to 
gain full authority in the areas of policy and power. 

The winner of the succession contest will try to 
replace with his own people the second set of leaders, a 
group of men in their eighties who are the final arbiters 
of power and policy in China, although few of them 
hold formal positions in the government or the 
Communist party apparatus. The leaders of this group 
are Deng Xiaoping, who turned 87 in August 1991, and 
the conservative economist Chen Yun, who recently 
turned 86. They and the group’s approximately half- 
dozen other veterans of the Chinese Communist party’s 
struggle for power in the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s are 
reluctant to allow the younger generation any real 
authority. To some extent, this hesitation to retire is nat- 
ural; the revolutionary veterans believe they are 
tougher and more experienced than their putative 
heirs. Chinese culture in general and Chinese 
Communist party culture in particular are ambivalent 
about retirement: The true Communist fights to his 
dying breath for the cause; the true Chinese works for 
his country to the last day of his life. But in fact these 
octogenarians are reluctant to retire because they do not 
want to give up power. 

The older generation’s refusal to relinquish power 
exacerbates the uncertainties surrounding succession in 
China. Potential successors are inexperienced, and 
older leaders will not cede greater powers to them until 
they are more experienced. But the older leaders have 
made it impossible for younger leaders to gain the 
needed experience, creating a vicious circle. 


SUCCESSION POLITICS 

In any one-party political system, succession is a crit- 
ical and noninstitutionalized political process. In China 
the pressure to win and to employ all available strate- 
gies and tactics is especially pronounced because the 
rules of the game are not formalized and the costs of 
failure may include political oblivion and, as in the 
past, loss of life. 
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Then there is the recurring dilemma of the successor 
in China: To maintain his position as designated succes- 
sor, the leader-to-be must maintain the trust of the top 
leader, the person who anointed him as heir apparent.’ 
Yet the successor inevitably lacks some of his patron’s 
resources, and thus must develop independent power 
bases. The dilemma arises from the fact that it is all but 
impossible for the successor to maintain the trust of the 
top leader and build independent power bases at the 
same time. 

China’s modern political history is filled with exam- 

ples of the importance of the political succession ques- 
tion. In 1953 two leading regional officials, Gao Gang 
and Rao Shushi, were removed from office because 
they tried to reduce the influence of potential succes- 
sors to Chairman Mao Zedong, who may have been ill 
at the time. The early phases of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1968) involved attacks on Mao’s apparent succes- 
sor, Liu Shaoqi, then president of China. In the late 
1960s and early 1970s, Mao turned on his newly desig- 
nated successor, Lin Biao, the commander of the 
Chinese army, who seemed overly anxious to secure his 
succession. (Lin died in a mysterious airplane crash in 
1971.) From 1973 to 1976, radical and moderate factions 
battled to determine who would succeed the Chairman 
after he finally died. The moderates won the battle, but 
the struggle among them continued until 1978, when 
Deng Xiaoping finally became China’s top leader. 
* Deng had not been in power long before he tried to 
manage his own succession in order to avoid a recur- 
rence of past disruption. But Deng’s attempts to manip- 
ulate his own succession have fared no better than 
Mao’s. In the early 1980s, Deng first tried to establish 
Hu Yaobang, an old ally and the party’s new general 
secretary, as his successor. After student demonstra- 
tions and calls for fundamental political change by 
many of China’s leading intellectuals in 1986, however, 
Hu was forced from power in early 1987; a few months 
later Zhao Ziyang, then prime minister, was made gen- 
eral secretary. Deng thus tried to designate Zhao as suc- 
cessor, but Zhao was ousted after he refused to 
suppress the 1989 demonstrations. After the crackdown 
on the demonstrators, Deng elevated Jiang Zemin, then 
party secretary of Shanghai, to the general secretary- 
ship, making him the heir apparent. 

A complicating factor in the current succession is 
that not only will the top leader be replaced, but a new 
generation of leaders will finally replace China’s 
remaining revolutionary veterans. It is not merely that 
one fifty- or sixty-year-old will replace one octogenar- 
ian, but that all the octogenarians will soon die. This 
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imminent generational transition has apparently 
increased the older leaders’ distrust of their potential 
successors and has made them even less willing to 
relinquish power completely. This lack of trust is per- 
ceived by everyone in the political system, further 
weakening the already limited authority of the younger 
leaders. Moreover, the revolutionary generation’s fail- 
ure to leave the stage may lead the “younger” genera- 
tion to repeat the older generation’s example by 
holding on to power until their own deaths; this would 
create a new backlog of even younger, more educated 
leaders who are frozen out of power as the once 
“young” leaders age. 


CANDIDATES FOR SUCCESSION 

In addition to Deng Xiaoping and Chen Yun, proba- 
bly the two most powerful leaders in China, the other 
elder leaders include Yang Shangkun, who is president 
of the People’s Republic; Vice President Wang Zhen; 
Deng Yingchao, Zhou Enlai’s widow; and hard-line 
revolutionary veterans Li Xiannian, Peng Zhen, and Bo 
Yibo, all of whom are in their eighties. Yang Shangkun 
and Wang Zhen appear to be in relatively good health, 
but the mental acuity and physical strength of the oth- 
ers are questionable. Chen Yun, Yang Shangkun, and 
Wang Zhen are often seen as conservative, though this 
varies from issue to issue. 

Obvious contenders for the succession are the mem- 
bers of the Chinese Communist party Politburo stand- 
ing committee, officially the highest institution in the 
party. This group comprises General Secretary Jiang 
Zemin, Prime Minister Li Peng, law and security expert 
Qiao Shi, propaganda chief Li Ruihuan, party organiza- 
tion head Song Ping, and economic overseer Yao Yilin 
(who is thought to be in poor health). 

Other possible candidates for the succession include 
Yang Baibing, Yang Shangkun’s younger half-brother 
and secretary general of the party’s central military 
commission; Zhu Rongji, formerly mayor of Shanghai, 
who was recently appointed deputy prime minister of 
the State Council; Ye Xuanping, the son of Ye Jianying 
(one of China’s most famous military leaders) and for- 
mer leader of Guangdong province; and Zou Jiahua, 
chairman of the State Planning Commission, newly 
appointed deputy prime minister, and Ye Xuanping’s 
brother-in-law. Several seventy-year-old leaders may 
also play a role, including ideologues Hu Qiaomu and 
Deng Liqun, and Zhao Ziyang, who may retain some 
following in the party. 

Each of the elder leaders supports a coterie of 
younger leaders. Deng has lent his patronage to Jiang 
Zemin, Li Ruihuan, and Zhu Rongji on occasion. Chen 
Yun tends to support Li Peng and, to a lesser extent, Yao 
Yilin and Song Ping (both Yao and Song are in their sev- 
enties and neither is seen as a long-term successor). 
Yang Shangkun aids Li Peng and Yang Baibing. 


Of obvious importance to the succession is the order 
in which the party elders die. Leaders who count on 
Deng Xiaoping as their patron cannot expect much suc- 
cess if Deng is the first elder to die. Similarly, the more 
conservative younger leaders cannot expect much help 
if Chen Yun or Yang Shangkun dies first. At present a 
loose consensus among the elders gives Jiang Zemin 
and Li Peng the edge. But the death of even one of the 
elders may destroy this consensus, so the situation 
remains fluid. 

In addition to clientelism, the elders managing the 

succession must consider factors such as “stability and 
unity,” and the contenders’ military support, “image,” 
and political skills. The emphasis on “stability and 
unity” reflects the party’s desire to avoid unchecked 
power struggles that would weaken its rule and disturb 
the current succession order. An overt power struggle 
could split the party, bring the people out into the street 
as in the spring of 1989, and threaten party rule. Thus 
there is a bias against anyone who initiates a struggle 
for supreme power; his career will be short if he loses 
the battle. This situation also gives the incumbents 
Jiang Zemin and Li Peng an advantage. 
_ Military support is an obvious necessity for the suc- 
cessor. Which leader can call on the military and other 
forces of coercion to defend his position (or use force to 
seize power) if necessary? In this respect, Yang Baibing 
seems to be in the strongest position, but Jiang Zemin, 
Ye Xuanping, Zou Jiahua, and perhaps Qiao Shi can 
also rely on some military support. Zou currently heads 
the State Planning Commission, but before he held that 
position he was in charge of the defense industry, giv- 
ing him important contacts with military professionals 
(Jiang Zemin also has experience in the military-indus- 
trial complex). All this makes Zou a dark horse candi- 
date for the top leadership position. 

The importance of image means that the best candi- 
date is someone who was not intimately involved in the 
crackdown and suppression that began in June 1989. 
Selecting a leader without connection to the Tiananmen 
incident is intended to give confidence to observers 
abroad and to Chinese at home that reform will con- 
tinue and expand; such a selection will implicitly 
acknowledge the leadership’s érrors in the crisis of 
1989. This reasoning benefits Zhu Rongji, Ye Xuanping, 
and, to a lesser extent, Jiang Zemin. 





*Editor’s note: For a fuller discussion of the economy, seé the 


article by Barry Naughton in this issue. 

°On these points see Nicholas R. Lardy, “Redefining US-China 
Economic Relations,” NBR Analysis, no. 5 (Seattle: National 
Bureau of Asian and Soviet Research, June 1991). 

‘Personal conversation with Nicholas R. Lardy, April 18, 1991. 

‘See Cheng Li, “The Rise of Technocracy: Elite Transformation 
and Ideological Change in Post-Mao China,” doctoral disserta- 
tion in progress, Princeton University, Department of Politics. 
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Finally, political skills, intelligence, and other per- 
sonal attributes will play an important role in the out- 
come of the succession struggle. It is difficult to assess 
the political skills of most contenders because they have 
lived so long in the shadow of their elders. But their 
instincts and political savoir faire will be of greater 
importance after the elders die. 


THE LIMITS TO LEADERSHIP 

Succession, however, is less significant today than it 
was five years ago because the direction of policy is so 
firmly established that who is in charge in China is no 
longer as important as it once was. Moreover, China’s 
new leader will no longer command the authority that 
Chinese leaders did in the past, and he will have little 
leeway to execute bold new initiatives. 

It is instructive to examine how the Chinese leader- 
ship has responded to domestic issues since June 4, 
1989. In the Western and Hong Kong media, the lead- 
ership is portrayed as “hard-line.” The leadership’s 
rhetoric—and actions—in 1989 were harsh, casting 
doubt on the future of reform. But actual policy has 
changed much less than the rhetoric and actions 
would suggest, and many important economic 
reforms continue.* 

For example, both Jiang Zemin and Li Peng criti- 
cized rural and collective industry in 1989. Yet this sec- 


‘tor remains the fastest growing part of the Chinese 


economy. Hard-line leaders threatened to reinstitute 
central planning and reduce the influence of market 


' forces. But even Li Peng has conceded the need to allow 


the market to regulate most production. Conservative 
leaders wanted to pursue a tight monetary policy, but 
credit has gradually been loosened (in a likely attempt 
by Li Peng to try to build support for his succession). 
Ad hoc price reform is under way, and capital markets 
are being introduced informally. The “open door” con- 
tinues, with the coastal provinces still reaping most of 
the benefits.’ In fact, the Chinese state currently controls 
only about one-third of China's gross national product 
(GNP), a level no higher than that of many capitalist 
countries of Western Europe, such as France and Italy.‘ 
In spite of the political climate, China’s economic prob- 
lems and the dynamics of economic reform have 
pushed economic reform forward, even if the Chinese 
media has not made the fact widely known. 

Political reform is not proceeding, but subterranean 
currents may be creating the conditions for future 
change. The leadership at all levels is increasingly 
educated and technocratic; while this does not neces- 
sarily mean support for democracy and an end to one- 
party rule, it suggests that traditional ideology and the 
thought of Marx, Lenin, and Mao will be less useful to 
the new leaders than the ability to solve practical 
problems. 
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Moreover, the central government has lost a great 
deal of its influence over the provinces, especially the 
coastal provinces. Before the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
1976), the Chinese state resembled the archetypal totali- 
tarian state; it was extremely hierarchical, with the 
central government imposing its will on lower levels of 
government and on the public. The factional violence 
and chaos that wracked China during the Cultural 
Revolution left the party and the government unable to 
control much of the country. 

Beginning in 1978, reforms were instituted without a 
full recentralization of authority; power was explicitly 
devolved to provincial and lower-level governments, 
enabling them to resist demands from the central gov- 
ernment. The central government and the party now 
have to bargain with important provincial leaders. 
Guangdong and Jiangsu provinces in particular have 
been so successful as a result of the economic reforms 
that the central government has found it difficult to 
obtain their compliance with central policies. 

A successor therefore faces entrenched regional 
interests that are not inclined to sacrifice their hard-won 
autonomy. No matter who the successor is, he will find 
it even more difficult than Deng Xiaoping did to 
impose central authority over the provinces. 


PREDICTING THE OUTCOME 

Deng Xiaoping’s successor will likely be someone 
who responds to events rather than shaping them, 
someone who manages the Chinese ship of state rather 
than steering it in bold new directions, and someone 
who spends most of his time bargaining with important 
domestic groups rather than formulating a clear-cut 
ideology. This profile of a future leader reflects Deng’s 
partial success in moving away from Mao’s revolution- 
ary leadership. Deng may have institutionalized the 
process of economic change, but in the realm of political 
reform his imagination, will, and political skill have 
failed him. 

This legacy of failed political reform will prove the 
most troublesome issue for the successor generation. 
The party continues to strive to maintain its Leninist 
heritage, but in doing so it has become divorced from 
society at large. Chinese society is growing increasingly 
autonomous, diverse, and assertive as a result of-eco- 
nomic growth, urbanization, growing literacy, and 
higher levels of education, and the old mechanisms of 
party rule cannot accommodate the change. This does 
not mean that the Communist party is in danger of 
imminent collapse. Many one-party states have sur- 
vived a series of crises and continued to exist for 
extended periods. The cleavage between a growing 


economy and a corrupt dominant political party is by 
no means unique in Asia. 
Predicting the outcome of China’s forthcoming suc- 


_cession struggle is problematic at best because of the 


possibility of unforeseen developments, new actors, 
and the appearance of heretofore unknown qualities of 
various Chinese politicians. But at least one scenario is 
highly unlikely when Deng dies: a repeat of the 1989 
mass protests in Tiananmen Square. 

First, the Communist party will undoubtedly dis- 
patch large security and military forces to the square 
before a public announcement of Deng’s death. After 
dramatic demonstrations in Tiananmen in 1976 oppos- 
ing the Gang of Four and favoring Deng’s succession, 
and in those in 1989 that called for Deng’s and Li Peng’s 
removal from power, the symbolic importance of 
Tiananmen is so great that every Chinese official has an 
interest in keeping the people out of the square. The 
leadership will attempt to resolve the succession crisis 
without allowing the people a voice, and in the short 
run it will succeed. 

Second, it is not clear whom the Chinese people 
would favor in a succession struggle (although most ` 
urban Chinese, especially Beijing residents, dislike Li 
Peng). Moreover, any attempts at promoting a people’s 
choice must be set against the events of the past two 
years. The regime has learned that protests must be 
quickly crushed, and with many of China’s most 
famous dissidents abroad, it is unclear who would lead 
any anti-government activities. 

The Chinese government will have to relax its vigi- 
lance at some point, and a contender for power who is 
in desperate straits may try to appeal to the people for 
support. It is unlikely that the immediate successors 
will be faced with another democracy movement. Nor 
is it likely that a leader comparable to Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev will emerge in China, since none of 
the Chinese contenders for Deng’s position possesses 
Gorbachev’s political vision, energy, or youth. 

But the lack of identifiable popular leaders and the 
state’s efforts to avoid street demonstrations on the 
death of the octogenarians will not necessarily result in 
a perpetual public silence. The public will make its 
views known through its cooperation or lack of cooper- 
ation with the leadership’s policies. Chinese intellectu- 
als and others will press against the boundaries of 
state-defined orthodoxy whenever they perceive some 
cracks in the state’s armor. The state must reach out to 
the key elements of the population whose support is 
required for economic development and moderniza- 
tion. The Chinese people will thus have their say in the 
choice of China’s top leadership. E 





One of China’s leading journalists, now living in exile in the United States, exam- 
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ines how China’s leaders have “inherited the emperors’ philosophy that ‘guarding 
against what the people might say is more important than guarding the country’; 
they. endlessly exaggerate the power of words and are sensitive to the point of para- 
noia that a slip of even one word or phrase in a newspaper might affect them 





Fettering the Press 


BY LIU BINYAN 


T he past 42 years are painful ones for the people 

of China to look back on, but there have been a 
1978 to 1980, half of 1986, and 1988 to spring 1989. 
During these good years there were a few indications 
that China’s rigid, frozen reality might be taking a turn 
for the better; one such indication was that China’s 
newspapers were more or less truthful in their report- 
ing of Chinese events. It was even possible to hear a few 
differing voices in China’s mass media. 

The insane series of executions, arrests, court ver- 
dicts, and political persecutions that has followed the 
June 1989 suppression of the democracy movement, 
however, has been accompanied by the sudden retreat 
of China’s newspapers, magazines, radio, and televi- 
sion to the style and content of 30 years ago. All the 
political slogans and empty sermonizing that the 
Chinese had been sick of since the 1970s have returned 
in an overwhelming flood after a decade’s absence. 

Of course, this kind of political about-face—the 
Communists suddenly vilifying as reactionary the 
views they had praised only yesterday, branding as 
enemies the friends they had yesterday embraced—has 
happened repeatedly, and people have become accus- 
tomed to it. But between 1981 and June 1989 the hard- 
liners’ counteroffensive had been all words and no 
action; only a few people suffered political punishment 
(being stripped of their right to publish, their party 
membership, or their job), and even the longest of the 
three so-called “anti-bourgeois liberalization” move- 
ments lasted only a few months. 

Now the hard-liners’ written attacks are backed up 
with armed force, resulting in arrests, imprisonment, 
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and exile; even if those suspected of being enemies are 
released from prison, they may be stripped of the jobs 
and homes they had before they were jailed. This bout 
of political repression has also lasted longer than previ- 
ous ones; two years have gone by without a sign of 
relaxation. 

In the history of the People’s Republic of China, 
there are only two periods that can be compared with 
the political retrenchment that has taken place since 
June 1989. The first was the anti-rightist campaign of 
1957, when between 10 percent and 30 percent of 
China’s journalists were branded rightists (that is, ene- 
mies of the state). Then there was the so-called Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), during 
which almost the entire country’s news media were put 
under military control and many newspapers and mag- 
azines were shut down. These two movements brought 
Chinese society to a grinding halt and even put it into 
reverse. At the time, most Chinese still prostrated them- 
selves before the absolute authority of the Chinese 
Communist party and its chairman, Mao Zedong, and 
were actually willing (though blindly) to accept the 
retrenchment, participating enthusiastically in the 
destruction of their own freedom. 

The political retrenchment since 1989 has taken place 
in a completely different social climate. The anti-gov- 
ernment demonstrations that occurred in more than 200 
cities and towns throughout China from April to June 
1989 clearly indicated that the Chinese people had 
reached the absolute limits of patience with their 
Communist rulers. The regime lost all legitimacy as a 
result of the bloody repression in Beijing on June 4. At 
the same time, economic reform and liberalization 
could not be reversed because of the benefits that China 
was deriving from them; nor could the regime turn 
back people’s ways of thinking, which had become 
more diverse. As a result, the party lost control over 
society and ideology and became the object of insult 
and ridicule. 

The Communist press in China has therefore revived 
the tactics of 30 years ago, manipulating words to 
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preach to the people and using slogans to fool them and 
persuade them to follow orders. It has succeeded, how- 
ever, only in making itself look ridiculous as well as 
pitiful. The Communist hard-liners are isolated and 
have few supporters, even in the party. The present 
efforts to strip the press of any freedom, and the official 
propaganda machine’s accompanying hoarse clamor, 
are actually signs of the party’s fear and desperation. 


MANIPULATING THE MEDIA 

For the Chinese Communists, “freedom of the press” 
does not exist. Like “political freedom,” it appears only 
as a term of disparagement, used when criticizing the 
Western bourgeoisie. The party has been known to 
relent on media restrictions when that serves its pur- 
poses; in early 1957, under Mao’s strategy of luring his 
political enemies out into the open only to annihilate 
them, the party mobilized people to criticize it in its 
own publications, but snatched this morsel of freedom 
away again only two months later. When Deng 
Xiaoping, now the paramount leader, was struggling to 
consolidate his position in the party, he gave a few 
Beijing newspapers a small amount of freedom in order 
to break through his political opponents’ resistance to 
economic reforms and to rectify certain of Mao’s politi- 
cal mistakes, but this was later withdrawn. 

The Communist press has yet to admit the many big 
lies it has told over the years. For example, Stalin insti- 
gated the North Koreans to start the Korean War in 
1950, but even today 99.9 percent of the Chinese people 
still believe—as was reported in the Communist press 
at the time—that the South Koreans started the war at 
the urging of the United States, and that the dispatch of 
a “Chinese People’s Volunteer Army” was therefore 
correct. 

When Mao launched the absurdities of the “Great 
Leap Forward” and the “people’s commune” move- 
ments in 1957, newspaper reports of grain production 
grossly exaggerated the real figures. Although these 
two movements led to the great man-made famine of 
1959-1962, in which 30 million people starved to death, 
many believe even now that it was caused by natural 
disasters. People are so accustomed to the term “three- 
year natural disaster” that was used to describe the 
famine that even after they find out that the catastrophe 
was not natural but man-made they persist in saying it. 

How many millions of unfortunates were shot, tor- 
tured into confessions, and driven to suicide in the 
almost yearly political campaigns and movements from 
1949 to 1976, and how many more were imprisoned for 
years or sent into exile, is still a riddle. Neither Deng 
Xiaoping nor any leading party cadre has ever dis- 
played the slightest sense of responsibility for these 
events. And this silence about historical crimes has 
caused the Communist hard-liners (including Deng) to 
think that they have been correct in following Mao, so 


that since 1979 they have confidently launched one 
anti-bourgeois liberalization campaign after another, 
seeking to return China to the way it was before 1966. 

Mao’s phrase, “political power grows out of the bar- 
rel of a gun,” is an unconscious expression of two stub- 
bornly held ideological tenets of the Communist ruling 
clique: that the new China was won only as a result of 
the 22-year struggle of the Communist armed forces, 
and that everything enjoyed by the people has been 
bestowed on them by the Communists. Naturally, those 
who bestow gifts have the right to take them back. In 
fact, since the Communist regime was established, it 
has removed even the limited freedom of the press and 
of expression enjoyed by the Chinese people before 
1949, when private citizens could still publish a news- 
paper or set up a publishing company and authors 
could still publish their own books. 

The Communists have inherited the emperors’ phi- 
losophy that “guarding against what the people might 
say is more important than guarding the country”; they 
endlessly exaggerate the power of words and are sensi- 
tive to the point of paranoia that a slip of even one word , 
or phrase in a newspaper might affect them adversely. 
Because they take credit for anything good that hap- 
pens in China, they also think that anything negative 
that happens may not bode well for the party’s author- 
ity. Therefore even natural disasters, traffic accidents, 
and legal disputes become “state secrets.” In news 
reports of events like the 1976 Tangshan earthquake, for 
example, in which at least 200,000 people died, the fig- 
ure indicating the intensity of the earthquake was 
reduced, and the number of casualties was not released 
until 10 years after the calamity occurred! 


THE REFORMS AND THE PRESS 

The past decade of economic reforms has been the 
most dynamic period of law-making in China since the 
Communists took power. But among all the laws pro- 
mulgated, not one protects freedom of speech; on the 
contrary, the new criminal code contains many provi- 
sions for punishing speech. For example, Article 102 
defines “counter-revolutionary incitement offenses” to 
include “counter-revolutionary speech” (any political 
views differing from the party’s can be considered 
“counter-revolutionary speech”), Article 145 defines 
“insult and slander offenses,” Article 138 defines “false 
accusation offenses,” and Article 148 defines “false-wit- 
ness offenses”; all can be used to penalize speech that 
the government does not like. Beginning in the mid- 
1980s, the Communists started to use the “slander 
offenses” law against journalists who criticized or 
revealed criminal behavior by officials. By 1988, law- 
suits by officials against journalists throughout China 
had swelled to a flood. 

In 1984 work began on drafting a “journalism law.” 
Journalists proposed that the law should protect free- 


dom of the press, but officials believed that there was 
already too much press freedom and that the law 
should limit it. Heading this legislative project was Hu 
Jiwei, the former editor-in-chief of Renmin ribao 
(People’s daily) and a member of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress. Despite 
several years of effort, not only was the journalism law 
stillborn, but Hu Jiwei was removed from the Standing 
Committee and subjected to severe internal party pun- 
ishment after the 1989 repression. Among the reasons 
for this were Hu’s proposal that party publications 
should first serve the people’s interests and oversee the 
party, along with his persistent struggle with the hard- 
liners to protect and expand press freedom while he 
was in charge of drafting the journalism law. , 
Mention should also be made of Gan Xifen, the first 
professor of journalism during the Communists’ Yanan 
period, who clung to his Maoist interpretation of jour- 
nalistic theory until the mid-1980s. In an article pub- 
lished in August 1988, however, he summarized the 
corruption he perceived in Communist newspapers: 


° They print too little information that the 
people urgently need to know and too much 
“news” they have no interest in; 

e They don’t tell the truth, and report only on 
what they think the people should be allowed 
to know; 

° They sing the praises of the leadership and 
rarely criticize it, and do not oversee the 
government in any way; 

e They print too little international news; 

e Nota single newspaper dares to publish an 
opinion that differs from the official 
government view. 


For Gan, these abuses occur because Chinese news- 
papers are subordinate to Communist party organiza- 
tions at every level; to become real newspapers, they 
must become independent of the Communist party. 

By Chinese standards this was an extreme position 
to take even in the late 1980s, especially for someone 
who had been seen as an extremely conservative pro- 
fessor only a few years earlier. Such changes in political 
attitude and journalistic philosophy on the part of vet- 
eran newspapermen Gan and Hu were a result of the 
social groundswell of the late 1970s. Reform and liberal- 
ization had opened people’s eyes to the serious crisis 
created by so many years of Communist leadership and 
at the same time had given them hope that China could 
be put on a new road. The people were therefore dissat- 
isfied with the party’s unwillingness to reform the 
political system and its inability to cure internal corrup- 





*Editor’s note: The three were Liu Binyan; the writer Wang 
Ruowang; and the physicist Fang Lizhi. 
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tion or resolve the problems Chinese society faced. 

The masses’ urgent demands for change inspired 
more and more journalists to summon the courage to 
break through the limits on press freedom and try to tell 
more of the truth to their readers. In early 1987 party 
hard-liners forced the resignation of Hu Yaobang, the 
general secretary and leader of the party’s reformist fac- 
tion, and expelled three leading intellectuals from the 
party because they had dared to speak the truth and 
demand greater freedom of speech.* At the same time, 
the party began its broadest movement yet against so- 
called “bourgeois liberalization,” closing down two 
more newspapers. But none of this caused journalists to 
pull back; the influential Zhongguo gingnian bao (China 
youth daily) became more liberal, and even the official 
New China News Agency began to adopt a liberal tone. 

During the spring of 1989, Chinese journalists 
achieved a great breakthrough in their struggle for 
press freedom. Many newspapers (almost all were offi- 
cial ones) raised the issue of China’s “global citizen- 
ship,” suggesting that the crises in China’s economy, 
politics, population, culture, and environment were so 
severe that the country was in danger of being disquali- 
fied for membership in the world community. 
Reporters and writers jumped into territory that had 
been forbidden for years and revealed the truth about 
past events like the persecution and execution of the 
famous writer Wang Shiwei by the Communist leader- 
ship at Yanan in 1942, the anti-rightist campaign of 
1957, the great famine created by Mao, and the mas- 
sacres of the children of landowners and rich peasants 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

Almost all the major crises China faced were 
exposed, one by one, in the pages of newspapers and 
magazines. Demands for the establishment of indepen- 
dent popular newspapers were also openly made. In 
March 1989 the New China News Agency reported that 
a survey of the delegates to the National People’s 
Congress showed that 93 percent supported the idea 
that the news media should be a platform for popular 
political debate and should be permitted to present a 
variety of views. 


THE PRESS AND THE DEMOCRACY MOVEMENT 

When the democracy movement began in Beijing in 
April 1989, more than 500 reporters and editors of all 
ages took to the streets in support of the student 
demonstrators. Fierce internal struggles broke out in 
almost every news organization in the capital as jour- 
nalists who supported the democracy movement 
pressed the’ more conservative and cautious cadre to 
take a clear stand on the side of the students. 

Winning freedom of the press became one of the 
major goals of the democracy movement. The Shanghai 
party revolutionary committee’s decision to suspend 
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economic herald) and the forced closing of that publica- 
tion angered students and intellectuals in Beijing. After 
Beijing University students began their hunger strike in 
Tiananmen Square on May 13, the Beijing media (with 
the tacit approval of General Secretary Zhao Ziyang) 
completely reversed their 40-year-old policy of either 
silence on or flagrant vilification of all dissenting views, 
and for the first time reported truthfully on the democ- 
racy movement with long articles and photographs. 
Some newspapers continued this kind of reporting after 
Prime Minister Li Peng declared martial law in Beijing. 
Even after the military massacre had begun there on the 
night of June 3, a few editors and reporters revealed the 
truth about the bloody repression to China and the 
world. 

In the arrests, purges, and persecutions that fol- 
lowed, journalists suffered the heaviest penalties 
among intellectuals. In Beijing and the provinces many 
editors, reporters, and printing-plant workers were 
arrested. Almost all news media workers at the man- 
agement level were replaced. Those suspected of sym- 
pathizing with or participating in the democracy 
movement were forced to stop working, and were sub- 
jected to endless political investigations. The editor-in- 
chief and five assistant editors of Renmin ribao were 
fired, and five of these six were subjected to party disci- 
plinary measures. Of a group of more than 100 young 
editors and reporters considered supporters of liberal- 
ization, more than 20 were exiled to poverty-stricken 
rural areas for “thought reform.” 

Many newspapers, radio stations, and television sta- 
tions were taken over by the military in the aftermath of 
the Beijing massacre. At least 10 percent of all newspa- 
pers and publishing houses were closed. A set of 
“Standards of Professional Morality for Journalists” 
was promulgated by the government, prescribing that 
“journalists must make every effort to propagate 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought, and to 
propagate the principles and policies of the govern- 
ment. [In their writings] journalists must concentrate on 
the positive side, . . . [which] is the reflection of the aspi- 
rations of the masses.” 

Two years have passed since the Tiananmen mas- 
sacre, but the purges of journalists continue. The devas- 
tating revenge wrought on them by the hard-liners has 
already surpassed that taken during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Because of the Communists’ fear and lack of self- 
confidence, they have exercised even tighter control 
over the media than before 1981. The execution of 
Romanian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu in December 
1989 so terrified the Beijing regime that it allowed the 
media to report the execution only in a single cursory 
sentence. The regime secretly rejoiced over the strikes 
and nationality conflicts in the Soviet Union, but 
because it was fearful that these might provoke similar 


actions among the Chinese people, it also restricted 
reporting about them. 

Locking up the media has not been enough; to assure 
social stability the government has felt it necessary to fab- 
ricate news. When the television station in the Sichuan 
city of Chengdu broadcast a documentary on two Hong 
Kong demonstrations of more than 1 million people each 
in support of the Beijing democracy movement and . 
protesting the Communists’ declaration of martial law, 
the voice-over commentary claimed that the Hong Kong 
demonstrators were demanding that the British govern- 
ment hand Hong Kong back to China before 1997! 

In order to prove that the Chinese Communist regime 
has not lost its legitimacy, the government has recently 
compiled a survey entitled “Daxuesheng sixiang zhuanbian 
gingkuang” (Thought changes among university stu- 
dents). This survey found that, after having reflected on it 
for a year, 87 percent of university students feel that their 
political thought has “progressed very greatly”—and 
that the 54 percent of students who felt that China should 
stay on the “socialist road” before June 4 has now 
increased to 80 percent. As many as 81 percent feel that 
“the disorders have destroyed the peaceful and unified 
political situation.” 

The difference between Chinese newspapers today 
and during the Cultural Revolution is slight, except that 
today’s papers believe they must present evidence to 
prove the correctness of the party's position. In the past, 
no evidence was needed because newspapers faced a dif- 
ferent kind of audience. But the readers of the 1990s are 
much more discerning; they ask: “What’s true in the 
paper? The publication date! What is the real news in the 
paper? The weather forecast!” 

In fact, people are deserting the Communist media 
altogether; audiences for the Chinese-language broad- 
casts of the Voice of America, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation 
are growing rapidly. An underground press is also 
emerging; in Beijing alone there are three underground 
newspapers. 

Those reporters and editors who have not been 
arrested or stripped of their right to work still face the 
daily task of writing about matters they detest and help- 
ing to disseminate such material. Few of them respect the 
current regime or believe that it can survive the next five 
years. Beyond using every gap in a newspaper in a tortu- 
ous attempt to transmit a little of the truth to their read- 
ers, they can only wait. But the efforts of journalists 
between 1986 and 1989 made it possible for a few official 
newspapers to be transformed into something not very 
different from an independent popular press; is there any 
reason to think that this could not happen again? More 
than most people, journalists feel how near the next 
explosion of China’s social crisis may be. They believe 
that an era in which a truly independent and free press 
can be established in China must not be far off. E 
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“While the current leadership looks more favorably on further economic reforms, it 
remains an open question whether it is prepared to take the risks associated with 
them. In the last two years the leadership has repeatedly subordinated economic to 
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The Economy Emerges from a Rough Patch 


BY BARRY NAUGHTON 


n late 1989 China’s new hard-line leadership, which 
[= come to power after the crackdown on the 

democracy movement in Tiananmen Square in 
June, put forward a program that would subject the 
economy to increased central government control. In 
doing so the hard-liners repeated a pattern that has 
long characterized the Chinese economy. In the past 
decade the economy has undergone several periods of 
vigorous growth that was associated with economic 
reform and decentralization. Each of these periods has 
ended when overly rapid growth led to inflation and 
shortages of energy or foreign exchange. When prob- 
lems with the economy mounted, conservatives gained 
power and temporarily implemented policies of auster- 
ity and recentralization. The most immediate problems 
were soon overcome and the economic changes were 
digested. When this stage was reached, more liberal 
policymakers regained favor and resumed economic 


` reform. 


However, there were reasons to fear that this time 
the conservative recontrol of the economy would be 
more serious than before. After the suppression of the 
democracy movement, the takeover by hard-line con- 
servatives in midyear marked a much more abrupt shift 
in power than had been the case in the past. The influ- 
ence of reformers in the top leadership was not tem- 
porarily diminished: an entire group of reformers was 
eliminated, and the position of the hard-liners was 
strengthened to an extent unseen for many years. As a 
result, hard-liners had greater freedom to pursue their 
own agenda than before. Conservatives like the 
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economist Chen Yun and Deputy Prime Minister Yao 
Yilin regarded this as an opportunity to move to a much 
more tightly controlled economy, with a more power- 
ful, centrally controlled state sector and less room for 
markets. Hard-liners could carry out not just a tempo- 
rary suspension but a significant rollback of reforms. 
But, contrary to expectation, reforms were not signif- 
icantly rolled back. By the end of 1990 the hard-liners 
had not attained their objectives, and the political pen- 
dulum was swinging back in favor of renewed reforms. 
Most of China’s economic reform policy remained 
intact. Thus the policies of austerity and recontrol were 
one more cyclical episode, rather than a qualitative 
change in economic strategy. While the hard-liners have 
reversed the political liberalization of the late 1980s, 
they have not been able to reverse the economic reform 


program. 


ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The hard-line policies in effect during 1989 had two 
main components: macroeconomic austerity and gov- 
ernment recontrol. The macroeconomic austerity pro- 
gram was carried out with remarkable rigor. 
Investment was limited, and government spending was 
reduced. Worker incomes, which had been eroded by 
inflation, were held at low levels. Within a few months 
these policies effectively cut inflation and reduced over- 
heated growth rates. The Chinese leaders had shown 
that they could, at least temporarily, restore order to the 
economy. 

Most of the leaders wished to go further. The hard- 
liners claimed allegiance to a general ideal of economic 
reform and opening to the outside world, but they were 
in fact hostile to some key components of the reforms 
that had been carried out through 1988. In November 
1989, the Chinese Communist party Central Committee 
passed a resolution on economic rectification known as 
the “39 Points,” which called for a significant retreat 
from economic reform.' Most crucially, the 39 Points 
called for a central plan that would cover more com- 
modities than previous plans; planners would directly 
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control a greater proportion of those commodities 
already incorporated in the plan. 

The resolution also called for the gradual elimination 
of the “two-track” pricing system that was the most 
characteristic component of China’s reform strategy. 
Under this system, most goods had a low, state-set price 
and a higher, market-determined price when the goods 
were sold outside the state plan. In the two-track sys- 
tem nearly every producer participated in the market 
for at least some proportion of sales and purchases. The 
primary means outlined to eliminate two-track pricing 
was to intensify government price controls on transac- 
tions outside the plan. The resolution intended to 
shrink the role of the market and increase that of the 
plan. 

Hard-liners also indicated their preference for a 
larger, more interventionist government by calling for 
an increase in government revenues as a proportion of 
gross national product (GNP). They proposed an 
“industrial policy” that gave preference to large state- 
run factories producing energy and heavy industrial 
materials. This sectoral industrial policy was explicitly 
put forward as a substitute for the regionally based 
coastal development strategy promoted by Zhao 
Ziyang while prime minister; under this strategy, pref- 
erential treatment was given to export-oriented produc- 
tion, usually of labor-intensive light manufactures. The 
conservative leaders also criticized rural industries for 
competing with state-run factories, and called for a 
reversion in development strategy to one that resem- 
bled the traditional socialist pattern of heavy industrial 
development. 

Not one of these changes was carried out. The cen- 
tral plan was not expanded to cover additional com- 
modities, and the proportion of key commodities 
allocated by planners continued to decline. For exam- 
ple, the proportion of total finished steel allocated by 
the central government dropped to 31 percent, its low- 
est level ever, and other key commodities like coal, lum- 
ber, and cement showed similar trends. After some 
hesitation, Prime Minister Li Peng announced renewed 
support for the coastal development strategy in the 
spring of 1990. The proposal to increase budgetary rev- 
enues was also unrealized: during 1990, total govern- 
ment revenues (including all subsidies) slipped to 20 
percent of GNP from 21 percent the year before.’ 

Moreover, by the end of 1990 the pendulum had 
clearly swung in favor of a tentative re-endorsement of 
further reforms. In December the Communist party 
approved an outline for the Eighth Five Year Plan 
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(1991-1995), which included a section on economic 
reform that reversed nearly all the proposals outlined in - 
the 39 Points.? Most fundamentally, the plan outline 
advocated continued movement toward a market econ- 
omy. While still calling for the gradual elimination of 
the two-track pricing system, the plan outline described 
methods to achieve this objective that were completely 
opposite those in the 39 Points resolution: it asserted 
that, except for a few crucial commodities that would 
remain under price control, China would gradually 
allow the market to determine all other commodity 
prices. The possibility of moving to world market 
prices for some commodities was endorsed. 

Why was the hard-line program for the economy so 
thoroughly repudiated? Political maneuvering was one 
important reason. Li Peng, doubtless considering the 
succession to paramount leader Deng Xiaoping, dis- 
tanced himself from the extreme hard-line program and 
endorsed key elements of the economic reform pro- 
gram. But the more important reason for the shift was 
economic: the hard-line program was neither feasible 
nor necessary. 


THE RETREAT FROM AUSTERITY 

By the end of 1989 austerity policies had begun to 
cut China’s economic growth sharply and the specter of 
inflation was fading. Tight controls on investment and 
monetary policy during that year had reduced demand 
for investment goods, and Chinese households cut back 
on purchases because the austerity policies, combined 
with remaining inflation, had reduced real incomes. 
The sharp rise in interest rates had drawn money into 
bank accounts and away from consumer goods, and 
households began to postpone purchases instead of 
rushing to buy as soon as possible because their expec- 
tation of a better future had changed. 

Market prices quickly began to respond, Led by 
rapid reductions in the free market prices of agricul- 
tural products, consumer prices overall began to fall. By 
December 1989 free market prices were seven percent 
lower than the year before. The urban consumer price 
index was still four percent above the year before, but 
in reality prices declined after September. Market prices 
for industrial goods purchased by factories also 
declined rapidly at the beginning of 1990. Factories 
found themselves without markets for their output; 
many responded by furloughing workers on half-pay. 

The impact was especially severe for private and 
rural enterprises. After reaching a peak employment of 
25 million at the end of 1988, the private sector lost 4 
million jobs during 1989. A similar pattern emerged in 
nonagricultural employment of rural residents—pri- 
marily in rural collective industries and small-scale 
commerce—which had been growing rapidly for years. 
Such employment reached a peak of 95.5 million dur- 
ing 1988—one-fourth of the total rural labor force—but 


austerity policies reduced this to 92 million by the end 
of 1989. Ironically, this reduction in rural industrial 
employment was caused primarily by market forces, 
not by the recontrol imposed by hard-liners. Some 
100,000 rural enterprises were closed in 1989 and 1990, 
but these accounted for only one-half of one percent of 
all rural enterprises, far smaller than the percentage of 
enterprises that go bankrupt annually even in normal 
years.‘ 

These results occurred because China’s planners had 
implemented an overly strict austerity program. Not 
recognizing that inflation had already eroded the effec- 
tive purchasing power of households and factories, 
planners clamped down hard on investment from the 
banks and government budget. In doing so they over- 
shot their objective of stabilizing the economy and tam- 
ing inflation, and instead engineered an economic 
recession that was larger than they had intended. 
Though especially intense in the market-oriented pri- 
vate and rural sectors, the downturn spread throughout 
the economy. 

China’s planners were faced with a peculiar 
dilemma. Hard-liners had come to power stressing the 
need for control over the economy, which they saw as 
threatened by excess demand and inflationary pres- 
sures. But by the beginning of 1990 the situation had 
shifted completely. Consumer demand had indeed 
been slashed, but this had taken place not because of a 
revival of central planning, but rather through shifts in 
market conditions caused by the same macroeconomic 
policy measures that capitalist economies use. The 
entire motivation for the program of recontrol evapo- 
rated before planners had a chance to do anything use- 
ful with their much-vaunted industrial policy. Even the 
decrease in the rural industrial sector, which they had 
demanded, owed nothing to their schemes to rational- 
ize the economy. Instead, planners were struggling to 

‘control a market economy. 

By the end of the first quarter of 1990, planners were 
concerned about the economic conditions they had cre- 
ated and the unstable political situation in China and in 
other Communist countries. They were particularly 
concerned about the changes in Romania, which had 
long been on friendly terms with China. After the 
December 1989 popular uprising that led to the fall of 
Romania’s Communist government and the execution 
of Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu, China’s 
leaders began to worry that large-scale unemployment 

and underemployment in China might lead to unrest 
among urban workers. The leaders decided they must 
get workers back to the factories, and factories working 
again, by any means necessary. 
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AN EMPHASIS ON SOCIAL STABILITY 


China’s leaders put great stress on social stability 
because they were aware of their great unpopularity— 
particularly in urban areas—since the Tiananmen inci- 
dent in June 1989. Brute force was used to control the 
population in 1989, but during 1990 the leaders sought 
to use a more sophisticated carrot-and-stick approach 
to maintain power. That policy had three key elements: 
first, re-establishing price stability and controlling infla- 
tion; second, returning workers to their jobs and raising 
their incomes to counteract past inflation; and third, 
strengthening Communist party authority in the work- 
place. 

Factories were ordered to recall furloughed workers, 
regardless of whether there was a need for them. To 
support this policy, the government began to pump 
money back into industry. Bank credits went directly to 
factories to enable them to maintain production. Total 
credit increased 22 percent in 1990, a remarkably high 
rate considering that prices had barely increased and 
the economy had hardly grown. Factories were ordered 
to produce regardless of demand for their output: bank 
credits were used to finance the accumulation of unsold 
output. Unsold inventories of completed industrial 
products increased by 45 billion yuan (Y) during 1990. 
By comparison, the increase in net industrial output 
was only about Y32 billion; virtually all the increased 
industrial output went into warehouses. 

This decision to employ workers at any cost was sig- 
nificant. For several years Chinese factories had been 
becoming increasingly market oriented. Factory man- 
agers had been repeatedly urged to produce goods the 
market demanded, and managerial pay had been 
linked to success in expanding market sales. While still 
inefficient and riddled with bureaucratic restraints, 
Chinese factories had nonetheless begun to orient 
themselves to the market and had begun to think of 
themselves as profit-making entities. 

Suddenly these same factories were instructed to 
produce goods that no one wanted. Bank credits were 
made equally available to efficient and inefficient pro- 
ducers—all were urged to keep production up. Once 
again, factories were told to subordinate economic to 
political considerations. This change was exacerbated 
by an increase in Communist party influence. Since 
1985 Chinese factories had gradually been shifting to 
the factory manager responsibility system. While this 
system had many components, one of the most impor- 
tant was the virtual elimination of the power of 
Communist party secretaries in the factories. Each fac- 
tory continued to have a party secretary, but his author- 
ity gradually declined, and in most factories he lost his 
full-time administrative staff. 

During 1990 factories were ordered to reestablish 
their party branches and provide them with a full-time 
staff. A new slogan proclaimed, “The manager is the 
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center, and the party committee is the core, of the enter- 
prise.” Managers objected that the distinction between 
center and core was nonsensical and created a confus- 
ing form of dual leadership, but there was little they 
could do. These changes were a major step backward 
that seriously impaired the status of factories as profit- 
oriented economic corporations. 

The flood of bank credits into industry and the stress 
on social stability also meant that worker wages began 
to rise again—a result the government hoped would 
buy support from the urban working class. During 1990 
urban wages grew 10 percent (after accounting for 
inflation), even though labor productivity did not 
increase. This contrasted sharply with trends in rural 
incomes, which were depressed by the recession in 
rural nonagricultural occupations through most of the 
year. Moreover, farmers gained little benefit from the 
large harvest at year’s end, since weak demand had 
caused a rapid drop in free market grain prices. Overall, 
Chinese household surveys show real rural incomes 
increased by only 1.8 percent during the year. 

China’s planners expected that increasing credit to 
industry would quickly bring the economy out of reces- 
sion. However, they were disappointed. Credit expan- 
sion stopped the reduction in industrial output, but it 
failed to bring the economy out of its more general 
slump. Credit policy became exceptionally loose, but 
was not consistent with overall demand policy since the 
expansion of credit did not immediately address the 
economy’s more fundamental problem, which was the 
lack of final demand. Paradoxically, planners were 
keeping a tight rein on investment projects while 
pumping credit to the enterprises that produced invest- 
ment goods. A factory wanting to install a machine in a 
new plant could not obtain bank credit to finance its 
purchase, even though the factory that produced the 
machine had access to bank credit to produce it. The 
result was that the machine sat idle in the warehouse of 
the producing factory. 

Surprisingly, consumers continued to react cau- 
tiously. Notwithstanding a 10 percent increase in real 
urban incomes, purchases of consumption goods did 
not increase at all. The 2.1 percent increase in consumer 
goods prices was enough to wipe out the 1.9 percent 
increase in nominal consumer good sales. Household 
savings, however, skyrocketed 37 percent. Consumer 
goods were abundant, but no one was buying. 

The shift to expansionary policies eventually trickled 
down to the marketplace. Consumer demand increased 
slightly in the fourth quarter of 1990, and grew vigor- 
ously during the first quarter of 1991. As demand 
revived, industrial production—particularly produc- 
tion of consumer goods—also began to pick up. 
Ironically, some of the first beneficiaries of the revival of 
consumer demand were private and rural enterprises. 
Private businesses regained nearly 2 million jobs dur- 


ing 1990. The current total of 22.7 million workers, 
while still below the 1988 peak, represents a significant 
recovery. 

A similar picture emerges with respect to rural 
industry. While employment data are not yet available, 
output was growing strongly again by the end of 1990. 
In the first quarter of 1991, revived market conditions 
had returned rural industry to its status as the fastest 
growing industrial sector. In that quarter rural collec- 
tive industries grew 29 percent over the same period in 
1990, compared with 10 percent for state-run factories. 

Thus by the end of 1990 China had resumed eco- 
nomic growth, but not on the terms originally sought 
by the hard-line leadership. The leaders discovered that 
their economic program had had little effect and had 
been repeatedly swamped by changes in macroeco- 
nomic policy. Markets responded quickly to changed 
conditions while planners were still drafting policies for 
future implementation. In effect, the planners’ initia- 
tives became obsolete before they could be carried out. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PLANNERS 

While planners were not successful in imposing 
their overall vision on the economy, they were able to 
use direct controls to obtain their objectives in three 
areas. First, they engineered a large export surplus. 
China had run trade deficits of various sizes since 1985. 
This was generally healthy, since China’s rapidly grow- 
ing economy made good use of the credit extended 
from abroad. But after June 1989 an embargo on new 
credit was imposed on China in response to its human 
rights abuses. With a total foreign debt of $45 billion 
and access to new credit denied, China’s leaders had to 
shift the trade deficit to a trade surplus quickly in order 
to ensure their ability to repay debt. 

In this respect government controls over the econ- 
omy were useful. The government started an export 
promotion drive and placed strict controls on imports. 
Aided by slack domestic demand, the government 
transferred resources abroad quickly, generating a large 
export surplus. According to Chinese figures, exports 
increased 18 percent, to $62 billion, while imports 
dropped 10 percent, to $53.4 billion. The $9-billion trade 
surplus—augmented by a traditional surplus on non- 
trade items—swelled China’s foreign exchange 
reserves. 

The large trade surplus enabled China’s leaders to 
maintain intransigent political attitudes in spite of the 
credit embargo, but at the cost of exacerbating trade 
tensions with the United States. Indeed, the surplus 
with the United States was even greater than the overall 
trade surplus and reached $10.5 billion during 1990. 


` This surplus became a major issue that contributed to 


opposition in the United States to renewing China’s 
most-favored-nation trade status in June 1991. 
While restricting imports, China was also able to 


keep direct foreign investment from declining substan- 
tially after the Tiananmen incident. Actual direct for- 
eign investment in 1990 was $3.4 billion, and new 
commitments of foreign capital (both loans and direct 
investment) amounted to $12.3 billion. Both were 
about the same level as they were in 1989, reflecting a 
drop in actual investment during the second half of 
1989 and the first half of 1990, followed by an increase 
in the second half of 1990. Several important commit- 
ments by European automakers—negotiated before the 
crackdown but put on hold—were resumed at the end 
of 1990. The most important change, however, was the 
large inflow of capital from Taiwan, which reached sig- 
nificant proportions during 1990, Total investment sur- 
passed $1 billion during the year, more than half of 
which went to Fujian province. By the end of 1990, 877 


Taiwanese-invested enterprises were registered in ` 


Fujian, with an authorized Taiwan capital share of $1.18 
billion." 

The planners’ second major achievement was an 
increase in agricultural output by emphasizing agricul- 
tural production. The government intensified efforts to 
direct state controlled supplies of fertilizer and chemi- 
cals to farmers. The government also revived the tradi- 
tional practice of mobilizing farmers during the winter 
season to build and repair irrigation networks. The 
Chinese claimed to have built or repaired irrigation net- 
works equal to 4 or 5 percent of the existing irrigated 
area, whìch was 40 percent more than the previous 
year.’ In addition the slump in rural industrial activity 
meant that more rural residents were actively engaged 
in farming than in previous years. 

As a result of these measures, total grain output 
reached 435 million metric tons, the country’s largest 
harvest ever. Moreover, substantial increases in cotton 
and oilseed production were also registered. By the end 
of the year stocks of agricultural products were abun- 
dant. Nevertheless, it was not a particularly good year 
for China’s farmers since they worked harder but did 
not see their incomes noticeably increase. 

The planners’ third success was increased invest- 
ment in energy and transportation. Total fixed invest- 
ment grew 4.5 percent over 1989, but investment in 
state-owned enterprises increased 10 percent, while 
investment in collective and private firms declined 3 
percent and 6 percent respectively. The share of state 
investment devoted to energy and transport increased 
by 16 percent and 46 percent respectively, raising their 
combined share from 39 percent to 44 percent of total 
state investment. These changes in state investment 
reflect tighter administrative controls on the investment 
process. 
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` PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


By the beginning of 1991, China was emerging from 
the 1989-1990 recession and resuming moderately rapid 
growth. Official statistics show a five percent increase in 
GNP for 1990, but nearly all real growth came in the final 
quarter because of the good harvest and the revival of 
industrial production. Economic planners could claim 
four substantial successes over the past year. First and 
most important, they stopped inflation through strict 
austerity programs. In addition, they expanded supplies 
of agricultural products, increased foreign exchange 
holdings through the trade surplus, and upgraded 
energy supplies by giving priority to energy investment. 
All four successes increased the maneuvering room for 
economic policymakers. The economy now has fairly 
abundant reserves of the most important commodities 
and is poised to resume growth. 

Potentially serious challenges still face the economy. 
The social stability policies adopted by the planners have 
left them with significant economic problems. By decid- 
ing to prop up most factories, the Chinese leadership has 
guaranteed the state a heavy financial burden, as well as 
substantial regression in the reform process. 

If market forces had been allowed to operate in the 
state sector, China would have benefited from the clos- 
ing of the least efficient producers; this would have 
released resources to more efficient competitors. By 
blocking that process, China’s leaders ensured a continu- 
ing drain on the economy. Ironically, this drain on 
resources has prevented the leaders from achieving their 
goal of increasing government revenues. Industrial prof- 
its are the main source of budget revenues in China; 
given the twin impact of recession and subsidies to inef- 
ficient producers, industrial profits declined substan- 
tially during 1990. As a result, budget revenues 
continued to erode. 

Most significant, the policy of propping up factories 
retarded the gradual conversion to a market-oriented 
economy. While the current leadership looks more favor- 
ably on further economic reforms, it remains an open 
question whether it is prepared to take the risks associ- 
ated with them. In the last two years the leadership has 
repeatedly subordinated economic to political considera- 
tions. The hard-liners have created stumbling blocks to 
the economic reform process with the erection of new 
ideological obstacles to marketization. This creates a 
political atmosphere that discourages risk-taking among 
potential entrepreneurs and among the leadership. 

For the coming year, however, economic prospects are 
fairly good. There will be vigorous economic growth in 
1991, and the combination of comfortable levels of 
reserves and healthy growth may encourage China’s 
leaders to take steps toward further economic reforms. 
These steps are likely to be too cautious and too tenta- 
tive, but one can hope that future economic and political 
changes will permit real progress. | 





China’s youth generation, 300 million strong, “will present the successors to the cur- 
rent geriatric leadership with one of their most potent challenges.” The spread of 
“international youth culture” and the frustrations of young people facing dimin- 
ished prospects have already created social—and political—problems. 


Chinese Youth: The Nineties Generation 


BY BEVERLEY HOOPER 


hat’s the nineties gonna bring?” screams 
W Chinese rock star Xie Chenqiang. Since the 

Communist revolution, each decade of 
Chinese youth has had its own defining characteristics, 
from 1950s idealism to 1980s disaffection. But what will 
they be for the 1990s, for a youth generation that has 
become a center of attention inside and outside China? 

As officially defined in China, the nation’s current 
youth generation—those from 14 to 25 years old—num- 
bers approximately 300 million people, or more than 
one-quarter of the population. This high proportion is 
the outcome of a baby boom that lasted from the early 
1960s to the mid-1970s. Although the youth component 
may decline slightly in the short term, it will begin to 
increase again early in the next decade, unless birth 
control policies are more effective than they have been 
to date. 

China’s Communist leadership has stressed the role 
of youth. “Our hopes are placed on you,” Mao Zedong 
said to Chinese youth more than 30 years ago, and this 
is probably even truer in the early 1990s. With the coun- 
try deprived of an entire generation of skilled personnel 
because of the Cultural Revolution, the youth of the 
1980s and 1990s will inherit the senior positions cur- 
rently filled by those trained before 1966. 

In April through June of 1989 the world media 
focused on the elite among China’s youth—university 
students in the nation’s capital—as they defied political 
leaders to speak publicly of their grievances and hopes. 
Despite the surprise of some at the vehemence of the 
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protest, the socioeconomic and political bases of 
China’s officially acknowledged “youth issue” (ging- 
nian wenti) had existed for much of the post-Mao era 
and have persisted in the period since the crackdown 
on the democracy movement in 1989.! 

Generalizing about Chinese youth is difficult 
because of factors such as class, locale, and gender; the 
privileged lifestyle of a successful young entrepreneur 
or of the children of high party officials (the so-called 
gaoganzidi) is worlds removed from that of an unem- 
ployed youth in the same city or a semiliterate teenage - 
peasant in a poverty-ridden province. 

Yet all members of the nineties youth generation are, 
essentially, products of the post-Mao reform era. The 
oldest were born in the early part of the Cultural 
Revolution and were in their middle years of primary 
school when Mao died in 1976; the youngest have lived 
entirely in the post-Mao era. With few if any memories 
of the heavy-handed ideology and austerity cult of 
Maoist China, much less of the Communist revolution 
or earlier, these youths are growing up in a very differ- 
ent environment than did their parents, or the nation’s 
now-elderly power holders before them. Today’s young 
people are living through the period of greatest change 
in their lives—adolescence, finishing their education, 
competing in the job market, forming personal relation- 
ships—at a time of rapid economic and social change. 
The heady atmosphere created by increasing exposure 
to the products and ideas of the outside world and by 
increasing differences in income and status in China is 
set against the promulgation of outdated dogma by the 
country’s geriatric policymakers. 


THE ASPIRATIONS GAP 

The two years since the Tiananmen Square massacre 
in June 1989 have seen a widening gap between the 
high hopes engendered by the promise of moderniza- 
tion and the everyday reality of job shortages and 
sociopolitical control. This reality presents serious 
obstacles to what have been called the “black, red, and 


gold” aspirations of ambitious young Chinese: the 
black graduation gown worn by university graduates 
overseas, notably in the United States; the red of the 
senior government official; and the gold symbolizing 
the successful businessperson. 

The “black” pathway to success—studying abroad, 
whether as the route to a good job in China or to living 
abroad permanently—has been an important one for 
urban youth since early in the post-Mao era. Now itisa 
national obsession, officially described as “going- 
abroad fever.” Young people, from university students 
to train attendants, speak openly of their desire to go 
abroad and of the people they know who are alréady in 
the United States, Australia, Europe, or Japan. Overseas 
study was originally conceived of as an integral part of 
China’s modernization program, but official policy has 
seesawed between encouraging students to go abroad 
and imposing restrictions on their departure from 
China. 

Not just party officials but university professors are 
concerned about the “brain drain” and the crisis that 
seems bound to occur in a decade or so when many 
senior professionals retire. In early 1990 the State 
Education Commission announced that graduates 
wishing to go abroad would first have to work for five 
years—or repay the costs of their education before 
leaving. But as one senior university scholar told me, 
“Anyone can go abroad if he has the right personal 
connections.” 

For most Chinese, though, overseas study is little 
more than a fantasy that they might meet a foreigner 
who will offer to sponsor them. The educational reality 
has been declining opportunities and even aspirations. 
Certainly some people continue to regard a university 
education as the primary means of securing a satisfying 
job; in a survey conducted last year by the sociology 
department at Beijing University, the top-ranked occu- 
pations were engineer, professor, physicist, and doctor. 
There are still about four times as many students taking 
the annual national entrance examinations as there are 
college places. The recent. Chinese feature film 
Cardamom Years graphically illustrated the psychologi- 
cal pressure faced by students from teachers anxious to 
improve their school’s reputation and parents con- 
` cerned that a son’s or daughter’s failure would mean a 
loss of face for the whole family. 

Despite the competition to get there, university cam- 
puses reflect the general malaise that characterizes 
Chinese sociéty in the early 1990s. Although China’s 
students were never quite as hard-working as officially 
portrayed, the past few years—both before and since 
the Beijing massacre—have seen declining enthusiasm 
and discipline at the country’s universities. The prob- 
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lem of cheating on examinations has reached the 
national media, which has reported on students paying 
others to take tests for them and on the so-called 
“mutual aid cheating groups” that, through bribery or 
theft, gain access to questions before the exam. The uni- 
versity dropout, something Chinese university admin- 
istrators could not comprehend in the early 1980s, has 
now become common. 

A similar pattern of declining incentive, idleness, 
and dropping out before the completion of studies is 
also apparent at the secondary (and in rural areas, the 
primary) level. Even though nine years of compulsory 


‘education became national law in 1986, in practice 


about one-third of China’s children do not go on to 
junior high school. And each year up to 2 million stu- 
dents (mostly in poorer rural areas and up to 70 percent 
of them female) drop out before completing even six 


` years of primary education, adding to China’s esti- 


mated 180 million illiterates. 

An alternative to the “black” fantasy of overseas 
education or even to university study in China is the 
“gold” aspiration to become part of the nouveau riche 


‘in the diversified economic structure of the post-Mao 


period. Once frowned on, employment in collective and 
private enterprises has improved in status because of 
the potential profits, set against the decline of lifetime 
job security in state-sector employment. This is particu- 
larly true in the commercially oriented south. In a sur- 
vey last year of occupational choices, Guangzhou 
residents put managers and owners of private enter- 
prises near the top of the list. 

The lure of gold affects youth of all ages, starting 
with university graduates reluctant to go on to further 
studies; applications for graduate programs have 
declined almost 30 percent annually for several years. 
Rising dropout rates at all educational levels are partly 
attributable to the temptations of the commercial 
world. There has also been an increased use of child 
labor in rural industry and service occupations (partic- 
ularly in the rapidly developing southeastern coastal 
provinces); child labor has become so widespread that 
in April 1991 the central government issued special reg- 
ulations banning the employment of children under 16. 
The government’s warning that it would “use every 
legal means to stamp out child labor” appears to have 
had little effect, as even a casual glance around local 
markets confirms.’ 

The “red” aspirations of Chinese youth—a high- 
level official position and its accompanying perquisites 
through advancement in the Chinese Communist 


` party—have waned in the post-Mao era and took a fur- 


ther tumble after the tumult of 1989. But despite general 
contempt for the ruling regime, disaffection with the 
party, and widespread distrust of officialdom at all lev- 
els, some young Chinese are still prepared to pay lip 
service to official ideology as a means of getting ahead. 
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These are the wholesome-looking young people who 
represent “Chinese youth” on official occasions and 
who recite the approved ideology at televised functions. 

Whichever route young people choose to fulfill their 
aspirations, the outcome often falls short of expecta- 
tions. There are, of course, the graduate success stories: 
those who land much-sought-after but currently rare 
jobs in joint ventures with perquisites including oppor- 
tunities for travel, or positions in top government min- 
istries in Beijing or Shanghai. There are also the 
successful new entrepreneurs, working in collective 
and private enterprises that account for almost 30 per- 
cent of all urban employment. China’s economic and 
social diversification has spawned opportunities in 
occupations that did not exist in the austere Mao era— 
from fashion designer and performer to private restau- 
ranteur and hairdressing salon proprietor. 


Young people holding these and similar jobs make — 


up the economic and social elite of the nineties youth 
generation. They can be seen shopping for upmarket 
clothing—Hong Kong-style high fashion rather than 
Western-type chic or casual gear—in the exclusive bou- 
tiques of Beijing and Shanghai. The average young 
woman in China opts for the occasional piece of cos- 
tume jewelry costing the equivalent of $5 or $10, but the 
elite prefers diamond or sapphire brooches and rings at 
$1,000 or more apiece. For the youthful newly rich, the 
places to be seen are the discos and Japanese-style sing- 
along bars of the Hyatts, Hiltons, and Sheratons in the 
major cities. (Entrance to the singalong bar at Beijing’s 
luxury Palace Hotel costs 70 yuan [$US14], more than 
one week’s average urban wage.) Personal connec- 
tions—rather than access to foreign exchange—enable 
the privileged literally to rub-shoulders with foreign 
businesspeople in the hotels’ health clubs. This lifestyle 
is creating a new and unprecedented level of aspiration, 
or at least envy, among Chinese youth. 


ON THE LABOR MARKET 

There is a huge contrast between the glamorous 
world of hotel bars and health clubs and the life lived 
by most young people in China. University graduates 
must deal with corruption and the importance of per- 
sonal connections in the job assignment process, which 
leads to disillusionment even for some of the brightest. 
Female graduates have particular problems, as they are 
discriminated against by potential employers reluctant 
to provide maternity leave and child care facilities. And 
for every executive trainee in a joint-enterprise hotel 
there is a reception clerk with a mathematics degree or 
a science graduate working as a room service waiter— 
victims of the government’s recently instituted eco- 
nomic austerity program. 
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Although the media advise such young people to 
adapt themselves to their humble positions, the 
inevitable result is frustration, boredom, and anger that 
less qualified fellow graduates have received plum 
assignments because of bribes or relatives’ connections. 
Even so, a mundane job in a major city is considered 
preferable to the dreaded “remote province” assign- 


‘ ment in Xinjiang or Tibet. That was the fate of some 


2,600 of Beijing’s 30,000-odd graduates in 1990; in April 
of this year the government warned graduating stu- 
dents that they could expect provincial and even rural 
assignments. 

High school graduates and those less qualified face a 
tight employment market. While the government has 
revived the formal assignment process for university 
graduates in an effort to keep this intransigent group 
under control, it has virtually given up trying to find 
jobs for ordinary school-leavers. No longer guaranteed 
lifetime employment, these youths compete for jobs at 
local labor markets. When the Chaoyang district labor 
market opened in late 1990 in the Beijing Workers’ 
Stadium, 6,000 job seekers turned up on its first day of 
operation. 

Rural youth have joined the clamor for urban jobs. 
Although economic diversification has provided some 
jobs in village industries, the combination of a labor 
surplus, the attraction of city life, and the breakdown of 
official control over population movement has led to 
large-scale rural-urban migration. It is officially 
acknowledged that “millions of today’s young people 
are pouring into big cities from rural areas.”* Because of 
lower educational levels, these job seekers are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage; their prospects are usually lim- 
ited to service work and short-term unskilled jobs on 
construction sites. They congregate around railway sta- 
tions and in places like the affluent Xisi neighborhood 
near Tiananmen Square, tempers flaring when employ- 
ers make their choice. : 

Young women—who in some places comprise as 
many as 80 percent of rural immigrants to urban 
areas—have distinctive opportunities and problems, 
some of which recall Shanghai in the 1920s. Specifically 
recruited as “cheap and docile labor” (to quote one fac- 
tory manager), teenage girls do mind-numbing pro- 
cessing and assembly work in foreign and joint-venture 
factories, particularly in the Special Economic Zones 
(SEZs). Like their formerly rural sisters in many devel- 
oping countries, these girls from the countryside can 
fall victim in the city to the promise of a more profitable 
or glamorous life, which may include prostitution. The 
other major area of employment for female immi- 
grants—housekeeping for better-off urban families— 
can expose young women to the familiar problem of 
sexual harassment. 

For all the opportunities ostensibly offered by the 
diversified economy, youth unemployment is a major 


problem. After years of speaking euphemistically of 


“youth awaiting job assignment” (daiye qingnian), offi- _ . 


cials now admit that “China faces a serious unemploy- 
ment problem,” with some 11 million new job seekers 
annually coming into the urban labor market alone.! 
The media encourages young people to enter the collec- 
tive and private sectors and publishes success stories as 
examples of what they can do instead of waiting for the 
government to find them work. Official unemployment 
statistics—the government claims it is keeping urban 
unemployment below four percent—are largely mean- 
ingless since they do not include the huge numbers of 
ostensibly “employed” young people peddling every- 
thing from T-shirts to purple coat hangers. Over the 
next decade it is estimated that 210 million rural people 
will need employment, the result of mechanization and 
the baby boom of the 1960s and 1970s. 


TOWARD A YOUTH CULTURE? 

Formerly subjected to one of the world’s highest lev- 
els of social control—through the urban danwei (unit) or 
the rural collective—the Chinese now have far more 
geographical, employment, and socioeconomic mobil- 
ity than at any time since the early 1950s. Young people 
take the reduced controls for granted and, despite the 
events of mid-1989, are challenging them and stretching 
their limits. 

While young Chinese have never lived solely for the 
official ideal of serving the people, the current genera- 
tion is openly displaying a range of behaviors and val- 
ues that run counter to both socialist and traditional 
norms for well-behaved youth. Many of these are char- 
acteristic of the “international youth culture” that has 
been evolving. l 

Freed from the Maoist cult of austerity, China’s 
youth has taken to consumer culture with a vengeance., 
As in the West and in other developing countries, youth 
spending power has become a target for both local 
manufacturers and the multinational corporations that 
have established markets or joint ventures in the 
People’s Republic. The transistor radio of the 1970s and 
the cassette recorder and television set of the 1980s have 
given way to VCRs, computer games, and stereo sys- 
tems, not to mention brand names from Adidas to 
“Fun” faded denim. Indeed, of all the generation gaps 
in China, one of the widest is in clothing. Both sexes 
participate enthusiastically in the “appearance revolu- 
tion” but it is young women who present the strongest 
contrast to their conservatively dressed elders. 

In a society that traditionally held age in great 
respect, today’s stress on youth in magazine and televi- 
sion advertising is particularly striking. Glamorous 
young female models drape themselves over motor- 
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bikes, sip expensive canned drinks, and tout the latest 
beauty products that guarantee to make the buyer 
attractive to the opposite sex. 

Chinese youth is also fast developing its own leisure 
culture. While parents spend their evenings attending 
to household and work-related matters or watching 
revivals of Beijing Opera productions, the younger gen- 
eration listens to pop music or watches videotapes of 
Hong Kong or Western films. (A reasonable array is 
available in Chinese stores but there is a huge market 
for smuggled videotapes.) Discos, bars, and the ubiqui- 
tous singalong bars are regular haunts for urban youth; 
in small towns and the more prosperous villages the 
occasional dance helps alleviate the boredom of rural 
youth. Because 60 percent of the national population 
has access to television, a large proportion of rural 
youth is becoming aware of urban and foreign 
lifestyles. 

Young people’s personal relationships, too, are now 
more like those of youth elsewhere in the world. Gone is 
the public facade of pure comradeship and sacrifice of 
the personal life for the communal good. Nowadays 
relations between the sexes are grist for youth maga- 
zines like Shanghai's Youth Generation and Guangzhou’s 
Golden Generation: from officially criticized “puppy love” 
to romantic attachment, marriage, and sexual relations 
(not always in that order). Letters to these magazines’ 
advice columns sound a familiar note, although their 
naiveté reveals a society in which such matters have 
only recently begun to be discussed openly. 

While premarital sex is still officially frowned on and 
blamed on “the evil influences of the Open Door,” even 
the media acknowledges that young people cannot 
always be expected to forgo sexual relations until mar- 
riage. Like similar discussions in the American media 
in the 1950s, the one occurring in China only confirms 
the everyday reality. By the mid-1980s more than half 
the women undergoing abortions in urban hospitals 
were unmarried, while reform centers were full of 
teenage girls (but not boys) who had committed so- 
called “sex offenses.” In the early 1990s it is common 
knowledge that the officially criticized Western practice 
of young people living together before marriage has 
become widespread among the gaoganzidi. Reports 
from the countryside have revealed that in some vil- 
lages as many as 50 percent of all young women marry 
below the official minimum age of 20 because they are 
pregnant. 

Once kept in ignorance—at least officially—until 
they received a sex manual just before marriage, most 
Chinese now attend sex education classes in high 
school. According to the media, the classes are designed 
to provide an alternative source of information to the 
“distorted views” presented in Western films and tele- 
vision programs. But they also point to parents’ failure 
to discuss such matters with their.adolescent children. 
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In a Beijing survey late last year more than 50 percent of 
parents questioned said they would give their children 
information about sex only if and when they were 
asked. Teens often prefer, however, to use the “teenage 
hotlines” that have been set up in some cities; in a little 
more than two years one telephone hotline in Beijing's 
Chaoyang district has received approximately 20,000 
calls. Many of the questions reflect either the acceptance 
of official sexual mores or continuing sexual ignorance: 
“Will a kiss lead to pregnancy?” 


DRUGS AND CRIME 

The nineties generation also exhibits some character- 
istic youth problems, from smoking and drinking to 
drug use and crime. At a time when the government 
has finally begun to criticize smoking, young people are 
fast taking up the habit: some teenagers are reported 
unable to sit through the university entrance examina- 
tions without lighting up a cigarette. While smoking 
has historically been a male habit, it has now been 
seized on by teenage girls as fashionable, adult, and 
modern, along with makeup and miniskirts. As China’s 
nightlife develops, teenage drinking and even brawling 
are also beginning to become problems. 

The media have admitted that China, which offi- 
cially eradicated drugs soon after the Communist revo- 
lution, now has a growing drug problem; even 
English-language publications for foreign consumption 
feature articles on it. The problem is primarily linked to 
drug traffic from the Golden Triangle through China’s 
southwest provinces; the bulk of China’s officially esti- 
mated 70,000 addicts live in this area. 

Both experimentation and addiction are reported as 
far afield as Xian, Beijing, and Shanghai, and are associ- 
ated chiefly with the growing affluence of youthful 
entrepreneurs. According to one report, approximately 
80 percent of some 7,200 drug addicts located by the 
police in Xian are under 28 years of age, and the 
youngest are only 15. The report quotes one newly rich 
young man as saying, “If I do not take drugs, how can I 
spend my money? . . . eating, drinking, patronizing 
prostitutes, and gambling can’t deplete my money.” 

Drug-related crime and prostitution, familiar in the 
West, have exacerbated China’s burgeoning crime 
problem, previously linked more to frustrated aspira- 
tions, unemployment, and declining social control. 
Reports of violent robberies, rapes, and even gang war- 
fare are common in the media, at least when the perpe- 
trators have been caught (and, in many cases, given the 
death sentence). The proportion of crimes committed 
by youths has increased approximately threefold since 
1949; last year almost three-quarters of all convicted 
criminals were under the age of 25. 
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DISSENT DRIVEN UNDERGROUND 

Declining social control has not been accompanied ` 
by renewed claims for political freedoms. The reimposi- 
tion of strong political controls in the wake of the 
Beijing massacre has largely quashed the open youth 
dissent—if not the sentiments—that culminated in the 
events of May and June 1989. 

University students are kept on a tight rein, half the 
country’s university students spent their recent sum- 
mer vacation in true Cultural Revolution style, “learn- 
ing from the masses” in the countryside. Occasions 
when the expression of student dissent might be 
expected are co-opted by the authorities for official cele- 
brations. For example, on May 4, 1991—the seventy- 
second anniversary of the proclaimed birth of Chinese 
democracy—several official “Youth Day” meetings 
were held on the campus of Beijing University. The 
infamous Monument to the People’s Heroes in 
Tiananmen Square was “guarded” by wholesome-look- 
ing red-flag-waving members of the Communist Youth 
League. June 4, the second anniversary of the Beijing 
massacre, passed with no more than the sound of a few 
breaking bottles (the Chinese word for “little bottle” 
[xiaoping] is a homophone for paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping’s given name). 

The public expression of dissent has not been 
entirely suppressed. Like youth in Western countries in 
the 1960s, some young people have turned to an alter- 
native form of social protest: rock music, with anti- 
establishment lyrics. Number 1 in the rock hierarchy is 
teenage idol Cui Jian. T-shirts featuring his name and 
the rebellious symbol of his song “A Piece of Red 
Cloth”—a young man with a red kerchief tied around 
his eyes—are sold from street barrows in central 
Beijing. (“Red Cloth” was one of the songs Cui played 
to the hunger-strikers in Tiananmen Square.) Cui’s lat- 
est album, Jiejue [Resolve], begins with the lines: 


There are many problems before us; 

There’s no way to resolve them. 

But the fact that we have never had the chance . 
Is an even greater problem. 


As of June 1991, Cui was playing a cat-and-mouse 
game with the authorities. Although a large poster of 
Cui beamed in the music section of all major stores and 
his albums were readily available, he was reportedly 
not allowed to perform onstage. His regular haunts in 
Beijing were staked out by plainclothes police, who 
were painfully obvious among the crowds of long- 
haired young men and miniskirted young women. 

But while Cui and other well-known rock musicians 
were being prevented from performing in public, the 
less famous continued to deliver their defiant lyrics 
from the stage. Short of banning all live performances, 


. the authorities have little control over this new form of 


Chinese social protest. 


COPING WITH THE NINETIES GENERATION 

Chinese parents, officials, and researchers normally 
have divergent interests, but all have something to say 
about “the youth issue.” For parents the greatest prob- 


` -lem is the ever-widening generation gap, or daigou. 


People in their forties and fifties welcome the past 
decade’s economic advances and social liberalization, 
but they themselves are products of the Mao era and 
the Cultural Revolution. The sheer pace of change, and 
the way their sons and daughters are succumbing to 
every new fad and television commercial, is leaving 
them shaking their heads. “Young people have no val- 
ues at all any more,” complained a middle-aged engi- 
neer, a fellow passenger on the Tianjin—Beijing train. 

_ “Look at them,” he said, glancing at three long-haired, 
Western-garbed young men (a “private entrepreneur,” 
an actor, and a pop singer). “All they want is money 
and clothes and everything new that comes onto the 
market. And to go abroad, of course.” 

Chinese officialdom has seized on this question of 
values in its efforts to control the current youth genera- 
tion. “Young people's healthy growth,” claims General 
Secretary Jiang Zemin, “rests with the correct guidance 
of the party.”* Although party methods are partially a 
response to the challenge of Tiananmen, they also con- 
form to a pattern that has been apparent since the early 
1980s. The outdated rhetoric of the old guard is the 


most striking indicator of just how far the leadership is _ 


out of touch with the young generation and how 
unequipped it is to deal with the fairly predictable 
social outcome of its economic reforms and open door 
policy. 

Socialism continues to be promulgated as the great- 
est good, with young people urged to emulate a stready 
stream of youth models new and old. One of the latest 
is Lai Ning, a teenager who died fighting a forest fire in 
China’s northeast and whose deeds are said to reflect 
“the vigorous and diligent spirit of the Young 
Pioneers.” But Lai Ning is hardly in the same league as 
Lei Feng, a' familiar figure to almost three decades of 
Chinese youth. Yet again—as in 1963, 1973, and various 
years in between—this self-sacrificing young soldier 
has been resurrected. Since the national Lei Feng 
Conference held last year, the youth of China have been 
urged to “study Lei Feng’s fine example in wholeheart- 
edly serving the people” and to read excerpts from the 
detailed diary he supposedly kept before meeting an 
untimely death at the age of 22. Several media features 
in the first half of 1991 showed high school and univer- 
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sity students sacrificing themselves like Lei Feng, by 
spending their day off sweeping streets and cleaning 
public areas. 

In addition to socialist values, the leadership has been 
drawing heavily on Chinese patriotism, just as it did in 
the 1987 “anti-bourgeois liberalization” movement, the 
1983 “spiritual pollution” campaign, and in other politi- 
cal campaigns before 1949. Lei Feng was not just a model 
socialist but a true patriot, a young man who put his 
motherland before himself; the party presents itself as 
the guardian of Chinese patriotism. Senior party officials 
urge youth to “uphold China’s patriotic tradition,” a 
theme that was constantly repeated in this year’s official 
commemorations of the May 4 Movement. 

But with socialism and even patriotism exerting little 
appeal, the authorities have fallen back on a third value: 
Confucianism. For most of the party’s history, traditional 
Confucian values have been roundly denounced as 
“feudal,” coming under their most vigorous attack in the 
1973-1974 pi-Lin pi-Kong (anti-Lin Biao, anti-Confucius) 
campaign, which linked Confucius and Lin, at one time 
Mao’s chosen successor, to the evils of “the old society.” 
Now young people are urged to adhere to “China’s fine 
traditional values” by respecting their parents and doing 
good deeds for their elders. Newspapers and magazines 
feature a new crop of admirable youth reading to elderly 
people and helping them with household chores. 

Predictably, Chinese officials claim success in restor- 
ing youth values, whether socialist, patriotic, or 
Confucian. But continuing concern over the youth gen- 
eration is obvious even from official statements. The 
young are a major focus of the government's frequent 
warnings to the people that social stability must be 
maintained. 

A restlessness and edginess are evident just below 
the surface of everyday life in today’s China. The pres- 
ent leadership’s fear that this might boil over into 
demands for change or simple strife accounts for much 
of the official tolerance of aspects of youth culture that 
might otherwise have been suppressed: pop music, the 
bar scene, the risqué posters, scantily clad calendar 
girls, and loosening sexual mores. All provide social 
distractions and create the incongruous juxtaposition 
that is present-day China: Western-style consumerism 
and youth lifestyles existing alongside the Lei Feng 
types and “serve the people” rhetoric. 

What will the 1990s bring for China’s youth genera- 
tion? Parents, party officials, and researchers agree that 
youth is already the most problematic and may prove 
to be the most volatile age group in the country. 
Continuing economic development and openness to 
the outside world will create ever-rising economic, 
social, and political aspirations among China’s youth. 
These will undoubtedly present the successors to the 
present geriatric leadership with one of their most 
potent challenges. a 





The furor over a proposed airport and harbor project for Hong Kong found China 
and Britain at odds yet again over the territory’s future. According to the author, the 
two countries settled the dispute because of “overlap between British and Chinese 


interests” in Hong Kong. 


China and British Hong Kong 


BY WILLIAM H. OVERHOLT 


ong Kong’s contemporary history revolves 
H around the interplay of China and Britain’s 

shared interest in the prosperity and stability 
of Hong Kong and British-Chinese struggles over the 
purpose and management of the territory. World press 
reports have generally portrayed the British viewpoint 
almost exclusively, when in fact neither side has had a 
monopoly on justice or goodwill. 

The shared interests are very powerful. Hong Kong 
is the crown jewel of British colonial management: 
under British rule it has attained global financial impor- 
tance.’ For China, Hong Kong is the source of about 
one-third of its foreign exchange earnings, two-thirds of 
all foreign investment, most of its high-technology 
products, and a large proportion of its tourists. Hong 
Kong is also China’s principal window to the outside 
world and is becoming its capital for international 
finance. 

Shared interests have allowed even serious crises to 
be satisfactorily resolved, though not without fear 
among Hong Kong Chinese and vertigo on the part of 
investors in Hong Kong’s stock market. Hong Kong 
survived the West's isolation of China after the 1949 
Communist Revolution. It survived the Cultural 
Revolution, the violent explosion of xenophobia that, at 
its height in 1967, saw Red Guards approach the border 
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of Hong Kong, leading Prime Minister Zhou Enlai to 
call the local Chinese commander and tell him to 
defend Hong Kong. 

The recent tension between China and Britain over 
the future of Hong Kong has its roots in the treaties by 
which Hong Kong was ceded and leased. Britain con- 
sidered the treaties “normal” and binding. In China’s 
view they were “unequal,” unfairly imposed by imperi- 
alists for immoral purposes—most notably, to force 
China to import opium from British traders. Under the 
Communists, China has not recognized the validity of 
the treaties. 

In such circumstances, the most likely result would 
be severe, perhaps armed, conflict; China and Britain's 
shared interest in Hong Kong, however, overcame the 
difference in their views. When Britain sought to rene- 
gotiate its lease on the New Territories, due to expire in 
July 1997, China countered that it wanted to regain 
sovereignty over all of Hong Kong. In 1984, after nego- 
tiations, the countries issued a Joint Declaration that 
called for the termination of British rule with the expi- 
ration of the lease. i 


PLANS FOR DEMOCRACY 

The euphoria that followed the Joint Declaration 
was succeeded by a second period of tension. Under 
the terms of the agreement, Britain would rule until 
1997 and the territory's capitalist economy and its social 
system would be preserved until the year 2047. Britain 
believed that this meant it could do whatever it liked 
before 1997, including installing full-blown Western 
democracy, and that China would be stuck with the 
results until 2047. However, another section of the Joint 
Declaration stated that before 1997 China would write a 
constitution (the Basic Law) for Hong Kong’s post-1997 
governance. China interpreted this to mean that it 
would write the rules for Hong Kong before 1997, and 
that the Basic Law would determine how the existing 
economic and social systems were to be maintained 
until 2047. 

Britain proceeded to plan for direct legislative elec- 


tions and for Hong Kong’s transformation into a 
democracy. Various local groups prepared to form 
Western-style political parties. In October and 
November 1985, China announced that such changes 
were inconsistent with the Joint Declaration, and 
warned of chaos if the British made radical alterations 
in the way Hong Kong was governed. 

The British press quickly declared that China was 
not honoring the terms of the agreement. But in fact 
each side could in good faith assert that its views were 
consistent with the Joint Declaration. The British 
believed they had governed Hong Kong in a demo- 
cratic spirit, and that therefore a change to democracy 
was within the bounds of the Joint Declaration. 

China in the end prevented the installation of 
democracy in Hong Kong, mainly because it was afraid 
of populist pressure on the territory’s relationship with 
China. But in doing so it did not renege on its commit- 
ment to maintain the existing system in Hong Kong. If 
anything, it was the British effort to turn Hong Kong 
from a consultative colony into a democratic polity that 
contravened the Joint Declaration. 

l Ultimately, the British government's proposals for 
direct elections to the Legislative Council were confined 
to 18 of the 60 seats in the council. Plans for formal 
political parties were abandoned, and the stock market 
and real estate prices rose once again. 


OUTPOST OF FREEDOM 
OR EXPORT-PROCESSING ZONE? 

The conflicting interpretations of. the Joint 
Declaration by China and Britain point up the two 
countries’ deeply different perspectives on Hong Kong. 
Britain sees the purpose of maintaining the existing sys- 
tem primarily in political terms—namely, preservation 
of the freedoms and autonomy of Hong Kong’s people. 
For China the purpose is primarily economic—ensur- 
ing that the foreign exchange, foreign investment, 
growth, and technological benefits of contemporary 


Hong Kong remain to aid China in future development. — 


For China, Hong Kong is a complex export-process- 
ing zone. South Korea and Taiwan originated the mod- 
ern version of the export-processing zone, which is 
typically a small territory in which certain laws and 
regulations are suspended to facilitate economic activ- 
ity. Typically these zones lift the normal restrictions on 
importing and exporting goods, and they may also 
allow for the easier inflow of capital, or suspend restric- 
tive labor practices. 

China itself was an early beneficiary of the concept 
of the export-processing zone. China has long felt 
endangered by the activities of Westerners, and yet has 
needed to deal with the West on a fairly large scale. An 
early adaptation to these contradictory requirements 
was the Imperial Maritime Customs Service, through 
which China delegated management of customs func- 
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tions to the British. Later the treaty ports were imposed 
on China but they also served an important Chinese 
purpose, evolving as airlocks through which China 
could deal effectively with the West and contain the 
deleterious foreign influences in a narrow geographic 
space. 

Hong Kong, which began as a British-managed port 
for the Chinese, is the most successful modern export- 
processing zone. Not only have the rules on the import 
and export of goods been relaxed in order to encourage 
manufacturing, but so have rules on a broad range of 
modern service functions. This has made Hong Kong a 
global financial center; a regional headquarters for 
manufacturing firms and for other services such as 
accounting; a trade window for China, especially in 
technology purchases; the international financial capital 
for China; and the management consulting center for 
southern China. 

To fulfill these functions, Hong Kong must have a 
wide range of rules that are different from those of the 
People’s Republic. The free flow of people, capital and 
information (including political information that affects 
financial markets) must be ensured; the territory must 
possess a convertible currency and an independent 
Western-style legal system. Simply stated, Hong Kong 
can maintain its economic momentum only if it retains 
sufficient freedom and the situation there is sufficiently 


` predictable to keep the top firms and people from leav- 


ing and to attract new ones of the same caliber. 

These issues were addressed in the Basic Law, the 
constitutional document that will serve as the basis for 
Hong Kong's future after 1997. In it China adhered to 
the terms of the Joint Declaration, and even went so far 
as to write in detailed capitalist policies, such as a low- 
tax rule. But the Basic Law, which was promulgated in 
1990, included elements that raised concern among the 
British and Hong Kong’s British-oriented population. 

Direct elections were severely circumscribed under 
the Basic Law. Beijing could name the territory’s gover- 
nor if it asserted its full power, and it acquired consider- 
able leverage over top judicial appointments. Foreign 
policy and national security issues came entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the People’s Republic. A key clause 
forbade Hong Kong's people from “subverting” China. 
All this, though consistent with the letter of the Joint 
Declaration, raised fears of future abuse among the 
people of Hong Kong. At the same time China reiter- 
ated its commitment to the full range of freedoms nec- 
essary to maintain Hong Kong’s capitalism, and 
conservative Chinese President Yang Shangkun pref- 
aced the Basic Law with a promise that socialism would 
not be practiced in Hong Kong. 


FLIGHT FROM UNCERTAINTY 


Uncertainty over how China will ultimately inter- 
pret the Joint Declaration has led to a corporate, capital, 
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and brain drain in Hong Kong. Most major corpora- 


tions have relocated their legal domicile to places where ` 


the jurisdiction of Western-style legal systems is 
assured—Jardines to Bermuda, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank to London, and so on. They have done 
so in case China uses its influence over Hong Kong’s 
legal system to undermine it. The implications of these 
corporate “moves” are mainly legal, since changing the 
legal domicile does not alter the location or nature of 
the business. 

Potentially more significant is the transfer of vast 
amounts of capital out of Hong Kong—how vast it is 
difficult to determine. The significance of these move- 
ments must be kept in perspective, however. 

First, Hong Kong capital has always been footloose; 
individuals and corporations have always kept enough 
capital offshore to survive in the event of catastrophic 
changes in China. Second, this is an era of Asian invest- 
ment overseas. When Hong Kong firms buy overseas 
companies (SemiTech buys Singer, New World buys 
Ramada Inns, Hong Kong watch companies buy up 
their Swiss counterparts), the Western press labels this 
capital flight. When a Japanese or Taiwanese company 
does the same thing, the press sees this as an economic 
victory for Japan or Taiwan. Many Hong Kong compa- 
nies have purchased offshore assets to diversify their 
risks and relied on bank loans rather than equity for the 
acquisition of Hong Kong assets. Before becoming 
overly alarmed about capital flight from Hong Kong, 
one must first determine whether current “hedges” are 
proportionally larger than in the past. Studies by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank have concluded that 
they are proportionally smaller than in previous crises. 

More critical is the brain drain. Fear of what China 
might do after 1997 has led most members of Hong 
Kong’s middle and upper classes to seek foreign citi- 
zenship, usually from Australia or Canada because 
English is spoken in those countries and they are easier 
to immigrate to than Britain or the United States. 
Emigration from Hong Kong had risen to about 45,000 
people a year before the suppression of the democracy 
movement in Tiananmen Square on June 4, 1989; more 
than 60,000 people have left each year since then. This 
level of emigration disrupts businesses, but it falls far 
short of a catastrophe. Indeed, outflows of Singapore’s 
highly trained workers have often been at similar lev- 
els, after taking into account the difference in popula- 
tion and in the percentage of those with advanced 
education (Hong Kong has almost three times as many 
people as Singapore, and a much higher proportion of 
the population holds graduate degrees). 

The outflow of emigrants has been balanced in part 
by inflows of executives from the United States, Japan, 
Europe, Southeast Asia, and China itself, and by a sig- 
nificant number of returning Hong Kong businesspeo- 
ple who have already acquired their Canadian or 


Australian passports. The brain drain has been Hong 
Kong’s most serious problem, but so far it has proyed 
manageable. f 


THE EFFECT OF TIANANMEN 

Skepticism about China’s intentions toward Hong 
Kong intensified after the Tiananmen massacre. The 
brutal smashing of the democracy movement by 
Chinese troops led many to doubt China’s promises to 
maintain a capitalist Hong Kong. However, China has 
always brutalized its dissidents and it has always pro- 
tected Hong Kong; the two aspects of Chinese policy 
are not inconsistent. Moreover, China’s attitude toward _ 
Hong Kong during the crisis was remarkably tolerant. 

The most fundamental rule of the “one country, two 
systems” approach taken in the Basic Law must be that 
neither China nor Hong Kong is allowed to subvert the 
other. But during the crisis in Beijing, Hong Kong peo- 
ple funded the democracy movement, backed it with 
propaganda, smuggled its leaders into and out of 
China, channeled news of the massacre into southern 
China, and mounted demonstrations in support of the 
dissidents that drew as many as 1 million people. The 
Chinese government responded by complaining and by 
writing a nonsubversion rule into the Basic Law. Thus 
while Hong Kong ignored the implicit rules of “one 
country, two systems,” Beijing honored them, Western 
sympathy for the democracy movement and for the 
Hong Kong people supporting it kept Westerners from 
appreciating the fact that, however understandable its 

motivations, the Hong Kong people’ s behavior was 
potentially suicidal. 

The Hong Kong government chose neither to debate 
the nonsubversion rule publicly nor to form a public 
consensus on the range of permissible behavior nor to 
write explicit laws against future subversion. Instead, it 
quietly imposed restrictions that accomplished what 
the Chinese wanted; for example, it prosecuted a group 
calling for democracy, resurrecting a law forbidding the 
use of bullhorns without government permission. 

The English-language press routinely denounced 
each government effort to implement nonsubversion 
rules as a concession to China by crass leaders who 
cared more about good British-Chinese commercial 
relations than the rights of the Hong Kong people. 
These were utterly inaccurate descriptions of British 
motives, but the government’s unwillingness to deal 
with the problem publicly ensured that any of its 
actions on the matter would be viewed as shameful. It 
also left a dangerous ambiguity in Hong Kong’s rela- 


tions with China. 


THE AIRPORT CONTROVERSY 

Another area of contention is the economic manage- 
ment of Hong Kong. Until recently, the British govern- 
ment believed that confidence in Hong Kong could be 


_ testored by demonstrating that the major decisions on 
- Hong Kong’s economy could be made without involv- 
-ing China or taking China’s interests into account. 

The British government decided to create the largest 
confidence builder imaginable, a dramatic example of 
. its decisiveness and autonomy: an all-encompassing 

- Port and Airport Development Scheme (PADS) that 

. would be the most extensive and expensive (more than 

_ $16 billion) civil-engineering project in the world. The 
airport and port projects were a response to a real need; 
the British government had determined in the early 
1980s that Hong Kong needed a new airport but then 
` had backed off because of the economic slowdown and 
its own preoccupation with British-Chinese politics 
through the mid-1980s. It redirected its attention to the 
project at the end of the decade. 

The project became mired in problems almost imme- 
diately. Most of the Hong Kong business community 
doubted the wisdom of putting the port and airport 
projects together since it made the overall effort look so 
expensive. The first real crisis occurred when interna- 
tional banks balked at supporting the project. The Hong 
Kong government had planned to finance PADS pri- 
marily through bank loans. The banks responded that, 
since the repayments would all fall after 1997, when 
China would be the territory's owner, they would not 
fund the project without both a strong Chinese endorse- 
ment of it and a Chinese financial contribution of more 
than 20 percent of the project’s total cost. The British 
conception of totally autonomous decision making thus 
initially ran afoul not of Chinese interference but of the 
most basic rules of prudent banking. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese authorities said that the 
PADS project would shape southern China’s trans- 
portation system into the next century, so some coordi- 
nation with the Chinese infrastructure seemed 
appropriate. Moreover, the financing of the project 
would also shape China’s future financial position in 
the eyes of the banks, and they believed that China 
should have a voice in the matter. All this occurred 
while post-Tiananmen Western sanctions against China 
were in effect, and in the midst of emergency Chinese 
efforts to increase reserves and decrease borrowing. 

The Joint Declaration specified that any decision 
with ‘consequences beyond 1997 (the new airport was 
scheduled to open in 1997) would require mutual con- 
sultation. Britain chose to ignore both this treaty obliga- 
tion and China’s concerns about the airport plans. The 
Hong Kong government informed Beijing about the air- 
port decisions through a letter written in English that 
was sent to Beijing only two days before the Hong 
Kong governor, David Wilson, publicly announced the 
decision. When Beijing requested additional informa- 
tion, the Hong Kong government did not respond for 
90 days and then sent a huge technical report in 
English. ; 

China complained to the British that this response 
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was inadequate. Britain finally agreed that China could 
send a consultation team to Hong Kong. At the same 
time, the problem with the banks came to a head. In 
October 1990, just before the Chinese consultation team 
was to arrive, the Hong Kong government announced 
that it would finance much of the project itself. Wilson 
and his principal aide made strong public statements 
that they were under no obligation to consult with 
China on the huge financing decision, and would not 
do so. 

Both before and after this decision, the British 
argued that they had adequately consulted with the 
Chinese about the project. But the British concept of 
consultation was to inform the Chinese selectively of 
the reasons Britain had made its decisions. The Chinese 
concept of consultation was that when vita] Chinese 
interests were involved, Chinese officials would partici- 
pate in the decision making. 

Active Chinese participation in the decision-making, 
however, was contrary to the strong British interpreta- 
tion of autonomy (an interpretation difficult to square 
with financial reality and with the language of the Joint 
Declaration). Moreover, keeping the Chinese out of the 
precess would avoid the great nemesis of Hong Kong 
decision makers—close involvement by the ponderous 
and corrupt Chinese bureaucracy in major Hong Kong 
decisions that could see the Chinese still arguing 
among themselves about the airport well into the next 
century. 

While the British point out that the word “consult” 
has a wide range of meanings, there is no meaning of it 
consistent with a policy that completely refuses either 
to take the other party’s interests into account or to 
engage in an exchange of views during the decision- 
making process. To inform abruptly is not to consult. 

The sometimes high-handed British approach gave 
China the strongest possible reason for believing that 
national pride as well as vital interests required 
involvement in PADS. The result was a diplomatic 
impasse and a decline in public and investor confidence 
in Hong Kong—this from a project specifically 
designed to boost confidence. 

The impasse between China and Britain was exacer- 
bated by mutual suspicion of each other’s motives. 
China believed that Britain was unwilling to treat Hong 
Kong as an autonomous part of China and to help work 


‘Hong Kong into China’s overall development program. 


Britain interpreted Chinese efforts to coordinate devel- 
opment programs as attempted subversion of the terri- 
tory’s autonomy, and was desperately afraid of the 
immobilization of Hong Kong by a corrupt Chinese 
bureaucracy that does not understand the requirements 
of Hong Kong’s capitalist system and in particular does 
not know how to manage investments or build airports. 
China was right about British intentions, and Britain 
was right about the Chinese bureaucracy. 

By mid-summer 1991, China had made it clear to 
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Britain that it would not allow huge expenditures for the 
airport without consultation. Britain was also told by 
international bankers that an airport could not be financed 
without Chinese support. In July, after secret negotiations, 
Britain accepted China’s right to be consulted, accepted 
limits on the borrowing that could be done without 
Chinese permission, and accepted a Bank of China repre- 
sentative as part of the group that would oversee decisions 
on the airport. China endorsed the need for an airport and, 
by installing a Bank of China representative, gave political 
legitimacy and financial authority to the airport decision- 
making process. 

The Hong Kong-British government's attempts to 


avoid the consultation requirements of the Joint - 


Declaration certainly resulted in greater Chinese veto 
power than would have emerged if consultation had been 
adequate. American newspapers denounced the deal as a 
crass British sell-out of Hong Kong. But Hong Kong capi- 
talists understood the more important implication: just as 
the 1986 confrontation had established a viable 
Beijing—Hong Kong political relationship, so the 1991 con- 
frontation established a potentially viable Beijing~Hong 
Kong economic relationship. The formula for success in 
both cases was British acquiescence that China’s legitimate 

_ interests had to be taken into account, followed by 
Beijing’s reassurance that it would use its influence in a 
restrained manner. Less than a month after the accord was 
reached, prices on the Hong Kong stock exchange broke 
their all-time record and real estate prices jumped as much 
as 10 percent. ' : 


EXPANDING HONG KONG 

A final disparity of views concerns Hong Kong’s geog- 
raphy and role in China’s future development. China, with 
its economic perspective on Hong Kong, envisions Hong 
Kong enlarging its territory and increasing its economic 
scope; Chinese reformists welcome this and Chinese con- 
servatives fear it, but both see Hong Kong as strengthened 
economically by it. Britain, with its political and colonial 
perspective, sees Hong Kong as threatened by it. 

Hong Kong has already naturally expanded its role in 
the Chinese economy. Hong Kong investment, which cur- 
rently accounts for two-thirds of total foreign investment 
in China, has been the main source of growth for Chinese 
trade. Hong Kong firms dominate China’s Special 
Economic Zones (SEZs), which the Chinese have effec- 
tively (though not intentionally) turned over to them to 
manage; a similar role is emerging for Taiwan. The Hong 
Kong dollar is the currency of choice in much of 
Guangdong, a province the size of France; Hainan is con- 
sidering allowing a formal role for the Hong Kong dollar. 
Shenzhen’s stock exchange is modeled on Hong Kong's 
and looks to Hong Kong for support. Guangdong hopes to 
marry its superiority in basic science to Hong Kong’s 
superior strength in marketing and finance in order to cre- 
ate an export-oriented manufacturing powerhouse that 
neither could build alone. 


As Hong Kong’s functional role expands, Chinese offi- 
cials are planning to extend its geographical area. In the 
early 1990s visa requirements will be abolished for Hong 
Kong people wanting to visit the Shenzhen SEZ north of 
Hong Kong. In the subsequent decade Guangdong’s lead- 
ers hope that Shenzhen’s economic progress and institu- 
tional development will make it sufficiently similar to 
Hong Kong to allow the abolition of travel restrictions in 
the other direction. Tight controls on travel from the rest of 
China into Shenzhen would be retained to keep the zone 
from being swamped by impoverished immigrants from 
elsewhere in China. The plan would effectively move the 
border back, making the territory of Hong Kong several 
times larger. 

British officials denounce such changes as insidious 
plots to subvert Hong Kong’s autonomy, and British insti- 
tutions have reacted completely defensively, thereby miss- 
ing opportunities. For example, the legal profession has 
adopted a desperate xenophobic protectionism designed 
to keep all foreign lawyers, especially Chinese but also 
American, from advising on Hong Kong law; there has 
been no thought of assisting in the training of lawyers in 
the People’s Republic in order to ensure that China can 
work with.an autonomous Hong Kong. 


A CASE FOR OPTIMISM 

The overlap between British and Chinese interests 
remains large and leaves room for optimism. The satisfac- 
tory resolution of the 1985 conflict over Hong Kong’s polit- 
ical structure and of the 1991 conflict over economic 
relationships provides the foundation for successful 
implementation of the concept of “one country, two sys- 
tems.” The key in both cases was Britain’s willingness to 
back away from one-sided positions and China’s restraint 
in exercising its new influence over Hong Kong’s future. 

These successes were achieved in the poisonous post- 
Tiananmen Square period by an angry, fearful, and xeno- 
phobic Chinese government dealing with a British Hong 
Kong government that was extraordinarily self-righteous 
while ignoring provisions of treaties it had recently signed. 
That agreement was reached under such inauspicious cir- 
cumstances augurs well. 

The two sides will have to continue to work on a com- 
promise understanding of autonomy. As it did in the air- 
port dispute, Britain must acknowledge China’s legitimate 
interests and make plans for Hong Kong’s future as a part 
of China. Major future economic decisions must take 
Chinese interests into account. Conversely, China’s asser- 
tion of its interests must be confined to broad policy and 
stop short of involvement that would destroy Hong 
Kong's initiative and paralyze the capitalist process. 
Britain must abandon its unrealistically extreme interpre- 
tation of autonomy, and China must reassure Hong Kong 
that autonomy includes sufficient restraints on the Chinese 
bureaucracy to permit continued economic dynamism. 
Both sides will have to demonstrate that they have learned 
the lessons of 1986 and 1991. a 





ts “China must have a national strategy with the highest political support for the 
development of science and technology. At issue is what is required for it to be 
effective, and whether political support can be sustained if effectiveness clashes 


with powerful political interests.” 


Sesh LA Beste A ENE i AEE 


Science and Technology Policy: 
Developing a Competitive Edge 


BY RICHARD P. SUTTMEIER 


s China enters the 1990s, it has become increas- 
A ingly clear to the country’s leadership that 

national wealth and power depend on the vig- 
orous development of science and technology. 
Neighboring Japan has become a powerhouse of tech- 
nological innovation and scientific achievement, while 
other neighbors, such as South Korea and Taiwan, have 
positioned themselves for high-technology, high value- 
added industrial production. Those responsible for the 
scientific and technological foundations of China’s 
national security were particularly struck by the tech- 
nological wizardry shown by the United States in the 


Persian Gulf war. The war demonstrated anew the close 


link between military prowess and the effectiveness of 
research and development (R&D). 

Much of the impetus for the post-Mao policies of 
economic reform and openness to the international 
environment can be traced to China’s new international 
contacts in the early 1970s. As Chinese scientists, engi- 
neers, and political leaders began to experience the 
West first hand, they confronted with amazement the 
rapid pace of change in international science and tech- 
nology—and China’s relative backwardness in the face 
of it. New directions in Chinese policies were called for, 
and a new formula for the political standing of techni- 
cal personnel was required. 

The lesson from the international environment in the 
1990s is thus a more urgent version of the theme from 
the early 1970s: China must have a national strategy 
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with the highest political support for the development 
of science and technology. At issue is what is required 
for it to be effective, and whether political support can 
be sustained if effectiveness clashes with powerful 
political interests. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM FOR INNOVATION? 

China brings to the challenges of science and tech- 
nology development in the 1990s an extensive R&D 
system that quantitatively dwarfs those of all but a few 
countries. More than 10,000 research institutes are oper- 
ated by central ministries, local governments, science 
academies, universities, and enterprises. These facilities 
(and the personnel to run them) are widely distributed. 
around the major regions of the country.' 

As shown in the table on page 276, China has one of 
the world’s largest pools of R&D manpower. While the 
ratio of its R&D expenditures to gross national product 
is more than respectable for developing countries, it is 
still below the levels attained by the Organization for 
European Cooperation and Development (OECD) coun- 
tries; its expenditures per researcher are even lower. 

The quality of China’s research and development 
system is more difficult to assess. Quality seems to vary 
by field, and even within fields there is often consider- 
able variation. A recent assessment of seven important 
areas of technology conducted by the Science 
Applications International Corporation of McLean, 
Virginia, concluded that China was doing world-class 
work in two areas (solid state lasers/nonlinear optics 
and shaped charges). Very good but uneven work was 
being done in three others (nonsilicon electronic materi- 
als, sensors, optical data processing), good work in 
another (high-powered microwaves), and rather unin- 
spired, derivative work in the seventh (recombinant 
DNA and cell fusion technologies). Future prospects 
were considered to be promising in most cases. 

Missing in China’s science and technology develop- 
ment efforts, however, have been complementary 
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assets: managerial talent, incentives to incur the risks of 
innovation, workable financial instruments, a pre- 
dictable legal environment, an effective educational 
system, and coherent policies.’ 

The reforms initiated in the 1980s in science and 
technology were intended to improve the performance 
of the research system and provide for closer relations 
between research and production. These reforms have 
had many consequences for Chinese science and tech- 
nology in such areas as the administration of research 
institutes, the financing of research, the research role of 
institutions of higher education, and the development 
of new attitudes toward intellectual property. 

The 1980s also saw the initiation of other science and 
technology policies, including the establishment of 
graduate programs in the sciences, the development of 
new national laboratories, and the promotion of high- 
technology research and industrialization. China also 
established links with international science and tech- 
nology through programs for Chinese students to study 
abroad, government-to-government science and tech- 
nology cooperation-agreements, and an aggressive 
strategy of acquiring foreign technology.’ 

Of perhaps greater long-term importance than the 
policies were the unintended consequences of the 
reform environment. The reforms unleashed a surge of 
technological entrepreneurship that led to the establish- 
ment of many new firms, opening up new career 
opportunities for scientists and engineers outside the 
state sector. The vigor of these entrepreneurial activities 


created an ongoing demand for institutional experi- ' 


mentation and innovation. By the late 1980s, science 
and technology policies were attempting to advance 
reform and trying to keep in step with the unplanned 
consequences and new opportunities of liberalization. 
Long before the political changes of 1989, the prob- 
lems and internal contradictions in China’s post-Mao 
science and technology development strategy were evi- 
dent. The enormity of the tasks guaranteed that imple- 
menting the strategy would not be problem free. 
Despite the suppression of the democracy movement in 
June 1989, many of the policies of the 1980s continue, 
but others have been altered or terminated, and the 
change in atmosphere has affected the ease with which 
institutional experiments can be tried: These institu- 
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A Comparison of Scientists and Engineers 
in R&D and Expenditures for R&D 


Scientists & Engineers R&D Expenditures 
in R&D, i as a % of GNP 





South Korea 47,213 1.9 
Taiwan 23,541** 

Singapore 5,876 

Indonesia 32,038 

China 450,000 (397,200) 

Japan 418,300** 

United States 806,200"* 27 
India 85,309° 9 
West Germany 151,500°* ; 2.8°* 
France 108,200°* 2.3°° 
United Kingdom 98,700* ` 2.4° 
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delivered to the Pacific Economic Cooperation Coen Science and 


Technology Symposium, Seoul, November. 7, 1990); for China (high 
figure): author's estimate based on various sources. 





tional issues will continue to be paramount and are 
inextricably linked—as both cause and effect—to the 
question of whether the many policy initiatives of the 
1980s will begin to converge into a single coherent 
strategy.: 


TECHNOLOGY POLICY AND 
STRATEGIES OF INNOVATION 

The past decade has witnessed a variety of efforts to 
upgrade China’s technological level that, taken 
together, constitute something of a technology policy. 
These efforts include the major commitments made to 
raise the technological level of traditional industries, 
the “Spark” program to spread technology to rural 
areas, and the National High-Technology Program. 
Many observers question whether there is any coher- 
ence to these efforts. The principle behind China’s will- 
ingness to spend large amounts of foreign exchange to 
import technology is not clear, the relationship between 
technology imports and domestic R&D has been con- 
fusing and controversial, and measures to address the 
problems of commercializing new discoveries and 
inventions have been uncertain and halting. 

The challenges of technology policy can be consid- 


` ered by looking at it within the context of a “technolog- 


ical trajectory.”* When products embodying new tech- 
nologies first enter the market, they are in an “emer- 
gence phase.” The prices of these new products are 
high, but they will be competitive because they offer 
levels of performance unavailable from products 
employing older technologies. The innovator is able to 
profit by being the “first to market” with the new tech- 
nology. 

The emergence phase is followed by a “consolida- 
tion” phase, during which reliability improves, 
enhancements and incremental improvements are 
made, production is standardized, the market expands, 
and the price per unit falls. The successful producer in 
this phase increases the value of his commodity 
through marketing skill and through incremental inno- 
vations that reduce the cost of production and guaran- 
tee quality. 

The trajectory continues into a “mature” phase in 
which further market expansion will be limited. The 
successful producer in this phase is one who builds ona 
reputation for quality and enhances that reputation 
with ongoing incremental improvements, or who 
reduces the cost of production by using lower cost labor 
or by instituting automation. 


TECHNOLOGY POLICIES 

Technology policies vary by country. In the OECD 
countries, for example, three broad patterns have been 
identified’ A “mission-oriented” approach is character- 
istic of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. This approach stresses the achievement of radi- 
cal technological innovations, usually in support of 
clear national goals. A second approach, characteristic 
of countries such as Germany, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, is “diffusion oriented.” This type of technol- 
ogy policy promotes the diffusion of technologies 
throughout the industrial structure by supporting voca- 
tional training, industrial standards, and cooperative 
R&D. Japan represents a third model that combines fea- 
tures of the first two models. It emulates the mission- 
oriented model by targeting certain sectors, yet it also 
` takes seriously the tasks of human resource develop- 
ment and internal technology transfer. 

It is difficult to discern a clear strategy in China that 
links technology policy to technological trajectories. 
China’s pre-reform innovation system seems to fit the 
mission-oriented model most closely. Following this 
model, China clearly has had some success but at con- 
siderable cost, as seen in its nuclear and space pro- 





“The concept has been defined as “a path of technological 
development, drawing on a given set of basic scientific princi- 
ples and propelled by an internal dynamic of improving perfor- 
mance with regard to a few key design criteria.” See Henry 
Ergas, “Does Technology Policy Matter?” in Guile and Brooks, 
op. cit., p. 225, 

*Ibid., pp. 191-245. 
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grams. In the post-Mao period, China has tried to gain 
commercial benefits from its space, nuclear, and other 
mission-oriented technologies. However, without the 
large, sophisticated, technology-intensive firms like 
those found in the United States, this effort has had to 
rely on public sector entrepreneurship, a pattern some- 
what reminiscent of the French public sector vendors of 
nuclear, space, and military products and technologies. 

While a mission-oriented model will continue to 
have considerable appeal in China—and, in the short 
tun at least, is likely to enjoy powerful political patron- 
age—its viability as the dominant technology policy is 
questionable. First, in spite of some notable achieve- 
ments, China’s R&D establishment has yet to demon- 
strate the consistent ability to radically innovate. As the 
the research establishment becomes more effective, and 
as the linkages among research, development, demon- 
stration, and production become tighter, this constraint 
may become less inhibiting. Without outside assistance, 
however, China is likely to have difficulty keeping up 
with foreign competitors in the race for technological 
innovation. 

More important, the recent experience of the mis- 
sion-oriented countries has shown that competitive 
advantage in the early phases of a new technological 
trajectory is unlikely to generate as much wealth as an 
ability to capture value throughout the life of the tech- 
nology. This difference becomes an especially impor- 
tant consideration as the costs of new product 
development increase; costs cannot be recovered solely 
through being the first to market. 

Unfortunately, China is less prepared to implement a 
diffusion-oriented strategy than a mission-oriented one. 
The perverse incentives of Chinese socialism have over 
the years worked against cooperative research, internal 
technology transfer, and clear national industrial stan- 
dards. China’s serious neglect of education and human 
resource development, in spite of rhetorical support for 
vocational training, also works against a successful dif- 
fusion approach. Successful diffusion-oriented strategy 
places a premium on management, on quality assur- 
ance in manufacturing, and on the creation of a work- 
place environment that supports incremental 
innovations in mature technologies. These areas are all 
in need of major improvements in China. 

In addition, unlike the centralized decision making 
and industrial concentration characteristic of the mis- 
sion-oriented models, the diffusion-oriented pattern is 
characterized by decentralization and the widespread 
dissemination of knowledge and skills. China’s 
attempts to diffuse technology through central plan- 
ning have not been successful. Functioning markets 
may be a necessary condition for the diffusion-oriented 
approach to work; arguably China was better able to 
diffuse technology after the 1980s economic reforms 
than in the pre-reform period. Yet unless the necessary 
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public goods—education and training, standards, and 
so on—are provided, the existence of markets is not 
sufficient to ensure the model's success. 


HIGH-TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIALIZATION 

China’s high-tech strategy is embodied in the 
National High-Technology Program. The program, 
which is known as “863” because it was initiated in 
March 1986, targets seven critical technologies for spe- 
cialized research attention.’ Unlike a mission-oriented 
approach, “863” is not based on first-to-market 
assumptions. It is rather a kind of “dues-paying” pro- 
gram that allows China to anticipate short-term techno- 
logical trajectories and to participate in them at an early 
phase. At the same time the program seeks to enhance 
traditional industries with high technology and per- 
suade Chinese students abroad to return to China by 
offering exciting, well-managed research. The “863” 
program is premised on the belief that China’s large 
R&D manpower pool and experience with sophisti- 
cated military technologies give China advantages in 
high-technology development that are not enjoyed by 
other developing countries or by the newly industrial- 
izing countries in Asia. 

China’s science and technology policymakers have 
realized that a high-technology R&D program like 
“863” will not by itself guarantee high-technology 
industrialization. Accordingly, they have also initiated 
the “Torch” program, a strategy of incubation for high- 
tech firms that combines the establishment of special 
high-technology industrial zones and science parks. 
Torch is trying to capitalize on the technological 
entrepreneurship that emerged during the 1980s, but it 
remains to be seen whether it can do so in the changed 
political atmosphere since 1989. 

The technological entrepreneurs of the 1980s were 
individuals who had broken away from the research 
institutes to start new firms, and the institutes them- 
selves, which started commercial enterprises. The 
entrepreneurial energy demonstrated by these start-up 
activities showed to the leadership that the diffusion of 
technology from the laboratory to the economy might 
be achieved more effectively by decentralized marketi- 
zation than by central planning. 





‘The seven include biotechnology, materials, information, 
robotics, space, lasers, and energy. 

7For an important discussion of this topic, see Nathan 
Rosenberg and L. E. Birdzell, How the West Grew Rich: The 
Economic Transformation of the Industrial World (New York: Basic 
Books, 1986). 

*Compare Leo A. Orleans, “Perspectives on China’s Brain 
Drain,” in China’s Economic Dilemmas, pp. 629-643. 

For a useful analysis of China’s international science and tech- 
nology relations in the aftermath of Tiananmen, see Mary Brown 
Bullock, “The Effects of Tiananmen on China’s International 
Scientific and Educational Cooperation,” in ibid., pp. 611-628. 


The new entrepreneurship raised several fundamen- 
tal issues for China, such as the problems of taking risks 
and handling property rights. Technological innovation 
is, economically, an inherently risky act; resources 
devoted to innovation are resources diverted from 
areas that promise more certain returns. In socialist 
economies, technological innovation has been slow 
because of an inability to provide incentives for taking 
risks, while in capitalist economies the key to innova- 
tiveness has been taking creative approaches to eco-" 
nomic risk management.’ . 

As China’s new technological entrepreneurs began 
to push the limits of acceptable economic behavior, the 
question of who should benefit from successful risk tak- 
ing and who should pay for the failures became 
unavoidable. Principles for distributing risk were com- 
plicated by the uncertainties over property ownership. 
If new products were developed by start-up firms using 
ideas developed in state-owned research institutes, 
who had the right to the profits from sales of the prod- 
ucts? If new companies failed, how would their assets 
be distributed? Before Tiananmen, these questions were 
discussed openly. Since then, attempts to devise 
answers to the questions have been circumscribed by 
political concerns. 


THE PROMISE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

China has been able to save considerable time and 
money in its science and technology development by 
tapping into the technology, advanced educational 
opportunities, and policy and institutional models 
available abroad. In little more than a decade, Chinese 
students have become a large presence in the science 
and engineering departments of Western universities; 
China has become a major importer of foreign technol- 
ogy and has begun to export technology as well; it has 
entered into extensive government-to-government sci- 
ence and technology agreements with all the technolog- 
ically advanced countries; and it has become a member 
of many international organizations and regimes that 
deal with science and technology issues. 

Not all of these contacts have been problem free. 
Some have been economically and politically disrup- 
tive, and it is by no means clear that China has always 
used them wisely. The importation of technology, for 
instance, has often been duplicated, and China has suf 
fered a serious short-term brain drain because of its 
inability to persuade the students sent abroad for 
advanced study to return to the country.’ Nevertheless, 
the benefits to China have been substantial. 

The patterns of China’s science and technology rela- 
tions in the 1990s are likely to change, especially with 
regard to China’s Asian neighbors.’ As the countries in 
East and Southeast Asia begin to experience higher lev- 
els of economic and technological integration, and as 


` the overall level of science and technology and knowl- 


edge-based production in the region rises, China will 
face the task of fitting into the regional division of labor. 

China’s ties with the region since the late 1980s have 
been dualistic. China has been a target for investors 
from the region seeking low-cost labor who are willing 
_ to transfer production technologies and management 
skills as part of the cost of doing business; but at the 
same time, joint ventures with China have begun to 


emerge that seek to profit from China’s R&D capabili- . 


ties and infrastructure. 

These ties are significant in light of the problems of 
China’s national innovation system. In the short run 
China is unlikely to overcome the contradictions in its 
technology policy by attempting to resolve these prob- 
lems on its own, whether it follows a mission-oriented 
or a diffusion-oriented approach. However, developing 
links with neighbors that possess proven technology 
policies (but that, except for Japan, have less R&D capa- 
bility in place) could be important. Chinese R&D linked 
to the manufacturing and marketing expertise of an 
Asian partner would give both sides greater access to 
profitable opportunities along the path of a technologi- 
cal trajectory, and thus make a mission-oriented model 
more economically worthwhile. Similarly, Asian 
regional investments in China should improve China’s 
ability to implement a diffusion-oriented strategy. Such 
ventures would raise skill levels, and exposures to “best 
practices” would help standardize industrial practices. 

Closer ties with its regional neighbors are also likely 
to contribute to more creative solutions to China’s prob- 
lems with risk management, problems that are cultur- 
ally as well as institutionally based. Since they came 
from the same Confucian tradition, these countries 
themselves have had to find solutions to risk manage- 
ment problems, and these solutions may be better as 
models for China than those based on Western individ- 

_ualist traditions. Similarly, Asian approaches to the role 
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of the state in the economy (and what is “public” rather 
than “private”) may be more congenial to innovative 
approaches to property rights questions than Western 
approaches. China’s interest in Singapore’s chartered 
industries, as models of market-driven, but publicly 
owned enterprises, is an example. 


POLICY FOR THE NINETIES 

China is at an especially interesting point in its mod- 
ern history. The problems of managing its moderniza- 
tion are enormous, its political future appears 
uncertain, its national ideology has lost its salience, and 
the hopes for the couniry’s future once held by many of 
its best and brightest have nearly evaporated. 

The problems also are legion in the areas of science 


. and technology. Inadequate funding, serious distor- 


tions in the age structure of the technical community, a 
troubled educational system, the legacy of institutions 
that retard science, and the commercialization of 
research results are major obstacles. 

Gloomy assessments, however, should not be 
allowed to mask a considerably more complex reality. 
Major changes in the past ten years have begun to reori- 
ent China’s considerable technical resources toward 
more effective use. Many of these changes are still 
occurring, and the kinds of reorientation needed will 
take time. As China discovered in the 1980s, interaction 
with the international community could speed up the 
process. Opportunities for new international interac- 
tions are emerging, especially with China’s regional 
neighbors. The prospects for science and technology in 
the 1990s, therefore, are closely tied to the attitude 
China takes toward these neighbors. The issue is not 
solely one of managing foreign relations but of creating 
a domestic environment—credible to the Chinese them- 
selves and their neighbors—that allows ideas for insti- 
tutional experimentation to be tested. E 
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ON CHINA 


China’s Crisis, China’s Hope: Essays from an 
Intellectual in Exile 

By Liu Binyan. Translated by Howard Goldblatt. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990. 150 pp., 
$22.50. 

China’s Crisis 

by Andrew Nathan. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1990. 242 pp., $24.50. 

These two works cover the same time period and 
subject matter, but each has an entirely different tone. 

Liu Binyan’s essays passionately describe the atmo- 
sphere in which Chinese intellectuals have labored 
under the Communist leadership. They have recently 
awakened from a somnambulent propagation of the 
party line to become more like traditional Chinese intel- 
lectuals, who acted as guardians of the public con- 
science. 
` Liu’s work as an investigative reporter for People’s 
Daily led to his realization that the Communist party— 
to which he had been loyal—was systematically sup- 
pressing civil rights and was empowering itself rather 
than China. Unlike those of the leaders responsible for 
China’s current morass, Liu’s views have evolved— 
both because of his work in China and because of his 
exposure to other perspectives during his stay in the 
West. In spite of his sadness and anger at the wrongs 
done by the party, Liu is not bitter but instead hopeful 
about the prospect for improvement in China; he calls 
the victory of the conservative leadership in 1989 only 
“pyrtrhic.” 

Liu’s passion stands in contrast to Nathan’s coolly 
reflective analyses of Chinese politics over the past 15 
years. Unlike Liu, who was a participant as well as an 
observer, and unlike many foreign scholars, whose out- 
rage sometimes overwhelmed their rationality when 
writing about recent events in China, Nathan maintains 
a respectable distance; he consistently views Chinese 
politics with a clear eye. Moreover, he is not from the “T 
told you so” school of Beijingology; Nathan freely 
admits that he has sometimes made misjudgments and 
that there are many things about the internal dynamics 
of the Chinese leadership we do not and may never 
know. 

Aside from a chapter on political risk analysis, the 
most important discussion in this collection examines 
American views of China. Most Americans’ perspec- 
tives have been based more on wishful thinking and a 
desire to see their values reflected in the Chinese rather 
than on paying close attention to clues in their own con- 
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‘text. The many who were taken in by Deng Xiaoping’s 


professions of change willingly disregarded Chinese 
history, including factional politics and Maoist terror. It 
is worth recalling that the political reforms in Taiwan 
and the Soviet Union (both of which are discussed for 
comparative perspective) were not undertaken because 
of idealism or a desire to merge with the West, but 
because of their leaders’ pragmatic calculation that 
reforms were the only way to ensure the survival of 
their regimes. 

Nathan and Liu would agree that China seems to be 
on the road to democracy; however, that road is long 
and the system that will evolve may not necessarily be 
one that Westerners might recognize as democratic. 

Debra E. Soled 


Beijing Spring, 1989: Confrontation and Conflict, 
the Basic Documents 

Edited by Michel Oksenberg, Lawrence R. Sullivan, and 
Marc Lambert. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1991. 
403 pp., cloth, $45.00; paper, $15.95. 

This collection of documents presents the views of 
the Chinese establishment, offering the official interpre- 
tation of the democracy movement, its development in 
Beijing, and reactions to the events of 1989. Although 
an introductory essay and notes accompanying each 
document provide some context and framework, this 
volume is best read in combination with Han Minzhu’s 
pseudonymous 1989 collection of documents from the 
demonstrators themselves (reviewed in Current History, 
September, 1990) and the essays in Nathan’s China’s 
Crisis. The introduction is too close to the events to give 
an assessment of the whole picture, although it pro- 
vides a concise chronology. 

The documents range from Prime Minister Zhao 
Ziyang’s report on political reform to the thirteenth 
party congress in November 1987, to the discussions of 
neo-authoritarianism preceding the April 1989 out- 
break of demonstrations, to the statements surrounding 
the democracy movement, the crackdown, and its after- 
math. Reading the government documents two years 
later, the intricate wordplay seems like shadowbox- 
ing—feeble attempts by the regime to present its ver- 
sion of history. But understanding the logic behind the 
government's facile explanations is crucial to correcting 
the uncritical acceptance observers once had of official 
statements about reforming the role of the party in 
Chinese society; understanding the government’s 
unwavering perspective may reduce the likelihood of 
such acceptance in the future. 

D. E. S. 


The Broken Mirror: China After Tiananmen 

Edited by George Hicks. Chicago: St. James Press, 1990. 
526 pp., $45.00. 

The Chinese People’s Movement: Perspectives on 
Spring 1989 


Edited by Tony Saich. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., _- 


1991. 250 pp., cloth, $29.95; paper, $14.95. 

The Prodemocracy Protests in China: Reports from 
the Provinces 

Edited by Jonathan Unger. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 
Inc., 1991. 239 pp., cloth, $35.00; paper, $15.95. 

In The Broken Mirror, editor George Hicks has com- 
piled responses to the Tiananmen massacre, some 
hastily prepared for this volume and others reprinted. 
The essays are pessimistic about the prospect for 
democracy in China, and range from skepticism about 
all accomplishments before 1989 to Simon Leys’ state- 
ment that the legacy of the Communist regime “can be 
more evil than its rule... the poison may outlive the 
beast.” 

Chalmers Johnson’s criticism of United States policy 
is particularly stinging; he argues that American policy 
has been two-faced: one toward the Soviet Union, now 
moving in a favorable direction but without any “spe- 
cial relationship” with the United States, and one 
toward China, which has had little respect for the 
democratic institutions and ideals that the United States 
espouses, and yet enjoys a “special relationship” with 
the United States. Fear of isolating China, according to 
Johnson, has led the United States to downplay China’s 
violations of human rights and suppression of Tibetan 
desires for self-determination. Other contributors 
include Jan Prybyla, who doubts that any economic 

, progress has been made, and Lucien Pye, who con- 
cludes that political progress is not inevitable. 

The essays in Saich’s book were the result of a con- 
ference held in September 1989 at Brandeis University. 
The papers cover topics such as the tradition of Chinese 
student protests since 1919, the development of the 
democracy movement in Beijing, the economic under- 
pinnings of the protests, and the changing role of the 
media between April and June 1989. Also included is a 
detailed chronology from April 15 to July 1, 1989. 

Most coverage of the democracy movement focused 
on Beijing. But as Unger’s book shows the protest 
spread throughout China. The essays in The 
Prodemocracy Protests analyze the protest movements in 
Beijing and throughout the country, examining the sim- 
ilarities and differences in the intensity of the move- 
ments and the official reactions. In Beijing official 
response was severe; but in southern China, Fujian in 
particular, the movement was smaller and the response 
was less harsh. The reasons for the varied responses 
included the differing level of economic benefit people 
received from the reforms, the composition of the work- 
force and the attitude of local government officials. 
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The impression gained from this collection is that 
discontent was widespread; but political objectives var- 
ied to such an extent that, aside from reacting to the 
military crackdown in Tiananmen Square, the move- 
ments might be considered unconnected. The protests 
were nationwide but lacked a unifying structure or 
leader. With this degree of fragmentation, the 1989 
protests should be seen as only a first tentative step 
toward a national movement for political change. 

D. E.S. 


The Economic Future of Hong Kong 
By Miron Mushkat. Boulder, Col.: Lynne Rienner, 1990. 
171 pp., $18.00. 

Mushkat’s analysis of possible economic futures for 
Hong Kong starts with China’s formula for governing 
the territory once it becomes part of China in 1997: “one 
country, two systems.” There is some question as to 
whether China will be able to implement this scheme 
because of its own bureaucratic weaknesses and factors 
it cannot control, such as the willingness of the people 
in Hong Kong to make it work. 

The discussion presents a range of possible alterna- 
tive scenarios based on the judgments of a cross-section 
of Hong Kong professionals. Three scenarios emerge: 
optimistic, pessimistic, and “trend” (slightly more opti- 
mistic than pessimistic, but largely continuing the sta- 
tus quo). Chapters discuss in detail the characteristics, 
causes, and weaknesses of each scenario. The likelihood 
of each alternative is not addressed and is less the objec- 
tive of the analysis than providing a foundation for 
designing policies to deal with each of the possibilities. 
Although this may be a useful exercise for business 
executives anxiously facing the arrival of 1997, general 
readers may be discouraged from working through the 
analysis because of its highly theoretical and technical 
nature. D. E. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On the Law of Nations 
By Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1990. 211 pp., $22.50. 

As vice-chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence, and as such supposed to be informed in 
advance of all covert actions, Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
was angered by disclosures of the mining of harbors in 
Nicaragua in 1984 by the Central Intelligence Agency 
and of the now-famous secret plan to arm the 
Nicaraguan contras using profits from the sale of 
weapons to Iran. Apart from being stupid, says the sen- 
ator from New York in this book, these activities were 
violations of international law. 

Moynihan skips around back in history and leaps 
ahead into a future freed from the cold war, pursuing 
the elusive and ever-shifting “law of nations”—which, 
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he explains, comprises treaties, accords, tradition, and 
the decisions of international organizations. But he 
hammers steadily away at his thesis that the Reagan 
years were the nadir in the United States for the idea of 
the rule of law in international relations. 

“As the United States became more committed to the 
advancement of democratic values in the world at 
large,” Moynihan writes of “Reagan Doctrine” anti- 
Communism, “it came more and more to do so by 
means of covert strategies. . . . [Secrecy] gives power to 
presidents to do things that come to seem merely 
extralegal, rather than illegal.” 

Moynihan excoriates the 1983 invasion of Grenada 
(“clearly a violation of the UN charter. This is not a 
matter of opinion. Most things are, no doubt; but not all 
things”); the mining of Nicaraguan ports, the intelli- 
gence community’s subsequent “disinformation cam- 
paign” to discredit critics in Congress—himself and his 
committee chairman, Barry Goldwater, among them; 
and the “pusillanimous” withdrawal by the United 
States from the World Court after Nicaragua brought a 
case over the mining (United States officials “had 
decided that they could not trust the . . . International 
Court of Justice, but they could trust the Ayatollah 
Khomeini”). 

Of a meeting at which Cabinet members discussed 
whether to seek funding for the Nicaraguan contras 
elsewhere after Congress had outlawed aid to them, 
Moynihan observes, “The whole setting was normless 
to the point of nihilism.” President Reagan “did invite 
and almost certainly did deserve impeachment” for his 
part in the Iran—contra affair, declares Moynihan. The 
senator is discreet about the role of former Vice 
President George Bush. 

Although alarm and indignation over events of the 
last decade are the driving force behind this book, 
Moynihan spends the volume’s first half being quirkily 
fascinating on the long internationalist tradition in the 
United States. That the two Presidents who did the 
most for international law, Moynihan’s heros Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, on occasion blatantly 
flouted it, is one of the ironies that Moynihan savors. 

With regional and ethnic conflicts heating up and a 
global environment to be saved, Moynihan sees an 
urgent need to strengthen international covenants and 
organizations. Moynihan, although a firm believer in 
international organizations and law, makes no claims 
for their moral purity: “The point is not,” he says, “that 
international law is higher law or better law; it is exist- 
ing law.... Often as not it is the law of the victor; but it is 
law withal and does evolve.” 

Moynihan is sometimes arcane, sometimes self-con- 
gratulatory, but never dull. Besides, unlike those of 
almost all politicians and their speechwriters, his prose 
is elegant and his thoughts worth knowing. 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


Amnesty International Report: 1991 
By Amnesty International USA. New York: Amnesty 
International, 1991. 290 pp., $12.00. 

Amnesty’s 1991 report on human rights abuses is, 
like its predecessors, depressing reading. This year’s 
report notes that the positive political changes in 
Europe, Latin America, and Africa have not translated 
into an end to government-sanctioned torture, beatings, 
“disappearances,” and murder—all of which continue 
with sickening regularity throughout the world. And 
the selective moral outrage of governments like that of 
the United States—which decried Iraqi atrocities in 
Kuwait yet turned a blind eye to death squad murders 
in El Salvador and “extrajudicial” killings in 
Guatemala—only exacerbates the problem. The center- 
piece of the new world order will undoubtedly be the 
realpolitik of the old. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


The Commanders 
By Bob Woodward. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1991. 398 pages, $24.95. 

Like Ronald Reagan, President George Bush has 
been quick to use military force to remedy foreign pol- 
icy problems. How Bush’s decisions to use force devel- 
oped and who contributed to them form the substance 
of The Commanders. The unique fusion of novelistic and 
journalistic devices that Woodward is known for— 
unattributed quotations, “reconstructed” dialogue, 
interior monologue—give the book a conversational 
style that personalizes the main actors but leaves little 
room for analysis. This “you are there” approach makes 
for a good recounting of the decision-making process 
that led to the invasion of Panama and the war against 
Iraq. But it is too focused on the inner circle debates of 
the Bush administration and leaves out any discussion 
of how the coalition that fought the Gulf war was built 
or the attempts to court Congress in the weeks before 
the war began. W. W. F 


President Reagan: The Role of a Lifetime 
By Lou Cannon. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 
948 pages, $24.95. 

Washington Post reporter Lou Cannon’s clearheaded 
history of the Reagan presidency is required reading. 
Cannon skillfully weaves together an analysis of 
Reagan the man, his actions while in office, and his 
responses to criticisms and setbacks encountered dur- 
ing his two terms. The approach is even handed, yet 
Cannon does point up and critically assess the mistakes 
Reagan made, including the Iran-contra affair, of which 
he offers a superb account. The Reagan era was unique 
in American politics, and as people now question what 
the legacy of that era is they will find Cannon’s book 
indispensable in determining the answer. 

W.W. F E 
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INTERNATIONAL 

European Community (EC) 

April 15—The 12 EC foreign ministers agree to lift.the 
remaining EC sanctions against South Africa that ban EC 
imports of iron, steel, and gold coins; they say the 
approval of the European Parliament is not required. 


Group of Seven 

April 28—In Washington, D.C., finance ministers from the 
world’s 7 leading industrial nations reject a request by US 
President George Bush to lower interest rates; short-term 
interest rates in Germany, the primary target of the 
request, are about 9 percent, compared with 6 percent in 
the US. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

April 18—The IMF agrees to provide $2.48 billion in loans to 
Poland over the next 3 years if Poland limits its budget 
deficit, reduces its inflation rate to 12 percent annually, 
and adopts other economic austerity measures; in March 
the Paris Club, an informal group of Western creditor 
nations and Japan, forgave half of Poland’s $33-billion 
government-to-government debt on the condition that 
Poland adopt the IMF measures. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 

(See also Intl, UN; Iran; Iraq; Japan; Turkey; US, Foreign Policy) 

April 7—US, British, and French military cargo planes begin 
an airlift of emergency supplies to Kurdish refugees in the 
mountains of northern Iraq; hundreds of thousands of 
Kurds have fled to Turkey and Iran since the failure of last 
month’s Kurdish and Shiite Muslim rebellions against 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein. 

April 14—US Defense Secretary Dick Cheney says that 
between 25,000 and 30,000 of the approximately 40,000 US 
troops still in southern Iraq will be withdrawn in the next 
few days to Saudi Arabia to await return to the US. 

April 16—US President George Bush announces that US, 
British, and French troops will build and provide 
protection for 5 or 6 interim refugee camps for Kurds in 
the flatlands of northern Iraq; he says the plan is 
“consistent” with UN Security Council Resolution 688 on 
the Kurdish refugee crisis. The US Defense Department 

_ says that the camps can house 100,000 people each. 

April 20—About 500 US marines take control of Zakho, Iraq, 
9 miles south of the Iraqi-Turkish border, and begin 
securing the perimeters of the 1st Kurdish refugee camp. 

April 24—US troops formally turn over the demilitarized 
zone along the Iraqi-Kuwaiti border to a 1,440-member 
UN peacekeeping force; Iraq and Kuwait, whose military 
forces are excluded from the zone, will assume civil 
control of their sections of the zone; the US commander in 
the zone says that his troops will continue to protect the 
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approximately 40,000 Iraqi refugees there. 

Lieutenant General Khalid ibn Sultan, the commander 
of Arab forces in the Persian Gulf, says Saudi Arabia will 
accept all Iraqi refugees in areas under US control in 
southern Iraq. 

April 26—UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar says 
that 1.02 million Iraqi refugees, primarily Kurds and Shiite 
Muslims, crossed into Iran in April; UN officials report 
that 2,000 of them are dying daily. Pérez de Cuéllar says 
that 416,000 Kurdish refugees have entered Turkey from 
Iraq, and that between 200,000 and 400,000 are camped in 
northern Iraq near the Turkish border. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; El Salvador; Iraq; Mali; US, 

Legislation) 

April 3—The Security Council approves Resolution 687, 
which sets conditions for a permanent cease-fire in the 
Persian Gulf war and the gradual relaxation of sanctions 
against Iraq. Under the terms of the resolution, Iraq must 
accept its 1963 border with Kuwait; a demilitarized zone 
extending 6 miles into Iraq and 3 miles into Kuwait along 
the 125-mile-long border will be created, and will be 
monitored by a UN peacekeeping force. Iraq must also 
agree to the destruction of its nonconventional weapons 
and surrender its ballistic missiles; after Iraq sets up a 
fund to pay war reparations, the Security Council will lift 
its ban on Iraqi exports. 

April 6—In Baghdad, Iraq's 250-member National Assembly 
votes 160 to 31 to accept the peace terms contained in 
Security Council Resolution 687; Iraqi ambassador to the 
UN Abdul Amir al-Anbari delivers to the UN letters 
conveying Iraq’s acceptance “without conditions”; a 
permanent cease-fire in the Gulf war is automatically 
activated. 

April 16—Iraq requests from the Security Council permission 
to export $942.5-million worth of oil over the next 4 
months in order to pay for emergency humanitarian 
supplies. 

April 18—The UN releases the text of a letter signed by Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein and submitted in compliance 
with Resolution 687; Iraq says it has 1,000 tons of nerve 
and mustard gas, about 10,000 nerve gas warheads, and 
52 Scud missiles but no biological weapons; Iraq also says 
that it does not have nuclear weapons, weapons-grade 
uranium, or facilities for producing nuclear arms. 

April 29—The Security Council votes unanimously to send 
1,700 peacekeeping troops to the Western Sahara to 
enforce a cease-fire between Morocco, which occupies the 
territory, and the rebel Polisario Front (Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro); the 
UN troops will oversee a referendum on independence to 
be held within 9 months. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

April 1—The New York Times reports that yesterday Afghan 
guerrillas seized Khost, a garrison town near the Pakistani 
border that guards supply routes to Kabul; the guerrillas 
reportedly captured 6,000 government troops. 

April 21—Rebels claim that government forces fired Scud 
missiles into a bazaar in Asadabad on April 18, killing at 
least 400 people and injuring as many as 500. 

April 22—The government denies that it fired missiles on 
Asadabad, claiming the attack was by a rebel faction. 


ALBANIA 

April 1—Results of the country’s 1st free parliamentary 
elections, held yesterday, show that the Communist party 
won 160 of the 250 seats; the opposition Democratic party 
won 75 seats and carried the vote in the 6 largest cities; 
runoff elections will be held for the remainder of the seats. 

April 2—In Shkoder government troops fire on anti-Com- 
munist demonstrators protesting the election results; 
3 protesters are killed and 30 are injured. 

April 15—The Democratic party boycotts the 1st session of 
the new multiparty Parliament. 

April 30—Parliament reelects Ramiz Alia president of 
Albania; the opposition does not field a candidate and 
abstains from voting. 


ANGOLA 

April 24—President José Eduardo dos Santos accepts a 
Portuguese plan for holding Angola's 1st multiparty 
elections in 1992. 

At the opening session of a party congress of the ruling 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), 
called to renounce the MPLA’s adherence to Marxism- 
Leninism, dos Santos says he has accepted a Portuguese 
proposal for a cease-fire in Angola’s civil war; the cease- 
fire would begin in May. 


BANGLADESH 

April 30—Prime Minister Khaleda Zia says that the cyclone 
that struck her country today caused $1-billion worth of 
damage; at least 1,000 people are reported killed, but the 
death toll is expected to rise. 


BRAZIL 

April 8—In New York representatives of commercial banks 
and the Brazilian government agree on a plan to retire $8 
billion in unpaid interest on Brazil’s commercial loans. 


CAMBODIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CHINA 

(See also Taiwan; US, Foreign Policy) 

April 8—The government installs Zou Jiahua, minister of the 
State Planning Commission, and Zhu Rongji, mayor of 
Shanghai, as deputy prime ministers. 

April 9—At a news conference at the end of the annual 
session of the National People’s Congress, Prime Minister 
Li Peng defends the 1989 crackdown on the democracy 
movement and says the government is ready to use 
“resolute measures” in similar situations in the future. 


April 30—The New York Times reports that many dissidents 
are still being detained without trial; in March the 
government had said the trials of democracy activists 
were finished. 


Costa RICA 

April 22—An earthquake measuring 7.4 on the Richter scale 
strikes; at least 500 people are reported injured and as 
many as 70 have been killed throughout the country. 


EL SALVADOR 

April 27—In UN-mediated negotiations in Mexico City, the 
Salvadoran government signs an accord with leaders of 
the Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front (FMLN); 
under the accord, the government will support constitu- 
tional amendments that would place Salvadoran armed 
forces under presidential control and would reform the 
court system. 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Iraq) 


GERMANY 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


GUINEA 


(See Sierra Leone) 


Hat 

April 4—The government arrests former President Ertha 
Pascal-Trouillot on charges of complicity in a January 
coup attempt; Pascal-Trouillot, who was installed as 
president in March 1990, relinquished her post to the 
popularly elected Jean-Bertrand Aristide on February 7. 


IRAN 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Iraq; Syria; US, Political 

Scandal) 

April 7—Iran announces that it can accept no more Kurdish 
refugees; more than 500,000 Kurds have entered the 
country since late March. 


IRAQ 


(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Japan; Turkey; US, 

Foreign Policy, Legislation) 

April 1—Kurdish rebels withdraw into the Jebel Sinjar 
mountains along the Turkish border; hundreds of 
thousands of noncombatant Kurds flee into the mountains 
to avoid attack by Iraqi troops. 

April 9—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees estimates 
that about 750,000 Kurds have fled to Iran and 280,000 
have crossed into Turkey. 

April 21—In compliance with US demands, 2 Iraqi battalions 
begin to withdraw from northern Iraq near the Turkish 
border; US forces are constructing camps in the area to 
shelter Kurdish refugees. 

April 24—After several days of meetings with President 
Saddam Hussein, Iraqi Kurdish leaders say they have 
reached an agreement with him that would allow Kurdish 
regions some autonomy; no written agreement has been 
signed. 

April 29—Kurdish guerrilla leaders agree to allow Kurdish 


refugees to pass through rebel checkpoints and into a 
zone in northern Iraq protected by US, British, French, 
and Dutch troops; refugee families begin to arrive at the 
tent city in Zakho, 


ISRAEL 

(See also US, Legislation) 

April 9—After meeting in Jerusalem with US Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d, Foreign Minister David Levy says 
that Israel has agreed to attend a Middle East peace 
meeting sponsored by the US and the Soviet Union that 
will, after a ceremonial opening, break up into direct talks 
between Israel and Arab states and between Israel and the 
Palestinians. 

April 10—Housing Minister Ariel Sharon says efforts to 
establish new Israeli settlements in the occupied ter- 
ritories will continue; Baker has requested that there be no 
new settlements. 

April 17—In the 2d attack in a week, guerrillas cross into 
Israel from Jordan, killing 1 Israeli farmer and wounding 
3 others at a border kibbutz near the Sea of Galilee. 

April 23—For the 2d time in a week, Gush Emunim, a 
movement of Israeli settlers, opens a new settlement in 
the occupied West Bank. 

April 28—After a meeting of the Cabinet, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir says his government does not support the 
periodic reconvening of an overarching regional peace 
conference to monitor "progress toward peace in the 
Middle East. 


ITALY 

April 11—Giulio Andreotti, whom President Francesco 
Cossiga asked to continue as prime minister, presents a 
new coalition government that includes the 5 political 
parties that made up the previous government. 


JAPAN 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

April 17—On the 2d day of meeting between Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev and Japanese Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu, Gorbachev asks Japanese |, 
legislators and business leaders to invest in the Soviet 
Union; this is the Ist visit of a Soviet leader to Japan. 

April 18—Ending their 3 days of talks, Gorbachev and Kaifu 
sign 15 agreements on economic and cultural matters; 
they fail to make progress on large-scale Japanese 
investment or economic cooperation or to resolve a 
longstanding dispute over several islands in the Kurile 
chain; Gorbachev formally states for the 1st time, | 
however, that the dispute is “a proper subject” for further 
discussion and agrees to reduce Soviet forces on the 
disputed islands. 

April 24—Kaifu announces that Japan will send 4 mine- 
sweepers to the Persian Gulf; this is the 1st time Japanese 

_ forces have been sent to foreign territory since World War 
iI. In a separate announcement, the government says it 
will allocate $100 million in emergency relief for Kurdish 
refugees fleeing Iraq. 


JORDAN 
(See Israel) 
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KOREA, NORTH 
(See Korea, South) 


KOREA, SOUTH 

April 19—Soviet President Gorbachev arrives at Cheju Island 
for his 3d meeting in 10 months with South Korean 
President Roh Tae Woo; this is the 1st visit by a Soviet 
head of state to the Korean peninsula. 

April 20—Gorbachev and Roh agree to negotiate a treaty of 
mutual cooperation and to increase trade; they also call on 
North Korea to open its nuclear reactors to international 
inspection. 

April 27—Roh dismisses Interior Minister Ahn Eung Mo; the 
dismissal comes after reports that yesterday police beat a 
student protester to death with steel pipes. 

April 30—For a 2d day, as many as 20,000 students 
demonstrate at several university campuses aftera 
student set fire to herself to protest the April 26 police 
beating. 


Kuwar 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; US, Legislation) 

April 7—The emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, says 
parliamentary elections will be held “during the coming 
year” but does not specify a date. 

April 8—In Kuwait City more than 1,000 Kuwaitis rally to 
express disappointment over the emir’s indefinite time 
frame for elections; the demonstrators seek immediate 
parliamentary elections and the restoration of Parliament, 
which was suspended in July 1986. 

April 17—in an interview with Western reporters, the crown 
prince and prime minister, Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al- 
Sabah, says he wants US troops to remain in Kuwait. 

April 20—Crown Prince Saad announces a new Cabinet that 
retains members of the royal family in important posts. 
The crown prince remains prime minister. 


LEBANON 

(See also Syria) 

April 29—-Samir Geagea announces that the Lebanese Forces, 
the most powerful Christian militia, is disarming and 
handing over its territory in the Kesrouan Mountains to 

` the Lebanese army in accordance with the “charter of 
national reconciliation” approved by Lebanese Muslim 
and Christian leaders at a conference in Taif, Saudi Arabia, 
in 1989; the deadline for all militias to disarm is May 1. 
Druse militia forces in the Shuf Mountains surrender 
their arms to Lebanese authorities. 


LESOTHO 

April 30—Rebel army officers stage a bloodless coup, forcing 
Major General Justin Lekhanya to resign as leader of the 
ruling military junta; Colonel Elias Ramaema succeeds 
Lekhanya. 


LIBERIA 


(See Sierra Leone) 


Maui 


April 2—Soumana Sacko, a senior UN Development 
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Program official, is named interim prime minister by the 
military junta that overthrew the government of Moussa 
Traoré on March 26; Sacko will oversee a transitional 
government until multiparty elections are held. 


Morocco 
(See Intl, UN) 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Iraq) 


NICARAGUA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


NIGERIA 

(See also Sierra Leone) 

April 24—The army enters Bauchi to suppress clashes 
between Christians and Muslims that began 2 days ago; 
the violence, which was sparked by a dispute over 
religious dietary practices, killed several hundred 
Christians and caused thousands of Christians to flee; 
more than 100 Muslims are killed by the army in the — 
suppression. 


PAKISTAN 

April 10—Fulfilling Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif’s election 
pledges to Islamic religious parties, the government 
introduces legislation that would make Islamic By the 
highest law in Pakistan. 


PERU 

April 6—Police report that yesterday guerrillas bombed 
several embassies and banks in Lima and attacked Peru’s 
electrical distribution system, leaving half the population 
without electricity. 


POLAND 

(See also Intl, IMF) . 

April 9—The Soviet Union begins the withdrawal of its 
troops from Poland; the withdrawal of the 50,000 troops is 
to be completed by 1993. 


PORTUGAL 
(See Angola) 


SAUDI ARABIA | 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

April 26—In an interview, Lieutenant General Khalid ibn 
Sultan, the commander of Arab forces in the Persian Gulf, 
says Saudi Arabia does not need a larger US military 
presence than it had before the Gulf war; he would limit 
the US military role to training. 


SIERRA LEONE 

April 16—The New York Times reports that Nigeria and 
Guinea have sent troops to Sierra Leone to help repel an 
invasion from Liberia; Sierra Leone's president, Joseph 
Momoh, said on April 11 that Liberian rebel leader 
Charles Taylor was directing the incursion, while Western 
and African diplomats indicated that the uprising may 
have been incited by Liberian-affiliated rebels but was 
growing with domestic support within Sierra Leone. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

(See also Intl, EC) 

April 5—In a letter to the government, the African National 
Congress (ANC) warns that it will withdraw from 
negotiations with Pretoria unless the government helps to 
end the violence in black townships and meets several . 
demands, including the dismissal of the ministers of . 
defense and law. 

April 6—Responding to the ANC’s letter, President F. W. de 
Klerk accuses the organization of exploiting black 
factional violence for political purposes. 

April 9—The government proposes a draft bill in Parliament 
to repeal the Population Registration Act, which classifies 
all South Africans by race. 

April 17—ANC deputy president Nelson Mandela tells 
residents of black townships to defend themselves against 
black factional violence; he tells reporters that 
paramilitary self-defense forces will be formed. 


SYRIA 

April 29—In Damascus, President Hafez Assad and Iranian 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani agree to allow the Iranian- 
supported Party of God militia to remain in southern 
Lebanon and the Bekaa oo , 


TAIWAN 

April 30—President Lee Teng-hui revokes the emergency 
decree issued by the Nationalist government in 1948 that 
imposed martial law and allowed parliamentary deputies 
elected in mainland China in 1947 to remain in office; 
these deputies must now retire by the end of 1991, and 
new deputies will be elected to represent areas in Taiwan. 
Lee says Taiwan will now refer to the Chinese ` 
Communists as “authorities” rather than “rebel bandits,” 
as had been the practice since 1949, but he does not end 
the formal state of war between his government and the 
Chinese Communist government.: 


TURKEY 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Iraq) 

April 3—Government officials say Turkey will not allow the 
mass entry of Kurdish refugees fleeing Iraq into south- 
eastern Turkey, but will permit those who have already 
crossed the border to remain; camps have been set up to 
provide shelter for the refugees in several southeastern 
Cities. 

April 16—In a televised address, President Turgut Ozal 
appeals to foreign governments to help resettle the 
Kurdish refugees in northern Iraq. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Israel; Japan; Korea, South; Poland) 

April 1—In elections held today in the Georgian republic, 
99% of the voters cast ballots in support of independence. 

Shortly after the results of the Georgian vote are 

announced, the Congress of People’s Deputies in Moscow 
votes that Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev should 
declare a state of emergency in Georgia and dispatch 
troops to quell ethnic violence between Georgians and 
Ossetians; the Ossetians oppose Georgian independence. 

April 4—In Minsk tens of thousands of workers strike to 


protest nationwide price increases put into effect April 1; 
the workers threaten to call a general strike and demand 
the resignation of Gorbachev and the Byelorussian 
president, Nikolai Dementei. 

In Moscow the Russian republic parliament approves a 
plan to give the Russian republic president, Boris Yeltsin, 
broader authority, including the power to issue emer- 
gency decrees. 

April 9—The Georgian republic parliament declares its 
unanimous support for independence. 

Speaking on national television, Gorbachev demands a 
moratorium on politically motivated strikes and 
demonstrations, warning that the Soviet Union is in 
imminent danger of collapse. 

April 10—Tens of thousands of workers in Minsk again rally 


to protest price increases and Gorbachev's demand for an ; 


end to strikes. , 

April 18—Representatives of striking coal miners in the 
Russian republic meet with Russian republic officials, 
including Yeltsin, to discuss gaining local control over the 
mines; republic authorities announce a plan to claim 
jurisdiction over all the coal mines in the Russian republic. 

April 22—The government formally presents its “anti-crisis” 
economic program to the Congress; the plan bans strikes 
and advocates some privatization under state supervision. 

April 24—Pravda publishes an agreement reached by 
Gorbachev and the leaders of 9 of the 15 republics at a 
secret meeting held yesterday; the pact includes a plea to 
coal miners to end their strike, a promise to reform the 
treaty of national union and revise the constitution, a 
revision of the government's tax and price programs, and 
an “enhanced” role for the major republics in governing. 

April 25—At a closed session of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party, Gorbachev offers to resign as party 
leader after hard-line conservatives criticize his economic 
policies and call for harsh measures to restore order in the 
Soviet Union. After the session reconvenes, Deputy 
General Secretary Vladimir Ivashko says the Politburo has 
unanimously decided not to accept the resignation. 

April 29—An earthquake measuring at least 7 on the Richter 
scale strikes the Georgian republic; at least 30 people are 
killed. 

April 30—The death toll in yesterday’s earthquake rises to 
more than 100. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Iraq) 

_ April 23—Environment Minister Michael Heseltine presents 
a proposal for a new property tax, to replace the per capita 
tax introduced in 1989; the proposal must be approved by 
Parliament for implementation in 1993. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven) 

April 15—Labor Secretary Lynn Martin announces that she is 
fining 500 mining companies $7 million for tampering 
with coal dust samples used to check for the risk of black 
lung disease; the Labor Department says 40% of the mines 
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tested in the past 18 months submitted falsified samples. 

April 18—President George Bush announces an education 
plan he will send to Congress that would allow for 
parental choice in the selection of their children’s schools, 
national testing of students, federal funding based ona 
school’s performance, and research grants for public 
schools. 

The Census Bureau says that the 1990 census failed to 
count between 4 million and 6 million people and under- 
counted a higher proportion of minorities than of whites. 

April 26—In testimony before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, Comptroller General Charles Bowsher says that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
depositor-insurance fund is “nearly insolvent”; he 
recommends raising $15 billion for the fund with an 
immediate special assessment on banks. 






ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
April Reports 












Change from 

























previous period Total 
Gross National Product - 2.8% $4.12 trillion 
1st quarter, 1991 
2d consecutive quarter of decline 
Merchandise Trade Deficit ~ 26% $5.33 billion 
February 
Smallest deficit in 7 years 
Consumer Price Index -0.2% 135 points 
March 
First decline since April 1986 
Unemployment +0.3% 6.8% 
March (8.6 million) 
Highest level since 1986 
Dow Jones Industrial Average + 17.58 points 3,004.46 points 
April 17 
Ist time Dow closes over 3,000 points 
Discount Rate -0.5% 5.5% 
April 30 
Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 
EE SEER 

Foreign Policy 


(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Irag; Israel) 

April 4—President Bush meets in Newport Beach, California, 
with visiting Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu. 

April 6—The State Department warns Iraq that the US will 
not allow any Iraqi military activity in northern Iraq while 
US troops oversee relief operations for the Kurds. 

The Bush administration freezes aid to the 2 non- 
Communist rebel groups in Cambodia, saying the rebels 
violated congressional prohibitions against military 
coordination with Khmer Rouge guerrillas. 

April 16—Appearing before a joint session of Congress, 
Nicaraguan President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro asks 
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for economic aid for her country; Chamorro later meets 
with President Bush, who promises to lead an inter- 
national effort to reduce $350 million in overdue interest 
payments that Nicaragua owes on its foreign debt. 

April 16—The Dalai Lama, the spiritual leader of Tibet and 
leader of its government in exile, meets with President 
Bush in Washington, D.C. 

April 20—US and Vietnamese negotiators announce in Hanoi 
that the US will open a temporary office there to resolve 
cases of 2,278 US soldiers listed as prisoners of war 
(POWs) or missing in action in Indochina during the 
Vietnam war. 

April 25—The State Department announces that the US will 
provide $1 million in humanitarian aid to Vietnam. 


Labor and Industry 

(See also Brazil) 

April 16—New York State insurance regulators seize control 
of the Executive Life Insurance Company’s unit in New 
York; on April 11, state regulators seized control of 
Executive Life of California, saying defaults and junk 
bond holdings had put the parent company, First 
Executive Corporation, at risk; this is the largest failure to 
date of a US insurer. 

April 17—A nationwide railroad strike by 11 unions against 
the 10 largest rail freight carriers begins; service on long- 
distance passenger lines is also halted. Congress votes to 
stop the strike and creates a 3-member board that will 
impose a settlement within 65 days. 

April 24—In Anchorage, US district court judge H. Russel 
Holland refuses to accept the Exxon Corporation’s plea 
agreement with the US government and Alaska on 
criminal charges stemming from the 1989 Exxon Valdez oil 
spill; Holland says the $100-million criminal fine that 
Exxon agreed to last month as part of a $1.1-billion 
settlement is insufficient; he gives the company 30 days to 
decide whether to stand trial on 4 criminal misdemeanor 
counts or be sentenced by him. 


Legislation 

April 18—The Senate approves by voice vote a bill calling on 
President Bush to request the creation of a UN tribunal to 
try Iraqi President Saddam Hussein and other Iraqi 
leaders for war crimes; according to the measure, these 
crimes include missile attacks against Israel, mistreatment 
of civilians during the occupation of Kuwait and of 
coalition POWs, and environmental destruction. 


Military 

(See also Kuwait; Saudi Arabia) 

April 12—Defense Secretary Dick Cheney announces a plan 
to close 31 major and 12 minor military installations and 
to consolidate 28 others, with a loss of 70,000 military and 
civilian jobs; he says the plan would save $800 million 
over the next 5 years and $1.7 billion annually thereafter. 

April 23—The Air Force announces that it has selected the 

, Lockheed Corporation’s prototype for the new F-22 
fighter plane, which will replace the F-15 Eagle as the 
primary Air Force fighter; Lockheed, in partnership with 
the General Dynamics Corporation and the Boeing 
Company, would manufacture 650 F-22s, costing 
approximately $95 billion. l 


Political Scandal 

April 8—The Federal Election Commission announces that 
former House Speaker Jim Wright (D-Tex.) has agreed to 
pay $15,000 to settle charges that he accepted $2,250 in 
illegal campaign contributions and $88,500 in excessive 
contributions; Wright resigned in 1989 after a House 
ethics investigation of his personal finances. 

April 15—In an article in The New York Times, Gary Sick, a 
member of the National Security Council under President 
Jimmy Carter, alleges that a secret arms deal between Iran 
and the Ronald Reagan-George Bush campaign delayed 
the release of 52 American hostages in Teheran until after 
the 1980 presidential election. 


Politics 

April 30—Paul Tsongas, a former senator from Mass- 
achusetts, announces his candidacy for the 1992 
Democratic presidential nomination. 


Science and Space 

April 4—The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
announces that the ozone layer over the US is being 
depleted twice as rapidly as previously estimated; it has 
been reduced by between 4.5% and 5% for several months 
each year in the past decade. 

April 6—Astronauts from the space shuttle Atlantis, launched 
yesterday from Kennedy Space Center in Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, deploy a $600-million, 17-ton satellite to survey 
gamma ray radiation in space. 

April 28—The space shuttle Discovery lifts off from Kennedy 
Space Center on a mission for the Defense Department; its 
astronauts will test missile sensors for use in the Strategic 
Defense Initiative program. 


Supreme Court 

April 1—The Court, in a 7-2 decision, says that consideration 
of race‘in the state’s selection of a jury is unconstitutional. 

The Court rules 6 to 3 that state regulatory agencies are 

almost always exempt from lawsuits brought under 
antitrust laws. 

April 16—In a 6-3 ruling on a Georgia death penalty case, the 
Court says that a convicted person’s 2d and subsequent 
habeas corpus petitions to have his case reconsidered on. 
grounds of unconstitutionality must be dismissed except 
in unusual situations. 

April 23—In a unanimous opinion, the Court affirms the 
authority of the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
to set policy for whole industries rather than working on a 
case-by-case basis, and upholds board regulations for 
private community hospitals that make organizing labor 
unions there easier. 

_ The Court rules 7 to 2 that evidence discarded by a 
suspect fleeing from police can be admitted in court even 
if the officers in pursuit do not have a “reasonable 
suspicion” of wrongdoing. 


VIETNAM 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


WESTERN SAHARA , 
(Gee Intl, UN) E 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export 

Controls (COCOM) 

May 23—Meeting in Paris, representatives from the 17 
member states agree to cut by 50% the number of high- 
technology items that cannot be exported to the Soviet 
Union, China, and other Communist or former Warsaw 
Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) countries without a 
special license. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
(See Intl, UN) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

May 28—In Brussels, NATO announces a reorganization of 
its forces in Europe that is scheduled to begin in 1994 and 
to be completed in 1999; US forces in Europe, which 
currently number 320,000 troops, will be reduced by at 
least 50%. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Lebanon) 


Paris Club 

May 26—At a meeting in Paris that ended today, the 17 
creditor nations of the Paris Club agree to forgive half the 
$20.2 billion that Egypt owes them; the decision, made at 
the request of the US and its allies in the Persian Gulf war, 
will reduce Egypt's annual debt payments by about $1 
billion a year. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 

(See also Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy, Military) 

May 2—US, British, French, and Dutch troops in northern 
Iraq extend the protected zone for Kurdish refugees from 
Zakho to beyond Amadiya, where a new refugee camp 
will be built; the zone now covers roughly 1,500 square 
miles; US military officials report that all but a few Iraqi 
troops have left the area. 

May 7—US Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney says that the 
remaining US troops in the Iraqi-Kuwaiti demilitarized 
zone will withdraw in 2 days and that US air patrols over 
southern Iraq will end today. 

May 11—In a mass voluntary repatriation, US and coalition 
troops begin ferrying Kurdish refugees from the moun- 
tains along the Turkish-Iraqi border to the coalition- 
protected zone in the flatlands of northern Iraq; a US 
military spokesman at Incirlik Air Base in Turkey esti- 
mates that 190,000 refugees had left the mountain camps 
before today’s repatriation and that 260,000 remain. 

May 12—Kurdish leaders reject a US-mediated plan to return 
refugees to Dohuk, Iraq, a provincial center outside the 
protected zone for Kurds; they will return only if their 
safety is guaranteed by US and allied troops, or if Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein signs an agreement 
establishing Kurdish autonomous regions. 

May 18—Kurdish leaders in Baghdad say they have reached 
an agreement with the Iraqi government to establish 


Kurdish autonomous regions in northern Iraq and 
democracy throughout Iraq. 

May 24—Under a May 22 accord with Iraqi military 
commanders, 170 US troops enter Dohuk and begin 
restoring basic services. 

May 29—In Washington, D.C., the environmental group 
Greenpeace issues a report estimating that as many as 
200,000 people have died as a result of the Persian Gulf 
war.and that between 5 million and 6 million were 
displaced; according to the report, between 100,000 and 
120,000 Iraqi troops were killed; between 5,000 and 15,000 
Iraqi civilians died in US and coalition bombing raids; 
between 2,000 and 5,000 Kuwaitis died; 20,000 died in 
Kurdish and Shiite rebellions against Saddam after the 
war; between 15,000 and 30,000 refugees have died; and 
as many as 16,000 other Iraqis have died of starvation. 
Neither the US nor Iraq has released casualty figures. 


UNITED NATIONS (UN) 

(See also Angola; Cambodia; Ethiopia; Korea, North; US, 
Foreign Policy) 

May 13—The UN assumes administrative control of the main 
Kurdish refugee camp in northern Iraq, at Zakho. 

May 17—The General Assembly appropriates $200 million 
for a mission to Western Sahara to prepare for a plebiscite 
on the territory’s independence from Morocco. 

May 22—An International Atomic Energy Agency team 
finishes inspecting Iraq's main nuclear research facility at 
Al-Tuwaitha outside Baghdad; the team, working under 
the terms of the UN cease-fire in the Persian Gulf war, put 
26 pounds of highly enriched uranium under tamper- 
proof seal. 

May 23—In Baghdad the UN and Iraq sign an agreement 
allowing between 400 and 500 lightly armed UN guards 
to patrol in northern Iraq. 

May 24—The Security Council’s 15 members unanimously 
condemn Israel's deportations of Palestinians from the 
occupied territories. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See Intl, COCOM) s 


ALBANIA 

May 4—President Ramiz Alia resigns as leader of the 
Communist party and vacates his other party posts; 
Parliament modified the constitution in late April to 
prohibit the head of state from holding party office. 

May 9—Prime Minister Fatos Nano, appointed by Alia in 
February, announces a new 25-member Cabinet made up 
entirely of Communists. 

May 29—More than 10,000 people rally in Tirana in support 
of miners on strike since May 16. 


ANGOLA 

May 25—The last Cuban soldiers leave Angola, ending 
Cuba’s role in Angola’s 16-year civil war. 

May 31—In Lisbon, Angolan President José Eduardo dos 
Santos and National Union for the Total Liberation of 
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Angola (UNITA) leader Jonas Savimbi sign a peace 
agreement ending the civil war; an official cease-fire goes 
into effect. The agreement calls for the government and 
UNITA to create a unified military force, work toward 
political pluralism, and hold free elections in the latter 
half of 1992. A UN peacekeeping force will monitor the 
cease-fire until the elections are held. f 


BANGLADESH 

May 4—The death toll from a cyclone that struck on April 30 
is officially put at more than 92,000 people, but disease 
and starvation are expected to increase the total to more 
than 200,000. 


CAMBODIA 

May 1—The government, the Khmer Rouge, and the 2 non- 
Communist guerrilla groups agree to a cease-fire and to 
UN-mediated talks. 


CHINA 
(See Intl, COCOM; USSR; US, Foreign Policy) 


CUBA 
(See Angola) 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Paris Club) 


ETHIOPIA 

May 19—Military officials say that in the last 2 days 
guerrillas, including the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(EPLF) and the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary 
Democratic Front (EPRDF), have taken control of several 
strategic towns and are threatening to cut off Addis 
Ababa from Assab, the remaining government-controlled 
port on the Red Sea; the EPRDF is a primarily Marxist 
coalition dominated by Tigrean guerrillas. 

May 21—Mengistu Haile Mariam resigns as president, hands 
over control of the government to Vice President Tesfaye 
Gebre-Kidan, and flees to Zimbabwe. Prime Minister 
Tesfaye Dinka asks the US to request that guerrillas call a 
cease-fire. The rebels refuse to halt their offensive. 

May 24—Israel begins airlifting the remaining population of 
Ethiopian Jews, estimated at some 15,000, to Israel; Gebre- 
Kidan secretly agreed to the massive airlift after he 
received a letter from US President George Bush 
yesterday; in his letter, President Bush said that the US 
would help mediate a settlement to the civil war in 
exchange for the immediate emigration of Ethiopia’s Jews. 

May 25—The Israeli government announces that it has 
airlifted 14,500 Ethiopian Jews to Israel in 2 days. 

Guerrilla forces capture Assab.: 

May 26—US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs 
Herman Cohen asks the guerrillas to stop their offensive 
to allow guerrilla and government representatives at US- 
mediated peace talks in London time to create a transi- 
tional government. 

May 27—Gebre-Kidan surrenders to EPRDF forces and 
agrees to relinquish control of the capital. US mediators 
there and in London arrange a cease-fire and transfer of 
power. . 


May 28—Guerrillas take control of the capital after Gebre- 
Kidan agrees to allow them to enter unhindered. 

Meles Zenawi, the leader of the EPRDF, says that his 
organization, which is holding the capital, will cede 
power to a transitional government. 

May 29—Isais Afwerki, leader of the EPLF, which has taken 
control of Eritrea, says his organization will form a 
separate provisional government to rule until a UN- 
supervised referendum on Eritrean independence is held. 

In Addis Ababa, thousands of demonstrators protest the 
US role in negotiations on Ethiopia’s future; they claim 
that the US has supported the partitioning of Ethiopia 
among rival rebel groups. Members of the EPRDF open 
fire on the protesters, killing at least 10 people. 


FRANCE 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; US, Foreign Policy) 

May 15—Michel Rocard resigns as prime minister. Edith 
Cresson, a Socialist who has held the trade, agriculture, 
and European affairs portfolios, succeeds him; she is the 
1st woman to serve as prime minister of France. 


GERMANY 
(See Intl, NATO; US, Foreign Policy) 


INDIA 

May 8—Army troops attack Sikh guerrillas in Rattal, a village 
south of Amritsar in Punjab state, after a clash between 
Sikhs and police in which at least 11 people were killed. 
This is the 1st confrontation between the army and Sikhs 
since the army’s June 1984 siege of the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar. 

May 20—India holds the 1st phase of its 10th national 
parliamentary elections; election-related violence in Bihar, 
West Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh states leaves at least 40 
people dead and hundreds injured. 

May 21—Former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the leader of 
the Congress party, is killed in a bomb explosion in 
Sriperumbudur, a city southwest of Madras; at least 14 
others are also killed in the blast. The remaining 2 days of 
parliamentary elections are postponed until June 12 and 
15. 

May 23—Sonia Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi's widow, declines a 
Congress party offer to become party president. 

May 27—Law and Justice Minister Subramaniam Swamy 
says the government believes,that Tamil separatists from 
Sri Lanka carried out the bombing that killed Gandhi. 

The Hindu, a daily newspaper, releases photographs of a 
woman approaching Gandhi at the rally just before the 
explosion; she is believed to have detonated a bomb 
wrapped around her waist. 

May 29—The Congress party elects former Foreign Minister 
P. V. Narasimha Rao party president. 


IRAN 

(See also US, Political Scandal) 

May 27—In a speech in Isfahan, President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani says that Iran is interested in increasing 
economic and political cooperation with the West and in 
developing closer ties with its neighbors in the Persian 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; US, Foreign Policy, 
Military) 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, UN; Ethiopia; Lebanon; US, Foreign Policy) 

May 10—Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh 
visits Israel, the 1st Soviet foreign minister to do so since 
Israel's independence in 1948; no significant agreements 
are reached on reopening diplomatic relations, which 
were severed in 1967. 

May 20—Polish Presidént Lech Walesa addresses the Knesset 
and apologizes for Poland’s long history of anti-Semitism; 
Walesa is the 1st Polish leader to visit Israel. 


JAPAN 

May 25—Japanese officials say that negotiations in Beijing to 
establish diplomatic relations with North Korea have 
collapsed; North Korea refused to permit international 
inspection of its nuclear plants or to investigate the 
suspected kidnapping of a Japanese woman by North 
Korean agents in the 1970s. 


KOREA, NORTH 

(See also Japan) 

May 28—The foreign ministry announces that North Korea 
will apply for membership in the UN, reversing its 
opposition to separate membership for North and South 
Korea, which it said would perpetuate the partition of 
Korea. The Soviet Union, long North Korea’s ally, has 
recently indicated that it will no longer veto South Korea’s 
application for UN membership. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

(See also Korea, North) 

May 1—For a 3d day, students protest the fatal police beating 
of a student demonstrator on April 26; there are clashes 
between riot police and some 20,000 protesters; a 2d 
student sets fire to himself to protest police violence. 

May 2—Demonstrations continue in Seoul, Pusan, Kwangju, 
and other cities; a student who set himself on fire on April 
30 dies. 

May 4—In central Seoul, about 10,000 protesters calling on 
President Roh Tae Woo to resign clash with police; about 
60,000 anti-government protesters demonstrate 
throughout the rest of the country. 

May 9—In cities throughout the country, as many as 400,000 
demonstrators demand Roh’s resignation. 

May 10—In an effort to calm anti-government protests, 
Parliament eases South Korea’s strictest national security 
law by reducing penalties for failing to report an 
unauthorized visit or a defection to North Korea. 

A Sth anti-government protester sets himself on fire. 

May 14—The funeral procession for the student beaten to 
death by police on April 26 turns violent after riot police 
try to block the procession; more than 60,000 students and 
workers protest police actions. 

May 22—Prime Minister Ro Ja Bong, who has supported a 

, hard line against violent dissent, resigns. 

May 24—Roh names former Education Minister Chung Won 

Shik prime minister. 
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Kuwait 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; US, Foreign Policy) 

May 27—The government extends martial law, including 
army authority to search and detain suspected 
collaborators with Iraq, for 1 month. 


LEBANON 

May 1—The Lebanese army takes control of the Shuf 
Mountains southeast of Beirut and Christian enclaves 
north and east of Beirut. 

May 2—The Lebanese army removes barricades and opens 
the coastal road linking north and south Lebanon for the 
Ist time since 1975. 

May 16—In Cairo, Farouk Kaddoumi, head of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization’s (PLO’s) political department, 
tells Lebanese Foreign Minister Fares Boueiz that PLO 
guerrillas in Lebanon will not disband or surrender their 
arms. 

May 18—Two Israeli air force jets attack a Shiite Amal militia 
base in southern Lebanon, killing 4 people and injuring 
15; yesterday a Shiite fundamentalist group allied with 
Amal, the Islamic Resistance Movement, claimed 
responsibility for 2 explosions that killed 4 people inside 
Israel’s self-proclaimed security zone in southern 
Lebanon. 

May 22—In Damascus, Lebanese President Elias Hrawi and 
Syrian President Hafez Assad sign a treaty of 
“brotherhood, cooperation, and coordination” that 
provides for the creation of joint governmental 
institutions in defense, the economy, and foreign policy; a 
higher council including the presidents and prime 
ministers of both countries will have the power to make 
binding policy decisions. 

May 27—Parliament ratifies the treaty of “brotherhood” 
signed on May 22 by a vote of 46 to 21. 


Morocco 
(See Intl, UN) 


NEPAL 

May 14—Prime Minister Krishna Prasad Bhattarai resigns; 
King Birendra asks Bhattarai to remain as leader of a 
caretaker government until a new government is 
assembled. 

May 18—Results of the national elections held May 12 give 
the Nepali Congress party (NCP) a slim majority over the 
Communist party; the NCP won 106 of the 205 seats in the 
House of Representatives and the Communist party 70 
seats, 

May 29—The leader of the NCP, Girija Prasad Koirala, 
becomes prime minister after being invited to forma 
government by King Birendra. 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


POLAND 

(See also Israel) 

May 17—Parliament rejects a law strongly supported by the 
Roman Catholic Church that would have banned 
abortions. ° 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 2—President F. W. de Klerk announces that he plans to 
abolish preventive detention and other repressive 
measures authorized by the 1982 Internal Security Act; de 
Klerk also suggests offering Cabinet seats to black leaders 
as a 1st step toward power sharing during the transition 
to black majority rule. 

May 7—De Klerk meets in Johannesburg with Mangosuthu 
Gatsha Buthelezi, the leader of the Inkatha Freedom 
party; de Klerk asks that Zulu supporters lay down their 
traditional spears and other weapons to help curb black 
factional violence. ` 

May 9—After meeting with African National Congress 
(ANC) deputy president Nelson Mandela, de Klerk bans 
the carrying of traditional Zulu weapons, except spears, at 
public events in black townships experiencing unrest; 
Buthelezi has defended the carrying of such arms as an 
expression of Zulu identity. 

May 12—About 1,000 Zulus identified with Inkatha raid a 
squatter settlement in Kagiso, killing at least 27 people 
and injuring 30. 

May 13—A Johannesburg court finds Winnie Mandela, 
Nelson Mandela’s wife, guilty of kidnapping 4 youths in 
Soweto in 1988 and of being an accessory to assault. 

May 14—Winnie Mandela is sentenced to 6 years in prison; 
she is free on bail pending an appeal. 

. May 17—Two bombs explode in Johannesburg, injuring 12 
people; 2 other bombs are found unexploded; no one 
claims responsibility for the bombs. 

May 22—The government adds spears to its list of banned 
traditional weapons. 


Sri LANKA 
(See India) 


SURINAME 
. May 26—Preliminary results from yesterday’s national 
legislative elections show that 2/3 of the vote went to the 
New Front for Democracy and Democratic Alternative 91, 
political groups that favor closer ties with the Netherlands 
and an end to military rule. 


SYRIA 
(See Lebanon; US, Foreign Policy) 


THAILAND 

May 3—Martial law is lifted after it was imposed in February 
when the military ousted the elected government of Prime 
Minister Chatichai Choonhavan. 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, COCOM; Israel; Korea, North; US, Foreign 
Policy; Legislation) 

May 6—The government transfers control of coal mines in 
Siberia to. the Russian republic, satisfying one of the 


demands of the striking coal miners; this is the Ist time 
the central government has transferred control of a major 
industry to a republic. 

Boris Yeltsin, the president of the Russian republic, 
announces an agreement with KGB chief Vladimir 
Kruchkov to forma security and intelligence agency in 
the Russian republic that is independent of the KGB. 

May 15—In the 1st visit to the Soviet Union by a Chinese 
Communist party leader since 1957, General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin meets with Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

May 16—The government announces that 13 of the 15 Soviet 
republics have agreed on an emergency economic plan 
that calls for extensive privatization; Georgia and Estonia 
did not participate in the negotiations. 

May 17—An explosion damages the headquarters of 
Democratic Russia, the leading anti-Communist group in 
Moscow; no one is injured, but thousands of petitions 
supporting Yeltsin’s candidacy for president of the 
Russian republic are destroyed. 

May 20—Parliament approves a law permitting Soviet 
citizens for.the 1st time to travel abroad and emigrate 
freely; approved by a vote of 320 to 37 with 32 
abstentions, the law will go into effect in January 1993. 

May 27—Results from polling yesterday show that Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia, president of the Georgian republic 
legislature, has won the republic's 1st direct presidential 
elections. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 
(See Intl, NATO, Persian Gulf Crisis; US, Foreign Policy) 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

May 4—President George Bush is flown to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital after he experiences shortness of breath while 
jogging at Camp David, Maryland; doctors say he is 
suffering from a heart flutter. 

May 7—The medical team treating President Bush says that 
the irregularities in his heartbeat are caused by an 
overactive thyroid gland; the president was released from 
the hospital yesterday and resumed his normal schedule 
at the White House, wearing a heart monitor. 

May 8—President Bush announces the retirement of Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) director William Webster. 

May 9—President Bush’s doctors say that his overactive 
thyroid condition is the result of Graves’ disease, in which 
the immune system attacks the thyroid gland; treatment 
will involve doses of radioactive iodine solution and other 
medications. 

May 14—President Bush nominates deputy national security 
adviser Robert Gates as director of the CIA; Gates was 
nominated for the post in 1987 by President Ronald 
Reagan but withdrew his name after some senators 
criticized his actions during the Iran-contra affair. 


. May 25—The Department of Health and Human Services 


reverses a policy it announced in January that would have 
allowed entry into the US of foreign nationals infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), which 
leads to AIDS (acquired immune deficiency. syndrome). 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Paris Club, Persian Gulf Crisis; Ethiopia) 

May 7—After meeting in Kuwait City with the Kuwaiti 
Crown Prince and prime minister, Sheik Saad al-Abdullah 
al-Sabah, Defense Secretary Dick Cheney says that a 
combat brigade of 3,700 US soldiers will remain in Kuwait 
for several months. l 

May 9—Returning from a trip to Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait 
and the 4 other Gulf states, Cheney tells reporters that he 
has reached an agreement with Gulf leaders to store US 
military equipment in their countries and to hold joint 
Arab-US military exercises. 

May 12—Syrian President Hafez Assad rejects a compromise 
plan for Middle East peace talks presented by Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d on Baker’s 4th trip to the region 
since the end of the Persian Gulf war; Baker proposed that 
a regional peace conference be periodically reconvened to 
monitor progress in separate talks between Israel and 
Arab states and Israel and the Palestinians, and that the 
UN be granted “observer” status at such a conference. 

May 15—In Jerusalem, Israel rejects Baker’s compromise 
proposals for Middle East peace talks. 

May 20—At a White House news conference with German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, President Bush says that the US 
opposes the lifting of UN trade sanctions against Iraq 
while Iraqi President Saddam Hussein remains in power. 

May 23—President Bush announces the appointment of 
General Colin Powell to a 2d 2-year term as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

May 27—In a commencement speech at Yale University, 
President Bush announces that he will extend China’s 
“most favored nation” trading status for 1 year, effective 
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immediately. 

May 29—In a commencement speech at the US Air Force 
Academy, President Bush announces a proposal to ban 
poison gas, strictly limit biological weapons, and 
eventually eliminate nuclear and ballistic weapons from 
the Middle East; he proposes that the world’s 5 largest 
arms suppliers—the US, the Soviet Union, China, France, 
and Britain—meet next month to begin formulating 
guidelines on sales of conventional arms. 

May 31—Defense Secretary Cheney says that the US is 
storing matériel in Israel for use in any future regional 
conflict; yesterday he announced that the US would give 
Israel 10 used F-15 fighter-bombers, 


Labor and Industry 

May 3—Alaska governor Walter Hickel and the Exxon 
Corporation formally withdraw from a $1.1-billion 
agreement reached last month to settle civil lawsuits 
arising from the 1989 Exxon Valdez oil spill; yesterday the 
Alaska House of Representatives voted to reject the 
agreement. 

May 20—The Securities and Exchange Commission approves 
the New York Stock Exchange’s plan to hold 2 extended 
daily trading sessions beginning June 13; trading of 
individual stocks will be extended 1 hour, to 5 P.M., and 
“baskets” of at least 15 securities worth $1 million or more 
may be traded until 5:15 P.M. 


Legislation 

May 8—Voting 239 to 186, the House passes the Brady bill, 
which mandates a 7-day waiting period for handgun 
purchases during which police may run background 
checks on the purchaser. 

May 15—The Senate passes, by a vote of 70 to 28, a resolution 
calling on President Bush to approve an additional $1.5 
billion in loan guarantees for grain purchases by the 
Soviet Union. f 

May 22—Voting 268 to 161, the House passes a $291-billion 
defense budget authorization for 1992; the total 
authorized is similar to the amount requested by the Bush 
administration but the bill would end the B-2 Stealth 
bomber program and cut $3.2 billion from the Strategic 
Defense Initiative; the bill would also allow female pilots 
to fly combat missions. 

May 23—Voting 231 to 192, the House defeats a resolution 
that would have canceled an automatic 2-year renewal on 
June 1 of the Bush administration’s authority to negotiate 
trade agreements and to submit them to Congress with no 
amendments allowed; Congress would have to simply 
approve or reject a trade agreement submitted under this 
so-called fast-track authority. 


Military 

(See also Intl, NATO) 

May 19—The New York Times reports the results of 2 Army 
investigations into the February 25 Iraqi Scud missile 
attack during the Persian Gulf war that killed 28 US 
troops; the Army concluded that a computer failure 
rendered a Patriot anti-missile system’s radar inoperative, 
so that a Patriot missile was never fired to intercept the 
Iraqi missile. 
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Political Scandal 

May 3—President Bush denies charges published in the April 
15 New York Times that he may have been present at secret 
meetings in Paris in July and October 1980 between 
Ronald Reagan-George Bush presidential campaign 
officials and representatives of the Iranian government. 


Supreme Court 

May 13—The Court rules, 5 to 4, that people arrested without 
a warrant may be held for 48 hours while a judge 
determines whether there was probable cause for the 
arrest; many states already meet this standard. 

May 20—In a 7-2 decision, the Court rules that states may 
under some circumstances limit the presentation at rape 
trials of evidence of previous sexual relations between an 
accuser and the accused. 

May 23—The Court, in a 5-4 decision, upholds Department 
of Health and Human Services regulations that prohibit 
employees at the 4,500-federally funded family planning 
clinics from discussing abortion with patients as a 
possible family planning option. 

May 28—The Court lets stand a 1990 federal appeals court 
ruling ordering prosecutors to re-examine witnesses who 
appeared at former marine Lieutenant Colonel Oliver 
North’s criminal trial to determine if they were biased 
against him after hearing his testimony before Congress 
on the Iran-contra affair. 


May 30—The Court rules, 6 to 3, that police officers who have 
probable cause to believe that a closed container ina 
motor vehicle holds drugs or other contraband may 
examine it without a warrant whether or not they have 
reason to search the vehicle. 


WESTERN SAHARA 
(See Intl, UN) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 3—Croatian and Serbian leaders give conflicting 
accounts of a firefight that began May 1 between Serbian 
villagers and Croatian police in Borovo Selo; more than a 

- dozen people were killed in the fighting. 

May 7—The Yugoslav army puts its forces on combat alert; 
the federal presidency ends a 2d day of talks to resolve 
continuing ethnic clashes between Croatians and Serbs. 

May 9—The members of the collective federal presidency 
agree to disarm ethnically based paramilitary units; the 
army will collect illegally owned weapons. 

May 15—Borisav Jovic, the Serbian representative and 
outgoing leader of the collective federal presidency, votes 
against the installation of the Croatian representative, 
Stipe Mesic, as his successor; this leaves Yugoslavia 
without a head of state or commander of its armed forces. 

May 19—In a referendum in Croatia, more than 94% of voters 
support Croatian independence. 

May 29—Croatia declares itself an independent state. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Arms Control 
(See France; South Africa) 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

(CSCE) 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

June 19—At a meeting of the 35-nation organization in Berlin, 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl says that “all Western 
countries” must aid the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries in their transition to free-market 
economies. , 


Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) 

June 28—At a ceremony in Budapest, representatives of the 9 
member countries—Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, 
and Vietnam—sign an agreement formally dissolving the 
CMEA trading bloc, which was established by the Soviet 
Union in 1949. * 


European Community (EC) 
(See Poland; US, Foreign Policy; Yugoslavia) 


Group of Seven 

June 23—After a meeting in London of the finance ministers 
of the world’s 7 leading industrialized countries, US 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady says that the group has 
agreed to offer the Soviet Union associate membership in 


the International Monetary Fund (IMF); the Soviet Union 
would not be eligible for loans, but would receive 
technical assistance from the IMF. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
(See Intl, UN; Korea, North) 


- International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


(World Bank) 
June 12—In Warsaw the bank announces that it will lend 
$680 million to Poland. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

June 14—Meeting in Vienna, representatives of NATO and of 
the Warsaw Pact approve a US-Soviet compromise to end 
a dispute over the classification of 933 Soviet armored 
vehicles and other issues that had blocked US acceptance 
of the Conventional Forces in Europe arms-limitation 
treaty signed in Paris last November; the treaty will be 
sent to the US Senate for ratification. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) - 

June 4—OPEC oil ministers elect Venezuela’s minister of 
energy and mines, Celestino Armas, president of the 
organization. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Israel) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 

June 1—The 7th and last Kurdish refugee camp in Turkey 
closes; according to figures released today by the US 
military, only 49,250 of the 450,000 Kurdish refugees who 
6 weeks ago were living in camps near the Turkish—Iraqi 
border remain there. 

June 4—The US Defense Department issues the 1st official 
figures on Iraqi military casualties in the Persian Gulf war, 
estimating that 100,000 Iraqi troops were killed, 300,000 
were wounded, and 150,000 deserted; it says that the error 
factor for its figures is “50% or higher.” 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Morocco; Yugoslavia) 

June 16—In Florence, Italy, some 8,000 scientists and other 
participants gather for the Seventh International Meeting 
on AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syndrome), 
cosponsored by the World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the International AIDS Society; WHO has estimated 
that 10 million people worldwide have been infected with 
the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), which causes 
AIDS; it predicts that 40 million people will carry the 
virus by the year 2000 and that a growing proportion of 

_ those cases will occur in Africa and Asia. 

June 28—Iraqi soldiers at a military compound in Fallujah 
deny entrance to inspectors led by David Kay of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and then fire 
over inspectors’ heads as they are photographing a truck 
convoy suspected of transporting calutrons, devices used 
to produce enriched uranium. A similar incident occurred 
at the Abu Gharaib army barracks north of Baghdad on 
June 23. 

The Security Council unanimously orders Iraq to allow 
UN weapons inspectors to examine suspicious equipment 
immediately and warns of possible “serious conse- 
quences” for Iraq’s “flagrant violations” of the Persian 
Gulf cease-fire. 

Iraq's Information Ministry reports that President 
Saddam Hussein has ordered Iraqi officials to provide free 
access to UN inspectors searching for nuclear materials. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See Intl, NATO) 


ALBANIA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

June 4—The Communist government of Prime Minister Fatos 
Nano resigns. 

June 5—President Ramiz Alia appoints economist Ylli Bufi 
prime minister; he will lead a nonpartisan caretaker 
government until elections are held. 

June 12—Parliament approves a “government of national 
salvation”; Bufi is retained as prime minister in Albania’s 
Ist non-Communist Cabinet since 1945. 

Albania’s Communist party, the Party of Labor, 
changes its name to the Socialist party. 


ALGERIA 
June 4—At least 7 people are reported killed after police open 
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fire on a protest by supporters of the fundamentalist 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS); FIS supporters are 
demanding that direct presidential elections be held at the 
same time as Algeria’s 1st parliamentary elections, which 
are scheduled for June 27. 

June 5—The army is ordered into Algiers to restore order 
after 12 days of demonstrations. President Chadli 
Benjedid dismisses the government of Prime Minister 
Mouloud Hamrouche, declares a state of emergency, and 
postpones parliamentary elections; former Foreign 
Minister Sid Ahmed Ghozali is named prime minister. 

June 7—FIS leaders agree to end their protests if Benjedid 
promises to hold presidential elections within 6 months; 
Ghozali says that the elections will be held. 

June 18—Ghozali selects a new Cabinet and creates a 
ministry of human rights. 

June 25—Defying emergency regulations banning protests, 
FIS supporters clash with security forces in Algiers and 3 
other towns after police try to remove Islamic signs on 
several government buildings; 34 people are wounded. 


ANGOLA 
(See US, Legislation) 


BANGLADESH 

June 12—After a 4-month trial before a special court, General 
H. M. Ershad is sentenced to 10 years in prison for illegal 
weapons possession; Ershad, who resigned as president in 
December, says the weapons found at his house were gifts 
from foreign governments. 


BULGARIA 
(See Intl, CMEA; US, Administration) 


CAMBODIA 

June 24—The government and the 3 guerrilla factions 
battling it agree to stop receiving weapons imports and to 
formalize the cease-fire they finished negotiating 
yesterday. 


CHILE 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CHINA 

June 3—The official New China News Agency reports that 
Jiang Qing, the widow of Chairman Mao Zedong, 
committed suicide on May 14; in 1980 she was sentenced 
to life in prison for her role as leader of the Gang of Four, 
which imposed radical political policies from the early 
1970s until Mao’s death in 1976. 

June 4—Despite threats of arrest and a large police presence, 
about 2 dozen students at Beijing University peacefully 
mark the 2d anniversary of the Tiananmen Square 
massacre. 


COLOMBIA 

June 19—Pablo Escobar Gaviria, the leader of the Medellin 
cocaine cartel, surrenders to Colombian authorities after 
the assembly revising the Colombian constitution bans 
the extradition of citizens wanted abroad for crimes; 
Escobar is wanted in the US on 10 counts of drug 
trafficking and murder. 
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CUBA 
(See Intl, CMEA) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(See also Intl, CMEA; US, Administration) 

June 25—Lieutenant General Rudolf Duchacek of the 
Czechoslovak army and Lieutenant General Eduard ; 
Vorobyov, commander of Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia, 
sign a protocol in Prague formally ending the Soviet 
occupation of the country. 


ETHIOPIA 

June 1—Meles Zanawi, the leader of the Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front, says that his interim 
government will promote free enterprise and a peaceful 
transition to democracy. 


FRANCE 


June 3—President Francois Mitterrand announces that France 
will sign the 1968 Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 


GERMANY 

(See also Intl, CSCE; Poland) 

June 20—By a vote of 337 to 320, Parliament agrees to move 
the seat of the federal government from Bonn, where it 
has been since 1949, to Berlin, Germany’s historic capital. 


HUNGARY 
(See Int], CMEA) 


INDIA 

June 15—In Punjab state, Sikh gunmen kill 78 passengers in 
attacks on 2 trains. ` 

June 17—Results of the final 2 days of voting for the national 
parliament, held June 12 and 15, show that the Congress 
party won about 240 of the 511 seats contested, falling 
short of a majority; the Bharatiya Janata party won 125 
seats; Congress will form a minority government. 

June 20—The Congress party chooses its president, P. V. 
Narasimha Rao, as prime minister. 

June 21—Rao announces a 14-member Cabinet that includes 
5 supporters of Rajiv Gandhi, the Congress party leader 
and fọrmer prime minister who was assassinated on May 
21. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN) 

June 29—Kurdish leaders reject an autonomy deal offered by 
the government and ask for the renegotiation of several 
points, including the government’s demands that it 
control Kirkuk and that the ruling Baath party remain 
“predominant.” 


ISRAEL 

(See also Lebanon) 

June 21—Kamel Tabanja, an Arab from the occupied West 
Bank town of Ramallah, announces the formation of the 
Palestinian National party; this is the 1st Palestinian 
political party not affiliated with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO); Tabanja says that his party supports 
the establishment of a Palestinian state on the West Bank 


and Gaza Strip and favors only nonviolent opposition to 
Israeli occupation of the territories. 


JAPAN 

June 20—The New York Times reports that the Nomura 
Securities Company, the world’s largest securities house, 
paid investors to compensate them for their losses in the 
1989 stock market crash; Nomura had allegedly given the 

` investors guarantees that they would not suffer financially 

if they bought their stocks through Nomura; Nomura 
denies the charges. 

June 21—Nomura officials admit that the company 
improperly paid some of its biggest clients about $122 
million in compensation for their losses. 


JORDAN 

June 9—King Hussein and political leaders sign a charter to 
restore multiparty democracy; political parties were 
banned 34 years ago. 

June 18—Senior officials report that the king has dismissed 
the Cabinet and asked Foreign Minister Taher Masri to 
form a new government; Masri, the Ist Palestinian in 20 
years to be named prime minister, favors a negotiated 
settlement with Israel. 


KOREA, NORTH 

June 8—The International Atomic Energy Agency reports 
that North Korea has said it will allow international 
inspection of its nuclear installations, including the 
Yongbyon plant, which the US suspects may be used to 
produce nuclear weapons. 

June 24—In Panmunjom, South Korea, US Senator Robert 
Smith (R-N.H.) announces that the US and North Korea . 
have agreed on a procedure for the return of the remains 
of US troops listed as missing in action during the Korean 
War; North Korea releases the remains of 11 of the more 
than 8,000 troops still missing. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also Korea, North) 


June 1—In Seoul and Pusan, tens of thousands of 


demonstrators demand the resignation of President Roh 
Tae Woo and the withdrawal of US troops from South 
Korea. ’ 


Kuwait 

June 2—The emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, says that 
parliamentary elections will be held in October 1992. 

June 3—Approximately 1,000 Kuwaitis stage the 1st public 
protest since the end of the Persian Gulf war; they call for 
more rapid democratization and an end to martial law. 

June 26—Martial law expires. 

The trials of suspected collaborators with Iraqi 
occupation forces end; the prime minister, Crown Prince 
Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah, commutes the death sentences 
imposed on 29 people convicted during the trials to life in 
prison. 


LIBERIA 

June 30—Charles Taylor, leader of the National Patriotic 
Front, and Amos Sawyer, the interim president, agree to 
enforce a cease-fire in Liberia’s civil war; Liberia has been 


partitioned into 2 zones: the capital, Monrovia, ruled by 
Sawyer, and the rest of the country, under Taylor’s 
control. f 


LEBANON ' 

June 3—Israeli air force jets stage a 2d day of attackson 
Palestinian and Lebanese guerrilla bases east of Sidon in 
southern Lebanon; in today’s raid 7 people are killed and. 
36 injured. 


MONGOLIA 
(See Intl, CMEA; US, Administration) 


Morocco | 

June 29—UN officials in Geneva announce that Morocco and 
Polisario Front guerrillas have accepted a September 6 
date for a permanent cease-fire that will end their 15-year 
conflict over the territory of Western Sahara. 


PHILIPPINES : 

June 15—The government orders the evacuation of 
thousands of people within 25 miles of Mount Pinatubo 
after a week of earthquakes and the spewing of ash from 
the long-dormant volcano; US forces evacuate Clark Air 
Base, which is 10 miles east of the volcano. 

June 16—The US Defense Department orders the evacuation 
to the US of 20,000 American military-personnel, their 
families, and civilian employees from Clark Air Base and 
the Subic Bay Naval Station; Clark Air Base, which has 
been buried under a layer of volcanic ash from 6 to 12 
inches deep, is considered unusable. 

June 21—The last group of US military personnel and 
dependents leaves the Philippines. 


POLAND 

(See also Intl, CMEA, World Bank) 

June 11—President Lech Walesa asks Parliament to change 

’ the constitution to allow the Cabinet to reform economic 
laws by decree for 1 year; Parliament has failed to pass 
more than 24 pieces of economic reform legislation 
pending since January. 

June 17—Polish Prime Minister Jan Krzysztof Bielecki an 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl sign a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation in Bonn; the treaty commits 
Germany to helping Poland gain membership in the EC. - 

June 27—The government announces plans to privatize 25% 
of state-owned industry within 6 months and to give 
every adult citizen a share. 


ROMANIA. 
(See Intl, CMEA) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

June 5—Parliament repeals the Land Acts of 1913 and 1936, 
which reserved 87% of South Africa’s land for whites, and 
the Group Areas Act, which restricted where people could 
live according to their race; the repeal takes effect June 30. 

June 17—Parliament repeals the 1950 Population Registration 
Act, which classified all South Africans at birth by race; 
this is the remaining law of those that formed the legal 
foundation for apartheid. 

June 21—Parliament votes to end preventive detention, to 
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limit detention for interrogation, and to repeal some 
Provisions of the 1982 Internal Security Act, including 
those allowing house arrest and the banning of 
individuals. 

June 27—South African Foreign Minister Roelof Botha 
announces that South Africa will sign the 1968 Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty; Botha confirms that South Africa 
has the “capacity” to develop a nuclear bomb but denies 
that it has ever tested one. 


SRI LANKA 

June 13—Villagers report that government troops killed more 
than 150 Tamils near Batticaloa after 3 soldiers were killed 
in a land mine explosion yesterday; the army is 
predominantly Sinhalese. 

June 21—Military officials say that a bomb attack at the army 
command center in Colombo killed as many as 60 people, 
including 20 civilians; they blame Tamil guerrillas for the 
attack. 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


UNION OF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, CSCE, CMEA, Group of Seven, NATO; 
Czechoslovakia; US, Administration, Foreign Policy) 

June 5—Delivering his Nobel Peace Prize lecture in Oslo, 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, the 1990 recipient of the 
prize, says “if perestroika fails, the prospect of entering a 
new peaceful period . . . will vanish, at least for the 
foreseeable future.” 

June 13—Boris Yeltsin wins the election for president of the 
Russian republic, held yesterday, with about 60% of the 
vote; he becomes Russia’s 1st popularly elected president. 

June 26—Soviet troops claiming to have found prohibited 
weapons raid Lithuania’s telephone center in Vilnius, 
cutting off all communications; the troops depart after 2 
hours. 

June 28—240 delegates at a Tatar congress in Simferopol 
declare sovereignty over Crimea (now under the 
jurisdiction of the Ukrainian republic) and establish a 41- 
member governing body; Tatars were deported from the 
region, which they consider their homeland, by Josef 
Stalin in 1944. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

June 4—Defense Secretary Tom King says the British army 
will be reduced more than 20% by the mid-1990s in an 
attempt to cut defense costs; the all-volunteer army 
currently numbers about 150,000 soldiers. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Gee also Intl, Group of Seven) 

June 3—President George Bush grants the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Mongolia a waiver of a 
provision of the 1974 Jackson—Vanik amendment that 
requires that countries receiving US trade concessions 
allow free emigration; the Soviet Union may now obtain 
the $1.5 billion in US agricultural loan guarantees. 

June 26—In an appearance before the Senate Banking 
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Committee, Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady formally 
requests $80 billion to finance the savings and loan 
industry bailout into 1992. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
June Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross National Product -2.8% $4.12 trillion 
Revised annual rate for Ist 
quarter 1991 


2d consecutive monthly decline 


Merchandise Trade Deficit +4.5% 
April 


$4.8 billion 


Consumer Price Index- +0.3% 135.6 points 


May 


Leading Economic Indicators +0.8% 
May 


143.1 points 


Unemployment +0.3% 6.9% 
May {8.64 million) 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Depariment reports; news reports. 





Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, NATO; Colombia; Korea, North) 

June 20—Boris Yeltsin, president of the Russian republic, 
meets with President Bush at the White House. 

June 21—In Belgrade, Secretary of State James Baker 3d tells 
Yugoslav President Ante Markovic that he should 
consider granting limited autonomy to Yugoslavia’s 
republics. Baker meets individually with the leaders of the 
6 republics, telling the presidents of Slovenia and Croatia 
that the US and the EC will not recognize their states or 
provide them with economic assistance if they break away 
from Yugoslavia. 

June 22—In Tirana’s main square, 300,000 Albanians greet 
Baker, the 1st US official to visit Albania; Baker promises 
$6 million in powdered milk and medical aid. 

June 26—Treasury officials announce that the US will sign an 
accord tomorrow forgiving $16 million in Chilean debt; 
this is the 1st debt reduction under the Bush administra- 
tion’s Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. 


Legislation 

June 5—The House of Representatives passes, 273 to 158, a 
civil rights bill more favorable to job discrimination 
plaintiffs and less favorable to the employers charged 
than the administration’s bill; the House bill allows - 
compensatory and limited punitive damages, and 
prohibits “race-norming,” or the upward adjustment of 
test scores for minorities. 

June 11—The House votes to provide $20 million in 
nonmilitary aid to the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA); UNITA’s 16-year civil 
war against the Angolan government ended after an 
accord was signed by the government and UNITA in May. 


June 28—Voting 67 to 32, the Senate approves a compromise 
version of the Brady bill, passed on May 8 by the House, 
that would establish a 5-day waiting period for handgun 
purchases and would impose penalties on states for not 
checking whether potential purchasers have criminal 
records. - 


Military 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf.Crisis; Philippines) 

June 14—In US district court in Alexandria, Virginia, Melvyn 
Paisley, an assistant secretary of the Navy from 1981 to 
1987, pleads guilty to conspiracy and bribery charges 
resulting from a 4-year investigation into the selling of 
Pentagon information to military contractors; 41 
individuals and 5 corporations have so far pleaded guilty 
in the case. 


Politics 

June 20—House Majority Whip William Gray 3d (D-Pa.) 
resigns to become president of the United Negro College 
Fund. l 


Science and Technology 

June 5—The space shuttle Columbia lifts off from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, on a 9-day mission; the 7-member 
crew will examine the effects of weightlessness on people, 
rats, and jellyfish. 


Supreme Court 

June 13—Overturning a decision by a US appeals court in St. 
Louis, the Court rules, 8 to 1, that Chapter 11 of the federal 
Bankruptcy Code, which allows corporations to 
reorganize while continuing to operate, also applies to _ 
individual debtors. 

June 17—In a 5-4 decision, the Court rules that poor 
conditions in prisons do not violate the 8th Amendment’s 
prohibition against cruel and unusual punishment unless 
prison administrators have acted with “deliberate 
indifference” to fundamental needs. 

June 20-—In two 6-3 decisions on lawsuits brought by black 
and Hispanic voters in Texas and Louisiana courts, the 
Court says that the Federal Voting Rights Act applies to 
elections for judges. 

June 21—Upholding an Indiana public-indecency law, the 
Court rules, 5 to 4, that states may ban nude erotic 
dancing; the Court says that incidental limitation of the 
First Amendment right to free expression is justified in the 
interest of “preserving order and morality.” 

June 24—In a 6-3 decision, the Court rules that inmates in 
state prisons who fail to meet state courts’ procedural 
requirements forfeit in almost all cases the right to file in 
US court a petition for a writ of habeas corpus challenging 
the constitutionality of their conviction or sentence; the 
decision overturns a 1963 Supreme Court ruling. 

June 27—Justice Thurgood Marshall, who joined the Court in: 
1967, announces that he will retire after his successor is 
confirmed by the Senate; Marshall is the only African- 
American to have served on the Supreme Court. 

In a 6-3 decision overturning its rulings in a 1987 and a 
~ 1989 case, the Court says that in the sentencing phase of a 
capital trial, withholding evidence about a murder 
victim’s character and the effect of the killing on the 


victim’s family “unfairly weighted the scales” in favor of 
the defendant. 

' The Court upholds, 5 to 4, a Michigan law imposing a 
mandatory sentence of life in prison without parole for 
certain nonviolent first offenses, including possession of a 
large amount of cocaine. 

The Court ends its 1990-1991 term. 


VENEZUELA ` 
(See Intl, OPEC) 


VIETNAM 

(See also Intl, CMEA) 

June 24—At the opening of the Vietnamese Communist 
party's party congress, Secretary General Nguyen Van .’ 
Linh says the party does not intend to relinquish its 
monopoly on power but will continue to liberalize the 
economy; Linh says he will retire at the end of th 
congress. ; me 

June 27—The Communist party elects Do Muoi its new 
secretary general; in his Ist news conference as party 
leader he says he will continue economic reforms and’ 
asks for international assistance to develop Vietnam’s 
economy; Nguyen Co Thach retires as foreign minister; 
his successor is not named. - 


WESTERN SAHARA 


(See Morocco) `: 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

June 25—The Slovenian and Croatian republic parliaments 
pass declarations of independence that will lead to their 
secession from Yugoslavia if their demands for a looser 
federation of the republics are not satisfied; the leaders of 
both Slovenia and Croatia say that they are still willing to 
negotiate. The federal Parliament in Belgrade asks the 
army to intervene to prevent the secessions. 

June 26—Federal army units in Slovenia fail to oust 
republican militia occupying key border positions. 

June 27—Slovenian Defense Minister Janez Jansa says, 

-. “Slovenia is at war”; he reports that federal army troops 
and Slovenian militia have clashed in at least 20 locations 
and that more than 100 people have been killed or injured. 

June 28—After several hours of federal army attacks on 
military and civilian targets in Slovenia, federal Prime 
Minister Ante Markovic declares a cease-fire; the cease- 
fire is later accepted by Milan Kucan, Slovenia’s president, 
effective immediately. Kucan asks the UN Security 
Council to discuss the situation. 

June 29—Under an accord negotiated with 3 EC foreign 
ministers, Slovenia and Croatia agree to suspend their 
declarations of independence for 3 months and Slovenia 
agrees to allow Stipe Mesic to assume the federal 
presidency, in exchange for the withdrawal of federal 
troops. 

Fighting continues in Slovenia. | 


JULY -1991 


INTERNATIONAL 
Arms Control 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


European Community (EC) . - 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

July 19—At the Hague, EC leaders and Japanese Prime . 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu sign an accord on political and 
trade cooperation promising “equitable access” to each 
other’s markets. 


Group of Seven 

July 17—In London, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
meets with the heads of state of the world’s 7 major 
industrial countries—Britain, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the US—to discuss Gorbachev's plans 
for future reform in the Soviet Union. At a press 
conference with Gorbachev afterward, British Prime 
Minister John Major announces a 6-point proposal that 
offers the Soviet Union limited membership in the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) - 
and technical assistance. 


Ibero-American Summit Conference 

July 18—In Guadalajara, Mexico, leaders from 21 Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking countries hold their 1st 
summit; Cuban President Fidel Castro says that the US 


and other powers “have brought poverty” to Latin 

America; he asks members of the group for economic 

aid. f 

July 20—At the conference, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Venezuela announce an agreement to create a free-trade 
zone by January 1992. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank) 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


` (See Intl, Group of Seven) 


International Olympic Committee 

July 9—The International Olympic Committee lifts its 21-year 
ban on South African participation in the Olympic Games 
in recognition of the South African government's efforts to 
end apartheid. 


` Palestine Liberation Organization 


(See Israel; Lebanon) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Cambodia; Iraq) 

July 2—North Korea applies for full UN membership. 

July 12—The Security Council unanimously orders Iraq to 
comply by July 25 with terms of the Persian Gulf war 
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cease-fire agreement requiring full disclosure of Iraqi 
nuclear, chemical, biological, and ballistic weapons sites, 
programs, and material. 

July 17—After 10 days of inspections, UN investigators . , 
conclude that Iraqi plants had produced no weapons- 
grade uranium before being largely demolished by 
coalition bombing during the Persian Gulf war. 

July 18—Jaafar Dhia Jaafar, deputy chairman of the Iraqi 
Atomic Energy Commission, certifies to the UN that Iraq 
has revealed all its nuclear activities and sites. 

July 30—Rolf Ekeus, the head of the UN commission 

“overseeing the destruction of Iraq’s nonconventional and 
ballistic weapons capabilities, reports to the Security 
Council that his inspectors have found more than 4 times 
the number of chemical shells and warheads and the 
amount of raw material for chemical arms that Iraq had 
declared it held April 18. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 

July 1—Soviet Vice President Gennadi Yanayev signs an 
agreement with the leaders of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania to formally-end military 
cooperation between their countries; the six parliaments 
must ratify the agreement, after which the Warsaw Pact, 


established by the Soviet Union in 1955, will cease to exist. 


Asu DHABI 
(See US, Labor and Industry) 


ALGERIA oe 

July 1—Reuters reports that security forces responding to 
violent fundamentalist protests moved tanks into Algiers 
yesterday and arrested Abassi Madani, the leader of the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS); Madani had threatened a 
holy war unless President Chadli Benjedid lifted the state 
of siege imposed on June 5. ; 

The military charges Madani and his deputy, Ali 

Belhadj, with “armed conspiracy against the state.” 

July 16—The army announces that tomorrow it will lift the 
curfew imposed in much of Algeria in early June. 


BULGARIA 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


CAMBODIA | 

July 17—After 2 days of talks in Beijing, the four factions 
battling for control of Cambodia agree to share a seat at 
the UN now held by the Khmer Rouge. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, who will lead the UN delegation, is 
unanimously elected president of the Supreme National 
Council, which will act as Cambodia’s transitional 
government. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


CHINA 
(See UK, Hong Kong; US, Legislation) 


COLOMBIA 


(See also Intl, Ibero-American Summit Conference) 
July 3—The Medellin cocaine cartel says it is ending its 


terrorist campaign against the government and 
“dismantling its military organization” because of the 
new ban on extraditing to the US those accused of drug- 
related offenses. 


CUBA 


(See Intl, Ibero-American Summit Conference) 


CYPRUS 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


EGYPT 
(See US, Foreign Policy). 


ETHIOPIA 

July 3—Delegates from the 3 guerrilla groups that overthrew 
the government of Mengistu Haile Mariam in May agree 
on the structure of an interim government at a meeting in 
Addis Ababa. . 

July 4—The delegates agree to grant Eritrea the right to hold 
an internationally supervised referendum on 
independence. 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Group of Seven; Iraq; UK, Great Britain; US, 
Foreign Policy) ` 


GERMANY 
(See Intl, Group of Seven) 


GREECE 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


Hani 

July 30—At the end ofa 21 -hour trial, Roger Lafontant, the 
former leader of the Tontons Macoute paramilitary force, 
is convicted of trying to overthrow. the government in 
January and is sentenced to life in prison. 


HUNGARY 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

July 11—Under pressure from the UN, Iraqi forces withdraw 
from marshlands in southern Iraq, allowing several 
thousand Shiite Muslim refugees hiding there to return to 
their homes. ore 

July 12—The US Defense Department announces in Wash- 
ington, D.C., that the remaining 3,300 Western coalition 
troops in northern Iraq will withdraw by July 15; a rapid 
deployment force of 2,500 troops from the US, Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Turkey will be stationed 
in Silopi, Turkey, to protect Kurds in northern Iraq. 

July 19—Massoud Barzani, leader of the Kurdistan 
Democratic party, says that more than 100 people have 
been killed or injured in a clash between Kurdish ` 
guerrillas and Iraqi troops in northern Iraq. 

Kurdish and Iraqi officials agree to end the fighting. 


ISRAEL 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

July 18—Judge Ezra Kama announces the results of a 9- 
month investigation of a clash between Palestinians and 
police at the al-Aksa mosque in Jerusalem last October; 
he says the police, not the Palestinians, were the provo- 
cateurs; police killed at least 17 Palestinians who were 
protesting an attempt by Jewish radicals to lay a 
cornerstone for the Third Temple at the mosque site on 
the Temple Mount. 

July 24—Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir says that Israel will 
not attend a US-arranged peace conference if Palestinians 
from East Jerusalem or with any connection to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) attend. 


ITALY 
(See Intl, Group of Seven; Iraq) 


JAPAN 

(See also Intl, EC, Group of Seven) 

July 8Finance Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto announces 
sanctions against Nomura and 3 other securities firms for 
improperly compensating some of their clients for stock 
market losses; the firms must “restrain” trading on behalf 
of their largest customers for 4 days. 

July 9—The 4 securities houses say their payments to 
investors totaled nearly $863 million, almost 3 times the 
amount previously reported. 


JORDAN 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

July 7—King Hussein orders the end of most provisions of 
martial law, which was imposed after the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. 


Korea, NORTH 
(See Intl, UN) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

- July 1—Army units and Palestinian guerrillas clash east of 
Sidon; the Palestinians are refusing to meet the govern- 
ment’s July 1 deadline for relinquishing control of the area. 

July 2—The government says it has routed Palestinian 
guerrillas in southern Lebanon and reestablished 
government control in and around Sidon. 

July 5—Reports in Beirut newspapers say that Al Fatah, the 
main branch of the PLO, will ship its heavy artillery out of 
the country after giving up its last bases in southern 
Lebanon today, and that the Popular Front for the - 
Liberation of Palestine and the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine will relocate their bases to 
Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley; the Lebanese government asks 
the PLO to withdraw several thousand guerrillas from 
Palestinian refugee camps in the south. 

July 7—At a village near Sidon, the Lebanese army disarms 
the Fatah Revolutionary Council, a radical Palestinian’ 
faction led by Abu Nidal. _ l 
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LUXEMBOURG 
(See US, Labor and Industry) 


MADAGASCAR 

July 28—After 7 weeks of pro-democracy protests, President 
Didier Ratsiraka says he will dissolve the Cabinet and 
begin talks with members of the political opposition; he 
offers to hold a referendum on a new constitution by the 
end of the year. 

July 30—The government releases Albert Zafy, an opposition 
politician who has proclaimed himself prime minister, 
from a week in custody; more than 100,000 people gather 
to greet him in the main square in Antananarivo, the 
capital. 

Ratsiraka rejects demonstrators’ demands that he 
resign; he offers to form a coalition government with 
Opposition leaders. 


MAURITANIA 

July 26—In accordance with an agreement to create 
multiparty democracy by the end of the year, the 
government legalizes opposition political parties (except 
for Islamic political parties) and grants press freedom. 


Mexico 
(See Intl, Ibero-American Summit Conference; USSR) 


NAMIBIA 
(See South Africa) 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Iraq) 


PAKISTAN 

July 5—The state government of Kashmir dismisses its prime 
minister, Mumtaz Hussain Rathore; the national 
government announces his arrest on charges that he 
“committed illegal and unconstitutional acts.” Rathore 
said he had annulled the results of elections held in June 
and ordered new elections to be held in September 
because the government of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
had rigged the elections to defeat his party. 

July 6—Sardar Mohammed Ashraf is sworn in as prime 
minister of Kashmir. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


POLAND 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


ROMANIA 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

(See also Intl, International Olympic Committee; US, Foreign 
Policy) 

July 2—For the 1st time in 30 years, the African National 
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Congress (ANC) convenes a full conference in South 
Africa; at the meeting, held in Durban, ANC deputy 
president Nelson Mandela advises against lifting 
economic sanctions against South Africa. 

July 4—-Oliver Tambo, the ANC’s president, is appointed to 
the newly created post of national chairman of the ANC. 

July 5—The ANC elects a new senior leadership, including 
Nelson Mandela as president, Cyril Ramaphosa as 
secretary general, and Walter Sisulu as deputy president. 

July 16—Winnie Mandela, the wife of Nelson Mandela, wins 
permission to appeal her conviction in May on 
kidnapping and assault charges. 

July 19—The government admits it secretly paid for 2 
political rallies held in 1989 and 1990 by the Inkatha 
Freedom party; President F. W. de Klerk says the 
channeling of funds to Inkatha was cut off in March 1990. 

July 21—Foreign Minister Roelof Botha takes responsibility 
for the payments for Inkatha rallies, which totaled nearly 
$100,000; Botha discloses that the government made other 
payments to Inkatha and an Inkatha-sponsored labor 
union, the United Workers Union; Inkatha leader 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi denies any knowledge of 
covert government funds deposited in Inkatha’s bank 
accounts. 

At the annual congress of the Inkatha Freedom party, 
held in Ulundi, Buthelezi is reelected party president. 
July 25—Botha admits that the government gave more than 
$35 million to 7 political parties in Namibia before its 
independence in 1990 in order to undermine electoral 
support for the South-West Africa People’s Organization 

(SWAPO). 

July 26—Law and Order Minister Adriaan Vlok admits that 
the government secretly paid the United Workers Union 
about $525,000 over 6 years. l 

July 29—De Klerk demotes Vlok and Defense Minister 
Magnus Malan to civilian portfolios, effective August 30. 


SPAIN 
(See UK, Great Britain) 


SRI LANKA 

July 19—The government reports that more than 600 Tamil 
rebels and 78 government troops have been killed in 9 
days of fighting for control of the area surrounding the 
Elephant Pass military base in northern Sri Lanka. 


SWITZERLAND 
(See UK, Great Britain) 


SYRIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


TURKEY 
(See Iraq; US, Foreign Policy) 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven, Warsaw Pact; US, Foreign 

Policy) 

July 1—Former Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze and 
other prominent citizens including Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
an economic adviser to President Mikhail Gorbachev, and 
the mayors of Moscow and Leningrad announce the 


formation of a new political party, the Movement.of - 
Democratic Reforms. E ee 

_ Workers in the Russian republic register for unemploy 
ment benefits under the 1st such program in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies approves, 303 to 14, 

a law permitting individuals, including foreigners, to buy 
industrial enterprises. 

July 4—In Moscow, Gorbachev and Mexican President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari sign an agreement on economic 
cooperation. a 

In his letter of resignation from the Communist party 
published today by the Interfax news agency, 
Shevardnadze accuses the party of carrying out witch 
hunts against members who dissent from party doctrine. 

July 10—Boris Yeltsin is sworn in as president of the Russian 
republic. _ 

July 20—Yeltsin issues a decree that effectively bans 
Communist party organizations from operating in 
workplaces or republic government offices, and bars party 
cells in republic KGB, police, and military organizations. 


_ July 24—After meeting with representatives of the Soviet 


republics, Gorbachev announces that 9 of the 15 republics 
have agreed to a draft union treaty that decentralizes 
power but leaves unresolved the issue of tax sharing. 

July 26—The Central Committee of the Communist party 
agrees to a revised party charter Gorbachev proposed 
yesterday; the charter supports free-market economic 
reforms, recognizes freedom of religion, and dilutes 
reliance on Marxist-Leninist ideology; Gorbachev has 
asked for a full party congress in November to vote on the 
proposal. 

July 30—Yeltsin turns down Gorbachev's invitation to join 
him in a meeting with US President George Bush; 
Nursultan Nazarayey, the president of Kazakhstan and 
the only other republic president to be invited, accepts. 
Yeltsin later meets with the US president privately. 

July 31—In Medininkai, Lithuania, unidentified assailants 
attack a customs post near the border, killing 6 Lithuanian 
border guards and injuring 2; the Soviet government has 
declared the customs posts illegal. En : 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain ` : 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven; Iraq; UK, Hong Kong) 

July 5—Robin Leigh-Pemberton, the governor of the Bank of 
England, announces that financial regulators in Britain, 
Luxembourg, the Cayman Islands, Spain, Switzerland, 
France, and the US have seized control of most of the 
assets of the Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCI) because of extensive fraud; the bank, the majority 
of whose stock is owned by the ruling family and other 
officials of Abu Dhabi, is headquartered in London; in 
1990 bank officials were convicted of money laundering 
in the US. 


Hong Kong 

July 4—After an 18-month-long dispute, China and Great 
Britain announce agreement on a plan to build a new, $16- 
billion airport complex in Hong Kong. Britain agrees to 
consult with China on all major related decisions and to 
guarantee that Hong Kong will have at least $3.2 billion in 


reserves when the territory is returned to China in 1997; 
China will be allowed to approve any loans exceeding 
$641 million taken out by the present Hong Kong 
government that are to be repaid after 1997, 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

(See also US, Labor and Industry) 

July 1—President George Bush nominates Clarence Thomas, 
a conservative judge on the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, to replace retiring Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall. 

July 10—President Bush announces that he will nominate 
Alan Greenspan to a second 4-year term as Federal 
Reserve Board chairman. 

July 15—Commerce Secretary Robert Mosbacher announces 
that he will not adjust 1990 census figures; the Census 
Bureau has determined that it missed counting about 5 
million people. 

July 30—In US district court in Washington, D.C., Cuban 
exile Virgilio Paz Romero pleads guilty to conspiring to 
assassinate Orlando Letelier, the former Chilean 
ambassador to the US who was killed by a bomb in 

_ Washington, D.C., in 1976. 


Foreign Policy . 

(See also Intl, Group of Seven; Colombia; Irag; Israel; USSR) 

July 2—South Korean President Roh Tae Woo meets with 
President Bush at the White House. 

July 10—President Bush announces that he has signed an 
executive order lifting US sanctions against South Africa 
that were imposed by the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986; he says South Africa has met the law’s 5 
conditions for ending apartheid. 

July 14—President Bush meets in Paris with French President 
Frangois Mitterrand; the 2 leaders threaten to use military 
force against Iraq if it continues to develop nuclear 
weapons or oppresses ethnic minorities. 

July 17—In Manila negotiators announce a new 10-year US . 
lease with the Philippines on the Subic Bay Naval Station 
for $203 million annually; the US says it will not renew its 
lease on Clark Air Base, which was heavily damaged by 
volcanic ash from Mount Pinatubo. 

July 18—In Damascus, Secretary of State James Baker 3d 

"announces at a news conference with Syrian Foreign 
Minister Farouk al-Sharaa that Syria has agreed to 
participate in a Middle East peace conference sponsored 
by the US and the Soviet Union. The conference would 
break up into direct bilateral talks between Israel and 
Syria, Israel and Lebanon, and Israel and a 
Palestinian-Jordanian delegation. 

, Ina speech to the Greek Parliament, President Bush 
pledges that the US will help settle the dispute with 
Turkey over Cyprus; about 29,000 Turkish troops occupy 
the self-proclaimed Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. 

July 19—After meeting in Alexandria, Egypt, with Baker, 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak says that if Israel 
stops building settlements in the Israeli-occupied 
territories, the 20 other Arab League countries should 
suspend their economic boycott of Israel and companies 
that deal with Israel that has been in effect since 1948; 
Egypt has not participated in the boycott since 1979. 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
July Reports 
Change from 
previous period Total 
Gross National Product +0.4% $4.13 trillion 
2d quarter 1991 
Merchandise Trade Deficit +1.5% $4.6 billion 
May 
Consumer Price Index +0.2% 136 points 
June 
Unemployment +0.1% 7% 
June (8.7 million) 
New foreign direct 
investment in US -52.6% $37.2 billion 
1990 
Leading Economic Indicators i 
April +0.3% 141.8 points 
Revised figures 
May +0.8% 142.9 points 
Revised figures 
June +0,5% 143.6 points 








Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 


July 20—After discussions in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, between 
Baker and King Fahd, the Saudi government says it will 
suspend the boycott against Israel if Israel ceases ex- 
panding settlements in the occupied territories. 

President Bush meets in Ankara with Turkish 
President Turgut Ozal and pledges aid for Turkey’s 
military modernization in return for Turkish support 
during the Persian Gulf war. 

July 21—At a news conference with Baker in Amman, King 
Hussein of Jordan says Jordan is ready to attend a Middle 
East peace conference; he says Jordan will lift its boycott 
of Israel if Israel stops building settlements in the 
occupied territories. 

July 30—In Moscow for a summit meeting with Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, President Bush announces 
that he will ask Congress to grant the Soviet Union most- 
favored-nation trade status. 

July 31—At the Kremlin, Presidents Bush and Gorbachev 
sign the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), the 1st 
accord to reduce Soviet-American long-range nuclear 
arsenals. The treaty cuts the number of US nuclear 
warheads that can reach the Soviet Union by approxi- 
mately 25%, and the number of comparable Soviet 
weapons by more than 35%, to about the level they were 
when START talks began in 1982. Verification procedures 
will include on-site spot inspections at weapons sites; the 
treaty expires in 15 years, and may be extended for 
subsequent 5-year periods. 

At a joint press conference after the signing, President 
Bush says that he and Gorbachev will work to convene a 
Middle East peace conference in October. 
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Labor and Industry 

(See also UK, Great Britain) 

July 15—Chemical and Manufacturers Hanover banks 
announce plans to merge, creating the second-largest US 
bank, with assets of $135.5 billion. 

. July 29—After a two-and-a-half-year investigation by his 

office, Manhattan District Attorney Robert Morgenthau 

announces the indictment of the Bank of Credit and 

Commerce International (BCCI), incorporated in 

Luxembourg and Abu Dhabi, on 12 counts of money 

laundering, fraud amounting to as much as $5 billion, and 

theft; he also accuses the bank of paying bribes and 
kickbacks to public officials in the US. 

The Federal Reserve Board orders a $200-million fine 
against BCC] for violations of US banking law. 


Legislation 

July 11—The Senate passes, 71 to 26, an anti-crime bill that 
would make committing some violent and drug-related 
crimes while in possession of a gun federal offenses; the 
bill would allow the death sentence for 51 additional 
crimes, restrict prisoners’ rights to file habeas corpus 
petitions in federal court, and establish a 5-day waiting 
period for handgun purchases. 

July 17—In a voice vote, the Senate overturns federal 
regulations prohibiting staff in federally funded family ` 
planning clinics from giving patients information on 
abortion; on June 26, the House, voting 315 to 74, passed a 
similar measure as part of an appropriations bill. 

The Senate votes, 53 to 45, to raise senators’ annual 
salaries $23,200, to $125,100, and to prohibit them from 
accepting money for speaking engagements. 

July 18—The Senate votes unanimously in favor of a bill that 
orders states to. require testing of health care workers for 
the virus that causes AIDS (acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome) or face the loss of federal funds for health care; 
the Senate also passes, 81 to 18, a bill requiring harsh 
criminal penalties for infected doctors who fail to inform 
patients of their condition when they perform invasive 
procedures, 

July 23—Voting 55 to 44, the Senate passes a bill that would 
allow President Bush’s one-year renewal of most-favored- 
nation trading status for China but would set conditions 
for renewal in 1992. On July 10, the House passed 2 
mutually exclusive bills on the issue: voting 223 to 204, it 

. adopted a binding resolution canceling the presidential 
renewal, and by a 313-112 vote, it approved the extension 
but called for presidential certification that China had 

. improved its human rights record and was not exporting 
ballistic missile technology before the status could be 
renewed next year. 

July 30—The House approves, 364 to 60, the recommen- 
dations of the Defense Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission to shut 25 major military facilities and reduce 
or consolidate 48 others; it also votes, 411 to 14, to give the 
commission power to close bases overseas. 

July 31—In a voice vote on an amendment to the 1992 
military budget bill, the Senate passes a measure that 
would overturn the law that prohibits female pilots from 
flying combat missions; last month the House approved 
similar legislation. 


Military 
(See Iraq) 


Political Scandal 

July 9—In documents submitted today to US district court in 
Washington, D.C., Alan Fiers, Jr., former director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) Central America Task 
Force, admits that he told 3 of his CIA superiors about the 
diversion to Nicaraguan rebels of money from illegal arms 
sales to Iran several months before the information 
became public on November 25, 1986, and that he was 
told by one of his superiors to lie in congressional 
testimony about knowledge of the diversion. 


VENEZUELA 


(See Intl, Ibero-American Summit Conference) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 1—Ante Markovic, the federal prime minister, and Lojze 
Peterle, the Slovenian prime minister, announce that the 
Yugoslav army has been ordered to return to its barracks; 
Markovic says the army acted on its own on June 29 when 
it ordered Slovenian leaders to give up control of 
Slovenia's borders. 

Stipe Mesic is installed as leader of the rotating federal 
presidency. 

July 2—Slovenian republic forces clash with the Yugoslav 
army in Ljubljana; about 12 members of the army are 
reported killed. 

The Slovenian republic government accepts a cease- 
fire offered by Mesic, but the army chief of staff, General 
Blagoje Adzic, says “a truce is no longer possible.” 

Army troops kill 7 and injure 7 in Zagreb, Croatia, as 
they fire on a crowd trying to block a tank convoy leaving 
its barracks. 

July 5—One day after unsuccessfully demanding the return 
of control over international border posts, the federal 
government says Slovenia may retain control if it agrees 
to hand over customs revenues. 

July 7—On Brioni, an island in the Adriatic, federal 
government leaders and representatives of the 6 republics 
agree to a cease-fire mediated by 3 European Community 
foreign ministers and the return of federal army troops 
and local militia to their barracks; republic forces will staff 
international border posts on behalf of the federal 
government. Slovenia and Croatia agree to suspend steps 
toward independence for 3 months. 

July 8—Slovenia refuses to send its representative to Belgrade 
to participate in the federal presidency and says it is 
withdrawing its deputies from the national Parliament. 

July 18—The federal presidency announces that it is ordering 
all federal army units to withdraw from Slovenia; the 
withdrawal is to be completed in 3 months. 

July 22—In eastern Croatia, 20 people are reported killed in 
fighting between Croatians and Serbs. 

July 27—Police in Croatia report that as many as 28 people 
were killed in 2 days of fighting between Serbs and 
Croatians in Glina. 

July 31—After 2 weeks of secret talks with Serbian leaders, 
Croatian officials offer a peace plan giving Serbs in 
Croatia greater local autonomy, greater representation in 
the republic parliament, and authority over local police. I 


‘CURRENT HISTORY 


l The August coup attempt and its fallout have altered the Soviet Union’s political 
i landscape. However, amid the euphoria surrounding Baltic independence and the 
! demise of the Communist party stand the dangers of civil war and a military 
i response. “[W]e need to remember what Gorbachev said in his speech to the 
' Russian parliament [after the coup attempt]: Three planeloads of airborne troops 
are enough to overthrow any Soviet government. On the surface, it was a statement - 
| of thanks to the commander of the troops for not supporting the coup. It was also an 
i apparent warning about the future. No country’s military will permit bloody disin- 
l tegration if it has the ability to stop it, and the Soviet military...is willing to initiate 
the bloodshed to stop the disintegration. “ 






ay O\) \a\ e 
BIBA Assessing the Coup 
O BY JERRY F. HOUGH 


its aftermath surprised everyone. Those of us 

who thought that the traditional hard-liners 
were too weak to stage a coup were surprised that they 
dared. Those who correctly predicted a right-wing coup 
by the military and the KGB were surprised by the 
impotence and sheer incompetence of the latter. 
(Indeed, the level of incompetence was a surprise to 
everyone.) And those who thought that a coup would 
give way to rule by a democratic Boris Yeltsin, the pop- 
ularly elected president of the Russian republic, were 
deeply disturbed by his authoritarian actions and his 
threats to invade other republics in the days after the 
coup failed. 

It will be a long time before the simplest facts about 
the events of August are clear. Given the strong attrac- 
tion Soviet citizens have for conspiracy theories, no 
explanation will ever be entirely satisfactory, and the 
number of theories will outpace those on the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. We cannot do more 
now than begin to sort out some of the main issues sur- 
rounding the coup attempt and its aftermath. 


T he August coup attempt in the Soviet Union and 


WHOSE COUP WAS IT? 

From the moment the coup was televised, it 
appeared most peculiar. First, it was odd that it could 
be seen on television—that satellite connections had not 


JERRY F. HOuGH is professor of political science and director of the 
Center on East-West Trade, Investment, and Communications at Duke 
University. He is also a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. 


been cut, and that Soviet television stations and news- 
papers had not been seized. But, even more peculiar, 
why had the radicals not been arrested in the dawn 
hours before the tanks rolled (President Mikhail 
Gorbachev had been under house arrest at his dacha in 
the Crimea since 5:00 P.M. the previous evening), and 
why were tanks meandering through the streets of 
Moscow, which otherwise seemed rather normal? 

Another oddity. One of the coup leaders, KGB chair- 
man Vladimir Kryuchkov, had served with General 
Secretary Yuri Andropov in the Hungarian embassy in 
1956 when Soviet forces crushed the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. He was head of Soviet foreign intelligence when 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski efficiently imposed martial 
law in Poland in 1981 (beginning with the arrest of the 
leaders of the Solidarity trade union). Moreover, from 
his years heading foreign intelligence, he should have 
known something about how successful coups are 
organized in Africa and Latin America. What in 
heaven's name was going through his mind? 

But perhaps the coup attempt was not what it 
seemed to be on the surface. Perhaps the eight members 
of the “State of Emergency Committee” never intended 
to do more than introduce some order and the kind of 
partial reform found in Janos Kadar’s Hungary (signifi- 
cant reform in agriculture and public services, but rela- 
tively little in industry), together with a smoothly 
functioning federal system. This would not be surpris- 
ing, since Soviet conservatives have not been as reac- 
tionary as the radicals have claimed. It is a long way on 
the political spectrum from complete reaction to com- 
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plete adoption of a Western political and economic sys- 
tem, and the coup leaders may have been somewhat 
closer to the political center than it appeared. They may 
have seen themselves as sufficiently centrist to maintain 
control easily. Á 

The hard-liners apparently timed their coup to pre- 
cede the signing of the union treaty but to follow the 
summit between President George Bush and 
Gorbachev and the signing of the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START). They proclaimed their 
acceptance of treaties with Germany and agreements 
on conventional arms control, which suggests that they 
‘were not very disturbed by Gorbachev's foreign policy. 
(The coup leaders certainly would have been foolish to 
give up the fruits of Gorbachev's policy when the price 
in Germany and Eastern Europe had already been irre- 
vocably paid.) Perhaps they thought that if they 
allowed the media to remain relatively free and caused 
little bloodshed then the West would be willing to 
establish relations with them. Maybe they even thought 
they could persuade Gorbachev or Yeltsin to head a 
new regime (At a press conference during the coup, 
Vice President Gennadi Yanayev, the formal leader of 
the coup attempt, suggested that Gorbachev could 
return once he had recovered from his “illness.”) 

But if so, a hundred questions follow, none of which 
has an easy or particularly credible answer. In general, 
it was a dumb coup attempt conducted by some rather 
lackluster people who did not think two or three moves 
ahead and who did not present the Soviet people with a 
minimally attractive program. They promised little 
more than law and order, yet could not even organize 
an orderly takeover of the government. 

The coup’s implausibility has fueled conspiracy the- 
ories, but these theories make less sense than straight- 
forward explanations. Surely the men now in jail—or 
dead—would not have risked their positions and free- 
dom in order to serve as sacrificial lambs for someone 
like Gorbachev or Yeltsin, as some have speculated. 
And neither Gorbachev nor Yeltsin would have dared 
enter into a conspiracy that would have left them vul- 
nerable to blackmail or exposure. 


WHY DID THE COUP FAIL? 

If the coup was as foolish as it appeared, then the 
question is not why it failed, but rather why it failed so 
quickly. This, however, is a question that must be con- 
sidered carefully. If we misjudge what happened the 
week of the coup attempt, we may profoundly misun- 
derstand the strength of the various Soviet actors. 

The media gave the American public an extremely 
misleading impression of the coup. American television 
cameras happened to be in the one place where dra- 


1The Washington Post, August 18, 1991. 


matic events were unfolding—the Russian parlia- 
ment—and Americans saw the coup and its collapse 
from that camera angle. Moreover, because of the loca- 
tion of the camera, the American public became prison- 
ers of the “spin” that the radicals at the parliament put 
on the news. It also helped that events moved accord- 
ing to the script of a television miniseries: the length 
was about right and the good guys won because of peo- 
ple power and its representative, Boris Yeltsin. 

But televised reality had only the most marginal 
relationship to the truth. The Russian public did not 
support Yeltsin’s call for a general strike and, as even 
the American television correspondents noted, the 
demonstrations in Moscow and Leningrad against the 
coup were pitifully small. It would have been a simple 
task for troops to seize Yeltsin and his supporters hold- 
ing out in the Russian parliament. Three planeloads of 
airborne troops, as Gorbachev later pointedly said, 
would have been enough. 

The decisive factor in the failure of the coup was a 
division in the military. As Stephen Meyer, director of 
Soviet security studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology told The Washington Post, “most of [the mili- 
tary commanders] sat it out. The truth is, if the army 
had played in any serious way, they would still be in 
control.” 

The divisions in the military were to some extent 
based on personal or factional conflicts. A commentator 
on Russian radio noted on July 8 that the leaders of the 
Ministry of Defense constituted a “clan...made up of 
Far Easterners. They are all connected by friendships 
formed in the Far East. Its members are Marshal 
[Dimitri] Yazov, Army General [Valentin] Varennikov, 
Army General [Konstantin] Kochetov, Army General 
[Petr] Lushev, and Army General [Mikhail] Moiseyev.” 
Other members of the military leadership clearly could 
have felt left out. 

But to a far greater degree the divisions in the mili- 
tary were generational and based on fundamental dif- 
ferences about the national interests of the Soviet Union 
and the prerequisites for stability. Much of the early 
American analysis referred to the takeover as a 
Brezhnevite-Pinochet military coup, but that descrip- 
tion had to be wrong because President Leonid 
Brezhnev and Chilean General Augusto Pinochet car- 
ried out totally different programs: Brezhnev opposed 
the market and integration with the world economy, 
while Pinochet ruthlessly suppressed political oppo- 
nents of the market in order to introduce radical marke- 
tization in Chile and fully integrate the country’s 
economy into the world economy. 

The Soviet Union does have a Brezhnevite mili- 
tary—a military that looks to the past—which is repre- 
sented by men like Defense Minister Yazov. But the 
Soviet Union also has a Pinochet-like military—a mili- 
tary that looks to the future—which is represented by 


_ the new minister of defense, Yevgeny Shaposhnikov. 
- Unlike in 1917, the Soviet military did not dissolve in 
this coup. Instead, the military of the future defeated 
the military of the past. Anyone who forgets this is 
likely to be surprised by the course of future events. 


THE MILITARY OF THE PAST 

The more traditional members of the Soviet military, 
who tend to be older, look to the past. For centuries, 
Russia had to contend with threatening powers to the 
west. The Teutonic Knights in the thirteenth century, 
the Swedes, the Lithuanians, the Poles, N apoleon, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler—all had put Russia in grave 
danger. As a result the Russian military’s attention 
focused on a secure border with Europe. 

Yazov and Gorbachev's top military adviser, 
Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev (who committed suicide 
the week after the coup), had been 18-year-olds when 
the Soviet Union was invaded by Germany in 1941, and 
had served as officers at the front. KGB chairman 
Kryuchkov, who was 17 in 1941, spent the war engaged 
in political work in the defense industry. From the point 
of view of these traditional members of the military, 
Gorbachev had given up the gains of World War II. He 
had permitted the reunification of Germany and aban- 
doned the buffer zone in Eastern Europe. He had sur- 
rendered and even betrayed third world allies such as 
Iraq and Ethiopia. If Soviet geostrategic interests were 
the same as they had been in the past, then the coup 
leaders were justified in saying that Gorbachev was a 
traitor. 

In addition, those who looked to the past remem- 
bered that the Soviet Union had been stable for 
decades, with a “social contract” that gave the Soviet 
people job security, subsidized prices, income egalitari- 
anism, and law and order. When Gorbachev allowed 
greater freedom and democracy, the result was instabil- 
ity and chaos. The military of the past concluded that in 
staging a coup, it could suppress democracy, and the 
public would support it. When Vice President Yanayev 
was asked if he were not a commander without troops, 
he answered, “the people demand that elementary 
order in the country be established.” Yanayev was quite 
right, but the question was what kind of order they 
demanded, and from whom. 


THE MILITARY OF THE FUTURE 
AND MAINTAINING STABILITY 

Yanayev forgot that in revolutionary times “the peo- 
ple” comprise more than one group. Revolutions are 
always made by young men between the ages of 15 and 
22, since they are the only group that will stand up to 
tanks and troops. Revolutions fail, however, if the army 
continues to fire at demonstrators. But if the young men 
in the army—who are also in their teens and early 
twenties—strongly sympathize with those in the 
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` streets, they may not fire on them. If so, the army will 


dissolve almost immediately, as it did in 1917. 

There are no absolute rules on the behavior of troops 
in revolutions, but there are tendencies. In general, tal- 
ented, intelligent, and ambitious young men are more 
dangerous than youths without ability or ambition. 
One of the reasons Communist regimes remained sta- 
ble for so many decades is that their political and eco- 
nomic program was attractive to the largest group of 
upwardly mobile youth in the early stages of industrial- 
ization—the mass of peasants moving to the city, who 
were frightened by the insecurity. of their new life and 
hostile to the secular and Westernizing elite they - 
encountered. 

The new Soviet military understands that industrial- 
ization fundamentally changes social structure. As the 
number of peasants in a country declines, the largest 
group of talented, upwardly mobile youth are urban 
workers who want to become part of the middle class. 
This is what is happening in the Soviet Union today. 
Polls show that those under 35 have strongly supported 
economic reform, while those over 55 have greatly 
feared it. Ambitious Soviet citizens in their teens and 
twenties want to open their own businesses and have 
the chance to become rich. This is also true of young 
military draftees, who will return to civilian life in a 
year or two. 

If the coup leaders had proclaimed a Pinochet-like 
policy of suppressing political unrest that interfered 
with economic reform, then the military of the future ` 
might well have supported them. But when the coup 
leaders spoke as if they were supporting the old social 
contract that benefited older workers, the new military 
must have felt that, sooner or later, major demonstra- 
tions would occur that the soldiers could not be trusted 
to suppress. Memories of Romania in 1989 no doubt 
began to haunt them. 

Those generals who looked to the past saw a deterio- 
rating Soviet position with respect to a potential threat 
from Europe. But when younger generals looked seri- 
ously at the future, they saw a world in which the 
Soviet Union’s geostrategic interests had changed. The 
postwar world had seen the end of the historic conflicts 
between England, France, and Germany, and the cre- 
ation of a “common European home”—what the 
United States called the Atlantic community—from the 
Elbe River to California. Six hundred million Europeans 
had learned to live together in peace. 

To an extent that the United States has not appreci- 
ated, this development fundamentally changed Soviet 
geostrategic interests. For the first time in centuries, 
Russia no longer faced a threat from Europe. But his- 
tory has not ended. Any thinking person knows that 
China and India, each with a population of around one 
billion and each industrializing rapidly, will become 
superpowers sometime in the twenty-first century. Both 
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border the Soviet Union, and China has large territorial 
claims on the Soviet Union. If a ruler like the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini or Saddam Hussein came to power 
in China or India, or even in countries like Pakistan and 
Indonesia, the Soviet Union would feel threatened. 
Given the enormous economic, ethnic, political, and 
social problems in Asia, no one should be confident that 
the twenty-first century will proceed smoothly in that 
part of the world. 

In this new situation, Soviet geostrategic interests 
and future defense programs are clear-cut. The Soviet 
Union must deemphasize the weapons of the twentieth 
century such as tanks and artillery, and reform its elec- 
tronics and computer industries so it can develop 
twenty-first-century weaponry like smart bombs, 
strategic defense, and other high-technology arms. 

Since Soviet autarky created a protectionism that 
sapped the country’s technological vitality, integration 
into the world economy is indispensable for the trans- 
formation of high-technology industries. This was 
impossible if the West still feared the Soviet Union. In 
addition, if the country’s future threats were China and 
India with their huge populations, then the Soviet 
Union with only 300 million people needed allies. An 
alliance with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was the right move for any Soviet military commander 
looking to the twenty-first century, since that would 
create a defense community of one billion people, 
stretching—in the words of United States Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d—”from Vladivostok to 
Vancouver.” 

Even one of the apparent supporters of the coup, the 
head of the Soviet General Staff, General Moiseyev, 
went on American television in 1989 and again in 1991 
to endorse the Soviet Union’s return to its World War II 
relationship with the United States. Both the chairman 
of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1989, 
Admiral William Crowe, and the present chairman, 
General Colin Powell, were convinced of Moiseyev’s 
sincerity. 

As Stephen Meyer has noted, Defense Minister 
Shaposhnikov, who is 49 years old and who became 
commander of the air force only in July 1990, has been 
very vocal about the need for economic reform and a 
market economy. His opposition to the coup surely 
shows that he understood its success would have dis- 
rupted integration into the world economy and alliance 
with the West. 





?Remarks made by Yeltsin during a televised “town meeting” 
call-in program that also included Gorbachev. Excerpts are in 
The New York Times, September 7, 1991. 

3Indeed, Tiraspol shut off supplies to the rest of Moldavia to 
protest the arrest of a Russian deputy to the Moldavian legisla- 
ture. 


THE SECOND COUP ATTEMPT 

If the hard-line coup attempt was puzzling, then the 
events of the subsequent two weeks seemed downright 
surrealistic. Shortly before the coup attempt, Yeltsin 
had apparently adopted a more cooperative posture 
toward Gorbachev, and during the three days the hard- 
liners were in power he stated that he was fighting for 
Gorbachev's restoration as president. Then in the week 
after the end of the coup Yeltsin seemed absolutely 
determined to reinforce the fears of those who saw a 
fascist side to him. The leader of the Russian republic 
acted as if he thought he were in a position to force 
Gorbachev from power in the short run; indeed, he 
later told ABC newsman Ted Koppel that he believed 
Gorbachev could not remain president.2 

After his return to Moscow, Gorbachev—only two 
days out of a harrowing house arrest—paid Yeltsin the 
honor of a visit to his provincial parliament in order to 
thank him for his support during the coup. Yeltsin, 
however, behaved in the most insulting, boorish man- 
ner imaginable. He interrupted and hectored. He shook 
his finger at Gorbachev, forcing him to read aloud on 
television an informal (and perhaps inaccurate) report 
about the first post-coup Cabinet session. 

Yeltsin suggested that he had the right to select the 
country’s prime minister, defense minister, police min- 
isters, and those who would hold other ministerial 
posts. He demanded before the television cameras that 
Gorbachev recognize his decrees during the coup, 
including those giving the Russian republic control of 
all military units (presumably including those manning 
nuclear weapons) in the Russian republic! (While 
Yeltsin was insisting on this, his foreign policy adviser, 
Georgi Arbatov, could be seen in the audience shaking 
his head negatively.) More remarkably, without con- 
sulting his legislature, Yeltsin issued unconstitutional 
decrees to outlaw the Communist party in the republic 
and to close several Communist party newspapers, 
including Pravda —dramatically signing the decrees in 
Gorbachev's presence on live television. 

The flow of unconstitutional decrees from the 
Russian republic continued, as did the high-handed 
and illegal harassment of political opponents. When the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan joined the string of republics 
that had declared their independence in the days after 
the coup attempt, Yeltsin’s official spokesman stated 
that if the two seceded, Russia would seize the huge, 
predominantly Russian-speaking areas of those 
republics. This was a threat that had immense implica- 
tions, especially for the small republics. The city of 
Narva in Estonia is nearly 95 percent Russian, and 
Kokhtla-Yarve approximately 80 percent; the 
Lithuanian port of Klaiped is 70 percent Russian; and 
key cities in Moldavia such as Tiraspol are predomi- 
nantly Russian and Ukrainian.3 Even Riga, the capital 
of Latvia, is only 36 percent Latvian. 


Former Yeltsin supporters, such as Anatoly Sobchak, 
the mayor of Leningrad, and Serge Stankevich, the 
deputy mayor of Moscow, warned against Yeltsin’s 
excesses. Intellectuals backed away in fright from the 
Russian president, and the republics that declared inde- 
pendence did so partly in response to Yeltsin’s actions. 
But as the republics came to understand that a close 
relationship with each other was going to be necessary 
for some time, they turned to Gorbachev and the need 
for a fairly strong central government to counterbalance 
the Russian republiė 

The session of the Congress of People’s Deputies 
held during the first week of September was seriously 
misunderstood. On the surface its decisions gave 
power to the republics, but in fact power flowed to 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Power was vested in a new Soviet 
State Council composed of the Soviet Union’s president 
and the leaders of the union republics. The formal 
recognition of Baltic independence that same week left 
12 republics, 6 of which were Muslim republics, fully 
under Gorbachev’s control (the 6, which include 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and the 4 Central Asian 
tepublics, dislike Yeltsin, who has publicly adopted a 
scornful and even racist attitude toward them). 

The decisions of the council are mandatory, and its 
work is “directed” by the president. The same is true of 
an Interrepublic Economic Council that will coordinate 
the economy. A reconstituted Supreme Soviet will leave 
Yeltsin even weaker than he was before the coup. The 
new transitional government was, in the words of one 
deputy, “a presidential putsch” by Gorbachev. Of 
course, if decrees from the transitional government are 
not followed, then they mean nothing. But how can 
Yeltsin continue his war of laws with winter and eco- 
nomic hardship coming and with foreign investment 
dependent on legal order?4 

The most likely explanation for the flow of events in 
August and early September is that Gorbachev, for all 
ais miscalculations (especially about Defense Minister 
Yazov), correctly understands the values and interests 
of the military of the future. The explanation for the 
defeat of the first coup—the resistance of the military of 
the future—is also the explanation for the defeat of the 
Yeltsin coup. The military of the future does not want a 
oreakup of the Soviet Union, especially if it means that 
the values of populism or even fascism are dominant. 


[HE BREAKUP OF THE UNION? 
Soviet nationality policy under Gorbachev has been 


4Decrees from the center will encounter greater problems in 
he Ukraine, but in the short run Ukrainian leaders will face the 
same problems that may constrain Yeltsin. 

5For a fuller discussion of this point, see Jerry F. Hough, “The 
Politics of Successful Economic Reform,” Soviet Economy, vol. 5, 
10. 1 (January-March 1989). 
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extremely difficult to understand. An examination of 
how it has developed must begin with decisions that 
Gorbachev made in 1988. Celebrations commemorating 
the 1,000th anniversary of the introduction of 
Christianity into Russia were scheduled for the summer 
of that year, and Gorbachev wanted Pope John Paul II 
to attend the ceremonies in Moscow. The pope was 
willing to make the trip, but insisted on visiting 
Catholic Lithuania. Gorbachev refused, clearly fearing 
that the pope’s visit would destabilize the Baltic republic. 

In July, Gorbachev allowed the Baltic republics to 
form non-Communist parties, to discuss openly the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact (the treaty that annexed the Baltics to 
the Soviet Union in 1940), and to hold free elections, 
which gave politicians every incentive to let extremism 
guide their speech. Some observers think Gorbachev 
was surprised that extremism emerged, but his behav- 
ior in his negotiations with the pope does not suggest 
this. Some think that if Gorbachev had made sufficient 
concessions to the Baltics he could have solved all his 
problems there, but this analysis neglects both the 
inevitable tendency of revolutions to radicalize and the 
impossibility of giving the republics real independence 
without the most thorough economic reform, which 
would take years to introduce. 

Most analysts have not understood two other major 
political problems Gorbachev has faced. First, more 
than 60 percent of the Russian people have attained 
high school or more advanced educations—well above 
the level at which people demand democracy. 
Traditionally the Communist party had legitimized 
itself with the argument that it was holding the country 
together, and clearly Mikhail Gorbachev was deter- 
mined to associate himself with national unity in order 
to maintain support during the difficult economic times 
to come. 

Second, the general secretary was elected and could 
be removed by the Central Committee of .the 
Communist party—a body of some 300 of the country’s 
top central and regional officials. The Central 
Committee had removed Nikita Khrushchev as general 
secretary in 1964, and Brezhnev had been extremely 
accommodating to the top elite in an apparent effort to 
preclude Central Committee action. If Gorbachev 
wanted to introduce revolutionary reforms that 
involved a major turnover of officials, he had a poten- 
tial problem with the Central Committee’s power to 
remove him. 

A great deal’ of Gorbachev's policy in the republics 
was shaped by these two factors. Gorbachev had to 
transfer his base of power from the Central Committee 
to a state post (that is, the presidency), and he needed 
unrest in the non-Russian areas to rally Russians 
around himself as the guarantor of national unity5 

In retrospect, the Soviet leader’s one major mistake 
was his decision to create a new union treaty instead of 
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simply reworking the constitution. A top official 
involved in the decision said in an interview in 1990 
that it was assumed that Russia, the Ukraine, and 
Byelorussia would go along with a union teaty and that 
the smaller republics would pose no problem. Then, he 
said in despair, Russia and the Ukraine started to pos- 
ture, which opened a can of worms. 

Even now we must be careful in judging what is 
happening. The union republics have had ministries of 
foreign affairs since 1944, and they officially were so 
sovereign that the Ukraine and Byelorussia were admit- 
ted to the United Nations in 1945 under memberships 
separate from the Soviet Union’s. The union treaty was 
always based on the assumption that the republics were 
independent enough to enter into a treaty; hence the 
declarations of independence that the republics have 
made only create the conditions that the union treaty 
always assumed. 

Much is now said about the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union and the establishment of a confederation. 
Yet if there is a central army, a common foreign policy, a 
common market and currency, a single federal reserve, 
and other common institutions, then there are only two 
things lacking for a genuine federation: a reliable source 
` of central financing and a supreme court to protect indi- 
vidual freedom from majorities in the republics. 

The ethnic diversity of the republics must be kept in 
mind in discussing the country’s possible disintegra- 
tion. If Estonia can have self-determination, why not 
the Russian cities of Narva and Kokhtla-Yarve in north- 
ern Estonia? These two cities had already threatened to 
declare independence before the coup. Lithuania has 
denounced the Hitler-Stalin Pact as a crime, yet the pact 
gave it the predominantly Polish city of Vilno (now 


Vilnius) and surrounding rural areas. Tiraspol is just 
one of the Russian-Ukrainian cities in Moldavia that 
have threatened to secede, as have the Bulgarian and 
Gagauz areas. . 

When the Russian republic and Lithuania signed a 
treaty recently, Russians in Lithuania retained the right 
to remain Russian citizens, with the implied right to 
Russian protection. When Yeltsin threatened to inter- 
vene to annex predominantly Russian-speaking areas 
in the Ukraine and Kazakhstan, he was acting in an 
undiplomatic manner, but he was also expressing a self- 
evident truth about what will happen when people 
start killing each other. The bloodshed seen in 
Yugoslavia is a miniature illustration of what is possible 
in the Soviet Union. But because the people in the 
Soviet Union have a sense of the abyss that lies before 
them, it is likely that they will pull back and accept the 
kind of supreme court that will turn the Soviet Union or 
most of it into a real federation. Even the newly inde- 
pendent Baltic republics may find an arrangement like 
the one the Aland Islands have with Finland more 
attractive than they admit to at present. , 

If people in the various parts of the Soviet Union do 
not pull back, we need to remember what Gorbachev 


said in his speech to the Russian parliament: Three 


planeloads of airborne troops are enough to overthrow- 
any Soviet government. On the surface, it was a state- 
ment of thanks to the commander of the airborne 
troops for not supporting the coup. It was also an 
apparent warning about the future. No country’s mili- 
tary will permit bloody disintegration if it has the abil- 
ity to stop it, and the Soviet military, like the armed 
forces in most countries, is willing to initiate the blood- 
shed to stop the disintegration. m 


| 


relations with the Soviet Union on a more solid basis than they have been in many 


! “In its first two and a half years, the [Bush] administration has placed United States 


years. The Soviet contribution to this has been essential, perhaps even primary. 
Nonetheless, even if reactive, the Bush administration has risen to the challenge.” 
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The Bush Adiministration’s Policy 


toward the Soviet Union 
| BY RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 


hree days after his inauguration on January 20, 
l 1989, President George Bush telephoned Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev to thank the 
Soviet leader for his message of congratulation and to 
reassure him that the new administration would con- 
tinue to broaden cooperation between their two coun- 
tries. Gorbachev may not have needed the reassurance 
then as much as he would need it several months later, 
when the Bush administration still had not taken any 
new steps toward developing relations. While Bush 
did not oppose better relations, he believed that 
President Ronald Reagan, if initially too bellicose, had 
become overly enthusiastic about his new relationship 
with Gorbachev. Bush preferred to cool the ardor and 
slow the tempo of the relationship while reevaluating 
the situation. 


FROM STATUS QUO MINUS TO STATUS QUO PLUS 
The first serious high-level discussion between the 
United States and the Soviet Union did not take place 
until Secretary of State James Baker 3d visited Moscow 
on May 10 and 11. By that time even Reagan had joined 
many observers in Washington and Moscow who had 
become restless over when—or even whether—Bush 
was going to pick up the ball. Finally, on May 12 Bush 
gave a speech at Texas A & M University unveiling the 
results of his administration's four-month-long review 
of policy toward the Soviet Union. While unobjection- 


able in its restatement of long-familiar American objec- . 


tives, and in retrospect more prescient than even its 
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authors knew (“we are approaching the conclusion of 
an historic postwar struggle between two visions”), it 
was embarrassingly thin on initiatives or even on an 
agenda for United States-Soviet relations. Its most con- 
crete proposal was a revived “Open Skies” plan for 
reciprocal aerial reconnaissance overflights first pro- 
posed by President Dwight Eisenhower in 1955. Even 
that was couched as a challenge to Moscow (to “reveal 
[the Soviet leadership’s] commitment to change”), as 
were other hortatory calls for unilateral Soviet 
change—to “tear down the Iron Curtain,” to “reduce 
Soviet forces,” and to permit emigration. 

All these and more would occur in an astonishingly 
short time, but not because of any program identified in 
the speech or pursued in United States policy. The most 
successful new theme introduced by the speech was the 
need to move “beyond containment.” But this 
remained for the time being only the articulation of an 
aspiration. 

In other public appearances Bush remained ambiva- 
lent and guarded. He emphasized an “obligation to 
temper optimism with prudence,” while endorsing 
perestroika (economic restructuring) in the Soviet 
Union. He affirmed that “our policy is to seize every— 
and I mean every—opportunity to build a better, more 
stable relationship with the Soviet Union,” although, 
ever prudent, the president reaffirmed in the same sen- 
tence that, ” it is [also] our policy to defend American 
interests in light of the enduring reality of Soviet mili- 
tary power.” 

Even some administration members characterized 
the new policy as “status quo plus,” and although that 
was better than the status quo minus of the first four 
months, it was not enough. Bush himself, by now dis- 
satisfied with the anodyne results of his administra- 
tion’s grand review of policy, spurred preparations for 
an initiative to reduce military forces in Europe that 
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was unveiled on May 29 in Brussels.! The initiative, the 
first of any consequence by the Bush administration, 
was well received in Europe, and the Soviet Union. 

Bush visited Poland and Hungary in July; this trip 
made him more aware of the historic changes stirring 
there with Gorbachev's acquiescence and even encour- 
agement. Even before he returned to Washington, Bush 
had decided that it was time to propose a summit meet- 
ing with Gorbachev. Baker began negotiations toward a 
summit in several meetings with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, initiating a diplomatic 
contact that would grow in intensity. Baker would meet 
with Shevardnadze 6 times in 1989 and 19 in 1990. But 
in the summer of 1989 this was still a tentative process.? 

Other aspects of the relationship slowly normalized. 
The United States had put the strategic arms reduction 
treaty (START) talks on hold, and only during Baker’s 
May visit to Moscow was it agreed to resume the talks 
in Geneva in mid-June. Notwithstanding the favorable 
thrust of some of Bush’s speeches, there were counter- 
points in his own cautions and reservations, and in 
other administration voices. Thus, while Bush had wel- 
comed and expressed support for Gorbachev’s pere- 
stroika, on May 16 his own press spokesman, Marlin 
Fitzwater, had reacted to a genuinely positive Soviet 
move—Gorbachev’s announcement that the Soviet 
Union would no longer supply arms to Nicaragua— 
with the comment that it was a gesture by a “drugstore 
cowboy.” Earlier, Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney had 
publicly predicted Gorbachev's reforms would fail. In 
September, Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger said it was not “the task of American for- 
. eign policy” to ensure the success of Gorbachev's 
reforms. 

Nonetheless, Bush was serious about relations with 
the Soviet Union. He met with Shevardnadze at the 
White House on September 21, although the key talks 
were those between Shevardnadze and Baker on the 
following two days. Baker had invited Shevardnadze to 
a location near his Wyoming ranch at Jackson Lake in 


1”Remarks Announcing a Conventional Arms Control 
Initiative... Brussels, Belgium, May 29, 1989,” Weekly Compilation 
of Presidential Documents, vol. 25, no. 22 (June 5, 1989), pp. 
781-786. 

2Two excellent complementary studies published recently pro- 
vide a wealth of data and perceptive observations on the United 
States-Soviet high-level diplomatic exchanges of 1989-1990, 
including the summit meetings. See Joseph G. Whelan, Soviet 
Diplomacy and Negotiating Behavior—1988—90: Gorbachev-Reagan- 
Bush Meetings at the Summit, Congressional Research Service, 
Library of Congress, prepared for the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1991); and Don Oberdorfer, The Turn: From 
the Cold War to a New Era (New York: Poseidon Press, 1991). 

3This discussion of the Malta summit draws on Raymond L. 
Garthoff, “The Mediterranean Summit,” in Mediterranean 
Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 2 (Spring 1990), pp. 14-24. 


the Grand Tetons. This meeting, and especially the long 
plane ride from Washington, gave the two men the 
opportunity for a long conversation that was probably 
decisive in persuading Baker that Shevardnadze and 
Gorbachev were “for real,” and that it was in the inter- 
est of the United States to support them. The Wyoming 
meeting led to substantive negotiations on START and 
nuclear testing, a Soviet commitment to dismantle the 
Krasnoyarsk radar station (built in a location not in 
accordance with the Anti-Ballistic Missile [ABM] 
Treaty), and an agreement to announce a summit in 
Washington for May-June 1990. 

The administration also began quietly negotiating 
for an earlier, less formal summit meeting. This plan 
was given impetus by the rapid changes in Eastern 
Europe during the summer and fall of 1989. Bush ini- 
tially reacted to the developments in Eastern Europe 
with remarkable reserve, and he seemed almost too 
restrained in his response to the dramatic opening of 
the Berlin Wall on November 9, which had been the vis- 
ible symbol of the division of Europe as well as 
Germany. But Bush recognized that the changes in 
Europe now truly called for moving “beyond contain- 
ment,” and not only in rhetoric. 


BEYOND CONTAINMENT: THE MALTA SUMMIT 

On October 31 it was announced in Washington and 
Moscow that Bush and Gorbachev would meet off the 
coast of Malta on warships from their two countries on 
December 2 and 3, 1989. Described by Bush as an 
“informal meeting in the interim before the real summit 
in June [1990],” the meeting at Malta in fact marked an 
important step in developing closer United 
States—Soviet relations.3 

Gorbachev had been impatient, and some of his 
advisers concerned, over the cool attitude of the initial 
months of the Bush administration. At the summit he 
wanted to resume a dialogue as soon as possible. While 
a meeting would revalidate Gorbachev's policy toward 
the United States and would be politically useful at 
home, its principal purpose from his standpoint was to 
engage Bush personally and to restore momentum to 
the process of normalizing and improving relations 
with the United States. 

The meeting was a success for both Bush and 
Gorbachev. Their global and domestic stature was 
enhanced by it. Moreover, the two leaders placed 
superpower relations on a more even keel than they 
had been for a long time. In historical perspective the 
Malta meeting symbolically represented the end of the 
postwar era. It may be seen as the first meeting to look 
ahead to a new relationship between East and West, a 
new Europe, and in some respects, a new world. While 
the Malta summit itself did not end the cold war, it took 
place at a time when a long-maturing process of change 
had reached a point where prospects for future cooper- 


ation could outweigh continuing competition. 

For all its symbolic significance, Malta was in some 
respects the “interim meeting” originally called for by 
Bush. No agreements were concluded or even negoti- 
ated. Yet the meeting provided not only for a useful 
exchange of views but also for a joint resolve to press 
ahead in the START talks, toward an interim United 
States-Soviet agreement to reduce sharply arsenals of 
chemical weapons, and, of course, toward a 
Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) arms reduction 
agreement. 

The president used the occasion to advance bilateral 
economic relations “beyond containment.” He offered 
steps to normalize trade relations through the prospec- 
tive granting of most-favored-nation status. He also 
promised to seek removal of congressional limits to 
credits. More broadly, Bush said he would support 
Soviet observer status in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), thus helping to bring the 
Soviet Union into the world economic structure. As 
Gorbachev put it, their discussion provided “a political 
impetus that had been lacking for our economic cooper- 
ation to gain momentum.” He was clearly pleased and 
reaffirmed the Soviet effort “to turn our economy 
sharply toward cooperation with other countries, so 
that it would be part and parcel of the world economic 
system.” 

The most controversial subject at the Malta talks was 
“regional conflicts,” especially the arms sent from 
Nicaragua to the leftist guerrillas in El Salvador. But the 
differences in the two leaders’ views were also limited. 
Gorbachev agreed with Bush on allowing free presiden- 
tial elections in Nicaragua, on opposing the transfer of 
arms to the Salvadoran rebels, and on resolving con- 
flicts in the region by political means. Two months later, 
when the ruling Sandinistas lost the election in 
Nicaragua, the Soviet Union supported the transition. 

For an interim summit a good deal was accom- 
plished. But the most important direct result was the 
establishment of a confident dialogue between the two 
men. The Malta summit did for Presidents Bush and 
Gorbachev what the air flight to Wyoming did for 
Baker and Shevardnadze—provide an opportunity to 
establish genuine mutual respect and confidence. 

One example of the new understanding occurred 
after Gorbachev privately complained about Bush’s 
repeated references to the developments in Eastern 
Europe as a triumph for “Western” democratic values; 
Gorbachev said these were shared universal values that 
the Soviet Union was now affirming. Bush had not real- 
ized such a distinction, and that his wording conveyed 
an unintended invidious and politically difficult conno- 
tation from a Soviet perspective. 

En route home from the summit, the president met 
with North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies 
in Brussels. There Bush referred to the need to end the 
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division of Europe and of Germany in accordance with 
“the values that are becoming universal ideals.” In his 
New Year’s greetings to the Soviet people a few weeks 
later, he again referred to democratic and human 
(rather than Western) values. He also emphasized that 
Gorbachev’s response to the situation in Eastern 
Europe, his acceptance of peaceful change, and his 
readiness to accept disproportionately larger conven- 
tional arms reductions in Europe “deserved” and 
indeed “mandated” new thinking on the part of the 
West. 


BEYOND THE COLD WAR: 
ENDING EUROPE’S DIVISION 

During 1990, the Bush administration refocused 
United States policy to move “beyond the cold war.” -Jn 
the wake of the revolutions in Central and Eastern 
Europe, the problems of the reunification of Germany 
and redefining European security came to the fore. 

Bush and Gorbachev had not addressed at Malta, 
nor did they directly at the summit in Washington six 
months later, the major new issue of European secu- 
rity in a post-cold war world. Gorbachev still spoke of 
the “reality” of the existence of two German states as a 
“decision of history,” although he also said that “his- 
tory decides” the fate of Europe and the German 
states. He stressed the need to avoid “an artificial 
acceleration” of the process, but did not say change 
was impossible. 

For Bush and Baker, the key to future security and 
the development of East-West relations was German 
reunification, with Germany remaining in NATO. As 
1990 began, attaining that objective was by no means 
assured. Growing German interest in reunification 
might have proved stronger than retaining West 
German ties to NATO if the Soviet Union had made 
German withdrawal from NATO the price for Soviet 
acceptance of a unified Germany. 

In the Soviet Union a strong current of concern arose 
over the drift of Eastern Europe away from the socialist 
commonwealth, creating for the first time political 
opposition to Gorbachev's foreign policy based on 
“new thinking.” The rapidly emerging prospect of the 
absorption of German Democratic Republic by the 
Federal Republic of Germany was ominous enough in 
political and economic terms. If a unified Germany also 
remained in NATO, the East-West strategic balance 
would be upset. The concomitant weakening and possi- 
ble collapse of the Warsaw Pact would intensify a threat 
to Soviet security. If Gorbachev were to see the situation 
in this light, or if the Soviet leadership were to impose 
this view and if necessary replace Gorbachev, it would 
magnify the uncertainties and dangers for Eastern 
Europe and hence for overall European and American 
security. 

Baker visited Moscow in early February and heard 
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Gorbachev's concerns about German reunification. The 
secretary of state acknowledged legitimate Soviet secu- 
rity issues, and made clear that the United States would 
not seek to exploit the situation to the detriment of 
Soviet security interests. Baker also made clear why a 
reunified Germany should remain in NATO. He drew a 
useful distinction between problems that must be 
resolved only by the German people, and others that 
should be dealt with by the four World War II allied 
powers (Great Britain, France, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union). On February 13, agreement was 
reached on a “Two-plus-Four” framework for dealing 
with.German reunification (that is, parallel negotiations 
between the four powers and the two German states). 

By mid~1990 many in the United States and Europe 
had become uneasy about the priority the Bush admin- 
istration gave to shoring up NATO, in contrast to no 
more than tepid interest in developing the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) or other 
pan-European security arrangements that would 
include the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. Observers believed that by appearing to give 
higher priority to NATO, in which the American voice 
was preeminent, the United States was undercutting 
prospects both for early German reunification and for 
the development of pan-European security. 

At a NATO summit in London on July 6, a declara- 
tion was issued endorsing the points that Gorbachev 
and Shevardnadze had been emphasizing.* The NATO 
meeting even invited Gorbachev to address the North 
Atlantic Council. It invited all the Warsaw Pact states 
to establish diplomatic liaisons with NATO and to join 
in reciprocal pledges of nonaggression and non-use of 
force; the summit paper also declared that “we are no 
longer adversaries.” The declaration pledged to reduce 
nuclear deterrent forces, eliminate nuclear artillery, and 
“reduce reliance on nuclear weapons”—and “in the 
transformed Europe” to “adopt a new NATO strategy 
making nuclear forces truly weapons of last resort.” It 
endorsed the negotiations for confidence-building 
measures and reductions of forces in Europe, and a 
CSCE summit later in the year in Paris to sign a CFE 
agreement. 

The London Declaration was promptly praised by 
Shevardnadze (and later by Gorbachev) as “realistic 
and constructive,” attaching “extremely great impor- 
tance” to the nonaggression pledge, welcoming the 
invitation for direct contacts, and especially stressing 
the announcement of plans to revise NATO “military 
plans and concepts.” Bush later disclosed that he was 
the principal architect of the London Declaration. 





*Editor’s note: The text of this London Declaration is excerpted 
in Current History, October 1990. 

**Editor’s note: The text of the Charter of Paris is excerpted in 
Current History, February 1991. 


On July 16, during a visit by West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Gorbachev announced that 
the Soviet Union would accept a reunified Germany 
that would remain in NATO. By mid-September the 
Two-plus-Four talks had concluded with an agreement 
relinquishing the occupation rights of the four wartime 
victors; this paved the way for the formal reunification 
of Germany on October 3. 

The November CSCE summit in Paris was the cul- 
minating act of the reunification of Europe. The most 
important accomplishment was the signing of the CFE 
agreement to reduce the conventional arms of the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries in Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals.** While the original objective of 
reducing Soviet military forces in Central Europe and 
balancing the forces of the two alliances had been 
largely overtaken by events, the CFE agreement 
nonetheless was of historic significance. 


SOVIET INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 
AND US-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Internal developments in the Soviet Union became 
increasingly important to United States-Soviet relations 
since they sometimes limited Gorbachev's freedom of 
action in setting Soviet foreign policy. Gorbachev and 
Shevardnadze had their own concerns about the chang- 
ing situation in Eastern Europe and the impact of 
German unification, but they were compelled to take 
into account the even greater concerns of others in the 
Soviet political establishment. It was only after 
Gorbachev successfully tamed a conservative revolt in 
the Communist party at the twenty-eighth party 
congress in July 1990 that he was able to agree to the 
terms for German reunification and the CFE agreement. 

The Soviet military establishment limited latitude in 
the START negotiations. Some compromises acceptable 
to Shevardnadze and Gorbachev early in 1990 had to be 
retracted in negotiations in April and May. There was 
gradual progress in negotiations throughout 1990, and 
the first half of 1991 finally yielded a START agreement. 
Even after the CFE agreement was signed, Soviet 
attempts to interpret its provisions in order to exclude 
some arms in land-based naval forces caused several 
months of difficult negotiation in the first half of 1991 
before the issue was settled. 

` Internal developments in the Soviet Union not only 

constricted Soviet policy, but also began to affect United 
States policy flexibility and even policy objectives. 
Beginning with Lithuania’s declaration of indepen- 
dence on March 11, 1990, and limited Soviet economic 
sanctions against the Baltic states (Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia) in reaction to their bids for independence, 
vocal elements in the American public began to call for 
the United States to retaliate by imposing sanctions 
against the Soviet Union. The normalization of eco- 


nomic relations and economic incentives Bush 
promised at Malta had to be partly withheld, although 
the president refrained. from tying such restraint to the 
situation in the Baltics. On April 24, 1990, to the sur- 
prise of many, he rejected economic sanctions in 
response to the Soviet economic measures against 
Lithuania. A trade agreement and a request for most- 
favored-nation trade status were, however, deferred 
until Soviet legislation was adopted in mid-1991 that 
assured continued emigration (even though emigration 
was so great that the United States instituted some 
restraints on immigration from the Soviet Union!). 

The growing push for independence in some of the 
Soviet republics caused a problem for policymakers in 
the United States. The United States had always cham- 
pioned self-determination. But political disintegration 
could result in violence, instability, and economic crisis 
in the Soviet Union. Moreover, in many cases ardent 
local nationalism is neither democratic nor respectful of 
minority rights. The Bush administration therefore did 
not encourage or support separatism in multinational 
states like the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, but urged 
peaceful resolution of national ethnic differences. The 
Baltic states were a special case for historical reasons 
(bolstered by the influential’ sentiment of a large 
American population of Lithuanian descent). The 
United States had never accepted the forced integration 
of the Baltics into the Soviet Union in 1940. 
Nonetheless, the Bush administration called for these 
republics to negotiate peacefully with Moscow to effect 
their independence. 

The most severe trial for United States-Soviet rela- 
tions in this period was caused by Gorbachev’s turn to 
a more conservative stance on internal economic and 
political reform, together with intermittent Soviet 
repression in the Baltic states and broader efforts to 
maintain order from the fall of 1990 to the spring of 
1991. Many Americans, although not the Bush admin- 
istration, took signs like Shevardnadze’s resignation in 
December 1990, brutal repression in Vilnius, Lithuania, 
and Riga, Latvia, early in 1991, and Gorbachev's earlier 
retreat from an ambitious 500-day economic reform 
proposal as indications that Gorbachev was abandon- 
ing reform. This was a hasty and incorrect assessment, 
as later events were to show, but it reflected the ups 
and downs of a difficult and deep transformation of 
Soviet society, politics, and economy. No doubt a tor- 
tuous change of course will raise such questions again 
in the future, and indeed, the outcome of the process is 
uncertain. This situation presents a continuing diffi- 
culty for American policymaking, as well as for the 
Soviet leadership. 


FROM WASHINGTON TO MOSCOW 
The summit held in Washington from May 31 to 
June 3, 1990, resulted in the conclusion of 16 agree- 
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ments covering a wide range of matters. Most impor- 
tant to enhancing United States-Soviet relations was 
Bush’s decision during the summit itself to sign the 
trade agreement. The agreements included some mod- 
est and overdue arms control accords on bilateral 
nuclear testing (protocols on verification permitting rat- 
ification of the testing limitations signed in 1974 and 
1976), and chemical weapons reductions of 80 percent 
of the arsenals of the two sides. Others were more rou- 
tine: larger exchanges of university students, establish- 
ment of cultural centers, cooperation of customs 
services in narcotics interdiction, joint oceanographic 
studies, cooperation in peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
an agreement on the maritime boundary and ona 
Bering Straits park area, expansion of civil aviation, and 
a new long-term grain agreement. 

The familiar subjects of regional conflicts (eased by 
the Nicaraguan election) and human rights (eased until 
the Baltic repressions) accompanied the arms control 
accords and the aforementioned agreements on many 
aspects of bilateral relations. These traditional areas of 
summit discussion were expanded since 1989 to 
include transnational world issues like ecology, terror- 
ism, world economic problems, narcotics, and health, 
and increased attention to international organizations 
and peacekeeping. 

The 1990 summit showed that United States—Soviet 
relations had been normalized and that new areas of 
cooperation were developing. By 1990 relations could 
be said to have returned to the high point of the 
1972-1973 détente, with the prospect—but not the 
assurance—of remaining more permanent and more 
cooperative. 

President Bush thus moved in the first two and a 
half years of his term from cautious circumspection to a 
new degree of engagement and mutual confidence. 
This could be seen in Bush’s refusal to abandon the rela- 
tionship when internal problems in the Soviet Union 
raised public doubts in the United States in late 1990 
and early 1991. It was also evident in the cooperation 
both sides showed in the Persian Gulf crisis. Soviet 
cooperation with the United States in providing United 
Nations sanctions and a mandate for military action 
against Iraq could not have been obtained without the 
mutual rapport that had been established. While some 
in both countries continued to voice suspicion of the 
motives of the other side in the Gulf crisis, the two gov- 
ernments were in harmony on the basic course of 
action. The experience of the Gulf crisis helped to 
strengthen mutual confidence and prospects for future 
cooperation, as have cooperative American and Soviet 
approaches in dealing with many third world conflicts. 

By the time of the Moscow summit on July 30 and 
31, 1991, the changing relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union was evident. The crowning 
achievement was the signing of START, but even that 
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tended to be regarded as finishing up old business 
rather than representing the future agenda. The new 
center of gravity was the Soviet Union’s economic and 
political situation, and outside economic support for 
internal reform. The United States was certainly impor- 
tant for this new challenge, but it was not dominant. 

The bilateral summit in Moscow was only a thin fol- 
low-up to the meeting Gorbachev had had with the 
leaders of the world’s seven major industrialized 
nations (Group of Seven) in London two weeks earlier. 
While Bush announced in Moscow that the United 
States would ratify the bilateral trade agreement and 
consider granting most-favored-nation trade status, he 
remarked that these merely “fulfilled our Malta goal of 
normalizing our [bilateral] economic relationship.” The 
new agenda was “furthering economic reform in the 
USSR, and seeking to integrate the Soviet economy into 
the international system.” 

The Moscow summit favihieved bilateral joint pro- 
grams, including reviving cooperative space explo- 
ration. In the field of global geopolitical concerns, the 
familiar verbal sparring over regional conflicts on 
which the two powers were associated with local 
adversaries was now virtually a thing of the past 
(though not yet fully resolved over Afghanistan, and 
with American prodding for further Soviet disengage- 
ment from support to Cuba). The most important action 
at the summit concerning regional conflicts was joint 
sponsorship of an international conference on the 
Middle East to facilitate settlement of the Israeli-Arab- 
Palestinian conflict. 


START AND FUTURE RELATIONS 

- The START treaty will lead to reductions in nuclear 
weapons of about 25 percent for the United States and 
35 percent for the Soviet Union (the difference in reduc- 
tions results from the rules for counting some types of 
weapons). These cuts only bring the totals down to 
roughly what they were when START negotiations 
began in 1982. The reductions in quick-reaction ballistic 
missiles, however, will be much greater within the 
overall totals. More important, a reduced set of ceilings 
on different categories of strategic weapons for the next 


15 years will provide greater assurance and predicta- ` 
bility and permit larger reductions through the domes- 
tic budgetary process. This will occur unless the United 
States reopens the strategic equation by deploying any- 
thing beyond the most minimal antiballistic missile sys- 
tem compatible with the ABM Treaty as it stands or 
with modest negotiated amendment. 

In the future arms control will remain an important 
subject for negotiation, but it is unlikely to retain or 
regain the salience that it has held over the last two 
decades. The danger of war has receded, and the ` 
agenda of political consultation and economic issues 
has become more important in the post-cold war 
world. 

If policy decisions during the cold war on hoi best 
to meet perceived Soviet challenges in a competitive 
context were sometimes divisive, new decisions on 
how best to serve United States interests in a coopera- 
tive context are not easy either. The most difficult issue 
is whether and how to provide economic assistance to 
aid the Soviet Union’s transition to a market economy. 
So far the Bush administration is moving cautiously. 

The relationship between the United States and the 
Soviet Union will continue to play an important role in 
international politics. For the future it will nonetheless 
be relatively less important because of the rising signifi- 
cance of Europe and Japan and of multilateral prob- 
lems, agreements, and decisions on arms and arms 
control, as well as political and economic issues. The 
discussions and actions of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in their own relations, as well as in their 
broader policy agendas, already reflect awareness of 
this fact. 

The Bush administration remains in midcourse, and 
the future will no doubt include unpredictable chal- 
lenges, especially given the uncertainties in the ongoing 
revolutionary transformation of the Soviet Union (as 
was the case with the coup attempt in August 1991). In 
its first two and a half years, the administration has 
placed United States relations with the Soviet Union on 
a more solid basis than they have been in many years. 
The Soviet contribution to this result has been essential, 
perhaps even primary. Nonetheless, even if reactive, the 
Bush administration has risen to the challenge. a 





“The trends in Soviet foreign policy since 1985 have left a permanent mark. Even if 
hard-line forces can somehow regroup, displace Gorbachev, and pursue a more bel- 
ligerent foreign policy, an all-out return to the cold war appears unlikely.” 


Soviet Foreign Policy after the Cold War 


BY MARK KRAMER 


n March 12, 1917, only hours after the czarist 
() regime in Russia had collapsed, the daily 

newspaper Izvestia featured a headline that 
captured the spirit of the Russian Revolution: THE NEWS- 
PAPERS WILL NOT BE APPEARING; EVENTS ARE MOVING TOO 
RAPIDLY. 

Nearly 75 years later, it seems that events are again 
moving too rapidly in the Soviet Union—so rapidly 
that the reforms launched by Soviet Président Mikhail 
Gorbachev often appear to be spinning out of control. 
Social discontent, ethnic turmoil, and an abortive coup 
have highlighted the political and economic changes 
brought by glasnost and perestroika. No less important, 
however, has been the reorientation of Soviet foreign 
policy. The changes in this sphere that Gorbachev 
implemented during his first six years in office trans- 
formed the East-West relationship and brought the cold 
war to an end. 

Foreign policy under Gorbachev has not always 
been consistent, and some of the most positive changes 
since 1985 could still be reversed, especially if Soviet 
domestic politics goes disastrously awry. Nevertheless, 
the changes that have already taken place are so pro- 
found and so firmly entrenched that it would be 
extraordinarily difficult for the Soviet Union to return 
to a full-fledged cold war foreign policy, even under a 
hard-line successor to Gorbachev. Now that the interna- 
tional climate has been fundamentally altered, the main 
foreign policy challenge that Soviet leaders of any polit- 
ical stripe will confront in the future is internal rather 
than external: namely, how to prevent the Soviet 
Union’s severe domestic problems from undermining 
attempts to pursue a coherent and effective policy 
abroad. 


MARK KRAMER teaches international relations at Brown University, 
where he is a research fellow at the Center for Foreign Policy 
Development. He is also a fellow of the Harvard University Russian 
Research Center and an adjunct research fellow at the Harvard Center 
for Science and International Affairs. 
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POLICYMAKING STRUCTURES 

Since the mid-1980s the Soviet foreign policymaking 
apparatus has been in almost constant flux, with 
sweeping replacements of personnel being accompa- 
nied by extensive organizational restructuring. Until 
recently, these changes were geared toward three key 
objectives: first, to consolidate control over foreign pol- 
icy in Gorbachev's hands; second, to provide for a more 
flexible bureaucracy open to “new political thinking”; 
and third, to obtain sounder, more balanced advice on 
international affairs from a broader range of sources. 
The first goal remained constant, as Gorbachev contin- 
ued to strengthen his position in national defense and 
foreign policymaking. But the second and third goals 
became less important from mid-1990 until the coup 
attempt in August 1991, as Gorbachev relied more 
heavily on the Ministry of Defense while scaling back 
the role he had earlier assigned to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and civilian research institutes. Eduard 
Shevardnadze’s resignation as foreign minister in 
December 1990, after having served as the leading 
architect of the “new political thinking,” was emblem- 
atic of this shift in bureaucratic fortunes. 

In consolidating his hold over foreign policy, 
Gorbachev steadily transferred power from the 
Communist party to state and legislative organs. 
Starting in mid-1988, Gorbachev sought to downgrade 
the office of party general secretary (which he contin- 
ued to hold) as part of a broader effort to weaken the 
party. At first he did this by transferring functions from 
the general secretaryship to his new post (after October 
1988) as chairman of the Supreme Soviet. But when the 
chairmanship of the Supreme Soviet proved insuffi- 
cient, Gorbachev induced the Congress of People’s 
Deputies to approve further constitutional changes in 
March 1990 that created an office known as president of 
the Soviet Union, to which he was appointed for a five- 
year term. 

As president, Gorbachev acquired the title of 
supreme commander in chief of the armed forces, and 
he remained head of the Defense Council, exercising 
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direct control over top military officers. Thé Presi- 
dential Council established under the presidency 
included the foreign minister, the defense minister, and 
the chairman of the Committee on State Security (KGB); 
thus the key personnel responsible for foreign affairs 
were made directly accountable to Gorbachev. 
Another round of constitutional changes in 
December 1990 abolished the Presidential Council and 
created a new Cabinet (a scaled-down version of the 
old Council of Ministers) and a Security Council, which 
were placed under the president’s strict control. The 
_ foreign minister, defense minister, and KGB chairman, 
as members of both the Cabinet and the Security 
Council, remained directly subordinate to the presi- 
dent, as did all the top military officers who serve on 
the Defense Council. The precise demarcation of 
responsibilities among the Cabinet, Security Council, 
Defense Council, and presidential staff had not been 
resolved before the abortive coup, but the composition 
of these advisory bodies was radically altered after the 
coup was rebuffed. 

Other major changes have occurred in the state and 
party administrative bodies that are most directly 
involved in foreign policy, especially the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the International Department of the 
Central Committee. Until mid-1990, the Foreign 
Ministry, the International Department, and civilian 
research institutes connected with the Academy of 
Sciences played a much greater role in Soviet national 
security policy than ever before. In contrast to the pre- 
Gorbachev era, when only military officers offered 
advice on national security, Gorbachev and his top 
aides were intent on developing a regular mechanism 
for civilian input into arms control decisions and other 
aspects of military policy. 

Gorbachev’s willingness to override the military’s 
concerns was evident as late as July 1990, when the 
Soviet leader agreed to accept a reunified Germany that 
would be a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), which the military had repeat- 
edly and vigorously opposed. Gorbachev announced 
this acceptance only a short time after senior military 
officers at the twenty-eighth party congress had 

- expressed strong misgivings about the collapse of the 
Warsaw Pact. The announcement thus demonstrated 
the president’s preeminence over the High Command. 

Nevertheless, by the late summer of 1990 Gorbachev 
had shifted gears and had begun to give greater priority 
to the military’s concerns in foreign policy as well as in 
internal matters. This decision stemmed in large part 
from Gorbachev's increasing frustration with fissi- 
parous pressures in the republics of the Soviet Union. 
Lines of authority between the central government and 
the republics had become blurred, military conscription 
had virtually broken down, and declarations of repub- 
lic sovereignty and independence were proliferating. 


To contain the growing ethnic turmoil and reassert 
the central government's authority, Gorbachev resorted 
to intimidation and a violent (albeit limited) crack- 
down. In taking these actions he had strong support 
from senior military commanders, who had long exco- 
riated “chauvinists” and “extremists” in the Baltics and 
Transcaucasus. Gorbachev in turn gave greater leeway 
to the military in arms control and other national secu- 
rity questions, rescinding much of the discretion he had 
earlier granted to the Foreign Ministry and civilian 
research institutes. Although Gorbachev was still will- 
ing to solicit civilian advice and ignore military input 
when he saw fit, the role of the professional military in 
arms control and national security affairs in late 1990 
and 1991 had come much closer to what it was in the 
pre-Gorbachev era. Not until after the coup attempt, 
which many senior military officers had supported, did 
the balance of forces begin to shift back. - 


A FOREIGN POLICYMAKING ROLE FOR REPUBLICS 

Since the late 1980s the republic foreign ministries, 
particularly the foreign ministry of the Russian repub- 
lic, have achieved greater prominence in Soviet foreign 
policy. In the past the republic foreign ministries were 
of so little importance that few people even knew they 
existed. Control of Soviet foreign policy rested exclu- 
sively with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 
Although the republic foreign ministries still exert little 
influence on Soviet foreign policy, they have been 
recruiting talented officials from the central bureau- 
cracy and developing independent contacts with for- 
eign governments. As greater decision making is 
devolved to the republics under the new union treaty, 
the republic foreign ministries will gain an increasing 
say both in the central government’s foreign policy 
decisions and in their own dealings abroad. 

After initially resisting the republic foreign min- 
istries, the all-union Foreign Ministry acknowledged 
that the republics deserved an increased role in foreign 
policy, but one that would not endanger the central 
government's authority. The draft of the union treaty 
published in late June 1991 affirmed that the republics 
would be regarded as “full members of the interna- 
tional community”; they would be entitled to establish 
direct diplomatic, trade, and other ties with foreign 
states, to conclude international treaties, and to partici- 
pate in international organizations. The draft also 
stated that the central government and the republics 
would jointly “determine the foreign policy course of 
the USSR and monitor its implementation.” 

These clauses appeared to be a major breakthrough 
for the republic foreign ministries, but important quali- 
fications were attached. The foreign policy activities of 
the republic governments were deemed permissible 
only if they did not “encroach on the interests” of the 
central government, “violate the international responsi- 


bilities of the union,” or “contradict the aims of the 
union.” Furthermore, the draft made clear that the cen- 
tral government would retain sole responsibility for 
“coordinating the foreign policy activity of the 
republics” and “coordinating the foreign economic 
activity of the republics.” Where and when any “joint 
responsibility” would come into play was left unclear. 
These contradictory elements in the union treaty’s draft 
seemed bound to give rise to disputes between the cen- 
tral government and the republics, and that in itself was 
reason for the republic governments to be wary: under 
the draft, all such disputes ultimately would be settled 
by the Constitutional Court, a body controlled exclu- 
sively by the central government. 


THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS: THE FIRST TEST 

The crisis that erupted in the Persian Gulf in August 
1990 was the first major post-cold war test of Soviet for- 
eign policy. Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2 
forced Soviet leaders to confront an unpleasant 
dilemma. Failure to condemn Iraq’s aggression would 
have undermined the more benevolent image of the 
Soviet Union that Gorbachev and Shevardnadze had 
been promoting in the West, while a decision to oppose 
Iraq would risk the loss of the most important Soviet 
ally in the Middle East. Siding against Iraq would not 
only threaten a major strategic setback for the Soviet 
Union but would also incur substantial economic costs 
through the forfeiture of contracts for military advisers 
and equipment. 

Faced with this dilemma, the Soviet Union did its 
best to pursue a dual policy during the crisis. 
Gorbachev and Shevardnadze backed the United States 
in condemning Iraq’s aggression, voting for United 
Nations (UN) resolutions against Iraq, and complying 
with a strict UN embargo against Iraq. At the same 
time, Soviet leaders took steps to avoid causing 
irreparable damage to their relationship with Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein. They kept Soviet military 
advisers and most Soviet civilian technicians in Iraq for 
several months after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and 
refrained from suspending or canceling the Soviet-Iraqi 
treaty of friendship and cooperation. 

As time wore on, it became more difficult to main- 
tain this dual policy. By late fall 1990, as Saddam contin- 
ued to ignore the UN resolutions, the Soviet Union had 
to align itself more decisively against-Iraq and to begin 
discussing military options with the United States. Yet 
even then, Gorbachev sought to preserve some influ- 
ence with Saddam’s regime, in particular by sending a 
personal envoy, Yevgeny Primakov, to find a diplomatic 





gor Usachev, “Sovetskaya vneshnyaya politika i ee kritiki,” 
Kommunist, no. 5 (March 1991), pp. 76-77; see also “Vneshnyaya 
politika SSSR v menyayushcheisya mire,” Krasnaya zvezda [Red 
star], June 28, 1991, p. 3. 
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solution. Primakov called on Saddam several times, 
only to be rebuffed. 

The continued ambivalence in the Soviet Union’s 
approach stemmed in part from sharp divisions in the 
Soviet foreign policy community over the best course of 
action to take.1 There is little doubt that at the highest 
levels Shevardnadze was the principal supporter of 
cooperation with the United States against Iraq, and 
that Gorbachev and Primakov, among others, were 
notably less enthusiastic. More important, many high- 
ranking Soviet Army officers were opposed to, or at 
least uneasy with, the whole policy, regarding the deci- 
sion to turn against Iraq as yet another of the Foreign 
Ministry’s ill-considered actions. After years of close 
cooperation with the Iraqi armed forces, Soviet military 
commanders were dismayed to see their efforts under- 
mined. 

Despite the pressure that the Foreign Ministry had 
come under from the military and the KGB, the Soviet 
Union took the momentous step, on November 29, 
1990, of backing the UN resolution calling on Iraq to 
pull out of Kuwait and authorizing “all necessary 
means” to gain Iraqi compliance. The importance of 
this step cannot be overestimated, for it represented a 
striking shift by Moscow in its dealings with one of its 
most valuable third world clients. Such an action would 
have been inconceivable in the era before Gorbachev. 


EASTERN EUROPE: LOSS OR GAIN? 

Nowhere have the changes wrought by Gorbachev 
been more evident than in Eastern Europe. Until 1989, 
the Soviet Union’s determination to preserve commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe was not in doubt. The Soviet 
Army had intervened in East Germany in 1953, 
Hungary in 1956, and Czechoslovakia in 1968 to crush 
challenges to orthodox Communist rule. Under the so- 
called Brezhnev Doctrine, Soviet leaders argued that 
they had both a right and a duty to intervene again if 
the “gains of socialism” were threatened. But within a 
few years of taking office, Gorbachev reversed the 
entire direction of Soviet policy and the Brezhnev 
Doctrine became obsolete. The notion of a “socialist 
commonwealth,” which previous Soviet leaders had 
done their best to uphold, lost its meaning once 


‘Gorbachev not only permitted but actually facilitated 


the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe. 

Gorbachev's radical change of course with regard to 
Eastern Europe brought both benefits and risks. On the 
positive side, the end of the Communist bloc vastly 
improved the climate for East-West relations (including 
trade relations) and eliminated the burden that Eastern 
Europe had long imposed on Soviet economic and mili- 
tary resources. It also removed a major impediment to 
Gorbachev's domestic reform program. 

Whereas previous Soviet leaders had evoked the 
concepts of “socialist internationalism” and a “socialist 
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commonwealth” to confer legitimacy on the traditional 
Marxist-Leninist model, Gorbachev and his aides could 
point to the developments in Eastern Europe as evi- 
dence of the model’s bankruptcy. In November 1989 a 
top adviser to Gorbachev, Aleksandr Yakovlev, said that 
the changes in Eastern Europe “pose a threat to no one, 
except, perhaps, to those countries that have yet to go 
through the process of democratization.” Thus the tur- 
moil that Gorbachev allowed and encouraged in the 
East bloc countries negated a key external prop on 
which his hard-line domestic opponents might have 
relied. In all these respects, the dissolution of Soviet 
hegemony over Eastern Europe was highly beneficial 
for the Soviet leader. 

Nevertheless, Gorbachev’s new approach, for all its 
positive aspects, was fraught with serious risks. Events 
moved so far and so rapidly, and the Soviet Union’s 
influence declined so precipitously in Eastern Europe, 
that the fate of the whole continent soon appeared 
beyond Soviet control. The demise of communism in 
Eastern Europe shattered the military and political 
integrity of the Warsaw Pact, and created pressure for 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from Eastern 
European territory. The most important Eastern 
European member of the pact, East Germany, joined 
NATO as part of a reunified Germany in October 1990. 
The military organs of the Warsaw Pact were dissolved 
in March 1991, and the remaining components of the 
alliance were abolished four months later. Moreover, by 
mid-1991, the Soviet Union had pulled all its forces out 
of Hungary and Czechoslovakia and was in the process 
of withdrawing its troops from eastern Germany and 
Poland. 

The fate of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA), which had linked the Soviet and 
Eastern European economies since 1949, was no differ- 
ent from the pact’s. The post-communist Eastern 
European governments denounced the CMEA as cum- 
bersome and antiquated and sought greater economic 
contact with the West. In June 1991, the CMEA was for- 
mally disbanded. 

The dissolution of the “socialist commonwealth” led 
senior Soviet military officers and orthodox Commu- 
nist party officials to accuse Gorbachev, Shevardnadze, 
and Yakovlev of “losing” Eastern Europe and of under- 
mining vital Soviet interests. These charges contributed 
to Shevardnadze’s decision to resign.2 Ultimately, 
Gorbachev was able to fend off most of the complaints, 
but the acrimonious exchanges on the issue under- 
scored the magnitude of the shift in Soviet policy. 

If Gorbachev had been determined to preserve 
Communist rule in Eastern Europe, he undoubtedly 


2See the interview with Shevardnadze in Literaturnaya gazeta, 
no. 14 (April 10, 1991), pp. 1, 3. 


could have succeeded (but at great cost). By launching a 
process of revolutionary change, he ended up negating 
the Soviet Union’s long-standing military and political 
ties with the region. Undoubtedly, Gorbachev, 
Shevardnadze, and Yakovlev were at least partly aware 
of this danger when they first decided to allow Eastern 
Europe to go its own way, but they probably did not 
anticipate how rapidly the situation would fall apart or 
how quickly Germany would reunify. Despite the bene- 
fits Gorbachev gained from the disintegration of the 
bloc, the loss of Eastern Europe became a permanent 
rallying point for his hard-line opponents. 


AFRICA AND ASIA 

Although Soviet policy has evolved more gradually 
in Africa and Asia than in Eastern Europe, Gorbachev's 
new approach to the third world has produced striking 
results. One of the main catalysts for the Soviet reorien- 
tation was the conflict in Afghanistan. During his first 
two years in office, Gorbachev sought to win the war 
there outright by stepping up Soviet military opera- 
tions. But when he recognized that victory would be 
unattainable without a drastic and costly escalation of 
the war, he reversed course and withdrew all Soviet 
forces. The withdrawal from Afghanistan, which was 
completed on schedule in February 1989, expedited a 
broader Soviet retrenchment in the third world, as well 
as a greater effort on Moscow’s part to promote the 
diplomatic resolution of conflicts. These changes have 
been reinforced by the end of the cold war and the 
resultant increase in cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

In Africa, Gorbachev has abandoned Brezhnev’s pol- 
icy, pursued throughout the 1970s, of offering virtually 
open-ended military support to Soviet clients, and 
sought instead to promote political resolution of long- 
standing conflicts in southern Africa and the Horn. The 
Soviet Union was instrumental, for example, in obtain- 
ing Cuban support in 1988 and 1989 for a resolution of 
the war involving Angola, Cuba, and South Africa. 
Working with the United States, the Soviet government 
then pushed for a full settlement of the Angolan civil 
war, which was finally concluded in the spring of 1991. 
In the Horn of Africa, Gorbachev made an even sharper 
break with the policies of the Brezhnev era. From the 
late 1980s on, Soviet officials exerted strong pressure on 
the Ethiopian government to resolve the bloody guer- 
rilla war for an independent Eritrea, warning that 
Soviet military support would be cut off if no progress 
was made. Gorbachev made good on his threat, and 
Ethiopian leader Mengistu Haile Mariam’s regime col- 
lapsed in mid-1991. 

In East Asia, the Soviet Union has pressed for an end 
to the war in Cambodia, made steady improvements in 
its relations with China, and sharply curtailed its naval 
deployments in the South China Sea. Most important, 


Gorbachev has fundamentally altered Soviet policy 
toward the Korean peninsula. Until recently, the Soviet 
Union had been staunchly allied with North Korea in 
its confrontation with the south. Gorbachev has not 
only sought to promote a rapprochement between the 
two Koreas but has also made dramatic overtures to the 
government in Seoul. He met with South Korean 
President Roh Tae Woo in San Francisco in June 1990— 
the first meeting between Soviet and South Korean 
heads of state. Six months later, the Soviet Union and 
South Korea established full diplomatic relations. 
Soviet trade with South Korea has grown rapidly, and 
Gorbachev seems to be counting on the South Koreans 
for substantial economic support. 

Although Soviet officials have tried to maintain cor- 
dial ties with North Korea, Gorbachev has been willing 
to exert strong pressure on the north when it might ease 
tensions on the peninsula. In the spring of 1991, for 
example, the Soviet Union threatened to cut off nuclear 
fuel supplies to Pyongyang unless the North Koreans 
submitted their nuclear facilities to international safe- 
guards. 

Curiously, the one exception to the reorientation of 
Soviet policy toward Asia has been Japan. The Soviet 
Union has increased its high-level contacts with Japan 
since the mid-1980s, and Soviet officials have tried— 
unsuccessfully—to encourage Japanese investment in 
Soviet industry. Nevertheless, Gorbachev has been 
unwilling so far to comply with Tokyo’s demand for the 
return of four islands in the Kurile chain that the Soviet 
Union occupied after World War II. Some observers 
expected that Gorbachev might finally offer to return 
control of the islands during his visit to Japan in April 
1991, but no such gesture was forthcoming. 

The reason for Soviet intransigence on this matter is 
unclear. The two northernmost islands, Shikotan and 
Etorofu, are of considerable strategic importance, and 
Soviet military commanders have urged that they 
remain under Soviet control.3 But that alone presum- 
ably would not be enough to deter Gorbachev from act- 
ing if he perceived a significant economic payoff. 
Whatever the explanation may be, Gorbachev has an 
incentive to change his stance, for it seems doubtful that 
Soviet-Japanese relations will undergo any major 
improvement unless the Soviet Union agrees to relin- 
quish the islands. 





3See for example the interview with General V. I. Novozhilov, 
commander of the Far East Military District, in Izvestia, June 4, 
1991, p. 6. 

4’Vstrecha v Kremle,” Pravda, December 18, 1985, p. 1. 

5See the interview with Viktor Yaroshenko, head of the 
Russian republic Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations, in 
Izvestia, May 18, 1991, p. 2. 

6” Vneshnepoliticheskaya i diplomaticheskaya deyatelnost 
SSSR,” Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, no. 3 (March 1991), p. 72. 
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CAPITALIST AID 

Unlike previous Soviet leaders, Gorbachev has been 
pursuing an active economic policy toward the devel- 
oped capitalist world, though he did not start out to do 
so. During his first year and a half in office, Gorbachev 
repeatedly warned that increased trade with the West 
would leave the Soviet Union “vulnerable to pressure 
and blackmail on the part of imperialism.”4 By the sum- 
mer of 1986, however, a series of initiatives in Soviet 
foreign trade adumbrated a shift in economic relations 
with the West. 

The foreign economic policy that has emerged since 
mid-1986 has three key features: a reorganization of the 
foreign trade apparatus along more flexible lines; the 
legalization of joint ventures and direct foreign invest- 
ment; and a concerted effort to join international eco- 
nomic organizations. The intended thrust of these 
initiatives is to enable the Soviet Union to participate 
fully in world markets, thereby facilitating the tasks of 
modernization and reform at home. But the severe 
problems afflicting the Soviet domestic economy, which 
seem likely to continue for years, have thwarted 
attempts to bolster the Soviet Union’s role in the world 
economy. 

The restructuring and decentralization of foreign 
trade were significant from an institutional standpoint, 
but the effects on the volume of Soviet trade have 
proven relatively modest. Even though most foreign 
trading responsibilities have been devolved to the 
republic governments, significant administrative barri- 
ers continue to hamper trade, especially for products on 
the export control list and for civilian goods manufac- 
tured by defense-related industries.5 

Furthermore, since most Soviet enterprises do not 
produce goods that are competitive abroad, they havea 


strong incentive to sell on the domestic market rather 


than pursue export opportunities. Thus a decision by 
the United States to grant the Soviet Union most- 
favored-nation trade status may have relatively little 
impact. 

The legalization of joint ventures with capitalist 
firms has encountered even more serious obstacles. As 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry itself acknowledges, 


there are still many factors that our potential joint 
venture partners regard as a deterrent to invest- 
ment: uncertainty about social and political stabil- 
ity, bureaucratic complexities, difficulties in 
establishing contacts and business links, the dis- 
array of finances and supplies, restrictions on the 
repatriation of profits, and so forth.6 


The number of joint ventures has increased, but almost 
none are making a profit. 

The Soviet quest to participate in major interna- 
tional economic organizations has produced better 
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results than the other foreign economic measures, but 
primarily for political reasons. The Soviet government 
applied for observer status in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in August 1986, but was 
turned down. By May 1990, however, the international 
political climate had changed so drastically that few 
objections were raised to granting the Soviet Union 
observer status. Full membership (and the privileged 
trade status among GATT members it would confer) 
will probably have to await signs of progress in Soviet 
domestic economic reform, but again the issue may be 
decided largely by political considerations, especially 
in the wake of the failed coup. 

Soviet participation in the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) once seemed incon- 
ceivable because of the organizations’ requirements 
regarding free-market reforms, data disclosure, and 
currency convertibility. But at a summit meeting of the 
seven leading industrial countries (Group of Seven) 
held in July 1991, the assembled heads of state agreed to 
make the Soviet Union an “associate” member of the 
IMF and World Bank. This statuis, which was granted 
mainly to boost the political fortunes of reformist lead- 
ers in Moscow, will not allow the Soviet Union to bor- 
row large sums of money from the IMF (as full 
members can), but it will enable it to draw freely on the 
West's technical expertise. 

Despite the formidable barriers to an expanded 


Soviet role in the international economic order, the very , 


fact that Gorbachev has called for “full participation by 
the USSR in the global economy” marks a radical 
departure from the past. No previous leader in Moscow 
would have even considered “finding a common eco- 
nomic language” with the main capitalist countries, as 
Gorbachev has often said he wants to do. The commit- 
ment to greater openness toward foreign economies is 
important in itself, for it suggests that Soviet leaders 
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will perceive their own economic reforms to be depen- 
dent on the continued prosperity of the West. To that 
extent, the trends in Soviet foreign economic policy 
may prove more durable than other aspects of Soviet 
relations with the outside world. 


FUTURE FOREIGN POLICY 

The trends in Soviet foreign policy since 1985 have 
left a permanent mark. Even if hard-line forces can’ 
somehow regroup, displace Gorbachev, and pursue a 
more belligerent foreign policy, an all-out return to the 
cold war appears unlikely, not. least because of the 
changes that have already occurred in Eastern Europe. 

The ultimate course of Soviet foreign policy, how- 
ever, will depend oni the extent to which Gorbachev or a 
successor can resolve the country’s domestic ills. When 
Shevardnadze was foreign minister, he often spoke in 
this vein: 


The achievements of our foreign policy would be 
much more impressive if we could ensure greater 
internal stability. The numerous misfortunes that 
have befallen our country recently—the critical 
situation in the economy, the state of ethnic rela- 
tions, and natural calamities—are reducing the 
chances of success in foreign policy.” 


If perestroika and glasnost continue to result in tur- 
moil at home and little or no economic improvement, 
Soviet leaders may turn even further inward, relin- 
quishing the last vestiges of Soviet positions abroad. 
But it is also possible that such trends could lead to the 
disintegration of the Soviet state and a highly chaotic 
foreign policy. In addition, there is still a remote risk 
that the perceived failure of domestic programs could 
inspire a last-ditch attempt to salvage some prestige for 
the Soviet Union by means of foreign expansion. The 
likelihood of any of these scenarios—or of scenarios 
that assume a full or partial economic recovery in the 
Soviet Union—is something that no one in the East or 
West can predict with confidence. a 
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The Soviet economy’s conned deterioration formed a backdrop to the August 
z coup attempt. However, despite the ‘economy’s dismal performance, the last two 
years have “witnessed a major ier in the Soviet Union’ s difficult transi- 





A Critical Time for Perestroika 


BY GERTRUDE E. SCHROEDER 


he last two years were a turning point for the 
| Soviet economy.” Although economic perfor- 
mance was the worst in the postwar period, 
there was an unprecedented shift toward the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. Truly radical economic reform 
programs were promulgated and adopted. Laws con- 
cerning property ownership that would have been 
unthinkable five years earlier were enacted by the cen- 
tral government and the republics. The role of the 
republics in economic affairs escalated dramatically. 
Most important, a fatal blow was dealt to the Stalinist 
economic system, and Marxist-Leninist ideology 
seemed to disappear into the pages of history. Despite 
these remarkable developments, the Soviet Union in 
1991 has seen growing disorganization in the economy 
and a crisis of governance; the resolution of the latter 
will decisively influence the nature and pace of pere- 
stroika (economic restructuring) for the rest of the 
1990s. 
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BLEAK ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 

In 1990, for the first time in the postwar period, the 
Soviet government reported a fall in gross national 
product (GNP), industrial production, and agricultural 
production. Official statistics record declines of 2 per- 
cent, 1.2 percent, and 2.3 percent respectively.1 
Preliminary estimates by the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) show somewhat larger declines.2 The 
drop in industrial production was widespread, with the 
largest decline occurring in the metallurgical and fuels 
industries. Crude oil production fell by 6 percent and 
coal production by 5 percent. In agriculture, grain pro- 
duction climbed to a near-record level, but production 
of potatoes, vegetables, and fruits and berries fell 
between 7 and 12 percent. The only other bright spots 
in this otherwise gloomy picture were gains in the pro- 
duction of consumer durables and alcoholic beverages 
and modest advances in the provision of services. 

Thanks to the increased domestic output of con- 
sumer goods, continued high imports, and a draw- 
down of inventories, the government managed to 
increase real per capita consumption in 1990, but at a 
markedly slower pace than in 1989. Much of the gain 
was the result of sizable increases in the supply of 
alcoholic beverages and consumer durables produced 
in defense industries. But as in the preceding two 
years, consumers did not perceive the benefits from 
these small gains, because of imbalances in consumer 
markets.3 

The population’s money incomes rose by 17 percent 
in 1990 (compared with 13 percent in 1989), widening 
the gap between incomes and the supplies of goods and 
services and adding to inflationary pressures. 
According to official estimates, the consumer price 
index for goods and services rose by 5 percent in 1990— 
more than double the 1989 rate. The CIA estimates an 
inflation rate of 14 percent in 1990. Moreover, the rate of 
inflation accelerated during the year. Collective farm 
market prices rose by 29 percent, and black market 


prices continued to climb. 
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Accelerating price increases and rumors of more to 
come led people to continue large-scale hoarding, with 
household food stocks rising by as much as 100 percent, 
according to Goskomstat, the Soviet statistical agency. 
Empty shelves, queues, rationing, and special distribu- 
tion systems bypassing the retail stores became com- 
monplace. The government’s supply-side strategy to 
balance the consumer market had clearly failed, as did 
its efforts to curtail income growth. 

State investment declined by 4 percent in 1990, the 
first such decline since World War II. Defense expendi- 
tures also dropped by 6 percent. The decline in invest- 
ment resulted entirely from deep cuts in government 
expenditures on investment and the mothballing of 
projects as the government tried to cope with the huge 
budget deficit. But investment financed by enterprises 
rose sharply as they rushed to start new projects. Good 
news was lacking on other fronts. The budget deficit 
continued to grow, and cash outflow. increased by more 
than 50 percent. The volume of foreign trade dropped 
by 7 percent, the balance of payments deficit was 10 bil- 
lion rubles, and foreign debt increased by 38 percent. 

Despite the growing economic problems, the drive 
to orient production toward the consumer sector—a 
major goal of perestroika—picked up in 1990. 
Goskomstat reports an unprecedented decline of 3.2 
percent in production in heavy industry, while produc- 
tion increased 4.4 percent in consumer-related industry. 
The shift from defense to civilian production also 
appears to have accelerated, along with the redirection 
of investment toward consumer goods industries and 
the development of social infrastructure. 

The economic situation has continued to deteriorate 
seriously this year. GNP fell 10 percent during the first 
half of the year compared with the corresponding 
period in 1990. Industrial output dropped by 6 percent, 
with heavy industry registering a decline of 7 percent 
and consumer-related goods a decline of 3 percent. 

The Soviet economy is in trouble, but it is unfortu- 
nate that many Soviet and Western observers describe 
the worsening economic plight in apocalyptic lan- 
guage. Undefined terms such as “collapse,” “catastro- 
phe,” “chaos,” and “abyss” replace dispassionate 
description and analysis. Journalists and economists 
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feel free to pull out of the air a wide range of numbers 
purporting to measure the decline in GNP and the rise 
in inflation, and disseminate absurdly low figures for 
Soviet GNP and standard of living relative to those for 
the United States. However, an economy’s relative size 
and rate of growth can be determined only by careful 
measurement, using internationally accepted proce- 
dures. The casual empiricism that has flourished in the 
last two years neither aids Western understanding of 
real economic conditions in the Soviet Union nor helps 
the Soviet government, which urgently needs to know 
the actual economic situation in order to devise appro- 
priate policies. 


THE RADICALIZATION OF ECONOMIC REFORM 

Last year witnessed a major breakthrough in the rad- 
icalization of programs for economic reform. For the 
first time comprehensive blueprints for dismantling the 
institutions of central planning and replacing them 
with those for a market economy were published. Two 
of these radical programs were approved by legislative 
bodies. The harbinger of this momentous development 
was the so-called “Abalkin Blueprint” of October 1989, 
which focused on property ownership as the center- 
piece of reform.4 

The most radical of the economic reform programs 
appeared in August as the much touted “500-day” 
Shatalin plan, which was ultimately adopted “in princi- 
ple” by the Russian republic legislature, although it was 
rejected by the federal legislature.5 The Shatalin pro- 
gram was notable for its stress on property rights and 
for its rapid timetable for privatizing property and 
decontrolling prices, which are essential for a market 
economy. The basic features of the Shatalin program 
were incorporated in more general form into the so- 
called Presidential plan, which was adopted by the 
Soviet Congress of People’s Deputies on October 19, 
1990.** In addition to provisions for systemic reform, 
the Abalkin, Shatalin, and Presidential programs con- 
tained assorted formulas and schedules for “stabiliza- 
tion”—that is, for reversing the massive financial 
disequilibrium afflicting the economy. 

Although it lacks the explicit 500-day timetable of 
the Shatalin plan, the Presidential plan is nonetheless 
radical. While one can fault the Presidential plan for its 
generalizations and lack of a detailed schedule, it repre- 
sents a major breakthrough in conceptualizing eco- 
nomic reform. The plan is especially striking when 
compared with the comprehensive program of eco- 
nomic reforms adopted in July 1987, which Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev labeled “radical” and 
“revolutionary” at the time.6 If it were implemented 
throughout the Soviet Union, the Presidential plan, as 
supplemented in early 1991 and along with a spate of 
new laws now on the books, would ultimately destroy 
the institutions of Stalinist central planning and create 


new ones for a market economy with a substantial state 
sector. 

In a marked departure from past reform legislation, 
the Presidential plan states that there “is no alternative 
to switching to a market” and that the “choice of 
switching to the market has been made, a choice of his- 
toric importance to the fate of the country.” The plan 
calls for “resolute measures” to privatize and diversify 
control of the economy, drastically shrinking the eco- 
nomic domain of the central government and expand- 
ing that of the republics. It envisages an 18-month to 
2-year transition period for switching over to a market- 
oriented economy, after which the new institutions will 
be consolidated and the economy will improve. 
Whatever one may think about that timetable under 
present conditions, the Presidential plan itself repre- 
sents a decisive break with the past. If its prescriptions 
can be carried out, the Soviet economy will finally, after 
25 years, get off the treadmill of reform programs that 
failed to reshape the institutions of central planning. 

The year 1990 marked a watershed in the extent and 
type of reform legislation the central and republic gov- 
ernments adopted. Merely listing the subjects of the 
major federal laws and decrees of 1990 shows their 
unprecedented nature: relaxation of laws against pri- 

- vate property ownership and the private ownership 
and disposition of land; encouragment of small busi- 
nesses; demonopolization and prevention of monopoly; 
establishment of a Western-style central bank and a 
commercial banking system; the creation of a uniform 
system of taxation on business profits; the setting up of 
joint-stock companies and a securities market; and gen- 
eral Jaws on investment and employment. All this legis- 
lation had taken effect by January 1, 1991. 

Some progress was made during 1990 in establish- 
ing new forms of business ownership. Goskomstat 
reported that at the end of the year leased industrial 
units produced 5.2 percent of total industrial output; 
cooperatives employing 6.2 million people accounted 
for about 7 percent of GNP; 40,600 individual peasant 
farms were in operation; and about 1,200 joint-stock 
companies and 3,000 joint enterprises with foreign part- 
ners had been registered. Goskomstat also noted that 
some 1,400 cooperative and commercial banks were 
operating and that a stock exchange had been opened 
in Moscow. 


REFORM BY DECREE 

On September 24, 1990, the Supreme Soviet gave 
Gorbachev the authority to implement economic mea- 
sures by decree until March 31, 1992. He is also autho- 
rized “to give instructions on matters of property 
relations, organization of the management of the econ- 
omy, the budget and financial system, pay and price 
formation, and the strengthening of law and order.” 

Three presidential decrees, adopted on September 
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27, October 4, and December 14, respectively, attempt to 
arrest the growing disarray in the industrial supply sys- 
tem by ordering all enterprises to maintain existing 
contractual ties through 1991; introducing a new set of 
wholesale and procurement prices on which 1991 con- 
tracts were to be based; and declaring invalid all inter- 
enterprise and inter-regional arrangements that disrupt ` 
existing ties. 

Several decrees, supplemented by a Council of 
Ministers decree, address acute problems in the con- 
sumer sector. They establish higher interest rates on 
savings deposits; free prices on designated luxury con- 
sumer goods; authorize worker groups to monitor the 
distribution of food supplies; outline steps to stabilize 
the distribution of food supplies and raise their level; 
remove 50- and 100-ruble notes from circulation; and 
impose limitations on withdrawals from savings banks. 

Three presidential decrees and a Council of Minis- 
ters decree relate to foreign trade. They provide more 
favorable conditions for foreign investors in joint ven- 
tures (including 100 percent ownership), establish a 
new commercial exchange rate, and centralize a larger 
share of enterprises’ hard currency earnings in a Union- 
Republic Foreign Currency Fund. Two more decrees, 
issued on December 29, 1990, levy a nationwide tax of 5 
percent on the gross turnover of all enterprises and 
establish all-union and republic economic stabilization 
funds, which will be capitalized from the confiscation 
of a portion of enterprises’ amortization and incentive 
funds and other sources. The stabilization funds are to 
be used to finance union-wide programs for investment 
and research and development, military conversion 
costs, and grants to the poorer republics and to enter- 
prises experiencing financial difficulties. 

Finally, on January 26, 1991, Gorbachev issued the 
highly controversial decree entitled “On Measures to 
Combat Economic Sabotage and Other Crimes in the 
Economic Sphere.” This authorizes the police and state 
security agencies to inspect the premises and records of 
businesses for violations of state laws. The decree cov- 
ers firms of all forms of ownership, including foreign- 
owned firms and joint ventures. 

The radicalization of reform continued during the 
first half of 1991. The government raised industrial 
wholesale prices sharply on January 1, 1991, but also 
allowed approximately 40 percent of industrial whole- 
sale prices to be determined by contractual negotiations 
between buyers and sellers, with some restrictions that 
likely cannot be enforced. After much hesitation, the 
government raised retail prices on April 2 by about 60 
percent on average, and simultaneously allowed 
between 40 and 45 percent of all retail prices to be freed 
or kept below set ceilings, which also will be difficult to 
enforce. While this move eliminated most of the enor- 
mous subsidies on food that had distorted consumer 
demand and burdened the state budget, its effect was 
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largely offset by cash payments to the population. 

New federal laws on monopolies, privatization of 
property, and foreign investment were drafted. In 
March, the Supreme Soviet passed a law on foreign cur- 
rency that took steps toward making the ruble convert- 
ible through regular auctions. On April 4 the legislature 
adopted a law greatly liberalizing earlier legislation on 
business activities by individuals and small groups. 
Less than a week later, Gorbachev unveiled an “Anti- 
Crisis Program” to halt the deterioration of the econ- 
omy; the program also proposed the accelerated 
privatization of property and the speeding up of the 
freeing of prices and removal of state controls over 
enterprises. This measure was followed a little over a 
month later by another “Anti-Crisis Program” that set 
specific dates for implementation. Unlike its predeces- 
sor, this program was endorsed by the leaders of 13 of 
the 15 republics. 


THE RISE OF REGIONAL ASSERTIVENESS 

The meteoric rise in the assertiveness of republic and 
lower level government bodies in the economic arena in 
1990-1991 was not only unprecedented but also 
extremely complex. The economic dimension cannot be 
separated from the political dimension. Building on 
their earlier initiatives to gain “economic sovereignty,” 
Georgia, Armenia, and the three Baltic republics 
declared their independence or their intention to move 
toward it. By the end of 1990, all the republics had 
issued declarations of “sovereignty,” a concept that for 
them included control over their own economic affairs. 
These declarations differ considerably among republics 
and are general in nature, but most assert the primacy 
of republic laws over federal laws and claims of repub- 
lic ownership of Jand and natural resources. 

Early in 1990, the Supreme Soviet adopted a law 
entitled “On the Fundamentals of Economic Relations 
Between the USSR and the Union and Autonomous 
Republics.” This law, which took effect on January 1, 
1991, outlines the areas of responsibility reserved for 
the central government, prescribes general procedures 
for formulating the all-union budget, and stresses the 
primacy of federal laws over those of the republics. A 
major section deals with the “all-union market.” 
Republics are forbidden to discriminate against one 
another in economic matters or to erect barriers to inter- 
republic commerce. They are authorized to enter into 
treaties with the central government and with other 
republics. The Council of Ministers was instructed to 
draft implementing documents and procedures. 

But events did not wait for the law’s orderly imple- 
mentation. One by one the republics (and some lower 





7Vestnik statistiki, no. 4 (April 1990), p. 49. 
8Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1989 godu (Moscow: 
Goskomstat, 1990), p. 635. 


level bodies) began to sign treaties and economic coop- 
eration agreements with one another, a movement that 
gathered speed in the second half of 1990 as the econ- 
omy deteriorated. 

These agreements vary widely but most contain a 
pledge to maintain existing trade ties at least at the 1990 
level during 1991. In some cases it seems that the 
republics forged new ties during 1990 that disrupted 
those in union-dictated orders, a development that led 
to the presidential decree invalidating such arrange- 
ments. Most of the republics and many local bodies also 
moved to establish direct trade ties with foreign coun- 
tries. Several localities declared their intention to estab- 
lish free-trade zones. Finally, moves were made to 
conclude treaties of cooperation among groups of 
republics, such as the Baltics and the four major central 
republics (Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and 
Kazakhstan). 

Republic legislatures have also drafted or enacted 
laws on economic matters, the Baltic republics being the 
most active in this regard. Some of these laws, such as 
those concerning land reform, property, enterprises, 
and taxes, conflict with federal legislation, and have 
created massive confusion in their implementation. The 
whole process has been described as the “War of 
Laws.” 

Connected with this war and the declarations of 
republic sovereignty were the conflicts that erupted 
between the central government and the republics over 
the control of individual enterprises. The Baltics in par- 
ticular fought battles with Moscow over this issue, as 
did the Ukraine over its coal industry. Following dis- 
ruptive miners strikes, Russia and the Ukraine were 
granted control over their coal mines. 

Acrimonious debates also erupted over interrepublic 
economic dependencies. The argument often was 
couched in terms of “Who feeds whom?” and was 
related to discussions about how individual republics 
would fare economically if they were to leave the 
union. All this prompted Goskomstat to release an 
unprecedented amount of data showing the extensive 
trade ties that had developed among the republics over 
the years as a consequence of centrally dictated devel- 
opment policies that had fostered specialization rather 
than diversity in republic economies. The new data 
revealed that most of the republics had large balance of 
trade deficits, irrespective of whether domestic prices 
or so-called “world market prices” were used to value 
trade flows.” 

The most revealing set of data related trade flows to 
republic production and consumption.8 In 1988 the 
share of exports (including foreign) in the total value of 
republic production ranged from 12 percent in Russia 
and Kazakhstan to 27 percent in Byelorussia; the share 
exceeded 20 percent in most other republics. The share 
of imports in total republic consumption ranged from 


15 percent in Russia to 31 percent in Armenia, with 
shares of 22 percent or more for most of the other 
republics. Only four republics were self-sufficient in 
energy in 1988 (as measured in standard fuel equiva- 
lents). Revelations such as these no doubt were 
intended to cool the fervor for secession from the union. 

An unfortunate development that figured largely in 
the economic downturn in the last half of 1990 and 
early 1991 was growing regional autarky. As the econ- 
omy deteriorated, especially in the consumer sector, 
more and more republics and local entities took steps to 
protect their own people from the endemic shortages of 
almost everything, especially food. Schemes were intro- 
duced to restrict purchases to local residents, and vari- 
ous government bodies banned the export of certain 
products. The Baltic republics attempted to set up cus- 
toms controls on their borders. Such moves exacerbated 
economic difficulties and frustrated central government 
efforts to acquire and distribute food stocks. Some local 
bodies and many enterprises negotiated barter deals 
with neighboring territories to secure supplies. These 
developments culminated in the issuance in January 
1991 of a presidential decree and Council of Ministers 
decrees embodying an “agreement” approved by the 
newly formed Federation Council to try to augment 
food supplies and stabilize markets. 

Toward the end of 1990 and in early 1991 battles 
were also waged over budgets, in particular over the 
size of republics’ “contributions” to the federal budget. 
Gorbachev finally managed to forge an accord with the 
republics on budgetary and related matters and coordi- 
nation of price, wage, and social policies. Although the 
Federation Council endorsed the agreement “in princi- 
ple,” several republics (including Russia) failed to remit 
their promised payments to the union budget. The 
resulting budgetary crisis and quickening economic 
decline precipitated the series of anti-crisis programs. 


A CONCLUDING PERSPECTIVE 

The decade has begun with declining production, 
rapidly rising inflation, a macroeconomy in massive 
disequilibrium, and an economic system that has been 


only partially reformed. But a larger perspective must - 


include the remarkable legacies of 1990 and spring 
1991. At long last there is a detailed and reasonably 
coherent program for real systemic reform and a body 
of legislation that is worth trying to implement. 
Reflecting the speeded-up learning process under pere- 
stroika, Soviet leaders have agreed that a market econ- 
omy must be created to replace the failed command 
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system. At issue still are the strategy and pace of transi- 
tion and the costs the leadership is willing to incur to 
bring change about. 

Amid all the seeming chaos, much is happening that 
augurs well for the future. Entrepreneurs are coming 
forward, people are taking the initiative in dealing with 
their problems, enterprises are beginning to act on their 
own, local and regional government bodies are taking 
charge of their affairs, foreign firms are starting to 
invest in the Soviet Union, and individuals at all levels 
are interacting with their counterparts abroad in a wide 
variety of endeavors. 

Although six years of perestroika have wrought con- 
siderable havoc on the economy, the real crisis in the 
Soviet Union in 1991 is one of governance. The uncer- 
tainty over who is in charge of what is generating con- 
fusion, fostering a sense of popular despair, and 
discouraging foreign aid and investment. The latest 
anti-crisis program and related legislation represent a 
practical approach to stabilizing the financial situation 
and simultaneously creating market-oriented institu- 
tions. But carrying out that program requires a strong 
central government with the will and authority to see it 
through. Resolution of the crisis of governance is also 
essential for economic reform programs that might be 
undertaken by individual republics, for their economic 
fortunes are intertwined with the union’s, whether they 
like it or not. 

In holding a public referendum on preservation of 
the union and negotiating a new union treaty and con- 
stitution, Gorbachev seeks to create a central govern- 
ment with sufficient authority to enforce unpopular 
macroeconomic policy, manage a nationwide infra- 
structure, and formulate foreign and defense policy. He 
has made it clear that he wants to save the union and 
strengthen a large common internal market within 
which autonomous business units can operate freely in 
response to market signals. His reform program now 
also involves an unprecedented delegation of decision- 
making authority to the republics and to lower level 
bodies. 

If Gorbachev succeeds in forging an enduring politi- 
cal consensus, economic reform can proceed at all lev- 
els, along with the integration of the Soviet economy 
into the international community. If Gorbachev fails, it 
will be an entirely new ballgame for the rest of the 
1990s. It would be a great tragedy if the Soviet people 
and their leaders failed to build on the tumultuous 
developments of 1990 and spring 1991 in order to begin 
the long and arduous task of making a better life for 
themselves and their children. a 





“Gorbachev is taking a risk in seeking détente, perhaps even an entente, with orga- 
nized religion, and his efforts have not been uniformly successful. But his opening 
of the country to religion is a quintessentially democratic act that has generated con- 
siderable enthusiasm among the people.” 


The Revival of Religion 


BY DaviD E. POWELL 


recently, Lenin and his successors demonstrated 

fear of and contempt for “the opiate of the peo- 
ple.” Concerned about the political and economic 
influence of the church, and fearful of any alternative 
belief system challenging the primacy of the 
Communist party, the leaders of the Soviet Union 
worked to limit religion’s role in society. Their unremit- 
ting pressure (except during World War ID, including 
the threat or use of terror and pervasive anti-religious 
propaganda, transformed churches and believers alike 
into little more than “vestiges of the past.” 

The first few years of President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
reign witnessed continued assaults against Russian 
Orthodoxy, Islam, and other denominations in the 
Soviet Union. Anti-religious propagandists were 
encouraged to pursue their work energetically (even 
though it was largely ineffectual), and each year the 
authorities closed a few hundred more churches. In 


: Fe the beginning of the Soviet regime until 
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1Since the 1988 meeting, religious data for the Soviet Union 
have been collected and released. A major study published in 
1990 concluded that more than 90 million Soviet citizens of vari- 
ous faiths, or one-third of the population, consider themselves 
believers. See Argumenty i fakty, no. 6 (1990). Approximately 50 
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are many more [believers] who were not counted, since, no mat- 
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remains very private.” Cited in Oxana Antic, “Statistics on 
Religion Speak a Language of Their Own,” Radio Liberty, Report 
on the USSR (hereafter cited as Report), vol. 3, no. 2 January 11, 
1991), p. 9. 
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1988, however—the year of the millennium of 
Christianity in Kievan Rus—public policy began to 
change, and since then there has been a dramatic 
improvement in church-state relations. 


HISTORIC CHANGES 

On April 29, 1988, Gorbachev met with Patriarch 
Pimen and members of the Holy Synod (the assembly 
of leading hierarchs of the Russian Orthodox Church). 
The Soviet leader expressed regret about the treatment 
of the Russian Orthodox Church during Stalin's reign 
and promised that there would be genuine “freedom of 
conscience” in the future. Since the meeting with the 
Patriarch, “scientific~atheist propaganda” has been 
sharply curtailed and its earlier excesses denounced. 
Copies of the Bible and the Koran have been made 
more readily available than ever before, and the num- 
ber of Jews allowed to emigrate and Muslims allowed 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca has increased sharply. 
Church bells once again may be rung in the Soviet 
Union, and religious organizations have once again 
been authorized to carry out charitable work.1 

Many churches, mosques, and prayer houses, as 
well as cathedrals, monasteries, seminaries, and other 
religious buildings, have been reopened, and new ones 
have been built or are currently under construction. By 
the summer of 1988 almost 100 more Russian Orthodox 
Church parishes existed than had been the case one 
year earlier, and by the end of the year several hundred 
additional churches had been opened. In mid-1990 it 
was announced that about 5,500 parishes (4,100 of them 
Russian Orthodox) had been established or reactivated 
in a period of a little more than five years, increasing 
the total by almost 50 percent. 

Perhaps the most striking development is that many 
clergymen have sought election as “people's deputies” 
to the country’s legislative bodies. One of these individ- 
uals, Metropolitan Aleksii of Leningrad and Novgorod 
(who later was chosen to succeed Pimen as Patriarch), 
said in his election platform in 1989 that he thought it 


“inconceivable that a genuine renaissance of our society 
[could] take place without the inclusion of the Christian 
element.” In elections held in March 1990 approxi- 
mately 300 clergymen, including 190 from the Russian 
Orthodox Church, were chosen to serve as deputies to 
the soviets (councils). 

A variety of motives seem to be driving Gorbachev's 
rapprochement with organized religion—a quest for 
legitimacy, a “need” for popular support in carrying 
out the policies of glasnost and perestroika, a desire for 
allies in combating the country’s social problems, per- 
haps even the idea of unleashing the creative energies 
of those alienated by decades of restrictions on religious 
belief and conduct. Gorbachev is taking a risk in seek- 
ing détente, perhaps even an entente, with organized 
religion, and his efforts have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful. But his opening of the country to religion is a 
quintessentially democratic act that has generated con- 
siderable enthusiasm among the people. 


ALLOWING CHURCHES A SOCIAL MISSION 

Many religious groups have begun to experiment 
with assistance programs, and although their propor- 
tions are still exceedingly modest such programs are 
playing a role in humanizing Soviet society. The 
Russian Orthodox Church, the Catholic Church, 
Evangelical Christian Baptists, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Pentecostals, and several other so-called 
sects have been especially active. They have focused on 
assisting hospital patients, elderly people living at 
home, and mentally handicapped children, and on vis- 
iting labor camp inmates. 

Churches in some parts of the country have 
“adopted” local hospitals, day-care centers, or orphan- 
ages—occasionally at the request of local government 
officials. Members of the congregation carry out repairs, 
decorate the premises, purchase furniture and appli- 
ances, set up clubs and workshops, and take children 
from shelters into their homes. Metropolitan Filaret of 
Kiev and Galicia has even made the extraordinary sug- 
gestion that, if cooperation between the Orthodox 
Church and public health authorities were legalized, 
medical training could be provided in convents so that 
nuns would be better qualified to tend the sick. 

All the available evidence suggests a strong commit- 


2Pravda, October 9, 1990. 

3See Oxana Antic, “One Million Bibles for the Soviet Union,” 
Report, vol. 1, no. 10 (March 10, 1989), p. 17. 

4In the past, atheist activists urged that copies of the Bible and 
the Koran be made available in order to help students become 
“politically conscious Marxists” and more effective anti-religious 
propagandists. See, e.g., Komsomolskaya pravda, May 13, 1988. In 
Khrushchev’s time, a “humorous Bible” mocking the original 
was published in an edition of 255,000 copies. See Leo Taksil, 
Zabavnaya bibliya (Moscow: Izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 
1964). 
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ment to such action on the part of religious leaders and 
ordinary believers, but a good deal of ambivalence on 
the part of the government to this extension of church 
involvement and influence. Until 1990 Soviet law did 
not allow churches a “social mission.” Church bodies 
were prohibited from engaging in charitable work, and 
most volunteer efforts were clearly illegal. But the 1990 
Law on Freedom of Conscience and Religious 
Organizations radically altered this state of affairs; its 
Article 23 authorizes religious groups to engage in char- 
itable and philanthropic activities on their own and 
through foundations.2 In view of the parlous state of 
the country’s finances, intensified efforts by churches to 
help people in need will be doubly important. 


SACRED TEXTS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

In 1988 the government authorized various Western 
religious organizations to send one million Bibles to the 
Soviet Union; other organizations have since added to 
the total. In late 1988 the journal V mire knig began to 
serialize the New Testament in an edition of 105,700 
copies. This represented the first time since the 
Bolshevik Revolution that a state publishing house had 
made religious materials available to readers.3 Current 
plans call for the publication of the Bible in Russian and 
in other languages of the country, making it, as advo- 
cated by Pravda, “truly accessible to believers and athe- 
ists [alike].” 

Secular authorities have also granted permission to 
the Saudi Arabian government to ship one million 
copies of the Koran to Muslims in the Soviet Union, and 
have allowed domestic publishing houses to print 
Uzbek, Kazakh, and Russian translations of the book. 
The Russian-language literary journal Pamir, the organ 
of the Tajikistan Writers’ Union, last year began print- 
ing the Muslim holy scriptures. Religious newspapers 
are now appearing even in Central Asia. Islam nuri (Ray 
of Islam), published in Tashkent, explains the tenets of 
the Muslim faith for readers, describes how to perform 
various rituals and ceremonies, provides information 
about Muslims in other countries, and tells the faithful 
to fight for religious purity. 

The decision to make copies of the Bible and the 
Koran available may turn out to have been one of the 
most revolutionary acts of glasnost. Having been 
denied access to the most basic sources of religious 
belief and tradition, both urban sophisticates and sim- 
ple peasants had a very limited understanding of their 
heritage.4 Finally given a chance to read the Old and 
New Testaments, many atheists and agnostics experi- 
enced a genuine spiritual awakening. Here are the 
words of one man from Novosibirsk, writing to 
Ogonyok in 1989: 


Now that I have turned the last page of the great 
book, I cannot get over the feeling of gratitude 
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and joyful shock.... [But] why only now, why so 
late? 

At the age of 30, I have read the Gospels for the 
first time.... the text gripped me: I was impressed 
by the austere power of the words, the elegance of 
the finely tuned aphorisms, the subtle poetic 
quality of the images.... [G]radually I became 
very angry: what a treasure they have been hid- 
ing from me! Who decided, and on what basis, 
that this was bad for me—and why?... I did not 

- run off to church... I simply understood that I 
never was and never will be an atheists 


This is vivid testimony to the power of Gorbachev's 
“revolution from above.” But whether exposure to the 
Gospels or other religious literature will bring about a 
renaissance of faith among the Soviet people remains to 
be seen. 

Beginning in 1989 the Soviet government also 
granted churches and (in some areas) schools permis- 
sion to organize religious instruction. Latvia was the 
first republic to offer some form of religious education, 
the first Orthodox Sunday school opened in Vilnius in 
November 1989. (Authorities in Vilnius also granted 
Jewish children permission to study Hebrew and 
Yiddish.) By year’s end, scores of church Sunday 
schools were operating in Moscow, Leningrad, the 
Baltic states, and elsewhere, serving thousands of chil- 
dren. In addition, several state schools began to offer 
optional courses on the history of religion, some of 
them taught by priests. 


JEWS AND THE NEW REFORMS 

Greater freedom of religion has been accompanied 
by increasingly open expressions of anti-Semitism by 
members of various extremist organizations. In early 
1989, for example, Pamyat (Memory) and other reac- 
tionary groups staged a rally at one of Moscow’s largest 
sports arenas. Participants enthusiastically applauded 
speeches condemning the Jews for having committed 
numerous “crimes” against the Russian people and for 
their alleged lack of loyalty to the Soviet Union. Many 





*Editor’s note: Trotsky competed with Stalin for control of the 
party after Lenin’s death; Sverdlov was secretary of the Central 
Committee, chairman of the all-Russian Executive Committee of 
Soviets (the titular head of state), and the person who apparently 
gave the order to kill Czar Nicholas II and his family; and 
Kaganovich was deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and one of Stalin’s henchmen, one of the few Jews to survive 
Stalin’s purges. 

5Christopher Cerf and Marina Albee, eds., Small Fires (New 
York: Summit Books, 1990), p. 82. For evidence of concern 
among professional atheists that religious literature is now too 
readily available, see Sovetskaya kultura, March 12, 1988. 

6National Conference on Soviet Jewry, “Jewish Emigration 
from the USSR” (New York: Soviet Jewry Research Bureau, 
1991), p. 1. : 


carried posters with anti-Jewish slogans or caricatures. 
One banner, proclaiming, “No to Rootless Cosmopoli- 
tans” (a Stalin-era anti-Semitic term), showed St. 
George slaying various “serpents”—most prominently 
Leon Trotsky, Yakov Sverdlov, and Lazar Kaganovich, 
as well as several of Gorbachev's closest advisers 
(many of them Jewish or presented as caricatures of 
Jews).* 

In addition, the myth of a Jewish-Masonic conspir- 
acy has been resuscitated, the anti-Semitic Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion has again appeared in print, and Jews 
have been accused of an astounding array of evil acts. 
These range from the forced collectivization of agricul- 
ture and repressions of the Stalin era to the corruption 
of Russian culture and the destruction of the environ- 
ment. . 

At the same time, the Soviet government, elements 
of the media, and concerned citizens, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, have spoken out against the resurgence of 
anti-Semitism. Major newspapers denounced the “anti- 
Zionist” propaganda that had served as an oblique 
expression of contempt for the Jews. Journalists and 
scholars pointed out the many parallels between such 
writings and those of the pre-revolutionary anti-Semitic 
“Black Hundreds” in Russia and Nazi propagandists in 
Germany. 

The government has also relaxed its restrictions on 
expressions of Jewish identity and Jewish culture. Since 
1987 the ban on teaching Hebrew has been lifted 
(indeed, a union of Hebrew teachers was established); a 
yeshiva, a Jewish cultural center, and a Jewish youth 
center have begun operations; facilities for the ritual 
slaughtering of animals, as well as bakeries for produc- 
ing matzoh, have been made available; and a kosher 
restaurant has opened in Moscow. l 

Synagogues have been opened or reopened: 
between January 1, 1985, and July 1, 1990, the number 
of functioning synagogues in the Soviet Union rose 
from 91 to 106. Finally, record numbers of Soviet Jews 
have been permitted to emigrate to Israel, the United 
States, and Western Europe. Formerly, the peak year of 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union was 1979, 
when 51,320 Jews were allowed to leave. In 1989, 71,217 
Jews emigrated, and the figure for 1990 was an aston- 
ishing 186,115.6 


RELIGION’S TROUBLE SPOTS 

Official policy toward Islam has also undergone a 
major change. Media attacks directed against Muslim 
leaders and the faith in general occur less and less fre- 
quently, and the authorities have allowed consider- 
ably greater freedom of worship. Throughout Central 
Asia, Azerbaijan, and other areas with large Muslim 
populations, local groups have been permitted to open 
new mosques or to repair and reopen places of wor- 


ship that had been shut during the Stalin, Khrushchev, 


‘and Brezhnev years. Between 1985 and 1990 the num- 
ber of “working” mosques in the country rose from 
392 to 1,103, an increase of nearly 300 percent. 

Why has the government adopted a more concilia- 
tory stance? Looking at the Central Asian republic of 
Uzbekistan, James Critchlow sees “a desperate striving 
on the part of the Uzbek establishment to bolster the 
sagging regime with new sources of legitimacy.” With 
the Communist party “discredited by the failures and 
revelations of recent years,” he continues, “espousal of 
Islam is clearly a bid for the support of traditional reli- 
gious and national-minded forces in society.” It is also, 
he concludes, part of “an attempt to fill the vacuum in 
society caused by the decline of secular authority—a 
vacuum reflected in soaring crime rates, drug abuse, 
etc.”7 His hypotheses make a great deal of sense; 
indeed, they can be applied, by extension, to Soviet pol- 
icy toward religion in general. 

Of course, a policy of increased tolerance for Islam is 
laden with risk for the Soviet regime. For example, the 
Islamic Revival party, established in 1990, has pledged 
“to revive [the religion] in areas from which it has been 
driven out and to spread it to regions where it is alto- 
gether unknown or where people have a distorted 
notion of it.” Furthermore, the party professes highly 
conservative beliefs, including the idea that “women 
must, above all, be keepers of the home and rearers of 
children.” Thus its leadership is dismayed at some of 
the changes introduced under Soviet rule. To quote one 
official, “The emancipation introduced in our country... 
has had the result of estranging women from the family 
and home.”8 

According to Muslim leaders in Central Asia, the 
Islamic Revival party represents a grave social and 
political danger; its members are determined, they say, 
“to overthrow the socialist system and set up a theo- 
cratic regime.” In view of the new party’s militancy, 
some analysts in the Soviet Union have expressed seri- 
ous concern about “separatist tendencies” within Islam, 
pointing with particular alarm to calls for a Muslim 
state in Central Asia. 

The most complex and contrary developments 
affecting religion in the Soviet Union are taking place in 
the Ukraine, where changing church-state relations are 
accompanied by widening divisions and growing fric- 
tion among denominations. Adherents of the Ukrainian 

' Catholic Church (also known as the Greek Catholic or 
Uniate Church), which was dissolved and forcibly 





7James Critchlow, “Islam in Public Life: Can This Be ‘Soviet’ 
Uzbekistan?” Report, vol. 2, no. 11 (March 16, 1990), p. 25. 
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incorporated into the Russian Orthodox Church by 
Stalin in 1946, have been trying to secure legal status for 
it. Ukrainian members of the Orthodox faith who 
resented being part of the Russian Orthodox Church 
have successfully campaigned for independence from 
it. Since October 1990 they have been permitted to func- 
tion as the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church. 
They even have their own leader, Patriarch Mystyslav 
of Kiev and the Ukraine. 

The principal area of religious controversy in the 
Ukraine is the Uniates’ struggle for acceptance by the 
state—and by the Russian Orthodox Church. The latter 
task appears to be more difficult. According to one esti- 
mate there were approximately 5,700 Orthodox 
parishes in the Ukraine in the summer of 1989; of these, 
more than half, located primarily in western Ukraine, 
were Uniate. Virtually all of these were acquired in 1946 
when Stalin united the Uniate Church with the Russian 
Orthodox..To legalize Ukrainian Catholicism and 
return to it properties taken 45 years ago would be to 
reduce substantially the wealth and power of the 
Russian Church—which is already under siege from 
the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church. 

During 1989 and 1990 significant numbers of 
churches were turned over to—or appropriated by— 
the Uniates. One recent report put the figure for 
Ukrainian Catholic churches at 1,737, with another 74 
churches under construction. According to some 
Russian Orthodox clergy the takeovers are illegal acts 
by extremist Uniates; Ukrainian Catholics, by contrast, 
believe that they are simply taking back what belongs 
to them. Although attempts have been made to resolve 
the conflict through negotiation, measures taken by the 
two sides continue to be confrontational. Indeed, the 
differences between the Uniate and Orthodox churches 
may well be insurmountable. 


BARRIERS TO FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
` Party, Komsomol (Communist Youth League), and 
government agencies in some localities resist the more 
permissive attitude toward religious self-expression 
adopted under perestroika. There are frequent reports 
of recalcitrant officials who refuse to acknowledge the 
rights of the faithful: Party activists or the chairmen of 
local soviet executive committees in places as diverse as 
Kirov, Brest, Kerch, Leningrad, Donetsk, Novgorod, 
and Tambov oblasts illegally obstruct groups attempt- 
ing to register as a religious community, to reopen or 

carry out repairs on a church, and so on. 
Obstructionism is prevalent partly because the shift 
from militant atheism to a policy that is supposed to 
respect a plurality of views and behaviors is difficult to 
make for bureaucrats who have spent their career 
harassing believers and religious groups. But a second 
factor appears to be at work as well. People in positions 
of authority, it seems, “yearn to show believers that 
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whatever may be written in the law, their word is 
stronger,” and that they still know what is best for the 
Soviet Union.10 

Izvestia in 1989 recounted the story of a group of 
teachers in a small town in Riazan oblast who had orga- 
nized a church choir and been subsequently repri- 
manded by the head of the district Communist party 
organization for their lack of ideological fervor. A 
teacher, this party official declared, “is responsible for 
new and progressive ideas”; to sing hymns in a church 
was to engage in “the propaganda of religion” —an 
“unacceptable” practice in the Soviet Union, in his 
view. “Such people,” he added, “cannot be entrusted 
with the education of children.” (The only Communist 
among the teachers was expelled, as were two 
Komsomol members.)11 

In the village of Chernianka in Belgorod oblast, the 
local priest, attempting to regain control over a dilapi- 
dated Orthodox church, was told: “How can a new 
church be opened practically on the main street? That is 
ideologically incorrect, even anti-atheistic.” In yet 
another example of “old thinking,” a group of Baptists 
in the Siberian city of Krasnoyarsk was given permis- 


I 
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as well as the pervasive and intense feeling of admiration for 
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sion to construct a prayer hall—but only on the out- 
skirts of town, on a site that had been used as a dump. 

These are not isolated incidents. Official attitudes 
and conduct, formed over many decades, are difficult 
to change—and many officials, especially those with 
responsibilities in the sphere of ideology, find it particu- 
larly difficult to “restructure” their own thinking. As 
the writer Aleksandr Nezhny has noted, “The contemp- 
tuous and dismissive attitude toward anything con- 
nected with the church, which has been drummed into 
us over decades, still controls our consciousness.” 12 

A different kind of barrier to genuine religious free- 
dom is the conservative character of many religious 
functionaries, especially the leading figures in the 
Russian Orthodox Church (and, to a lesser degree, 
Islam). One Western specialist on Russian Orthodoxy 
has spoken of the “Stalinist-Brezhnevian ecclesiastical 
nomenklatura that [has] ruled the Church since 1943.13 
Similarly, the British historian Geoffrey Hosking has 
written that “decades of active persecution alternating 
with contemptuous manipulation have left it not only 
numerically reduced but spiritually debilitated... 
Enfeebled by subservience to an atheist state, the 
Church is no longer fit to act as [a] vehicle for [a] reli- 
gious revival or to promote social solidarity.”14 

In early 1990 the Holy Synod stated publicly that the 
government had been interfering in church appoint- 
ments and in the administration of parishes for many 
years. Indeed, some have raised the question of 
whether the new Patriarch might not have cooperated 
too closely with the state in the past. Even if the public 
continues to regard Orthodoxy. itself and Jesus Christ 
himself with reverence, the Church will not be able to 
exercise a full measure of influence until a new genera- 
tion assumes leadership positions within it.15 B 


Pe a Ne i NT I TT 


The Soviet Union faces an environmental crisis that has only recently been openly 
acknowledged and acted on by the government. Enormous clean-up costs, inexperi- 
ence with pollution control technology, and a government focused on reforming 
itself and the economy mean that the country “faces a long road to environmental 


recovery.” 


Environmental Problems and Policies 


in the Soviet Union 
BY HILARY E. FRENCH 


n July 1988 at the nineteenth congress of the 
I Communist party of the Soviet Union, Fyodor 
Morgun, head of the newly formed State 
Committee for the Protection of Nature, declared: “One 
might say that for a whole era our party and profes- 
sional propaganda and science have been intolerably 
passive as far as ecology is concerned.... For many 
decades, the environment has been undergoing catas- 
trophic pollution. Behind the facts of outrages upon 
nature and damage done to human health are certain 
people in science, design institutions, and... state com- 
missions, with whose blessings facilities were put into 
operation [that] destroy nature.... [Those responsible] 
should be mentioned by name and punished....” 
Morgun’s speech marked the first official response 
to the Soviet Union’s environmental awakening. In the 
past, Communist propaganda posters had celebrated 
the emphasis on rapid industrialization, and billowing 
smokestacks had been regarded as a symbol of national 
prowess. But the shock of the Chernoby! nuclear reactor 
accident in April 1986 and the new freedoms offered by 
glasnost combined to create a powerful grassroots envi- 
ronmental movement. Local activists across the country 
have increasingly demanded that the government take 
action to combat the severe air pollution, water contam- 
ination, and toxic waste problems that plague the 
Soviet Union. 
The environmental crisis is contributing directly to 
the country’s dire economic situation. The bill from the 
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Chernobyl] accident alone is expected to exceed $350 
billion, 14 percent of the Soviet Union’s gross national 
product (GNP) for 1988. Hundreds of factories produc- 
ing scarce goods such as medicine and paper have been 
closed in recent years because of environmental 
protests. Pollution and natural resource degradation are 
estimated to cost the country as much as 17 percent of 
GNP annually. 

The Soviet Union thus faces a paradox: environmen- 
tal reconstruction is critical to economic recovery, but 
economic recovery is needed to furnish investment cap- 
ital for environmental improvements. However, the 
current period of revolutionary change in the Soviet 
Union provides opportunities to address environmen- 
tal and economic problems together. To succeed, envi- 
ronmental reform must be viewed as a key component 
of economic and political reform rather than as a 
sideshow. 


AN INDUSTRIAL WASTELAND 

The Soviet Union’s rapid post-World War II indus- 
trialization drive created heavy polluters such as steel 
producers and chemical manufacturers. Since then, 
industry has failed to modernize and install effective 
pollution controls. The result is pollution reminiscent of 
the early stages of industrialization in the West. 

According to the Soviet national environmental 
report, air pollution levels in 103 cities, home to more 
than 50 million people, exceed the Soviet standard 
(which is generally stricter than United States stan- 
dards) by a factor of 10. In 1988, 16 towns periodically 
experienced pollution levels more than 50 times higher 
than the standard.1 

Industrial by-products not pumped into the air tend 
to be dumped into bodies of water at levels almost 
unimaginable in the West. Industrial discharges, com- 
bined with untreated sewage and agricultural runoff, 
have contaminated most of the rivers, lakes, and 
seashores in the Soviet Union. 
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In 1988 only 30 percent of the Soviet Union’s sewage 
was adequately treated. Fifty percent was improperly 
treated, and the remaining 20 percent was dumped into 
the environment untreated. Many large cities, such as 
Kaunas, Lithuania, and Riga, Latvia, still do not have 
any sewage treatment facilities. Not surprisingly, clean 
drinking water is in scarce supply: in 1988, 18 percent of 
water samples nationwide failed to meet health 
standards.? 

Industrial pollution and agricultural runoff are 
threatening Lake Baikal, the world’s largest body of 
fresh water. The lake contains 80 percent of the Soviet 
Union’s supply of fresh water and supports 2,400 
species of plants and animals, more than two-thirds of 
which are found nowhere else on earth. A comprehen- 
sive plan to clean up the offending enterprises was 
implemented in 1987, but progress has been slow. By 
January 1989, only 26 of 41 environmental projects 
(such as improving sewage treatment and enforcing 
discharge limits from paper mills) had been completed 
as planned. Nearly two-thirds of the projects scheduled 
to commence in 1988 were not begun.3 

The country’s polluted rivers ultimately find their 
way to the seas. The Caspian Sea receives 40 percent of 
the Soviet Union’s annual 28.6 cubic kilometers of pol- 
luted wastewater, most of it from the Volga River. The 
Black and Baltic seas are also severely polluted. The 
catastrophic condition of these seas has economic reper- 
cussions. At one time the Caspian was home to 90 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union’s caviar-producing sturgeon 
fishery. But populations of sturgeon and other valuable 
fish have declined by more than two-thirds over the last 
20 years. Beaches along the Caspian, Black, and Baltic 
seas have closed periodically during the last few years 
because of pollution, and resorts such as Yalta on the 
Black Sea and Yurmala on the Baltic are imperiled. 

Although data are scarce, hazardous wastes appear 
to have been indiscriminately dumped on land 
throughout the Soviet Union. More than half the coun- 
try’s nearly 6,000 official landfills do not meet sanitary 
regulations. In Uzbekistan, Georgia, Moldavia, Latvia, 
and Turkmenistan, more than three-quarters of the 
landfills are not in compliance with regulations.4 

Illegal dumping, however, is the greatest concern. 
Soviet analyst D. J. Peterson of the RAND/UCLA 


Center for Soviet Studies in Santa Monica, California, . 


notes, 
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Every week, the Soviet press carries a new 
story about the discovery of improperly dis- 
posed of, often hazardous, wastes. The picture 
pieced together from these reports is, in 
essence, one of enterprises dumping their 
wastes wherever and however it is convenient 
for them, with little monitoring by officials and 
no threat of prosecution for violation of envi- 
ronmental codes. 


The military is apparently responsible for some of 
the most flagrant cases of improperly handled waste, 
especially radioactive waste from nuclear weapons 
complexes. In the early 1950s bomb producers in 
Chelyabinsk pumped waste into Karachay Lake, a 41- 
hectare body of water that has no outlet, until the accu- 
mulation reached 120 million curies, about two and a 
half times greater than the amount of radiation released 
by the Chernobyl nuclear accident. 


THE HEALTH TOLL 

The Soviet Ministry of Public Health has studied the 
health of those living in areas where industrial pollu- 
tion is unusually high. According to the national envi- 
ronmental report, a clear link has been established 
between air pollution levels and the incidence of a vari- 
ety of ailments. The higher the overall level of pollu- 
tion, the higher the rates of malignant tumors and 
respiratory and skin diseases. 

The ministry also found a correlation between the 
types of illnesses observed and the kinds of industry in 
the region. Fertilizer production appeared to be related 
to an increase in cancer rates and in those for blood and 
cardiovascular diseases. Nonferrous metal works were 
associated with increased rates for skin diseases and 
cancer among children. Young children in regions 
where pesticide use is high have overall rates of illness 
five times higher than those of children living in rela- 
tively clean areas. 

In the Karakalpak Autonomous Republic, which 
encompasses the southern part of the Aral Sea, infant 
mortality is 60 deaths per 1,000 live births—the high- 
est in the country and comparable to rates in 
Cameroon and Guatemala. This is thought to be due ` 
to both the poor health care system in the region and 
to the contamination of water and food with pesti- 
cides and salts. 

In Aktyubinsk in northern Kazakhstan, where many 
chemical plants are located, the Ministry of Public 
Health found that various cancers occur six times more 
frequently than in adjacent regions. People living in the 
center of Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan, suffer 
from respiratory diseases 2.4 times more frequently 
than suburbanites, and from nervous-system diseases 
4.5 times as frequently. Bronchial asthma among chil- 
dren living inside Sadovoye Koltzo, the highway encir- 


cling Moscow, is twice as common as among children 
living outside the road. 


DAMAGED LAND, DECLINING PRODUCTIVITY 

Mismanagement of natural resources rivals indus- 
trial pollution as a contributor to the country’s environ- 
mental decline. Land degradation, for example, is a 
major barrier to raising agricultural productivity. At 
least 1.5 billion tons of topsoil in the Soviet Union are 
‘eroded each year. Production losses attributable to soil 
erosion cost the Soviet economy between $31 billion 
and $35 billion annually. 

Industrial pollution is also lowering crop yields. By 
unhappy coincidence, the major sources of pollution in 
the Soviet Union are located in agricultural areas. The 
worst culprits are the metallurgical centers. According 
to the national environmental report, in 1988 lead con- 
centrations in soil from around the village of 
Glubokoye, a nonferrous metallurgical center, were 

‘found to be 22 times the permitted level, while cobalt 
and zinc concentrations exceeded standards by factors 
of 10 and 100 respectively. Mercury concentrations of 
up to 100 times the allowed level have been observed in 
Khaidarkan, Kirghizia. 

Inappropriate use of fertilizers and pesticides is 
another environmental hazard. Prices for these agricul- 
tural inputs are heavily subsidized, leading farmers to 
dump more and more of them on the land regardless of 
whether they are raising yields commensurately. 
Application rates are often determined by a planner in 
a distant city who is unlikely to know the rate appropri- 
ate to a particular locality, or who is unaware that a pest 
has developed resistance to a certain chemical. 

An audit conducted by the State Planning Office 
(Gosplan) found that 11 percent of fertilizer production 
never reaches the field because of transport and storage 
problems. Pravda suggested, perhaps only half in jest, 
that Soviet farmers sow their crops along the railroad 
tracks, since so much fertilizer is lost on the way from 
factory to farm. One-third of the fertilizer applied runs 
off into the groundwater. 

Similar problems plague pesticide use. According to 
Alexei Yablokov, deputy chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet’s environmental committee and a leading envi- 
ronmentalist, almost one-third of the pesticides pro- 
duced for domestic consumption in the Soviet Union 
never reach their destination. In 1987, 30 percent of 
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foods contained concentrations of pesticides dangerous 
to human health. In some areas half the food supply 
was contaminated.6 

Faulty irrigation practices are also an environmental 
problem. The Aral Sea disaster is the most conspicuous 
example of this. Until 1973, the Aral was the world’s 
fourth-largest inland body of water. But water from the 
two rivers that feed it, the Amu Darya and the Syr 
Darya, has been diverted to irrigate cotton and other 
crops. As a result, since 1960 the Aral’s volume has 
dropped 66 percent, its surface area has decreased 40 
percent, and its level has fallen nearly 13 meters. The 
former port of Muynak now lies 48 kilometers from the 
shoreline. Rotting fishing boat hulls lend an eerie ghost- 
town feel to the once-thriving port. The former seabed 
has become a saline desert from which vast dust storms 


` sweep up salt and sand and then deposit the crop- 


killing mixture on surrounding farmland at a rate of 
almost half a ton per hectare each year. 

Poor forest management practices and damage 
resulting from air pollution and acid rain have created 
unhealthy forests across much of the Soviet Union. 
While total tree cover is increasing in the Soviet Union, 
coniferous forests in the European part of the country, 
which are easily accessible and therefore less costly to 
harvest, have been depleted. Farther afield, the cedar 
forests in the Primorski and Khabarovsk regions of the 
Soviet Far East have been reduced by 851,000 hectares, 
or 22 percent, over the last 20 years because of intensive 
harvesting. Clear-cutting is used to fell 90 percent of the 
timber supply. 

According to the national environmental report, for- 
est damage from industrial air emissions is becoming 
increasingly severe. Extensive regions near several 
industrial cities have been affected over the last 20 
years. The report implicates sulfur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides, hydrogen fluoride, and ammonia emissions in 
the damage. The problem had not been acknowledged 
previously, and detailed data have yet to be released. 


THE GREEN MOVEMENT 

The magnitude of the environmental problems in 
the Soviet Union has produced a broad-based green 
movement. Environmental activism has risen from the 
underground in only a short period, and has become an 
integral part of the new political landscape. This young 
movement's successes are remarkable given the obsta- 
cles in its way; until recently, independent, nongovern- 
mental organizing was strictly illegal, and information 
on the environment was a tightly guarded state secret. 
Nonetheless, many challenges lie ahead as the move- 
ment adapts to rapidly changing political circum- 
stances, 

Although Soviet environmentalists have only 
recently been allowed to play an open and active politi- 
cal role, the roots of their movement run deep. As many 
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Soviet ecologists like to point out, the Soviet Union 
made some contributions to environmental thought in 
the pre-Communist era through the writings of envi- 
ronmental philosophers such as Vladimir Vernadsky. In 
the late nineteenth century, Vernadsky developed a 
concept of a world divided into the biosphere and the 
“noosphere”—that part of the natural world under 
human influence. At an early date he warned that, if 
care were not taken, mankind’s activities would 
threaten the natura! world. Soviet environmentalists 
still see Vernadsky’s concept of the noosphere as pro- 
viding an essential theoretical underpinning to their 
movement. 

Although conservationists were respected during 
the early years of Communist rule, they came under 
attack in the 1930s by Stalinists who felt that the natural 
world existed to be exploited. The leaders of the move- 
ment were silenced; some were sent to Siberian work- 
camps, and a few were executed. 

In the 1960s a student movement developed at 
Moscow State University that fought for the protection 
of nature reserves and biodiversity. The movement was 
tolerated so long as it stuck to nature protection; con- 
fronting industrial pollution was considered subver- 
sive. During the same period a group of writers, 
scientists, and other intellectuals launched a crusade to 
save Lake Baikal. A similar group coalesced in the early 
1980s in opposition to a grandiose plan that would 
have reversed the direction of Siberian rivers to supply 
water to arid Soviet Central Asia. The group achieved a 
major victory in 1986 when the new general secretary, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, mothballed the scheme. 

These early environmentalist efforts revolved 
around a small group of elites who were able to exert 
influence on those in power through back channels. In 
the words of Russian environmentalist Natalya 
Yourina: “In the 1960s, only individuals protested. A 
[nationwide] movement didn’t exist.” This changed 
when the Chernobyl disaster of April 1986 and glasnost 
gave rise to an environmentalist movement encompass- 
ing diverse segments of society. Across the country peo- 
ple began to protest in a fashion never before witnessed 
in the Soviet Union. Haltingly at first, then with greater 
confidence as they stretched the limits of official toler- 
ance, thousands and sometimes tens of thousands 
turned out for demonstrations against nuclear power 
plants, air and water pollution, and beach closings. 

Although no reliable count exists, hundreds and 
possibly thousands of environmental groups have 
recently formed. In a recent report of the American 
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Committee on US-Soviet Relations, Eric Green notes: 
“Green activism is in the vanguard of democratization 
throughout the USSR.”7 

Given the tremendous variation in nationality and 
conditions of life in the Soviet Union, environmental- 
ism takes on different hues in different regions. In the 
republics, most of which are struggling for some mea- 
sure of sovereignty if not complete independence from 
Moscow, environmentalism takes on political over- 
tones. In the Baltic republics, environmental protests 
quickly turned into independence movements, a phe- 
nomenon later repeated elsewhere in the country. 


THE NUCLEAR QUESTION 

Perhaps no environmental issue has been as con- _ 
tentious in the Soviet Union as nuclear power. Recent 
disclosures of the scope of the Chernobyl] nuclear reac- 
tor disaster have shocked the Soviet public. Amid 
charges of a coverup, the government has finally con- 
ceded that the population’s exposure to radiation far 
exceeded initial estimates. Contrary to earlier reports— 
and allocations of relief money—Byelorussia received 
the bulk of the fallout. As a result of the newly released 
information, 200,000 evacuations are expected by 1992 
from contaminated areas in the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
and the Russian republic. Byelorussian officials believe 
that more than 2 million people should be moved from 
lands poisoned by radiation.8 

Officials in the affected republics are convinced that 
recent increases in cases of thyroid cancer and child- 
hood leukemia are attributable to the accident, even 
though the central government and a recent report by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency refute this 
claim. A Supreme Soviet commission investigating the 
accident recently uncovered secret government decrees 
from 1987 that classified all information on the extent of 
radiation contamination and forbade doctors from con- 
necting any illness to radiation exposure. Reports of 
grossly deformed farm animals being born in the con- 
taminated zone confirm many people’s fears that their 
health is endangered. 

The Chernobyl accident seriously undermined pub- 
lic confidence in the government's nuclear power pro- 
gram and has put proposed plants in doubt. Plans for 
30 nuclear power plants have been abandoned or indef- 
initely suspended since the accident. 


CLEANING UP : 

Although the environment shows little evidence of 
it, the Soviet Union has stringent environmental regula- 
tions on the books. Soviet air and water quality stan- 
dards are stricter than those of Western nations because 
they are based on a scientific determination of the level 
necessary to avoid health problems. And, unlike in the 
West, the standards do not have to survive the vicissi- 
tudes of the political process. 


Unfortunately, these laws have been poorly 
enforced. Because most industry is still state owned, 
regulator and regulated are the same entity, posing a 
conflict of interest. Moreover, the ministries charged 
with industry, agriculture, and forestry have consider- 
ably more clout than the new agencies charged with 
environmental enforcement. 

The production ministries have often been exempted 
from fines for environmental violations. When penalties 
are levied, the offending industry simply passes on the 
bill to the central government. The production target, 
which a plant manager is rewarded for meeting and 
penalized for failing to meet, is unaffected. Enterprises 
have an incentive to violate norms, since their budgets 
are based on past expenses, including natural resources 
used and fines paid; the higher the total, the greater the 
future allocations. 

In a signal of increased official concern over the envi- 
ronment, a new Soviet environment agency, Minpriroda 
(originally called Goskompriroda ), was created in early 
1988. The agency, which has ministerial status, was 
charged with coordinating work previously spread 
among many ministries, and was in theory given broad 
enforcement powers over other agencies, Environ- 
mentalists’ hopes were raised by the appointment in 
1989 of Nikolai Vorontsov, a highly regarded biologist, 
and the first non-Communist party member ever to hold 
a ministry-level post in the Soviet Union, as agency chief. 
But he has a formidable task ahead of him. The agency 
has a staff of 450—there are 5,000 employees at the 
United States Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in 
Washington, D.C.—only.two computers, and a budget of 
20 million rubles ($35 million), compared with the EPA 
budget of $5.5 billion. 

The Supreme Soviet and the Congress of People’s 
Deputies are also important environmental actors at 
both the national and republic levels. During the first 
meeting of the Congress in 1989, delegate after delegate 
took the floor to decry the appalling environmental con- 
ditions in his or her district. Eighty percent of the 
speeches reportedly contained references to the state of 
the Soviet Union’s environment. 

Together, Minpriroda and the Supreme Soviet have 
been working to overhaul the country’s environmental 
legislation. In the fall of 1989 the agency sent to the 
Supreme Soviet a proposal that became the basis for a 
resolution urging that urban dir, drinking water, and 
food meet health standards by 1995. The resolution also 
called for environmental-impact assessments and eco- 
nomic incentives for pollution reduction. In addition, it 
advocated a halt to nuclear weapons testing at 
Semipalatinsk in Kazakhstan, a reexamination of con- 
struction plans for proposed nuclear power plants, and 
investments in alternative energy. Translating such a 
comprehensive program into law, however, is proving 
difficult, especially given the dispute between the central 
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‘government and the republics over who should have the 


final authority over environmental legislation. 

Gorbachev’s proposed economic reforms also have 
critical implications for the environment. Reforms 
requiring industries to show a profit and be self-financ- 
ing would help make fines for environmental violations 
pinch. In addition, reducing enormous direct and indi- 
rect energy and water subsidies for all industries, utili- 
ties, and homes would encourage conservation. 

The moves for more autonomy if not independence 
by the republics will also have important environmental 
consequences, The environment will benefit if local and 
regional authorities have more power to close down 
enterprises and enforce standards. Whatever the ulti- 
mate political framework within which Moscow and the 
republics act, some measure of cooperation on the envi- 
ronment is likely. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE 

The fate of the Soviet environment is important not 
only to residents of the Soviet Union but to the whole 
world: the Soviet Union covers one-sixth of the earth’s 
land mass and is responsible for 19 percent of emissions 
of carbon dioxide, the gas chiefly responsible for global 
warming; 13 percent of emissions of chlorofluorocar- 
bons, which deplete the ozone layer; and roughly 20 per- 
cent of the emissions of sulfur dioxide, a principal 
ingredient of acid rain. 

Mutual self-interest in the success of Soviet environ- 
mental reforms has spurred a wide variety of interna- 


- tional cooperative efforts. At the nongovernmental level, 


Soviet environmentalists are cultivating ties with 
Western environmental groups and Green parties. 

Intergovernmental cooperation is increasing as well. 
The Soviet national environmental report lists bilateral 
agreements on scientific and technical cooperation with 
10 countries. The European Community is working with 
the Soviet government on a nuclear safety project, and 
the Norwegian, Finnish, and Swedish governments are 
expected to help finance the installation of pollution con- 
trols at two Soviet nickel smelters that are exporting acid 
emissions to Scandinavia. The United States has recently 
agreed to help fund a center to promote energy effi- 
ciency to be established in Moscow. 

Technology transfer will also be a key to restoring the 
Soviet environment. Environmental aid will help pur- 
chase some of the needed technology, but indigenous 
environmental protection industries need to be estab- 
lished. This is most likely to be accomplished through 
joint ventures with Western firms. 

The Soviet Union faces a long road to environmental 
recovery. However, the economic and political changes 
now under way provide many of the tools needed to 
reverse the decline. With continued pressure from the 
country’s burgeoning environmental movement, the 
Soviet Union's future will be far greener than its past. I 


A 


The days following the August coup attempt saw the Russian republic become the 
Soviet Union’s dominant political power and many of the other republics rush to 
announce declarations of independence. The bids for independence were the cul- 
mination of nationalist aspirations that had been unleashed by Gorbachev‘s reform 
program. The task now is to “devise a new constitution to regulate the country’s 
competing political interests. ... This would be a formidable task for even the most 
experienced constitutional lawmakers. It may be an impossible one for the Soviet 


Union’s new democrats.” 
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hen Mikhail Gorbachev became Soviet Com- 
W munist party general secretary in 1985, he 

seemed confident that he had the vision and 
the talent to imbue the Soviet political system with the 
legitimacy needed to goad the population into accept- 
ing possibly disruptive but nonetheless necessary eco- 
nomic reforms. His assessment was partly correct—the 
Soviet Union’s political survival depended on the 
regime’s ability to reform the economy. But the Soviet 
leader woefully underestimated the complexity of his 
task. Political and economic reform were not only inter- 
twined with, but also complicated by, the Soviet 
Union's “nationality problem.” 

In his early calculations Gorbachev simply over- 
looked this problem. Even after he realized that nation- 
alism was an important political force, he continued to 
underestimate its disruptive potential. Until the failed 
coup in August, Gorbachev believed that economic 
recovery—based on preserving the Soviet Union as an 
integrated economic unit—would cause the nationalist 
movements to lose their political legitimacy. 

Thus the basic tension between economic and politi- 
cal reforms escaped Gorbachev's attention; his decision 
to open the political process brought to power national- 
ists who opposed a united country. Given this flaw in 
his thinking, Gorbachev consistently stumbled over 
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nationality relations by offering the republics too little, 
too late. 


THE ERUPTION OF THE NATIONALITY ISSUE 

During his first years in office, Gorbachev was 
influenced by his late mentor, General Secretary Yuri 
Andropov.! Like Andropov, Gorbachev believed that 
economic reform could not succeed without the 
removal of corrupt Communist party cadre who were 
preventing the Soviet economy’s modernization. On 
coming to office in 1985, Gorbachev launched an anti- 
corruption campaign against the powerful political 
bosses who ran the Soviet republics. One by one the 
longtime republic overlords were disgraced and 
forced to retire. Some were ousted with relative ease, 
but a few demonstrated their political skill by success- 
fully parrying Moscow’s best efforts to bring about 
their dismissals. 

Dinmukhammad Kunayev, a member of the 
Politburo for 15 years and head of Kazakhstan’s 
Communist party for more than 25 years, proved 
among the most tenacious republic leaders. However, 
on December 16, 1986, at a session of Kazakhstan’s 
Central Committee that had been convened at 
Moscow’s order, Kunayev announced that he was retir- 
ing and that his replacement would be Gennadi Kolbin, 
a Russian from outside Kazakhstan. As news of 
Kunayev’s retirement spread, protesters demanding an 
explanation for Moscow’s actions began to fill the main 
square in the republic’s capital of Alma-Ata. 

The demonstrators stayed in the square overnight. 
The next day special troops, armed with attack dogs 
and sharpened spades, were sent to disperse the crowd. 
After two days of skirmishes, the protests came to an 
end. Gorbachev and Kazakhstan’s prime minister, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, condemned the disturbances as 
“nationalist” -inspired violence. According to official 


reports, one demonstrator and one policeman died, but 
unofficial sources say these figures are far too low. 

The Alma-Ata riots strikingly demonstrated the cost 
of ignoring the “national” factor. The Moscow-based 
Russian reformers regarded Kunayev as an aging 
despot who had benefited those in his immediate circle 
at the expense of the masses. However, as protests of 
his removal showed, he was a hero to many Kazakhs. 

Gorbachev learned his lesson. In the aftermath of the 
Alma-Ata riots, republic party leaders won greater dis- 
cretionary authority to control their territories. The long 
dead Josef Stalin now became Moscow’s principal tar- 
get. Gorbachev planned to dismantle the Stalinist sys- 
tem, although no one knew quite what this meant. 
Glasnost, or openness, was encouraged. The people 
were told to speak their minds and even to join new, 
unofficial political groups to push for sweeping 
reforms. 

Stalin’s victims included millions of non-Russians, 
` among them the Balts, the Crimean Tatars, and other 
north Caucasian peoples whose populations were 
forcibly deported during World War IL2 In spring and 
summer 1987, first the Crimean Tatars and then the 
Balts organized protests locally and in Moscow. The 
Crimean Tatars demanded the return of their home- 
land; the Balts, official recognition that their lands had 
been illegally annexed to the Soviet Union. Moscow’s 
relatively benign treatment of the protesters led other 
nationalities to demand real rather than symbolic politi- 
cal reforms. 

The situation became particularly serious in the 
Caucasus, where tensions between the Armenian and 
Azerbaijani populations spiraled out of control in early 


1988. In February the Politburo voted to allow the 


republic of Azerbaijan to retain control of Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Oblast, an Armenian enclave 
within Azerbaijan.3 The Armenians believed they had 
been cheated by the Politburo decision, and more than 
1 million Armenians in Yerevan protested Moscow’s 
decision; a general strike was also organized in 
Nagorno-Karabakh. Tensions ran high, and in a town 
near the capital of the oblast, Stepanakert, two young 
Azerbaijanis were killed by local Armenians. In retalia- 
tion, more than 30 unarmed Armenians were killed 


2Alexander Nekrich, The Punished Peoples (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1978), provides a detailed history of the deportation of 
nationalities during World War IL. 

3For the history of this conflict see Richard Pipes, The Formation 
of the Soviet Union (New York: Atheneum, 1974), pp. 193-208. 
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Izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 1988), pp. 19-93. 
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deputy secretary general of the Communist party at the twenty- 
eighth party congress in July 1990. 
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during an Azerbaijani rampage in Sumgait, an indus- 
trial center near Baku. The central government sent 
troops to Nagorno-Karabakh in early 1988 to quell the 
disturbances. The situation has remained more or less 
out of control; the troops are still in the oblast, and 
armed Armenians and Azerbaijanis continue to fight. 

The violence in the Caucasus helped bring home the 
message that further political reforms were necessary to 
transform the stagnating Soviet political system. 
Gorbachev still thought in terms of revitalizing old 
institutions. But his efforts to reinvigorate the 
Communist party—marked by the July 1988 nineteenth 
party conference, the first extraordinary session of the 
party since the 1930s—proved to be little more than slo- 
ganeering.4 


POLITICAL REFORM 

By this point Gorbachev had recognized that for 
perestroika to succeed, the rules of the political game 
had to change. He called for the popular election of a 
Congress of People’s Deputies, which would convene 
in May 1989. The Communist party, however, orga- 
nized the elections to predetermine the winners and 
losers. 

The party’s electoral plans backfired in the three 
Baltic republics, where party candidates won only a 
handful of seats, and these mostly in Russian enclaves. 
In dozens of other elections throughout the country, 
officially orchestrated campaigns went awry—includ- 
ing those in which Russian republic politician Boris 
Yeltsin and the dissident Andrei Sakharov competed. 
But less than 10 percent of the seats in the Congress 
were won by the regime's critics. 

About the time of the elections, Moscow encoun- 
tered unexpected problems in Georgia when a pro- 
independence movement staged demonstrations in the 
capital of Tbilisi. On April 9, 1989, Soviet special forces 
using sharpened spades and, allegedly, poisoned tear 
gas broke up a crowd of nationalist demonstrators, 
resulting in the death of 20 civilians. 

The chain of command in the decision to deploy the 
troops has never been firmly established. Gumbar 
Pastiashvili, Georgia’s Communist party leader, was 
found responsible but he claimed that he had acted 
with Moscow’s approval. Evading responsibility for 
this and other attacks became a hallmark of the central 
government. Gorbachev was out of the country at the 
time, but Yegor Ligachev, the ranking Politburo mem- 
ber, later claimed that there was full Politburo approval 


. for the decision.5 


The use of troops in Georgia was intended to warn 
nationalists throughout the Soviet Union that the 
Communist party would not tolerate actions that 
threatened its rule. For reformers nationwide, April 9 
became a symbol of the repressive underside of glas- 
nost and perestroika. For Georgians the events of that 
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ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE SOVIET REPUBLICS (1990) 
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Figures do not add up to 100 percent because of rounding and because some small ethnic populations are not included. 


date became a catalyst for declaring independence two 
years later, on April 9, 1991. 

One month after the breakup of the Georgian 
demonstrations, the newly elected Congress of People’s 
Deputies held its first session. The new Congress and 
the Supreme Soviet did not provide miraculous solu- 
tions for the Soviet Union's economic problems or 
shore up Gorbachev’s seriously eroding political power 
base. The Congress proved to be neither an effective 
legislative body nor a popularly elected rubber stamp 
for the Kremlin leadership. 

In June 1989, as the first Congress session drew to a 
close, fighting broke out between Uzbeks and 
Meshketians in Uzbekistan’s densely populated 
Fergana Valley. The fighting stemmed from rumors, 
which had begun to circulate in the spring, that the 
Meshketians, who had been deported to the area as a 
. “suspect” people during World War II, would be 
awarded homesteads and sent back to the north 
Caucasus. These rumors infuriated local Uzbeks, many 
of whom were unemployed and living in overcrowded 
conditions. 

Official accounts said the fighting broke out over the 


cost of a basket of strawberries. Whatever the cause, 
Uzbek youths turned on the Meshketians. Within days 
whole Meshketian settlements had been razed and 
nearly 100 people had been killed. Official reports 
maintained that local authorities who tried to suppress 
the rioters became the next target. Police stations and 
local party headquarters were severely damaged. 
Uzbekistan’s party organization—already racked by 
the dismissals of officials implicated in a scandal 
involving the annual theft of much of the republic’s cot- 
ton crop—was left to restore order in the republic. 

The ugly side of political spontaneity manifested 
itself repeatedly during the summer of 1989. While 
cleanup operations were still proceeding in the Fergana 
Valley, fighting erupted between Kazakhs and migrant 
north Caucasian workers in the Kazakh republic town 
of Novy Uzen. Less than a month later there were riots 
in Sukhumi between Georgians and local Abkhazians 
who wanted to sever their ties with Georgia. 

These outbursts helped strengthen the position of 
law-and-order proponents in the Communist party 
who claimed that they, not the new “democrats,” could 
best protect the public. While party diehards tried to 


limit the influence of their critics, popular front groups 
formally opposed to Communist party rule began to 
attract large memberships. 

In September 1989 the Communist party finally con- 
vened a long-awaited special meeting on nationality 
problems at which the party seemed united in its impo- 
tence. Gorbachev offered the increasingly rebellious 
republics only vague promises of an unspecified form 
of political sovereignty and warned that these new 
powers would have to be exercised to fully protect the 
rights of national minorities. 


THE SIEGE OF BAKU 

_ Near the end of 1989, it was obvious that the political 
status quo could not survive much longer. Along with 
the nationalities problem and independence move- 
ments, Gorbachev now faced a nearly nationwide min- 


ers strike. To end the strike, Gorbachev promised that ` 


popular elections for local and republic legislatures 
would be held by the spring of 1990. 

On January 19, 1990, in the midst of the election cam- 
paign, Baku was placed under martial law. The decision 
followed several months of demonstrations after the 
Azerbaijani government had again received control of 
Nagorno-Karabakh from the Gorbachev-appointed 
“special commission” that had administered the region 
since early 1988. 

When the transfer occurred, there were immediate 
protests by Armenians that grew in intensity. 
Encouraged by the Popular Front, Azerbaijanis coun- 
tered with their own demonstrations, filling Baku’s 
main square and demanding the resignation of the local 
party bureau and the appointment of a sovereign 
Azerbaijani regime. The party-led government of the 
republic, headed by an unpopular and ineffective polit- 
ical ‘reformer, lacked public support; the Popular Front 
thus appeared likely to win control of parliament in 
upcoming republic elections. 

However, in mid-January, alongside the peaceful 
demonstrations, Azerbaijanis in Baku began attacks on 
the city’s by now small Armenian population. 
Determined to keep Soviet troops out of Baku, the 
Popular Front managed to restore an uneasy peace. The 
front maintains that the city was relatively tranquil 
when martial law was declared. But within hours of the 
declaration, tanks rolled into Baku to drive demonstra- 
tors from the city’s main square. More than 90 
civilians—most of them unarmed—were killed during 
the recapture of the city. Despite countless eyewitness 
reports to the contrary, official Soviet government state- 
ments have consistently justified the use of force as nec- 
essary to restore order and protect unarmed civilians. 

During the first days of the Red Army occupation, 


6Author’s interview with Vytautas Landsbergis, Vilnius, 
February 1990. 
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chairman of the republic Council of Ministers Ayaz 
Mutalibov was appointed to replace disgraced first 
party secretary Abdul-Rahman Vezirov. In Azerbaijan, 
as in the other republics, the first secretary also became 
president. Mutalibov slowly acquired popular support, 
aided in part by the popularity of his own successor as 
chairman, Gasan Gasanov. Baku, however, remained 
under martial law until April 1991. 


THE BALTIC REVOLT 

The siege of Baku greatly influenced Lithuanian 
president Vytautas Landsbergis, who saw the attack as 
a warning of what hali-steps toward independence 
might produce in Lithuania.® After the Lithuanian 
Communists voted to sever all ties with the central 
party in December 1989, a collision was bound to occur. 
Algirdas Brazauskas, who was now both party leader 
and chairman of the republic parliament (Sejm), saw 
the break with Moscow as necessary to preserve the 
credibility of the Communist party. l 

But Brazauskas failed to convince Gorbachev of this 
when the two men met in December and January. 
Gorbachev traveled to Lithuania, but returned unde- 
terred in his commitment to preserve the nation’s unity 
and the Communist party's primacy. Gorbachev recog- 
nized that the party had to carve out a new role for 
itself and expected that the popular elections he had 
promised for the spring of 1990 would rejuvenate the 
republic and central governments. But once again 
Gorbachev’s plans went seriously awry. 

Lithuania was one of the first republics to hold its 
parliamentary election. Candidates endorsed by 
Sajudis, a mass organization formed in 1988 that sup- 
ported Lithuanian independence, easily won a two- 
thirds majority. Until the very last minute Gorbachev 
thought that the Lithuanians were bluffing about inde- 
pendence. On March 8, 1990, two days before the newly 
elected parliament met for the first time, Gorbachev 
offered Brazauskas one last concession: a promise of 
confederate status for Lithuania, a form of semi-inde- 
pendence that would be introduced at an unspecified 
future date. 

Since Gorbachev had recently demanded that the 
Supreme Soviet create the office of president, which 
gave him sweeping new powers, and pass a harsh law 
on republic secession, Lithuania’s new leaders believed 
they should quickly proceed with their plans. On 
March 11, 1990, Lithuania’s Sejm voted to restore the 
republic’s independent statehood. 

Gorbachev countered by demanding that Lithuania 
obtain its independence through “lawful” means—by 
adhering to procedures enacted by the Supreme Soviet 
on April 25. Thus until Lithuania rescinded its March 11 
declaration, Gorbachev said, there could be no negotia- 
tions between Moscow and Vilnius. 

A campaign of intimidation was quickly organized. 
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Soviet garrison commanders in the Baltics staged tank 
“drills” in Vilnius, and planes dropped pamphlets 
attacking the Landsbergis government and warning 
that Soviet law would be enforced. The Baltic military 
district quickly made good on this promise by entering 
a Vilnius hospital and beating up young Lithuanian 
nationals who were resisting induction into the Soviet 
army as a protest against Soviet rule. 

Gorbachev soon grew impatient and began to 
threaten direct military action to crush the Lithuanian 
government. However, mindful of international public 
opinion, the Soviet president instead established an 
economic blockade of the republic, cutting off oil and 
gas supplies. But Gorbachev's actions backfired again. 
The Lithuanians rallied behind Landsbergis with the 
spirit of a war-besieged people, and new democrats 
throughout the Soviet Union accepted the plight of the 
Lithuanians as their own. The Latvians and Estonians, 
who had passed their own declarations of indepen- 
dence, joined the Lithuanians in an economic union. 
Georgians shipped medicines, the Moscow and 
Leningrad city councils promised to trade meat for 
Lithuanian manufactured goods, and Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians trucked in black market gasoline across 
the border. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLT 

The center of political protest moved to the Russian 
republic. The Russians, who had seen other nationali- 
ties demonstrate for two years, were no longer fearful 
of asserting their own nationalism. The discontented 
increasingly began to identify with a single opposition 
leader, Boris Yeltsin. In May 1990 the country watched 
Yeltsin struggle and win control of Russia’s new parlia- 
ment over the combined opposition of Gorbachev, pro- 
fessional party functionaries, and the leadership of the 
new Communist party of Russia. Yeltsin promised that 
if he won, Russia would be freed from central govern- 
ment control. On June 12, 1990, the newly elected 
Russian Congress declared the republic’s sovereignty. 

Yeltsin’s ascendancy posed a potential threat to the 
Communist leaders who led the other Soviet republics. 
Only Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were headed by 
non-Communists. The remaining republic leaders were 
Gorbachev loyalists.7 The Soviet president needed to 
find a way to help these men survive politically and 
retain their loyalty. Moreover, he needed to do so 
quickly, before the twenty-eighth party congress in July. 

Gorbachev feared that what was initially planned as 
a victory celebration for reform-minded Communists 
would turn into an opportunity to repudiate his leader- 
ship or, worse yet, irrevocably splinter the party. So 





7In Moldavia, Mircha Snegur resigned from the Communist 
party after he was elected to preside over Moldavia’s parlia- 
ment. 


within days of Yeltsin’s election, Gorbachev became a 
proponent of republic sovereignty. The leaders of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan all 
reversed their earlier positions and also became vigor- 
ous champions of republic autonomy. 

The Soviet president called for a new union treaty, 
which would delineate the powers of the central govern- 
ment and the republics. Having helped insulate the 
republic party leaders from their outspoken nationalist 
opponents, he wanted to retain some power over how 
they would exercise their increased new authority. 

Gorbachev maintained control of the party at the 
congress in July, but at a price. Yeltsin and several other 
prominent reformers quit the party, and the hard-line 
Communists in the party—men like Soyuz (Union) fac- 
tion leader Colonel Viktor Alksnis—pressed Gorbachev 
to crack down on pro-secession nationalists. 

The Soviet leader’s political problems intensified 
throughout the summer. Moscow and the Baltic 
republics were unable to start formal negotiations. 
Communists were roundly defeated in elections in 
Armenia and fought for their political survival in 
Georgia. Moldavia was on the verge of splitting into 
three parts: pro-independence Moldova, pro-union 
“Pri-Dnestra,” and pro-autonomy (but within the 
union) Gagauzia. Even longtime allies like 
Kazakhstan’s Nursultan Nazarbayev and the Ukraine’s 
president, Leonid Kravchuk, called for real autonomy 
for their republics as they struggled to make the transi- 
tion from Moscow-designated to popularly supported 
leaders. 

By fall 1990 the economy had ground to a halt, and 
Gorbachev was trapped between republics pressing for 
the right to solve their own economic problems and 
economists from both the “right” and the “left” arguing 
that economic reform had to preserve the economic 
unity of the nation. Early drafts of the union treaty, pub- 
lished in November 1990, were met with little enthusi- 
asm in most of the republics. 

Gorbachev slowly began to reassert control over the 
rebellious republics. He warned them that violations of 


` Soviet financial, trade, and customs laws would no 


longer be tolerated, and that minority rights would be 
defended. To prove his seriousness, Gorbachev named 
hard-liner Boris Pugo to the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
Pugo, a Latvian and former senior KGB official, 
strengthened the special forces that were stationed in 
the seven most disruptive republics. 

When the Congress of People’s Deputies convened 
in December 1990, many speakers objected to 
Gorbachev's new hard line. But the most dramatic 
address was delivered by Eduard Shevardnadze, who 
resigned during the congress session as minister of for- 
eign affairs, partly to protest what he feared was the 
impending return of totalitarian rule. 

Despite its rhetoric to the contrary, the Congress con- 


tinued to support Gorbachev’s basic position that the 
laws of the union were to be upheld. This was true even 
after January 13, 1991, when Soviet special forces seized 
Vilnius’ television transmission tower after it had been 
taken over by Lithuanian nationalists. Fourteen civil- 
ians were killed during the attack. 

For weeks a self-appointed Lithuanian Committee of 
National Salvation had been demanding the right to 
restore “Soviet law and order” to the republic, with the 
obvious support of local military officials. Pro-Moscow 
Communist party of Lithuania leaders publicly boasted 
that the “fascists” in power would soon be overthrown. 
The Vilnius government vowed to defend itself, and 
Lithuania’s small national guard, bolstered by hun- 
dreds of volunteers, prepared for an attack on the Sejm. 
. Barricades were erected inside and outside the build- 
ing, and armed guards were stationed, but the parlia- 
ment never came under direct attack. , 

Gorbachev claimed he had no advance knowledge 
of the attack on the television tower in Vilnius. In June 
` 1991 the public prosecutor’s office in Moscow ruled 
that the troops that attacked the tower had fired in self- 
defense. 


YELTSIN’S ATTACKS ON GORBACHEV 

Gorbachev, whose actions had long angered reform- 
ers, now antagonized the hard-liners by balking at esca- 
lating the use of force to break the anti-union 
governments. Yeltsin sensed. Gorbachev's weakness 
and tried to persuade republic leaders Nazarbayev and 
Kravchuk and the mayors of Moscow and Leningrad to 
join his call for a Polish-style “Round Table” govern- 
ment. But rather than just working behind the scenes 
Yeltsin went public in mid-February 1991, demanding 
in a nationally televised interview that Gorbachev 
‘resign. 

Yeltsin underestimated Gorbachev’s political cun- 
ning. The Soviet president retaliated with a well-orches- 
trated attack on Yeltsin’s own political leadership, 
staged by pro-party Russian republic deputies, with 
strong support in the central newspapers and on televi- 
sion. Yeltsin’s critics in the Russian Supreme Soviet 
scheduled a special session of the republic's Congress 
of People’s Deputies to debate Yeltsin’s fitness to rule as 
chairman and if possible to vote him out of office. 

Politicking was heavy throughout March. Yeltsin’s 
supporters engaged in backstage maneuvers to prevent 
his defeat. At the same time, Gorbachev fought for pas- 
sage of an imprecisely worded nationwide referendum 
endorsing the preservation of the Soviet Union. 

Gorbachev won a partial victory. Only nine republics 





8On July 16, 1991, Nezavisimy gazeta reported that there was a 
secret deal between Gorbachev and Azerbaijan's president, 
Ayaz Mutalibov, on Azerbaijan's right to defend its position 
along the border with Armenia. 
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participated in the March 17, 1991, voting. The Baltic 
republics had held their own referendums earlier in the 
year, with overwhelming majorities passing resolutions 
calling for complete independence. In Kazakhstan and 
the Ukraine, voters were asked whether to continue the 
union on the republics’ own terms. Voters in the west- 
ern Ukraine, an area dominated by Rukh, the Popular 
Movement for Restructuring, also passed a referendum 
calling for an independent Ukraine. In the Russian 
republic, voters simultaneously endorsed Gorbachev's 
referendum and Yeltsin’s call for a popularly elected 
president of the Russian republic. 

Yeltsin’s supporters defied a ban on demonstrations 
Gorbachev had imposed for the duration of the session 
of the Congress, and rallied in Moscow. Yeltsin, for his 
part, was in firm control of the extraordinary session of 
the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies that con- 
vened on March 28, 1991. He not only retained his post 
but successfully pressed the Congress to authorize the 
popular election of the republic’s president. 

Fierce enemies in February, Gorbachev and Yeltsin 
signed an agreement in April to strive toward a new 
union of sovereign republics that had been accepted by 
the leaders of nine republics. The republic leaders 
agreed to draw up a new version of the union treaty 
that would accord real sovereignty to the republics. 
Moreover, they implicitly recognized the right of 
Armenia, Georgia, Moldavia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia to negotiate their way out of the union. 

However, it immediately became apparent that the 
central government had not had a complete change of 
heart with regard to the secessionist republics. For 
nearly two years Azerbaijani officials had been request- 
ing permission to “clean out” villages—that is, to seize 
illegal arms caches and deport a potentially seditious 
population of unregistered Armenians. On April 24, 
one day after signing the agreement leading toward a 
union of sovereign republics, Azerbaijan’s president 
promised to defend his republic’s border from the 
Armenians.8 

Less than one week later Soviet special forces sta- 
tioned in Azerbaijan, supported by local forces, were 
authorized to carry out passport checks in Armenian 
villages in Nagorno-Karabakh and just inside the 
republic’s border. These “checks” were actually depor- 
tation raids. Armenians who refused to sign voluntary 
requests for “relocation” were forcibly removed across 
the border. The Armenians retaliated and fighting 
broke out along much of the border between Armenian 
“irregulars” and pro-Azerbaijani secret forces, with 
casualties on both sides. The fighting remained spo- 
radic throughout the summer of 1991. 

The Baltic republics were sent their own message. In 
mid-May, Soviet special forces and small detachments 
from the Baltic garrison began destroying border posts 
erected by Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian customs 
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authorities. In the course of these attacks, most of which 
were in Lithuania, several Baltic border guards were 
killed or severely beaten. Local Soviet military officials 
justified these actions as necessary to enforce Soviet law. 


SOVIET DISUNION 

The agreement between Gorbachev and the republic 
leaders created as many problems as it solved. The 
leaders of the nine “loyalist” republics, all but one of 
_ whom were Communist party officials, remain political 
realists.? By imitating sovereign bodies (by laying claim 
to their republics’ wealth and pursuing direct foreign 
ties) they persuaded Gorbachev to grant the republics a 
real measure of independence. 

But Gorbachev wanted to preserve the Soviet Union. 
The new version of the union treaty, published in late 
June 1991, still restricted the rights of the republics, 
which were pressed to pursue common financial, trade, 
and defense policies, and whose laws may still be 
superseded by the central government. Later changes 
to the treaty awarded the republics the right to levy 
taxes, and made them responsible for turning over a 
fixed percentage of the revenue to the central govern- 
ment. 

Gorbachev planned to have the union treaty signed in 
August 1991, a new constitution to be drafted and rati- 
fied, and a new union government elected by the sum- 
mer of 1992. But on August 19, hard-liners in the Kremlin 
staged a coup to prevent the signing of the treaty, which 
they feared would dismantle the central government and 
lead to the union’s eventual dissolution. - 

9Askar Akayev, president of Kirghizia, is the only Central 


Asian president who did not also head the republic party organi- 
zation. 


The coup failed, in large part because of Boris 
Yeltsin’s popularity. Yeltsin defiantly countered the 
orders of the eight men who had seized control of the 
Soviet government, issuing his own decrees from the 
Russian parliament building. 

Gorbachev was restored to power after three days, 
but he was unable to resuscitate the Soviet government. 
On August 23 he dismissed the Council of Ministers for 
collusion. The next day he resigned as Communist 
party general secretary and announced sharp restric- 
tions on party activities throughout the Soviet Union. 

The rout of the party gave new hope to those 
demanding national independence. Russia granted the 
Baltic republics recognition on September 6, and several 
foreign governments, including the United States, said 
they would also recognize the independence of the 
Baltics. In the days after the coup, the Ukrainian parlia- 
ment voted for independence, as did the Byelorussian 


` parliament. Moldavia, Georgia, and Armenia are also 


expected to make more formal efforts to secede, and 
other republics may join them. 

It is unclear whether these bids for independence will 
succeed. Regardless of their outcome, the Soviet Union’s 
political leaders must devise a new constitution to regu- 
late the country’s competing political interests—one that 
will satisfy the political ambitions of both Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin. The new constitution must also meet with the 
approval of the remaining republic presidents, each of 
whom seeks guarantees that his republic’s newly 
acquired sovereignty will not be rendered meaningless 
by Russia’s exercise of its new powers. This would be a 
formidable task for even the most experienced constitu- 
tional lawmakers. It may be an impossible one for the 
Soviet Union’s new democrats. a 
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Restructuring the Soviet Economy: 

In Search of the Market 

By Nicolas Spulber. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1991. 328 pp., $39.50. 

With all the airy talk about reforming the Soviet 
economy through an anti-crisis plan, a 500-day plan, a 
presidential plan, and on and on, specific economic 
adjustments have been only vaguely hinted at. Boris 
Yeltsin and other Soviet leaders would do better to read 
Spulber’s analysis of sectoral reforms and the restruc- 
turing of economic decision making in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and trade. Spulber examines the prob- 
lems of transforming the economy and the need to 
leave behind Gorbachev's “neither fish nor fowl” 
attempt to introduce markets by half-measures. 

In his introduction, Spulber says that the failure of 
the Soviet economy and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union’s client states in Eastern Europe “cannot be fully 
understood without a patient, methodic, and detailed 
inventory and analysis of the specific courses of action 
and of the instruments devised and used by the 
Communist rulers in the pursuit of the elusive goal of 
directing and controlling all aspects of economic activ- 
ity.” This “patient, methodic, and detailed inventory 
and analysis” constitutes the bulk of his narrative, from 
the basic principles underpinning central planning to 
his discussion of the problems of reverting to a market 
economy. 

Spulber confirms Austrian economist Ludwig von 
Mises’ 1922 observation that socialization of the means 
of production precludes rational economic calculation 
and he shows why it will take more than 500 days to fix 
what never worked in the first place. 

Debra E. Soled 


A Biographical Directory 

of 100 Leading Soviet Officials 

Compiled by Alexander Rahr. Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 
1991. 210 pp., $42.85. 

This is a useful who’s who of the most important 
Soviet officials in office through the summer of 1990. 
The book contains a listing of each official’s govern- 
ment and party positions and political activities, as well 
as photographic portraits for many. This last is not to be 
discounted, for with the flurry of new personalities 
who have become prominent since 1985, it has often 
been difficult to remember who some of these “gray” 
bureaucrats are if one cannot attach a name to a face. 

In spite of the upheavals that have made many of the 
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100 individuals (only a handful of whom are women) 
profiled here obsolete, the selection includes several 
whose early careers remain of interest, such as Boris 
Yeltsin (here spelled El’tsin), Ivan Silayev, Abel 
Aganbegyan, Eduard Shevardnadze, and Anatoly 


` Sobchak; also worth reading are the biographies of dis- 
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credited coup leaders Dimitri Yazov, Boris Pugo, and 
Vladimir Kryuchkov. i 
Most of the members of this “rogues gallery” will be 
relegated to the history books. It would be interesting to 
see an updated version of this reference book at this 
time next year, to check if any of them are even men- 
tioned. 
D. E.S. 


Ko-ops: The Rebirth of Entrepreneurship 

in the Soviet Union 

By Anthony Jones and William Moskoff. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1991. 176 pp., $29.95, cloth; 
$12.95, paper. 

Ko-ops provides a snapshot of the process of trans- 
forming the Soviet economy from a planned, state- 
owned system to a market economy. It traces the 
history of Soviet cooperative enterprises from 1987 to 
1990, describing official and local attitudes, crime and 
the new opportunities for corruption, and legal restric- 
tions. 

Of all the barriers to economic transformation, how- 
ever, the most serious is the public’s resistance. 
Cooperatives have been legalized and publicized as 
one of the bases of a market economy, but popular sus- 
picion of private enterprise and fear of ventures that do 
not rely on the bureaucratic safety net have thus far hin- 
dered the expansion of cooperative enterprises. The 
authors seem confident that as new managerial skills 
develop, and as consumers realize the benefits of a pri- 
vatized economy, cooperatives will gain a greater 
foothold. This portrait shows their birth and tentative 
first steps while the economy was collapsing around 
them. 

D. E.S. 


Russia’s Women: Accommodation, 

Resistance, Transformation 

Edited by Barbara Evans Clements, Barbara Alpern Engle, 
and Christine D. Worobec. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991. 300 pp., $45.00, cloth; $14.95, paper. 

Among all the groups in the Soviet Union, women 
have been worst served by the various social revolu- 
tions. In Russia’s Women, the history of the treatment of 
women is traced from medieval times through the late 
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twentieth century in chapters on topics such as World 
War I, abortion and the impact of canon law. 

The Bolsheviks recognized how traditional culture 
had oppressed women and led them to adapt them- 
selves to a secondary social status; but socialism did 
less to liberate women and elevate their status than it 
did to introduce new sources of oppression. The essay 
on Soviet political iconography in particular shows 
how the cause of women’s liberation was co-opted by 
the Communist party. On the assumption that merely 
declaring women’s equality with men made it a fact, 
the party disbanded organizations devoted to advanc- 
ing women’s special interests, arguing that they were 
unnecessary. Women were lured into the workplace 
because of the country’s economic needs, but no 
attempt was made by the party or the government to 
equalize the burden at home. 

In spite of the lopsided “liberation” offered by the 
new Soviet society, feminism did not win much sup- 
port. But with the lid now lifted on constructing a post- 
Communist society, the time has come for Russia’s 


women to reconsider their long history of “accommo- . 


dation” to men’s interests. D. E.S. 
Foreign Policies of the Soviet Union 

By Richard F. Staar. Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1991. 351 pp., $18.95, paper. 

Richard F. Staar, who edits the Yearbook of 
International Communist Affairs, assesses Soviet foreign 
policy in light of the changes in Europe, the new rela- 
tionship with the United States, and the Soviet Union’s 
loss of influence in the third world. President Mikhail 
Gorbachev took control of foreign policy away from the 
party and vested it in his presidential council. This 
made possible the “new thinking” that led to the col- 
lapse of Communism in former Soviet client states in 
Europe. With the exception of the chapter on relations 
with the United States, events have outpaced the book’s 
discussions of policies toward Europe and the restruc- 
turing of foreign policy decision making, especially the 
use of Soviet front organizations and propaganda. Still, 
the foreign policy structures Staar examines are worth 
understanding, since there is not yet anything to 
replace them. D. E.S. 


Soviet Social Problems 

Edited by Anthony Jones, Walter D. Connor, and David E. 
Powell. Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1991. 337 pp., 
$52.00, cloth; $19.95, paper. 

A book describing social problems that Soviet lead- 
ers until recently denied was not possible until the 
introduction of glasnost. In the last few years, the Soviet 
press has begun to cover issues like pollution, crime, 
drug abuse, the failings of the health care system, and 
education, and non-Soviet researchers have finally been 
able to do so as well. 


Taking advantage of the new openness, the contribu- 
tors to this volume provide a revealing look at modern 
Soviet society: David Powell addresses how well the 
Soviet Union treats its elderly; Marshall Goldman dis- 
cusses the consequences of pollution and the nascent 
environmentalist movement; Loren Graham observes 
Soviet citizens’ adaptation to new technology; and 
Richard Dobson writes on the problems of Soviet 
youth. What is most striking about their descriptions is 
how familiar they are: far from producing a “new soci- 
ety,” socialism in the Soviet Union has led to the emer- 
gence of social problems all too similar to those in the 
West, and has proved no better at solving them. 

D.E.S. 


Soviet Foreign Economic Policy under Perestroika 
By Leonard Geron. New York: Council on Foreign Relations 
Press, 1990. 144 pp., $14.95, paper. 

In this slim volume, Geron offers an overview of the 
structure and patterns of Soviet foreign economic pol- 
icy, focusing on the period since 1986. Although other 
treatments undoubtedly give a fuller discussion of 
Soviet imports and exports, the institutional mecha- 
nisms, and Soviet participation in international organi- 
zations, Geron’s work provides useful historical 
background and details on the results of changing eco- 
nomic policies up to 1990. D. E.S. 


Milestones in Glasnost and Perestoika 

2 volumes. Edited by Ed A. Hewett and Victor H. Winston. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1991. $38.95, 
cloth; $16.95, paper. 

This indispensable collection of essays offers a com- 
prehensive assessment of the profound political 
changes that have swept across the Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev. Charting the course of glasnost and pere- 
stroika, the authors—leading American, British, and 
Soviet analysts—make sense of the dizzying pace of 
change in the Soviet Union by placing Gorbachev and 
his reforms in historical context. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


Perestroika from Below: Social Movements in the 
Soviet Union 

Edited by Judith B. Sedaitis and Jim Butterfield. Boulder, 
Col.: Westview Press, 1991. 220 pp., $34.50, paper. 

The Rise of Nations in the Soviet Union: American 
Foreign Policy and the Disintegration of the USSR 
Edited by Michael Mandelbaum. New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations Press, 1991. 128 pp., $14.95, paper. 

The History of Siberia: From Russian Conquest to 
Revolution 

Edited by Alan Wood. New York: Routledge, 1991. 192 pp., 
$49.95. | 


INTERNATIONAL 

European Community (EC) 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

Aug. 20—At an emergency meeting in The Hague, the EC 
freezes more than $1 billion in economic aid to the Soviet 
Union in response to yesterday’s coup against Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Aug. 27—The EC grants the Soviet republics of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania unconditional recognition as 
independent countries. 


International Terrorism 
Aug. 8—Islamic Jihad (Holy War), a militant Shiite Muslim 
’ group in Lebanon, releases into the custody of Syrian 
officials British television journalist John McCarthy, whom 
it had held hostage since 1986. 

A few hours after McCarthy’s release, a previously 
unknown group calling itself the Organization for the 
Defense of the Prisoners’ Rights announces that it has 
kidnapped relief agency administrator Jérôme Leyraud in 
Beirut; the group says it will kill Leyraud if more Western 
hostages are freed before Israel agrees to release Arabs 
captured in Lebanon. 

Aug. 11—In West Beirut, Leyraud is released by his captors. 

American hostage Edward Austin Tracy, kidnapped in 
Beirut in 1986 by the Revolutionary Justice Organization, 
is handed over to Syrian officials in the Lebanese capital; 
in Kennebunkport, Maine, US President George Bush 
thanks Iran, Syria, and Lebanon for helping to secure 
Tracy’s release. Ten Western hostages remain in Lebanon. 

Aug. 12—The text of a letter from Islamic Jihad delivered by 
former captive McCarthy to United Nations (UN) 
Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar in England 
yesterday is made public; the group says it will free the 2 
remaining Western hostages it is holding after the release 
of “our freedom fighters from prisons in occupied 
Palestine and Europe.” 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 6—In Tunis, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat says that he 
must select Palestinian delegates to the Middle East peace 
conference the US is planning to cosponsor with the 
Soviet Union in October or no Palestinians will attend. ` 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; Cambodia; Morocco) 

Aug. 15—The Security Council votes, 13 to 1 with 1 
abstention, to allow Iraq to sell oil worth as much as $1.6 
billion; revenues would go into an escrow account 
administered by the UN, which would buy food and 
medicine and distribute them in Iraq. A second resolution, 
approved unanimously, sets aside as much as 30 percent 
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of Iraq’s oil earnings for war reparations and for UN 
expenses for monitoring the Iraqi-Kuwaiti border. 

Aug. 28—In a report released today, Pérez de Cuéllar says 
that the UN Program of Action for African Economic 
Recovery and Development, begun in 1986, has failed and 
that conditions in Africa are now even worse; he proposes 
that donor nations forgive or help retire the continent’s 
debt, which totals $270 billion. 


ALBANIA 


(See Italy) 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 18—For a 5th day, more than 21,000 miners near the city 
of Madan strike, demanding that the government 
improve working conditions, raise salaries, and pledge 
not to close mines in the area; the strike affects 81 of 
Bulgaria’s 90 mines. 


CAMBODIA 

Aug, 6—Thai government officials say that Pol Pot, who was 
Cambodia’s leader during the Khmer Rouge’s rule in the 
late 1970s, secretly directed the Khmer Rouge in June 
peace talks in Pattaya, Thailand, with the Cambodian 
government and the two other Cambodian guerrilla 
groups. 

Aug. 27—In Pattaya, the 4 parties to the current round of 
peace talks agree to disband 70% of their military forces 
and to place the remainder under UN supervision. 


CANADA 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 6—~Ontario’s government formally recognizes that 
Native Americans in Ontario have the right to self- 
government; Ontario is the 1st province to acknowledge 
this right. 


CHINA 

Aug. 10—After talks in Beijing between Chinese Prime 
Minister Li Peng and Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu, China announces that it has decided to sign the 
1968 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


DENMARK 
(See USSR) 


ETHIOPIA 

Aug. 17—The government agrees to allow Israel to transport the 
remaining 2,600 Ethiopian Jews to Israel over the next 3 
months; 14,000 Ethiopian Jews were airlifted to Israel in May. 


FINLAND 
(See USSR) 
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FRANCE 

(See also Lebanon) 

Aug. 8—Shahpur Bakhtiar, who served as Iran’s last prime 
minister before the 1979 Islamic revolution and who has been 
living in exile since then, is found stabbed to death outside 
his home in Paris. 


GERMANY 
(See also Yugoslavia) 


Aug. 17—The remains of Frederick the Great and his father, . 


Frederick Wilhelm I, which were removed from a 
Hohenzollern castle in southern Germany yesterday, are 
reinterred in Potsdam; Chancellor Helmut Kohl attends 
the ceremony. 


INDIA 

Aug. 20—Sivarasan, who was suspected of planning the 
assassination of former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 
May 21, commits suicide along with 6 confederates 
shortly before police surround their hideout in Bangalore; 
Sivarasan was an organizer and assassin for the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, a rebel Tamil military 
force based in Sri Lanka. 


IRAN 


(See Intl, International Terrorism; France; US, Political Scandal) 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, UN; Kuwait; Turkey; US, Legislation) 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, International Terrorism; Ethiopia; US, Foreign Policy) 


ITALY 

Aug. &—An estimated 18,000 Albanians arrive in Bari after 
running a blockade of Italian ships; the Italian 
government plans to return the refugees to Albania 
because it considers them economic migrants, not political 
refugees. 

Aug. 9—Italian police and army units begin deporting the 
refugees to Albania. 


JAPAN 
(See China) 


Kuwait 

Aug. 7—Allied officials in Kuwait City say the Iraqi military 
has violated the cease-fire agreement that ended the 
Persian Gulf war in March by making several raids into ` 
the demilitarized zone in Kuwait to retrieve weapons they 
had left behind. 

Aug. 28—The government says Kuwaiti troops have repelled 
an effort by a group of armed Iraqis to infiltrate Bubiyan 
Island; it says 47 Iraqis were arrested. 


LEBANON 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism) 

Aug. 26—Parliament ratifies a general amnesty on war 
crimes committed during the 15-year civil war. 

Aug. 29-—Christian army commander General Michel Aoun 
leaves for France, after 10 months of taking refuge in the 


French embassy; France has offered him asylum. 
Lebanese President Elias Hrawi granted Aoun a special 
amnesty and safe passage out of Lebanon if he promised 
not to engage in anti-government activities. 


MADAGASCAR 

Aug. 10—Reuters reports that government troops fired on 
demonstrators at the presidential palace in Antananarivo 
today, killing at least 10 people and injuring 300; the 
demonstrators were demanding political reform and the 
resignation of President Didier Ratsiraka. 

Aug. 12—Red Cross officials say that as many as 51 people 
have been killed in 2 days of anti-government protests; 
most businesses observe a general strike called for by the 
opposition. 

Aug. 23—Reuters reports that Ratsiraka has asked his prime 
minister, Guy Willy Razanamasy, to form a new 
government and “install democracy.” 

Aug. 26—Razanamasy names a government. 


Morocco 

Aug. 7—Reuters reports that after a 2-year lull, Polisario 
guerrillas and Moroccan forces have resumed fighting in 
Western Sahara; this may jeopardize a UN cease-fire plan 
that is scheduled to take effect on September 6. 


Norway 
(See USSR) 


POLAND 

Aug. 31—After a 3-day standoff, the lower house of 
Parliament rejects the government's offer to resign, 211 to 
114. Yesterday President Lech Walesa, the Senate, and 
several pro-Solidarity politicians called on the Parliament, 
which is dominated by former Communists, to give the 
government authority to issue economic decrees; many 
deputies have criticized the government’s economic 
policies and refuse to approve the government's proposed 
spending cuts. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 9—In Ventersdorp, 3 people are killed and at least 57 
injured in clashes between police and members of the 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement (AWB), an extremist pro- 
apartheid group that opposes radical liberalization; the 
group was attempting to prevent a speech by President F, 
W. de Klerk. 


SRI LANKA 

(See also India) 

Aug. 3—Government troops end a 25-day rebel Tamil siege 
of the Elephant Pass army camp, during which several 
hundred people were killed. 

Aug. 30—President Ranasinghe Premadasa suspends 
Parliament for one month, delaying debate on a motion to 
impeach him for abusing his authority. 


SYRIA 


(See Intl, International Terrorism) 


Toco 
Aug. 28—Ending his 24 years of military rule, President 


Gnassingbé Eyadéma surrenders authority to Kokoh 


Koffigoh, an interim prime minister selected by a national 
conference; Koffigoh will name a transitional government 


that will organize elections for June 1992. 


TURKEY 
Aug. 7—Turkish troops stage air and artillery attacks on 
northern Iraq to prevent Kurdish separatists from 


returning to Turkey; Turkish-based rebel Kurds have been 


fighting for a separate state since 1984. 


UNION OF Soviet SociAList RepuBLics (USSR) 

(See also Intl, EC; US, Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 1—US President George Bush, speaking before the 
Ukrainian parliament in Kiev after completing 2 days of 
meetings with Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Moscow, says the US will not choose sides between the 
Soviet government and republics seeking independence; 
he urges the republics to foster democracy to help revive 
the Soviet Union’s economic and political system. 

Aug. 15—Armenian residents of Nagorno-Karabakh, an 
Armenian enclave in Azerbaijan, take 8 Soviet Interior 
Ministry soldiers prisoner; yesterday they seized 33 
soldiers; the Armenians are demanding the release of 16 
Armenians detained during the last 3 months of civil 
unrest. 

Aug. 16—Aleksandr N. Yakovlev, Gorbachev's former 
national security adviser, resigns from the Communist 
party and warns that party hard-liners are planning a 
coup d'état. 

Aug. 19—An 8-member “State of Emergency Committee,” 
led by Vice President Gennadi Yanayev and hard-line 
KGB and military officials, declares that Gorbachev has 
been removed from power “for health reasons,” and 
enacts a 6-month state of emergency to “restore law and 
order.” Gorbachev, in the Crimea on vacation, is 
prevented from returning to Moscow. 

State radio announces that the signing of the new 
union treaty, which had been scheduled for tomorrow, 


will not take place; the treaty would have radically shifted 
power from the central government to the 9 republics that 


had agreed to sign it. 

At the Russian republic parliament, Boris Yeltsin, the 
president of the republic, calls for a general strike and 
resistance to the coup. Outside the parliament building, 
more than 20,000 people protest Gorbachev’s ouster and 
erect barricades as Russian republic troops surround the 
building. 

Soviet army and Interior Ministry troops seize control 
in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and warships blockade 
the harbor at Tallinn. 

Aug. 20—In Moscow 3 people defying a curfew declared 
today are killed in clashes with Soviet military units 
outside the Russian parliament building; several military 
units defect to defend the Russian parliament, where 
more than 150,000 people are staging a continuous vigil. 

In Leningrad tens of thousands of demonstrators 
protest the coup, and demonstrations are reported in the 
Ukraine and Moldavia. 

The Estonian parliament unanimously approves a 


declaration of independence and announces that elections 


will be held in 1992. 
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Aug. 21—Soviet troops withdraw from the center of Moscow, 


and the coup leaders leave the city. The Congress of 
People’s Deputies announces that the emergency 
committee has been disbanded. Gorbachev returns to 
Moscow and declares that he is “in full control of the 
situation.” 

Speaking before the Russian parliament, Yeltsin says 
that the Communist party was the “organizing and 
inspiring force” behind the coup; he issues decrees 
establishing Russia’s economic sovereignty and taking 
control of central government agencies. 

Soviet troops in the Baltics are ordered to return to 
their barracks. 

Latvia’s parliament declares the republic’s 
independence. 


Aug. 22—At a news conference, Gorbachev says that the 


coup demonstrated that he must accelerate the pace of 
reform; he says that the Communist party can still be 
purged of “reactionary forces” and transformed into a 
vehicle for reform. He praises Yeltsin for his actions 
during the coup and admits that he misjudged some of 
his appointees, who were among the coup leaders. 
Gorbachev warns against a “witch hunt” of all 
Communists, saying there were some in the rank and file 
who did not support the takeover. 

Interior Minister Boris Pugo, one of the coup leaders, 
commits suicide. The other coup leaders, except Yanayev, 
who is hospitalized, have been arrested. 

In Moscow, more than 50,000 people rally at the 
parliament building to praise Yeltsin. Moscow Mayor 
Gavriil Popov orders the suspension of all Communist 
party activities in the city pending investigation of the 
party’s possible role in the coup. 

In Riga, the Latvian parliament outlaws the 
Communist party. 

Nursultan Nazarbayev, the president of Kazakhstan, 
resigns from the Politburo and orders party officials out of 
workplaces in the republic. 


Aug. 23—Yeltsin orders the closing of Pravda and other 


Communist party newspapers, suspends all party 

activities in Russia, and seizes party property in the 

republic. The Moscow city council orders the sealing of all 
party buildings in Moscow. 

Speaking before the Russian republic parliament, 
Gorbachev says the Soviet government must resign; after 
consultation with Yeltsin, he appoints replacements, 
including Yevgeny Shaposhnikov as defense minister, 
Vadim Bakatin as head of the KGB, and Viktor 
Barannikov as interior minister; republic lawmakers 
criticize Gorbachev’s continued loyalty to the Communist 


arty. l 

Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, who claims that illness 
prevented him from speaking out during the coup 
attempt, resigns as foreign minister after he is accused of - 
disloyalty. 

The Latvian parliament votes to ban the Communist 
party; republic party leader Alfred Rubiks is placed under 
arrest. 

The Estonian government says all Communist party 
cells in workplaces in Estonia must be disbanded by 
September 1. 

Kirghiz President Askar Akayev nationalizes his 
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republic’s Communist party Central Committee building. 
Kakhar Makhamov, Tajikistan’s president, bans 
political party activities in republic ministries. 
Nazarbayev bans all Communist, KGB, and Interior 
Ministry activities in Kazakhstan. f 
Moldavia and Georgia outlaw the Communist party 
and nationalize party property. 
Lithuanian police in Vilnius seize the Communist 
party headquarters and regain control of buildings 
occupied by Soviet troops since January. 


Aug. 24—Gorbachev resigns as general secretary of the 


Communist party, disbands the Central Committee, and 
orders the Council of Ministers to resign; he then forms a 
commission to take charge of the economy, to be headed 
by Ivan Silayev, the prime minister of the Russian 
republic. Gorbachev orders the Congress to take control of 
Communist party property and bans party activities in 
central government and security organs. 

The parliament of the Ukraine declares the republic's 
independence and says a referendum will be held to ratify 
it December 1. 

Yeltsin issues a decree sealing the archives of the 
military, the KGB, and the Interior Ministry. He formally 
recognizes Estonian and Latvian independence and urges 
Gorbachev to do the same; he had earlier recognized 
Lithuania’s independence. 


Aug. 25—Denmark, Norway, and Finland recognize the 


Baltic republics and announce their readiness to establish 
formal diplomatic relations. 

The Byelorussian republic declares independence. 
Defense Minister Shaposhnikov says he will replace about 
80% of the top military command. 

A presidential spokesman announces that Marshal 
Sergei Akhromeyev, a top military adviser to Gorbachev, 
committed suicide yesterday. 

In Kiev the Ukrainian parliament votes to disband the 
Communist party in the republic and to seize the party’s 
assets. 


Aug. 26—At an emergency session of the Congress, 


Gorbachev urges the republics to agree to a new union 
treaty that will allow them greater autonomy. He 
promises elections for national offices, including 
president, 6 months after the union treaty is signed and 
says republics that still want to quit the union could 
negotiate their secession then. Gorbachev tells the 
Congress that he accepts some blame for the coup and 
offers to overhaul the KGB. 

The Supreme Soviet votes to convene the Congress on 
September 2 to discuss the future of the union. 

Anatoly Lukyanov resigns as chairman of the Congress; 
he denies charges that he planned the coup. 

Russia says it will “review its borders” with adjacent 
republics other than the Baltics that want to secede; Russia 
also warns that it will not allow secessionist republics to 
take with them areas with large Russian populations. 

Gorbachev names 8 new Cabinet members, all of them 


government and republics desiring to stay in the union. 
Gorbachev urges the Congress to negotiate a treaty and to 
define the relationship between the center and the 
republics. He says that if agreement on a new or modified 
union cannot be reached, he will resign. 

The Moldavian parliament unanimously votes in favor 
of independence for the republic. 


Aug. 28—Delegates from the Russian republic and Soviet 


parliaments travel to the Ukraine in an effort to persuade 
its leaders to stay in the union. 

Gorbachev says that Yeltsin’s decrees asserting control 
over central government institutions were legitimate 
during the coup, but that such actions are no longer 
acceptable; he says, “Everything must be based on the 
constitution, and. . . on cooperation.” 

Gorbachev appoints Boris Pankin to succeed 
Bessmertnykh as foreign minister. 

Lithuanian President Vytautas Landsbergis announces 
that the Soviet government will no longer draft 
Lithuanian youth and will release those now serving in 
the Soviet armed forces. 


Aug. 29—The Congress votes, 283 to 29 with 52 abstentions, 


to suspend all Communist party activities in the Soviet 
Union until the party’s role in the coup is investigated, but 
rejects the complete liquidation of the party. 

Yeltsin says the central government must continue to 
exist, but reduced in size and with a smaller budget. 

Gorbachev proposes that an expanded Security 
Council, which would include republic leaders, function 
as a transitional authority while the union is reorganized. 

The Ukraine and Russia agree to interim arrangements 
that preserve some form of union in order to prevent the 
“uncontrolled disintegration” of the Soviet Union; the 
accord calls for setting up a collective security system, 
recognizing existing republic borders, and coordinating 
economic reform. 

Pravda announces that it will reopen as an independent 
newspaper. 

The Congress confirms Vadim Bakatin as KGB head. 


Aug. 30—Russia and Kazakhstan reach an accord similar to 


the one Russia reached with the Ukraine yesterday. 
Bakatin and Shaposhnikov, in separate statements, 
announce the reorganization of the KGB and defense 
forces; the KGB will no longer engage in political 
surveillance and the army will cease political activities. 
The parliament of Azerbaijan votes unanimously to 
declare the republic's independence. 


Aug. 31—Uzbekistan and Kirghizia declare independence. 


OMON (Special Militia Task Force) units withdraw from 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

On the final day of an emergency session, the Supreme 
Soviet creates a 15-member commission to investigate the 
coup; the parliamentary body refuses commission 
membership to several prominent liberals, including 
Leningrad Mayor Anatoly Sobchak. 


Uniten States (US) 

Administration 

Aug. 6—The US Attorney for Kansas, with Justice 
Department backing, files a brief in support of arguments 
by protesters demonstrating outside abortion clinics in 
Wichita, Kansas, that the Civil Rights Act of 1871 does not 


from the Russian republic. - 

Aug. 27—Gorbachev announces that the KGB will be scaled 
down and its military units integrated into the regular 
army. - 

The leaders of Russia, Kazakhstan, and Kirghizia agree 

to sign a new union treaty between the central 


apply to women seeking abortions; yesterday, Judge 
Patrick Kelly of the US district court in Wichita cited the 
act in ordering US marshals to guard 2 clinics; 2,000 
demonstrators have been arrested since July 15. 

Aug. 13—President George Bush nominates William Taylor, 
the chief banking regulator at the Federal Reserve Board, 
to replace L. William Seidman, who is resigning as 
chairman of both the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) and the Resolution Trust Corporation, 
the agency managing the savings and loan industry 
bailout. 

Aug. 15—Dick Thornburgh resigns as attorney general to run 
in a special election for senator from Pennsylvania. 

Aug. 18—The Treasury Department suspends Salomon 
Brothers Inc., a Wall Street investment banking firm, from 
participation in Treasury auctions because of its late 
reporting of violations of bidding regulations; hours later, 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady reinstates the firm’s 
right to trade for itself after requests from Salomon’s new 
chairman, Warren Buffett. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism; USSR) 

Aug. 1—After meeting in Jerusalem with Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d, Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
tells reporters that Israel will attend a US- and Soviet- 
sponsored Middle East peace conference planned for 
October if the Palestinian delegation does not include 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) members, 
residents of East Jerusalem, or stateless Palestinians. 

Aug. 2—In Jerusalem, Baker meets with Palestinian leaders 
Zakaria Agha, Hanan Ashrawi, and Faisal al-Husseini to 
discuss Palestinian participation in the Middle East peace 
conference. š 

Aug. 11—The New York Times reports the results of a study by 
the Congressional Research Service that found the US has 
surpassed the Soviet Union as the largest arms supplier to 
the third world, transferring weapons worth $18.5 billion 
to third world countries in 1990, up from $7.8 billion- 
worth in 1989. 

Aug. 19—Responding to today’s coup by hard-liners in the 
Soviet Union, President Bush says the US supports 
Russian republic president Boris Yeltsin’s call for Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s restoration as president of the Soviet Union; 
the US, Bush says, “will avoid in every possible way 
actions that will lend legitimacy or support” to the coup. 

Aug. 22—In Kennebunkport, Maine, Bush announces that he 
has reinstated, after a 3-day freeze, US economic aid to the 
Soviet Union, which includes $900 million in agricultural 
loan guarantees. 

“ug. 26—At a press conference with Canadian President 
Brian Mulroney, who announces that Canada will 
establish full diplomatic relations with Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, Bush says the US has “special 
responsibilities” not to destabilize the Soviet Union by 
granting recognition to the Baltic states too quickly. 


abor and Industry z 
«ug. 8—Testifying before a Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee, Masihur Rahman, the former chief 
financial officer of the Luxembourg- and Abu 
Dhabi-based Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
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(BCCD, says the bank became insolvent in 1985 after 
sustaining $430 million in trading losses, but concealed 
this through secret loans and insider trading in its own 
stock; the bank was seized last month by regulators from 
7 countries. 

Aug. 9—A US district court judge in Manhattan approves a 
$2.1-billion settlement reached by bankrupt securities firm 
Drexel Burnham Lambert and its creditors that will 
remove Drexel as a defendant in future court actions 
brought against its former employees. 

Aug. 12—The BankAmerica Corporation of San Francisco 
announces that it will acquire the Security Pacific 
Corporation of Los Angeles in a deal worth nearly $4.5 
billion, creating the second-largest bank in the US. 

Aug. 13—Clark Clifford resigns as chairman of First 
American Bankshares Inc. of Washington, D.C.; he has 
told US and New York investigators he was unaware that 
the bank holding company was secretly owned by BCCI. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
August Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross National Product -0.1% 
2nd quarter, 1991, Revised Figures 
3rd consecutive quarter of decline 


$4.12 trillion 


Merchandise Trade Deficit 
June 
Lowest since June 1983 


$4.02 billion 


Consumer Price Index +0.2% 136.2 points 
July 

Unemployment -0.2% 6.8% 
July (8.5 million) 


Leading Economic Indicators +1.2% 
July 
Largest gain since June 1988 


145.4 points 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 
August 28 
Record high - 


+ 29.07 points 3,055.23 points 


Durable Goods Orders 
July 
Highest level since December 1970 


+ 10.7% $129.9 billion 


Sources: Commerce and Labor Department reports; news reports. 





Legislation 

Aug. 2—The House, voting 375 to 45, approves a $5.8-billion 
extension of unemployment benefits for up to 20 weeks 
beyond the current basic 26 weeks of coverage; the Senate 
approved a similar measure by voice vote yesterday. 
Under the budget act passed last year, Bush would have 
to declare an “emergency” in order to free the funds, since 
they would add to the national deficit. 
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Voting 97 to 2, the Senate passes a binding resolution 
endorsing the use of “all necessary means” to eliminate 
Iraq's nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons 
capabilities; it passes another resolution in support of the 
use of military force if Iraq attacks the Kurds. 

The Senate passes by voice vote a $291-billion military 
budget bill for fiscal year 1992. In voting yesterday on 
amendments to the bill, the Senate approved $4.6 billion 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) and for the 
startup of one ground-based SDI site; the House last 
month approved $3.5 billion for antimissile defense but 
prohibited space-based components; the administration 
had requested $5.2 billion for SDI. 

Aug. 15—Bush signs a bill that strengthens the requirement 
for written presidential notification to Congress of covert 
operations and that bans retroactive presidential approval 
of such operations; he vetoed a version of the bill last year. 

Aug. 17—Bush signs the unemployment compensation- 
extension bill, but not the declaration of a budget 
emergency necessary to release the funds. 


Military 
Aug. 14—The New York Times reports that Defense Depart- 
ment investigations have determined that “friendly fire” 


from US forces was responsible for the deaths of 35 of the — 


148 US troops killed in action in the Persian Gulf war. 

Ina lawsuit in US district court in Cincinnati made 
public today, the General Electric Company is charged 
with conspiring to defraud the Defense Department of 
more than $30 million through bogus sales and 
overcharging for military equipment and support services 
to Israel between 1985 and 1988; at an Israeli military trial 
in March, General Rami Dotan was sentenced to 13 years 
in prison on related charges. 

Aug. 15—The Army announces that 2 of its 4 combat 
divisions in Europe, numbering about 71,000 soldiers, will 
be withdrawn beginning next year as part of major US 
troop reductions abroad. 


Political Scandal 

Aug. 5—Thomas Foley (D-Wash.), the Speaker of the House, 
and George Mitchell (D-Maine), the Senate minority 
leader, announce bipartisan investigations in the House 
and Senate into “persistent rumors” that officials of the 
1980 Ronald Reagan-George Bush presidential campaign 
arranged for arms shipments to Iran in return for the 
delayed release of 52 American hostages in Teheran. 


Science and Technology 

Aug. 11—The space shuttle Atlantis lands at Kennedy Space 
Center in Cape Canaveral, Florida, after a 9-day mission; 
its crew deployed a $120-million satellite to relay 
information from data-producing spacecraft. 


VIETNAM 

Aug. 9—Do Muoi resigns as prime minister; he is succeeded 
by Vo Van Kiet, who favors free-market economic reforms. 
Do Muoi remains Communist party secretary general. 

Aug. 10—The National Assembly names a Cabinet that 
includes new ministers of defense, trade and interior, and 


state planning, and a new deputy prime minister; Nguyen 
Manh Camh, the ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
succeeds Nguyen Co Thach as foreign minister. 


WESTERN SAHARA 


(See Morocco) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 1—Croatian president Franjo Tudjman dismisses his 
defense minister and says that Croatia is militarily 
outmatched by rebel Serbian forces. 

Aug. 3—The New York Times reports that as many as 80 police 
and national guardsmen were killed on August 1, in an 
unsuccessful attempt by Serbian rebels to retain control of 
3 towns in eastern Croatia. 

Tudjman meets in Zagreb with a European 
Community (EC) delegation in an attempt to negotiate a 
cease-fire between the Croatians and the Serbians. 

New clashes are reported shortly after the collective 
Yugoslav presidency approves an EC-negotiated cease-fire 
plan; the plan calls for federal police to oversee a truce 
among Serbian rebels, Croatian forces, and the federal 
army. The leader of the collective presidency, Stipe Mesic, 
votes against the plan, saying the federal army should be 
required to return to its barracks. 

Aug. 4—The EC mission leaves Yugoslavia after the Serbian 
republic refuses to accept the cease-fire terms. 

Aug. 6—Rebel Serbians in Croatia announce that they will 
stop fighting 

The New York Times reports that on August 4, 
unidentified attackers in Belgrade killed Branislav Matic, 
the second in command of the Serbian Renewal 
Movement, Serbian paramilitary group. The movement's 
leader, Vuk Draskovic, says he believes the Communist 
Serbian Government is responsible. 

Aug. 18—Federal army tanks join Yugoslav troops massing 
near Okucani, Croatia, to help suppress clashes between 
Croatians and Serbians. Yesterday federal army planes 
bombed Croatian positions in the area; and Mesic threat- 
ened to resign if the 2 ethnic groups did not reach a truce. 

Aug. 20—For a 2d day, rebel Serbs fire on residential 
neighborhoods in Osijeck, a Croatian-dominated town in 
eastern Croatia; 4 people are killed. 

Aug. 22—Tudjman says Croatia will regard federal army 
troops as occupiers if they and Serbian rebels fail to 
surrender or honor a cease-fire declared on August 7. At 
least 19 people are reported killed in fighting in Croatia. 

Aug. 25—German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
tells the Yugoslav federal government that Germany will 
consider recognizing the independence of Croatia and 
Slovenia if the fighting does not end soon; shortly 
afterward, violence breaks out again between Croatian 
militia and Serbian rebels in Croatia. 

Aug. 26—In the heaviest fighting so far, federal army and 
rebel Serbian troops attack Croatian towns near Vukovar. 

Aug. 31—Serbia says it will accept an EC peace plan that call: 
for international supervision of a cease-fire in Croatia. 
Croatia and the federal government have approved the 
plan, but the federal army has not yet announced its 
decision. a 
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As Europe begins to reassess its security and economic needs in the wake of the revolu- 
tionary changes that have swept the continent, the United States increasingly finds that it 
is no longer the central actor in determining how best to meet those needs. “Washing- 
ton should see this process as akin to a grown child leaving home, not a divorce after a 


long marriage.” 


The United States and Europe: 
Redefining the Relationship 


BY JOSEPH LEPGOLD 


ne year ago, Andrew Pierre wrote in these 
O pages that to speak of Europe's postwar “archi- 
tecture” is misleading, since the new Europe 
will not be built according to “a blueprint or a fixed 
plan.”! Several factors will affect this evolutionary pro- 
cess. Ensuring the presence of United States troops in 
Europe (even as Europeans seek a more autonomous 
defense), the imminent approach of the single European 
market in 1992, and direct challenges to European secu- 
rity, such as the disintegration of Yugoslavia and the 
August 1991 putsch by Soviet hard-liners, will all shape 
European interests, institutions, and the continents rela- 
tionship with the United States. If 1990 marked the end 
of the cold war, then 1991 saw Europeans and Ameri- 
cans begin to work out the consequences of that fact for 
their future relationship. 
How many American troops will remain in Europe 
and what the post—cold war character of the North 


JOSEPH LEPGOLD teaches in the School of Foreign Service and 
department of government at Georgetown University, where he 
specializes in theories of international relations and strategic stud- 
ies. He is the author of The Declining Hegemon (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1990), and is writing a book on American 
adjustment to a multipolar system. 


*Editor’s note: The text of the London Declaration is 
excerpted in Current History, October 1990. 

1Andrew J. Pierre, “The United States and the New Europe,” 
Current History, November 1990, p. 354. 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) will be were both 
the easiest and the most difficult questions. NATO 
would undoubtedly be slimmed down and its focus 
shifted from military to political issues. But what did that 
really mean? The July 1990 “London Declaration on a 
Transformed North Atlantic Alliance” laid out the gen- 
eral principles, but the answers will inevitably be found 
in the details of military missions, command, and doc- 
trine.* NATO members were sparring about these even 
as they fought together in the Persian Gulf war earlier 
this year. France and the United States had antithetical 
views on NATO's future, and NATO's other members 
adopted positions around these two. 

Trade disputes between Washington and the Euro- 
pean Community (EC) governments grew this year, 
though they tended to be overshadowed by the Gulf war 
and the issue of economic assistance to the Soviet 
Union. While everyone paid lip service to freer trade, 
the Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT) talks foundered, and Americans 
as well as Europeans seemed to be bracing for a world 
of managed trade. The end of the cold war also meant 
that governments on both sides of the Atlantic were less 
inhibited about pursuing confrontational trade tactics. 

If “architecture” means anything in the context of 
these problems, it is in how the institutional pieces of 
post—cold war Europe will fit together and what role the 
completed puzzle will leave for the United States. For 
example, would a revived Western European Union 
(WEU) anchor itself mainly to NATO, leaving room for 
American leverage, or would it ultimately be responsi- 
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ble to the EC, freezing Washington out?** Washington, 
Paris, and Bonn had some tough discussions about this 
in early 1991, but the essential differences remained 
unresolved. 

A related question concerns the role of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 
Born during the 1970s as a vehicle to negotiate troop 
cuts in Europe and bring the eastern and western parts 
of the continent closer, the CSCE includes Canada, the 
United States, and the other NATO members, as well as 
the Soviet Union, former Warsaw Pact members, and 
European neutrals. France and the Soviet Union wish 
to give it a larger role in European security affairs; Wash- 
ington wants to minimize it. In principle, these differ- 
ences can be negotiated. The CSCE could play a role in 
European collective security, perhaps by delegating 
enforcement to NATO or a subgroup of the alliance. But 
Washington’s coolness to plans that would weaken 
NATO and the absence of a meaningful role for the 
CSCE in dealing with current problems put it in a hold- 
ing pattern during 1991. 

One reason for uncertainty about America’s future 
presence in Europe is a deeper uncertainty about Amer- 
ican power. The global leverage Washington gained 
through leading the allied coalition in the Gulf war sur- 
prised Europeans who believed that the end of the cold 
war would reduce United States influence. Thus even 
French and German officials, who are the most eager to 
build more autonomous European institutions, spoke 
publicly after the war of the need for a continuing and 
visible United States role on the continent. But privately 
they wondered how long it could be sustained, and 
some officials believed that all but a token contingent of 
American troops would be withdrawn by the end of the 
century. 

Short-lived as it was, the August 1991 coup attempt 
by Soviet hard-liners will probably affect European- 
American relations. The coup attempt may strengthen 
arguments that the security structures already in place 
(that is, NATO) should be preserved as a hedge against 
future instability. This would augment American 
influence and undercut congressional efforts to chip 
away further at United States defense forces. 

Other implications of explosive economic and polit- 
ical conditions in Eastern Europe may be more mixed 
from Washington's viewpoint. Just two days after Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev was overthrown, Czech, 
Polish, and Hungarian officials reiterated their desire for 
closer links with NATO and the EC; Britain, among oth- 
ers, supported them. It is too soon to predict whether 


**Editors note: The WEU was formed in 1954 as an organi- 
zation for West European cooperation in defense and security 
affairs that would work with, but not be subsumed by, NATO. 
The members of the WEU are the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, and Germany. 


Gorbachev’ restoration will assuage the feelings of crisis 
and set back Eastern Europe’ attempts to join the West, 
but a cohesive European confederation including most 
of the continent would reduce American influence 
throughout Europe. 


NATO ENTERS A NEW ERA 

The fall of the Berlin Wall in November 1989 
presaged a NATO in which far fewer American troops 
would be needed to deter a Warsaw Pact military offen- 
sive. However unlikely that scenario may have been dùr- 
ing the cold war, the demise of communism in Eastern 
Europe removed it as a justification for NATO doctrine. 
Since the 1950s that doctrine had been based on the 
possibility of a graduated response, from conventional 
weapons to all-out nuclear war, and had called for high 
allied force levels in Western Europe. Only one week 
after the wall came down, reports surfaced that the 
administration of United States President George Bush 
was considering deeper cuts in European forces than 
those contained in its then-current negotiating position 
for the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) talks. 
United States budgetary pressures pushed strongly in 
the same direction. As one United States official 
explained, cutting the number of troops made sense 
because “[defense] is where the money is [spent].” 

Moving NATO’ military doctrine into the post—cold 
war era was one of two key tasks undertaken by the 
alliance during 1990. The other involved absorbing East 
Germany while reassuring the Soviet Union and Poland 
that the West harbored no offensive intentions. Revis- 
ing military planning and doctrine was more politically 
straightforward, but it too required major changes in 
operating assumptions. Accordingly, at their London 
summit in July 1990, the NATO heads of state and gov- 
ernment agreed that NATO will field smaller forces and 
restructure active forces; that these new forces will be 
highly mobile and versatile, giving allied leaders maxi- 
mum flexibility in responding to a crisis; that NATO will 
scale back the readiness of its active units, reducing 
training requirements and exercises; and that NATO will 
rely more on the ability to build up forces during a crisis. 

In May 1991 NATO began to implement these guide- 
lines by cutting troop strength from 1.5 million. to 
750,000. The number of heavy divisions will be reduced, 
while the existing crisis-reaction force of 5,000 men will 
grow to at least 50,000. This force will be under British 
command and will be made up of several multinational 
units. It is unclear what role it will have in out-of-area 
conflicts—long a troublesome issue in the alliance. 
` At the May NATO summit, British Defense Minister 
Tom King justified the new force structure by citing the 
reduced Soviet threat: Moscow had lost control over 
500,000 Warsaw Pact troops in Eastern Europe, and 
another 500,000 of its own troops were leaving the 
region as part of a unilateral troop reduction and to com- 
ply with hardware cuts agreed to in the CFE treaty. 


Under the terms of the treaty, which was signed in 
November 1990, Moscow must reduce its armored 
forces west of the Urals to 13,150 tanks, 13,700 artillery 
pieces, 20,000 armored vehicles, 5,150 combat aircraft, 
and 1,500 attack helicopters—cuts that are dispropor- 
tionately larger than NATO’s. NATO members are 
expected to ratify the doctrinal changes formally at 
another summit in November 1991, while a follow-on 
agreement to the CFE is scheduled to trim manpower 
levels.2 

The United States will provide key contributions to 
NATOs new forces. It has pledged to supply a fully 
equipped division to the rapid-reaction force and an 
“augmentation force” that would take part in conflicts 
lasting several months or more. NATO's supreme com- 
mander (SACEUR) will remain an American for the 
foreseeable future.t Still, active duty United States forces 
in Europe are scheduled to be cut at least in half by the 
mid-1990s (leaving one Army corps headquarters 
instead of two), and Europeans are to take over more 
command positions below the SACEUR level. Wash- 
ington will play an important military role in the new 
NATO, but not the dominant one of the cold war. 

This limited role and its strategic rationale may 
become politically unpopular in the United States. “Pre- 
serving stability” against nebulously defined threats— 
‘the new rationale for NATO that was articulated by Bush 
in May—makes some Americans (as well as some Euro- 
peans) think NATO is looking for a gimmick to stay in 
business now that the cold war is over. As European 
analyst Stephen Szabo has noted, “Virtually all of the 
problems and new threats that the new NATO was 
designed to meet-are problems for Europe, not the 
United States. ... Can you imagine the American public 
supporting intervention in Croatia?”3 

At home, United States leaders will be able to justify 





TSACEUR is the acronym for supreme allied commander in 
Europe. 

2The signed CFE treaty covers only weapons, but it was orig- 
inally conceived to include troops from the United States and 
the Soviet Union (but not other NATO and Warsaw Pact 
troops). A ceiling of 195,000 troops from each country was 
agreed in the CFE talks, but this was overtaken by events. As 
part of the agreement that reunified Germany and kept it in 
NATO, German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Soviet President 
Gorbachev agreed that all Soviet troops would leave the for- 
mer East Germany by 1994. Meanwhile Moscow withdrew all 
its forces from Hungary and Czechoslovakia, leaving only 
50,000 in Poland. While there is no agreement on removal of 
the troops in Poland, the United States decided to cut strength 
far below 195,000, so the troop issue was deferred. (Kohl 
agreed separately to reduce German forces to 370,000.) 

3Stephen E Szabo, School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, Johns Hopkins University, quoted in “NATO's Difficult 
Career Change,” The New York Times, June 9, 1991. 

4Eckhard Lubkemeier, “NATO's Identity Crisis,” Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, October 1990. 
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a military presence in Europe only if NATO finds a con- 
vincing post—cold war role that specifically ties Ameri- 
can interests to the alliance’s mission. A recent German 
analysis suggests several possibilities.+ First, even with 
Soviet reformers now apparently in power, a military 
counterweight to the Soviet Union is required so long 
as it has large conventional forces and thousands of 
nuclear warheads. Europe could lose interest in balanc- 
ing Soviet strength, but the United States, as a great 
power concerned with the global balance of forces, will 
not. Second, as Bush suggested in May, NATO could 
guard against instability in Eastern Europe. Third, as 
United States officials have also advocated, NATO can 
help transform Europe politically and nurture other 
security institutions. Fourth, it can continue to anchor 
Germany to Europe. Fifth, as United States Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d suggests, the alliance can serve as a 
forum to discuss other problems, such as regional 
conflicts, terrorism, and arms proliferation. 

Americans could well question each of these. In 
terms of balancing Soviet power, taxpayers may ask why 
they should do what Europeans might appear to have 
less interest in doing. As Szabo suggests, it is difficult to 
see a necessary role for NATO or United States forces in 
hedging against or responding to strife in Eastern 
Europe. NATO is virtually powerless to prevent such 
conflicts; its only conceivable role is to bolster less mil- 
itarized institutions such as the CSCE. NATO’ useful- 
ness in promoting other channels of security cooperation 
is also dubious, since the more Eastern and Western 
Europeans cooperate, the less they will need NATO. 


FRICTION WITH THE FRENCH 

Only time will help sort out these possibilities. 
Meanwhile the Bush administration has sought to assure 
a role for the United States in the new Europe by empha- 
sizing NATO’ role. Fears of being sidelined are wide- 
spread in Washington, and they explain Baker's 
December 1989 proposal for a treaty setting out future 
relations between Washington and the EC. Biannual 
meetings between the United States president and his 
counterparts from the EC’s Council and Commission, 
and comparable meetings between the secretary of state 
and his EC counterparts, began this spring. 

At the same time, Washington and Paris clashed over 
the centrality of NATO in Europe’ post—cold war plans. 
France proposed that the rapid-reaction force be ulti- 
mately responsible to the EC. Washington would have 
none of it, telling Paris and Bonn that excluding the 
United States would drive it from Europe. The French 
government professed the belief that all United States 
forces will leave by the end of the century; Germany 
may agree and support French efforts to strengthen 
European institutions, but it does not want to precipi- 
tate a United States withdrawal. Britain and the Nether- 
lands supported the United States position and were 
opposed to marginalizing NATOS role. 
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The stakes involved in this issue are fundamental and 
were not resolved at a hastily arranged meeting in late 
spring between German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
French President Francois Mitterrand to harmonize 
positions before continuing EC deliberations over com- 
mon policies. France believes that Europe’ institutions 
can be strengthened only by weakening NATO; one 
French official spoke disparagingly about the leverage 
Washington routinely exercises over force structure and 
military procurement through its control of the top posi- 
tions at the Supreme Headquarters of Allied Powers in 
Europe (SHAPE). Mitterrand viewed the end of the cold 
war as an opportunity to expand French influence, and 
was reportedly “furious” that the Germans had helped 
to extend NATOS life by signing on to the British-Amer- 
ican concept for the rapid-reaction corps. How similar 
developments are handled over the next few years will 
say much about NATO's future and the future of the 
United States in it. 


TRADE BECOMES AN IRRITANT 

Domestic support in the United States for a 
continued military commitment to Europe will also 
depend on American perception of EC trade practices. 
Support for NATO will evaporate if the unified Euro- 
pean market is seen as a closed bloc. Since there is no 
longer a need to maintain a united front against the 
Soviet threat, economic frictions will loom increasingly 
large on both sides of the Atlantic. There were disturbing 
signs of this in 1991, and no obvious solution to the 
problems. 

The most difficult economic issue standing between 
Washington and Brussels is Europe's closed agricultural 
market. At the center of the problem is the ECs Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP), which protects Euro- 
pean agriculture while serving powerful domestic 
interests in France and Germany. These two countries 
initiated subsidies to their farmers, and since CAP’s 
adoption farmers across the Community have defended 
the protection. Consumers complain about high food 
prices, and industrial groups complain that 95 percent 
of Europe is subsidizing the 5 percent who farm, but 
electoral politics has rewarded the well-organized agri- 
cultural minority. 

CAP has received more scrutiny than usual in the 
United States, as well as from European free-traders, 
because many blame EC intransigence on this issue for 
the breakdown of the Uruguay Round of the GATT 
talks. Although the United States insisted on exempting 
agriculture from GATT regulations in the 1950s, in 1987 
it changed course and proposed a ten-year phase out of 
agricultural subsidies. Europe offered no hint of official 
interest, and the United States walked out of the talks. 





SRobert J. Samuelson, “Worth a Trade War with Europe,” 
Washington Post, July 3, 1991. 


Is the EC to blame for the impasse, or is responsibil- 
ity more widely spread? The European Commission has. 
reportedly “hinted” at a commitment to cut farm subsi- 
dies to make exports to Europe competitive. But French 
Prime Minister Edith Cresson wants more rather than 
less protection for her agricultural constituency, Mitter- 
rand apparently supports her in this, and Kohl shows 
no stomach for challenging his farmers. Even British 
Prime Minister John Major, whose farm bloc is smaller, 
has not supported changes in CAP that would facilitate 
the Uruguay Round. 

Agriculture is not the only source of trade friction 
between the EC and the United States. Industrial subsi- 
dies are much more a way of life on the continent than 
in the United States, and the American economist Robert 
Samuelson detects growing commercial tensions across 
the Atlantic on this issue. Using Europe's Airbus com- 
mercial aircraft consortium as an example, he contends 
that Europeans no longer bargain in good faith with 
Washington. “Reasonable” demands by the United 
States for a gradual reduction of government subsidies 
have been rebuffed, he says; Europeans increasingly treat 
America with “contempt” on trade issues.> 

Washington, however, has also contributed to trade 
frictions. The Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act 
of 1988, which provides for retaliation against unfair 
trading practices, is viewed abroad as unilateralist and 
not in the spirit of GATT. Moreover, agriculture is a very 
sensitive issue in Europe, and Washington's proposed 
GATT bargain during the Uruguay Round—simultane- 
ous liberalization in services, intellectual property rights, 
investment, and agriculture—is viewed as unfairly 
advantageous to American producers at the expense of 
Europeans. 

If Europe is truly prepared for a trade war (as some 
observers believe), and if the Bush administration does 
not reach an agreement on subsidies politically palatable 
to the Community, Europe could become significantly 
more of a trade fortress after 1992. The EC is too strong 
economically to be coerced by the United States, and 
Brussels will not be deterred by congressional or admin- 
istration threats to pursue a North American trade strat- 


egy. A world defined economically by trade blocs is 


distinctly possible, as are the consequences, which 
would tear at Western security cooperation and hasten a 
United States withdrawal from Europe. 


PAN-EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS 

If one were asked to predict the nature of 
European-American relations over the next decade, two 
key variables would be the power and purpose of insti- 
tutions spanning the continent. A stronger European 
Community will allow Europe to deal with the United 
States on a more equal basis, and the demise of stark 
threats in Europe will lessen the importance of Wash- 
ington’s contributions—its military might and reassur- 
ances. Thus the more important European institutions 


NATO will probably succumb to its cold war success. 
Coalitions do not usually outlast their adversaries. The 
alliance has also succeeded in anchoring Germany to the 
West, and this may help dissolve it. According to the old 
saw, NATO was formed “to keep the Americans in, the 
Russians out, and the Germans down.” Now that Ger- 
man energies have been channeled into creating pros- 
perity, diluting German strength requires the broadening 
and deepening of European integration. This is a “win- 
win” situation for most Europeans, but it means less 
American influence in Europe in the long run. 

Greater integration does not mean a quick birth for 
the new Europe. The Gulf crisis and war left little room 
for an independent European role. Except for France, the 
members of NATO and the EC agreed in the main with 
Washington's hard-line approach toward Baghdad. 
Moscow was more ambivalent, though all the coalition 
desired from the Soviet Union was a free hand in the 
United Nations. 

, In the other crisis of 1991—the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia—Europe displayed a growing desire to act 
jointly in foreign policy and its substantive impotence in 
ethnic conflicts. The CSCE called for a cease-fire when 
the republics of Slovenia and Croatia tried to break away 
from the Yugoslav federation, then effectively turned mat- 
ters over to the EC. The Communitys members, how- 
ever, disagreed on what policy to follow. Germany (and 
its neighbor Austria, which had ruled the Balkans for 
centuries) sympathized for historical reasons with the 
rebels, while Britain, France, Italy, and Spain feared a 


precedent under which their own minorities could seek - 


independence. Yet the advantages of a common policy 
were significant. The Community accounts for nearly 
half of Yugoslavia’s trade, much of Yugoslavia wishes to 
join the EC, and Europeans wanted to show the world 
they could act together. The last may be at least as 
significant as their failure to get results. f 

While they debated policy toward Yugoslavia, EC 
members were conscious of a December 1991 summit 
scheduled to approve treaties for economic, monetary, 
and perhaps political union. These treaties will comprise 
a preliminary constitution for the new European confed- 
eration. If France and Germany prevail, the treaties 
would bring the Western European Union under EC con- 
trol and EC foreign ministers would unanimously select 
foreign policy issues to be decided by a vote of the ECS 
Council. Britain and the Netherlands oppose these 
changes, and it is unclear how the Yugoslav crisis will 
affect the outcome of the deliberations. It could reinforce 
arguments that Community members disagree too much 
to allow common security policies to work. 

The CSCE will have some role to play in the new 
Europe because it includes almost all of the continent 
and because it stands for the collective security principle 
that borders must not be changed by force. This principle 
was strengthened by the reversal of Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. Yet Washington resists giving it real power 
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because it fears the CSCE will encroach on NATO's func- 
tions. This is, of course, the reason Bonn, Paris, and the 
Eastern Europeans want to strengthen it. While its size 
makes it indecisive, the CSCE could grow in importance 
if it became the central forum in which issues were 
referred to smaller bodies (such as the EC, the WEU, or 
NATO) for diplomatic, economic, or military implemen- 
tation. 

The Soviet coup was too brief to indicate much about 
Europe’s longer term response to similar crises in the 
future. NATO and EC members acted virtually as one in 
suspending aid to the new government; Germany, still 
occupied by Soviet troops, allowed some humanitarian 
assistance to continue. Immediate calls were heard in the 
United States to reverse the decline in defense spending 
and plans to withdraw troops from Europe (the Army 
had announced a few days earlier that two of its four 
combat divisions in Europe would leave beginning in 
1992), but United States Defense Secretary Dick Cheney, 
a Bush administration hawk, said the cuts were premised 
on projections of Moscow’ long-term power, not its cur- 
rent policies. 

If the Soviet hard-liners had remained in power, 
NATO would have developed a common diplomacy for 
the duration without, however, reverting to a policy of 
cold war military confrontation. Even though the coup 
lasted only a few days, it might be used by the United 
States and pro-NATO states in Europe to argue against 
sudden changes in policy. NATO, they could say, is just 
the kind of insurance policy required for contingencies 
such as the coup. 

But this argument misses an essential change in 
Europe's perception of future issues. Over the next 
decade, Europeans will focus on trade, reform in Eastern 
Europe, and containing ethnic conflict. NATO is virtu- 
ally irrelevant to these objectives. When the Soviet threat 
loomed large, NATO was an effective instrument for 
Washington. It was a central piece of Western Europe’s 
architecture, and one that guaranteed the United States 
entrée to Europe. This is no longer true. 

How rapidly NATO will lose authority is more difficult 
to say. It will depend partly on circumstances; if EC or 
CSCE mechanisms work well in a future crisis, they will 
gain legitimacy and authority at NATO’ expense. It will 
also depend on the pace at which German policy evolves. 
Berlin is the new Europes powerhouse, but its leaders are 
torn between their past—tutelage and close partnership 
with Washington—and their future inside European 
institutions. If the French point of view prevails, NATO's 
demise will accelerate. This is not a question of whether, 
but of when: EC mechanisms provide a framework for 
German activity in its area of keenest interest—-Eastern 
Europe—that it cannot achieve as well through NATO 
or alone. Washington should see this process as akin to a 
grown child leaving home, not a divorce after a long mar- 
riage. This is the fundamental implication of post—cold 
war politics for the United States in Europe. a 





“France’s condition in 1991 merits a cautionary appraisal. Uncertainties abound in the.. 


short term because of the fragility of many domestic and international arrangements. In. 
the long run, France will probably be a stable and prosperous country involved in an 


ever-thickening web of European institutions. But, as John Maynard Keynes once 
reminded his detractors, we all live in the short run.” 


Frances Uncertain Progress 
toward European Union 


BY JOHN FENSKE 


astille Day, the French national holiday com- 
B memorating the Revolution of 1789, was 

observed this year much as it had been in previ- 
ous years. In the morning a huge military parade 
advanced down a broad avenue in the heart of Paris, past 
a reviewing stand that held President Francois Mitter- 
rand, Prime Minister Edith Cresson, and other digni- 
taries. But the 1991 parade differed from those of recent 
memory in that the green camouflage hues suitable to 
Western European battlefields ceded pride of place to 
the desert brown and beige of the Daguet Division, 
Frances contingent in the international coalition that 
had expelled Iraq from Kuwait in February. 

Initially, a majority of the French people believed that 
Iraq's August 1990 takeover of Kuwait should be 
thwarted, but not through any special effort by France. 
Yet once aerial bombardment of Iraq began in mid-Jan- 
uary 1991, the people rallied behind Mitterrand’s firm 
resolve to send troops. They welcomed this Bastille Day 
parade, for aside from sporadic interventions in franco- 
phone Africa over the past few decades, both France and 
its soldiers had been waiting a long time to savor suc- 
cess in battle. 

The politically astute observer, however, might have 
noticed minor signs of discord in the celebrations. The 
student-soldiers of the Ecole Polytechnique, the coun- 
trys most prestigious technical institute, undercut the 
dignity of the occasion by decorating their uniforms 


JOHN FENSKE is assistant professor of political science at Williams 
College, where he teaches courses on international relations, Euro- 
pean politics, and defense and arms control policy. He has writ- 
ten articles on French security policy in the contemporary era and 
is now doing research on security cooperation in Europe. 


LThe questions and answers from the July 16, 1991, inter- 
view are drawn from a transcript provided by the French pres- 
idential press office. 
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with cresson (watercress)—a somewhat dubious way of 
honoring Prime Minister Cresson. More ominously, the 
Jaguar fighter-bombers that had participated in raids 
over Kuwait and Iraq were unable to fly past the review- 
ing stand because of overcast skies. This incident might 
have reminded the assembled political and military 
officials that perennial budget disputes had left the 
Jaguars with a similar inability to fly some missions dur- 
ing the war because they lacked the “all-weather” capa- 
bility of American and British aircraft. 

Such troublesome thoughts would lead naturally to 
others—for instance, to criticisms voiced outside as well 
as inside France concerning the size, nature, and timing 
of French deployments to the Persian Gulf region. The 
mere presence of the Daguet Division could revive seri- 
ous qualms about the overall quality of the French mil- 
itary establishment and even about the political 
leadership's commitment to allies. 


FRANCE’S GRAND AMBITIONS 

A few hours after the parade, Mitterrand gave a long 
televised interview from the lawn of the Elysée presi- 
dential palace.! The opening questions focused on the 
“somewhat bitter taste of victory”—that is, on the frus- 
trating need for continued intervention in Iraq in order 
to protect the Kurdish population from reprisals and to 
compel Iraqi authorities to fulfill the cease-fire condi- 
tions imposed by the United Nations (UN) Security 
Council. Later that same day, Mitterrand would meet 
privately with United States President George Bush, and 
the interviewers wanted to know if French forces would 
join in raids that the United States had been threatening 
against suspected Iraqi nuclear weapons sites. 

Mitterrand has been president of France since 1981. 
The standard-bearer of the Socialist party since 1971 and 
a major political actor since the mid-1950s, he was 
reelected to a second seven-year term in 1988. By gen- 
eral acclaim, Mitterrand is a grand master of political 
discourse, a verbal artisan who weighs his words with 


unrivaled skill.2 Whether he always puts this gift to good 
use is hotly contested, as evidenced by his nickname 
“the Florentine,” in honor of his Machiavellian nature. 
Just as he had done at regular intervals throughout the 
Gulf crisis, Mitterrand summarized for his interviewers 
on Bastille Day the reasons for French involvement: 
helping the rule of law prevail among nations, shaping a 
more effective enforcement role for the UN Security 
Council, and supporting the unprecedented recognition 
of the UN's right to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
country in order to protect a persecuted minority. 

The question of France’s possible participation in 
renewed military action against Iraq is not so simple as it 
may appear to an outsider. Will France merely follow 
the lead of the United States, or will it instead pursue an 
independent course worthy of its grand ambitions? Such 
issues have been a frequent focus of Mitterrand’s verbal 
and diplomatic talents. France's closest allies, especially 
the United States, have long dismissed French insistence 
on independence and rank, rating it as. little more than 
the self-serving and anachronistic legacy of General 
Charles de Gaulle. Many commentators view this trait 
as more broadly based in French culture and personal- 
ity.3 Some of the most sarcastic observations on French 
diplomacy have been made by prominent French ana- 
lysts such as Claire Trean, who decries the “French ten- 
dency to pretend they have invented everything, to give 
lessons, to claim as well all the seats in international 
bodies and all the commission chairs, the self- 
glorification and the chauvinistic air of disdain’—in 
short, the persistent attempt to “ride in first class with 
a second-class ticket.” 

The patriotic reflex of public opinion temporarily 
enhanced Mitterrand’s standing as a strong leader and 

improved the image of all French politicians, most of 
whom backed their presidents handling of the situation. 
Some prominent figures did not support Mitterrand, 
most notably his own defense minister, Jean-Pierre 
Chevènement, who resigned a few days after the air 
campaign began.+ While Chevènement has long been at 
the head of a socialist faction known for its strongly anti- 


2For more on France under Mitterrand, see Jolyon Howorth 
and George Ross, eds., Contemporary France: A Review of Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, 3 volumes (London: Pinter, 1987-89); 
Peter A. Hall, Jack Hayward, and Howard Machin, eds., Devel- 
opments in French Politics (New York: St. Martins Press, 1990); 
James F Hollifield and George Ross, eds., Searching for the New 
France (New York: Routledge, 1991); and the special issue of 
French Politics and Society, vol. 9, nos. 3 and 4 (Fall 1991). 

3Richard Bernstein, Fragile Glory: A Portrait of France and 
the French (New York: Knopf, 1990) takes this idea as one of 
its main themes. 

4Less noticed everywhere was the opposition voiced by 
André Giraud, who preceded Chevénement at the Defense 
Ministry. Giraud is “on the right,” though not a politician, and 
is known mainly for his work as a high-level civil servant. 
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American rhetoric, he attributed his resignation to the 
priority he assigned to cultivating the special ties that 
most French believe they have, or should have, with the 
Arab world. Much of what irritated the United States 
and Britain about French diplomacy during the crisis— 
the insistence until battle began on a special, less com- 
mitted military status, and an eleventh-hour peace 
proposal that offered Baghdad a concession (direct link- 
age of a regional peace conference to Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait)—can be understood as an effort to con- 
vince Arabs:and pro-Arab French of the continued 
importance of these ties, despite France's participation 
in the war. 

But France’s ambitions foreordained that it would 
fight in the war. The country prides itself on a long tra- 
dition of speaking for Europe, of taking the lead on 
issues of international importance. This has been espe- 
cially true for defense and military affairs, in which 
France has put equal stress on recognizing specifically 
European interests and on remaining vigilant in spite of 
the new era of détente. In addition, Frances permanent 
seat on the UN Security Council became a more valu- 
able asset as a result of the UN's new effectiveness. 
France's attitude during the crisis stood in tremendous 
contrast to the introversion of German public opinion 
and diplomacy, and one might even infer a certain eager- 
ness in Paris to demonstrate that a reunited Germany is 
still inferior to France in some respects. 


A “SHATTERING DIALOGUE” 

‘Having exhausted the topics suggested by the 
appearance of the Daguet Division, Mitterrand’s inter- 
viewers on Bastille Day brought up two issues that had 
been in the headlines in preceding weeks: Cresson'’s per- 
formance since becoming prime minister in May, and 
immigrants and immigration policy. The two issues were 
combined in one question, as Mitterrand was invited to 
comment on Cresson’s declarations on the immigrant 
issue, which had provoked consternation among her 
own political allies on the left. 

The question indirectly challenged the president’s 
judgment in appointing Cresson to replace Michel 
Rocard, who had been prime minister since the 1988 
elections. Rocard’s tenure had been characterized by 
quiet negotiation over problems in need of long-term 
treatment, a strategy deriving in part from his political 
philosophy but dictated largely by the narrow margin 
separating the Socialists from a majority in the National 
Assembly. Rocard had made clear his desire to keep the 
post until the next legislative elections, to be held no 
later than mid-1993, yet in France a prime minister from 
the same political family as the president serves almost 
entirely at the latter’s discretion. For some time Rocard 
had been criticized by many fellow Socialists as too 
“teformist”—too willing to placate business interests and 
tolerate a “social deficit” (a French political expression 
for lack of attention to the less well-off). Rocard has also 
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long been a presidential aspirant and thus a rival to Mit- 
terrand. 

Mitterrand has his own views on how best to prepare 
the political terrain for the 1993 elections. According to 
the president, appointing a new prime minister was 
meant to help the country achieve “Objective 1993”: 
adaptation to the new environment of international eco- 
nomic competition that is being created by the “EC 
1992” project (the body of single-market reforms cur- 
rently being enacted by the 12 members of the European 
Community [EC] and scheduled for completion by Jan- 
uary 1, 1993). Political commentary on the appointment 
has paid more attention to the domestic political calcu- 
lations required by the approach of the 1993 legislative 
elections. Mitterrand had earlier described Cresson’s task 
as one of provoking a “shattering dialogue” in French 
political life—something she quickly accomplished, 
though perhaps not precisely in the manner envisaged 
by the president. 

A supposed friend of business—as minister of Euro- 
pean affairs under Rocard, she had resigned because she 
found him not aggressive enough in promoting French 
interests in the face of Japanese and German competi- 
tion—Cresson sent a shudder of anguish through 
French financial circles when she remarked soon after 
her appointment that she “didn’t give a damn” about the 
stock market. She tried to stimulate public awareness of 
the dangers of Japanese competition by comparing the 
Japanese people to ants (insects with a monotonous 
lifestyle that the French do not wish to imitate) as well 
as to rats (who are “out to screw the Europeans and the 
Americans”).5 Such comments were capped by Cresson’s 
assertions that “Anglo-Saxon” (that is, British and Amer- 
ican) men pay insufficient attention to women because 
of a stronger tradition of homosexuality in their cultures 
than in Latin ones. 

Perhaps because of this “shattering” style, Cresson’s 
popularity suffered a drop in public opinion polls that 
was unprecedented for a new prime minister. Mitterrand 
nevertheless defended her “lively language” as mere 
plain speaking, the voice of the people as opposed to 
that of the technocrats who have usually occupied high 
posts in France. In fact, he believes that Cresson’ kind of 
language is needed to shock some French into chang- 
ing their habits so that they will be better prepared for 
the “battle of Europe” in 1993. 


SJapanese commentators retorted with Aesop's fable of the 
ant and the grasshopper, in which the hardworking and pru- 
dential ant fares much better when winter comes than the pro- 
crastinating grasshopper. 

6Chirac is also leader of the neo-Gaullist party, the Rassem- 
blement pour la République (RPR), was twice prime minister 
(the second time under Mitterrand, from 1986 to 1988), and 
was Mitterrand’ chief opponent in the 1988 presidential elec- 
tion. 


POLITICIZING IMMIGRATION 

Mitterrand and Cresson apparently felt that it was 
also necessary to shock some people on the immigra- 
tion issue. But instead of adopting a position natural to 
leftist politicians—the moral high ground of defending 
the rights of immigrants against racist and xenophobic 
reaction—Cresson implied that her government would 
show greater zeal than the previous one in enforcing 
laws covering illegal immigration. In a televised inter- 
view she casually mentioned that authorities might have 
recourse to “special planes” in deporting illegal aliens; 
this immediately reminded her interviewers of the so- 
called charter plane used by a government of the right 
in 1986 to return 101 alleged illegal immigrants to Mali. 
Thus was launched a new phase of the interminable par- 
tisan quarrel in France over immigration, this time with 
much of the left worried that its leaders were succumb- 
ing to the temptation to curry favor with the electorate. 

Legal and illegal immigrants, as well as the state’s 
policies toward these people, have been real-life issues 
for decades. Only in the past ten years have the prob- 
lems grown acute and played a significant role in what 
the French call the “politics of politicians”—that is, the 
public posturing and private calculation believed neces- 
sary to the creation of a winning bloc of voters. 

The crux of this complex matter is perhaps best illus- 
trated by an exchange between Mitterrand and one of 
his interviewers. The president suggested that current 
problems should not be insurmountable, because France 
had already absorbed proportionately comparable waves 
of immigrants in the past, to which the questioner 
replied, “Yes, but they were white and Catholic. . . .” 
There are many legal immigrants in France from the 
poorer regions of Western Europe, and there is growing 
concern about Eastern Europeans who would rather 
take their chances as illegal aliens than wait for pros- 
perity to blossom in their own countries. But the immi- 
grants at the center of the current controversy are the 
Maghrébins, that is, the North Africans and their descen- 
dants, who are Arab and Muslim. 

In answering the question about Cresson’s new 
approach to immigration, Mitterrand retorted that the 
current round of polemics had been initiated by the par- 
ties of the right, not by the prime minister. The month 
before Cresson suggested the use of “special planes,” 
Jacques Chirac, the mayor of Paris and a prominent 
leader of the right, gained notoriety with a few flamboy- 
ant after-dinner remarks.6 He expressed his sympathy 
for the plight of a French couple of modest means liv- 
ing in a public housing project in Paris, who every day 
were confronted with a large immigrant family on the 
same landing: “a family crowded together with the 
father, three or four wives and twenty or so children, 
getting 50,000 francs [$8,500] in welfare payments, nat- 
urally without working. If you add to that the noise and 
the odor, the French worker on the landing goes crazy.” 
When pressed, Chirac was unable to find any actual 


examples of this supposedly typical immigrant situation. 
Nevertheless, the remarks apparently contributed to 
Chirac’s slightly improved standing in opinion polls. 

But it is clear that Mitterrand and the Socialist party 
have much to gain in electoral terms from certain 
aspects of the immigration problem. Indeed, several 
respected observers of French politics accuse the Social- 
ists of having intentionally cultivated the problem as 
their not-so-secret weapon against the right. 

The National Front (FN), an extreme-right party, 
wins between 10 and 15 percent of the vote in elections 
thanks to its “France for the French” message. Reacting 
to Chirac’s “noise and odor” remarks, FN leader Jean- 
Marie Le Pen tartly commented that people prefer the 

' original to a copy: Le Pen once described his success as 
based on voters’ disgust with the inability of traditional 
politicians to halt France's decline, which he summed 
up in the formula “political AIDS: affairs [scandals], 
immigrants, drugs, and socialism.” The left is Le Pens 
prime target. But it is the traditional right that could suf- 
fer most from National Front agitation; it must keep its 
supporters from defecting to the extreme right without 
losing its soul in the process. 

As at other times and in other countries, ethnic and 
racial tensions are exacerbated when the economy is 
performing poorly. Opinion polls show unemployment 
to be of far greater concern to the French than immi- 
gration, which comes in a distant second. Yet politicians 
privately admit that they do not have distinctive policies 
to remedy unemployment. They have turned instead to 
the next, related problem on the list of public concerns, 
where they find it easier to sow partisan dissension and 
reap its rewards—with disastrous consequences for the 
country. 


EUROPE AND FRENCH IDENTITY 
For the Bastille Day interview, the television image 
showed Mitterrand seated with two flags at his side: the 
blue, white, and red banner of France closest to him, and 
` a bit farther off, the EC flag, a circle of twelve gold stars 
on a field of dark blue. Apart from the extreme right and 
the Communists, nearly everyone in France agrees that 
the intractable problems of unemployment and immi- 
gration are best resolved through concentration on the 
EC. Or as the president and the prime minister are fond 
of saying, purpose and prosperity will come from focus- 
ing on “Objective 1993” and on “winning the battle of 
Europe.” And given the public’s belief in the importance 
of Europe, if a French politician or party can claim credit 
for success in European matters, so much the better. 
France has been among the most zealous of the EC 
countries in working to realize “European union,” the 


7Claire Tréan, “La France et le nouvel ordre européen,” Poli- 
tique étrangère, vol. 56, no. 1 (Spring 1991); see also Jane 
Kramer, “Letter from Europe,” The New Yorker, July 29, 1991. 
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currently fashionable phrase for the individual political 
and economic-monetary projects that have hitched them- 
selves to the 1992 bandwagon. Major upheavals in the 
“outside world,” such as German unification and the Gulf 
war, have only heightened the commitment of most of 
the French elite to the undertaking. Moreover, France’ 
credentials as a good European extend beyond the strict 
confines of the EC—for example, its central role in the 
Airbus (commercial aviation) and Ariane (commercial 
satellite launching) enterprises. 

Since the beginnings of the EC, progress in the con- 

struction of Europe has almost always depended on 
agreement between France and Germany. The two coun- 
tries have had their “special relationship” repeatedly 
tested, and perhaps no greater trial could have been 
devised than the unexpected reuniting of Germany. 
Before reunification, the two countries were roughly 
equal: West Germany had a larger population than France 
but a lower birthrate; France possessed a nuclear arsenal 
and special ties to francophone Africa and the Arab 
world, attributes thought to compensate for a smaller 
gross national product than Germany's. Suddenly, with 
the opening of the Berlin Wall and the fall of Communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe, the balance changed. A united 
Germany would definitely be larger than France, demo- 
graphically and economically. And the fading of the mil- 
itary threat from the east turned the French nuclear 
arsenal into a less significant bargaining chip with Ger- 
many. 
Through the first half of 1990 France was apparently 
unable to find a suitable approach to the changes in its 
neighbor and closest partner in Europe. The majority of 
French people feared the consequences of German 
unification. Frances relative weight in European deliber- 
ations was certain to be reduced, and continued progress 
in the construction of Europe was less assured. Given the 
past 120 years of European history, media pundits could 
be expected to cultivate such concerns. 

Yet even Mitterrand, a patient architect of solid Franco- 
German relations, betrayed signs of pique over the course 
of events in Germany and made diplomatic moves that 
will not soon be forgotten in Bonn (or Berlin). He repeat- 
edly acted as if France could find common ground with 
others—East Berlin, Moscow, London, Washington—to 
slow down the process of reunification. When rapid 
movement toward a single Germany became certain, he 
made moves (such as the unilateral decision to withdraw 
all French troops from Germany) suggesting that Franco- 
German cooperation would from now on be “founded on 
the perspective of more intense competition and on wari- 
ness rather than confidence.”7 

German reunification and the end of the cold war 
made especially problematic the long-standing French 
desire for a stronger European role in defense matters. 
Before 1989 there was a certain logic to the idea that 
Western Europe should take more responsibility for its 
own defense. In the “new Europe,” however, Germany in 
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particular is little interested in creating security structures 
that might seem to go against the spirit of détente and 
cooperation ushered in by Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s policies. 

Thus France has been as solitary as ever in its protests 
against the most recent reforms of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Frances main achievement 
in this regard through mid-1991 was official NATO recog- 
nition of a legitimate future role for the EC in defense 
matters. A favorite French alternative to NATO-based 
arrangements is the Western European Union (WEU), 
which consists of 9 EC members (the 12 minus Ireland, 
Denmark, and Greece). The WEU played a minor part in 
the Gulf war by coordinating EC countries’ naval patrols 
in the Persian Gulf. But much like the presence of the vic- 
torious Daguet Division in the Bastille Day parade, even 
this success of the WEU was a “somewhat bitter” 
reminder of how little Europe had counted in the man- 
agement of the crisis. 

In April 1991, 40 prominent French political, busi- 
ness, and intellectual figures from all currents of main- 
stream politics signed an appeal for a redoubled effort to 
achieve European union: 


Neither the rapid conclusion of the Gulf War 
nor the diplomatic and military role played by 
France and Great Britain can hide the fact [that 
was] strikingly evident at the height of the cri- 
sis: the absence of Europe. 

incapable—for lack of the necessary struc- 
tures—of making its voice heard and of being 
present militarily, the [European] Community 
was unable to count in a major crisis where its 
essential interests were directly at stake. The 
time has come for [the EC] to learn . . . from this 
experience. 

In order to defend its values and assure its 
security, the Community must become a politi- 
cal power in its own right.8 


The authors go on to write of the need for economic and 
monetary union, “in order for the European model of 
society to be grounded on a solid economy.” The free- 
trade and free-market zealots in London and Washing- 
ton will find the reasoning difficult to comprehend. 

Thus the idea of Europe ties together the international 
concerns evident in the French response to both the Gulf 
war and the domestic immigration problem. A more suc- 
cessful EC will mean fuller realization of widely shared 
French goals in both realms. But a more successful EC 
also.implies a France more engaged in the common Euro- 
pean enterprise and less obsessed with purely national 
politics. 


8“ĽEurope doit rebondir,” Le Monde, April 6, 1991. 
9Time (International Edition), July 15, 1991. 


FRENCH MALAISE 

France's condition in 1991 merits a cautionary 
appraisal. Uncertainties abound in the short term 
because of the fragility of many domestic and interna- 
tional arrangements. In the long run, France will prob- 
ably be a stable and prosperous country involved in ar 
ever-thickening web of European institutions. But, as 
John Maynard Keynes once reminded his detractors, we 
all live in the short run. 

There is much that is positive to report about France 
today. The business community is sanguine about the 
prospects for a Europe-wide boom in which it stands tc 
profit handsomely. Government decentralization has put 
more responsibility in the hands of regional and local 
officials. National political debate has in general become 
more pragmatic and less ideological. Young people ir 
particular are optimistic about European union anc 
cooperation with Germany. Many large projects run o1 
encouraged by the French state are world-class suc- 
cesses. Perhaps we should simply conclude as did the 
Time reporter who recently wrote, “France stands tc 
become a keystone of twenty-first-century power—sc 
long as the French people manage to keep their cool.” 

But the French may have difficulty keeping their coo: 
for good reason. Despite the successes of the economy 
and of state institutions, despite the allegiance of nearly 
everyone to the Fifth Republic, and despite Mitterrand: 
indubitable accomplishments and political acumen. 
there is widespread agreement in France that malaise is 
deep and growing over the state’ inability to responc 
rapidly and appropriately to demands from below. Soor. 
after the end of the Gulf war in March, with further rev- 
elations in an ongoing plague of political scandals, the 
popularity of French politicians and their parties plum- 
meted to new lows. When reporters asked on Bastille 
Day about the reigning air of malaise, Mitterranc 
riposted, “Theres always a malaise. You interpret it ver 
well yourselves, so let me tell you how things can ge 
better.” His solution, once again, was economic growth 
and thus European union. 

The main trouble with France today is that the 
French have outgrown their love affair with the author. 
itarian, centralized approach embodied in an all-power. 
ful president-monarch acting through an arrogan 
technocratic bureaucracy. The country would become 
more self-confident and thus a more powerful part o 
Europe if it could find ways to remedy the “democrati: 
deficit” of its current political makeup. Such reform: 
would include more complete decentralization, a greate 
role for the National Assembly, and government struc 
tures that invite the participation of individuals and pri 
vate organizations. If French citizens believed that thei: 
government was capable of meeting their needs mort 
efficiently and humanely, with solutions in which the: 
had participated, France could then move ahead witk 
greater assurance toward the promised land of Europear 
union. E 


i 


“[T]he next election will turn on the state of the economy or issues of the moment. But 
whatever the elections outcome, the next government will almost certainly. eschew the 


l highly controversial and polszmei initiatives that marked the Thatcher era.” 


The End of an Era in British Politics 


BY JAMES E. CRONIN 


t has been one year since British Prime Minister 
] Margaret Thatchers fall from power in November 

1990—long enough to become accustomed to the 
relatively innocuous presence of her successor, John 
Major, but not nearly long enough to become accus- 
tomed to Thatchers absence. Has there been time 
enough to assess the accomplishments, the legacy, of the 
11 years and 7 months of Thatchers Conservative rule?! 

Perhaps such assessments should await the outcome 
of the next election, to be held by June 1992, which 
might be regarded as rendering a provisional verdict. But 
it is certain that the Conservative party has conspicu- 
ously distanced itself from key tenets of “late 
Thatcherism.” John Major, the new Conservative prime 
minister, has adopted a “kinder, gentler” personal image 
than Thatchers and a more conciliatory stance toward 
Europe, and in May his government abandoned 
Thatcher's unpopular poll tax. 

It might even be argued that recent changes in the 
programs and rhetoric of the two major British political 
parties constitute the best indicators of the fate of 
Thatcher's vision. Both parties have moved to the cen- 





James E. CRONIN teaches modern European history at Boston Col- 
lege. His works include Industrial Conflict in Modern Britain 
(London: Croom Helm, 1979) and Labour and Society in Britain, 
1918-1979 (New York: Schocken, 1983). His most recent book 
is The Politics of State Expansion: War, State and Society in 
Twentieth-Century Britain (New York: Routledge, 1991). 





1Several writers were tempted by the completion of a decade 
of “Thatcherism” to publish books that attempted to evaluate 
it, but these efforts have been overtaken by Thatchers sudden 
departure from office, and all would need to be qualified; the 
experience argues for caution. Among the best of the genre 
are Hugo Young, The Iron Lady: A Biography of Mrs. Thatcher 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1989); Peter Riddell, The 
Thatcher Decade: How Britain Has Changed during the 1980s 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989); and Dennis Kavanagh and 
Anthony Seldon, eds., The Thatcher Effect (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1989). 
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ter: a Labour party policy review has produced a 
markedly more moderate program than the ones pre- 
sented in the elections of 1983 and 1987, while the Con- 
servative party has with equal clarity abandoned the 
right-wing radicalism that characterized it during much 
of the Thatcher period. 

The movement toward the center suggests that the 
achievements of Thatchers first two terms in office— 
the tax cuts, the attempt to rein in public spending and 
dampen inflation, the taming of the unions, the selling 
off of public housing, and the privatization of national- 
ized industries—were more widely accepted than the 
initiatives of Thatchers third and last term. It suggests 
too that politicians of all sorts recognize that the chal- 
lenges of the 1990s are likely to require a different mix of 
policies and a more flexible orientation than Thatcher 
and her governments exhibited. 

The British public’s initial response to Thatcher's 
removal was to reward Major and the Conservatives with 
their first lead in the opinion polls for some time. That 
lead persisted throughout the period surrounding the 
Persian Gulf war of January-February 1991, during 
which Major took on the role of America’s best ally and 
spokesman in Europe. His performance confirmed his 
accession to office while muting the debate over Europe. 
No longer was Britain merely responding to the pressures 
of its more prosperous economic partners; it was now 
pushing the reluctant European powers into a “virtuous 
war.” The effect did not last, but the episode ensured that 
there would be no second thoughts about the decision 
to drop Thatcher, and that the movement away from her 
legacy would not be quickly or easily reversed. 


WHY THE COUP? 

The first and most dramatic of the moves away from 
Thatcherism had of course been the Conservative partys 
coup against Thatcher’ continued leadership. The coup 
was an extraordinary event, requiring the courage that 
is only born of desperation. Many Tories were clearly 
convinced by the fall of 1990 not only that Thatcher was 
an electoral liability, but that she was no longer reliable. 
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Thatcher had often been stubborn and strongly ideo- 
logical, but the persona and the ideas had been kept 
under control by a keen sense of what was politically 
possible. 

Thatcher may have extended the boundaries within 
which conservatives could speak and act, but she did so 
gradually and was careful in her selection of opponents 
and the timing of her battles. She may have long 
detested Arthur Scargill, the president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, but did not take on the miners 
until she was quite sure she could win. She may always 
have been a patriot and fond of military action, but she 
did little on that score until 1982, when Argentina pro- 
vided her with a nearly perfect opportunity by invading 
the Falkland Islands and United States President Ronald 
Reagan gave his blessing to the British military response. 

Between June 1987 and November 1990, Thatchers 
behavior changed. No longer guided by her sharp polit- 
ical intelligence, it was instead dominated by a renewed 
ideological fervor that had not been much on display 
during the general election. During the 1987 campaign, 
in fact, the Tories had promised more of the same: a con- 
tinuation of the government's hard-line policy on 
defense; a steady hand on the economy to keep inflation 
down and encourage growth; lower taxes; more legisla- 
tion aimed at weakening the unions; and further priva- 
tization. Thatcher had hoped to wage a positive 
campaign on behalf of a more radical program, but 
Labours unexpected strength forced the Tories to revert 
to a primarily negative attack. “Britain Is Great Again,” 
Tory party advertisements read, “Don’t Let Labour 
Wreck It.”2 

The election produced unclear results. Labour 
emerged strengthened but still far short of the votes 
needed to overtake the Tories. The Alliance party of 
Social Democrats and Liberals received slightly fewer 
votes than in 1983, but won a very small number of 
seats and so was understood to have failed decisively. 
The Conservatives were not given a mandate to move 
further to the right, but they scored a victory solid 
enough to embolden Thatcher. She proceeded to 
encourage her ministers to develop plans and propose 
legislation on education, health, and local government 
that had not been much discussed before the election 
and that would prove controversial. 

In education, for example, the Tories had for some 
time evinced a hostility to the state sector: they were not 
happy with comprehensive (non-college preparatory) 
schools, resented the autonomy and the politics of local 


2David Butler and Dennis Kavanagh, The British General 
Election of 1987 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1988), pp. 
109-110. See also A. Heath, et al., Understanding Political 
Change: Voting in Britain, 1964-1987 (Oxford: Pergamon, 
1990); and W. Miller, et al., How Voters Change: The 1987 
British Election Campaign in Perspective (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1990). 


education authorities, fought bitterly with teachers 
unions over pay, and complained endlessly about the 
decline of standards. A series of more or less radical 
reforms was promised in the Conservative manifesto, 
but during the election Education Secretary Kenneth 
Baker had spoken in moderate tones about reform. The 
legislation that was passed in 1988 was anything but 
moderate, however. It allowed parents to vote on 
whether schools should opt out of local authority con- 
trol and called for a national curriculum and for testing 
at ages 7, 11, 14, and 16. 

A similar if less drastic approach was adopted toward 
the National Health Service. Central government fund- 
ing and universal access were to be maintained, but 
there would be greater opportunities in the system for 
internal markets and subcontracting arrangements and 
for hospitals to become “self-governing.” Important con- ` 
stituencies of providers and clients in education and 
health feared at the time and still fear that behind the 
Tories’ interest in efficiency and choice lies a desire to 
lower the standards of service. 

The most contentious proposal of late Thatcherism 
was the poll tax, or “community charge.” The govern- 
ments plan, which again received scant publicity dur- 
ing the election campaign, was to eliminate local 
property taxes based on the rental value of property and 
to substitute a fixed charge per resident for the cost of 
local services. The poll tax was to some extent a contin- 
uation of earlier efforts to control the spending of local 
government by means of devices like rate-capping. But it 
went much further, replacing a flawed but progressive 
tax with a highly (and visibly) regressive levy. 

Thatcher was told repeatedly that the poll tax would 
not work, but she persisted, and it was adopted in 1988, 
with implementation scheduled in Scotland for 1989, 
and in the rest of Britain for April 1, 1990. Collecting the 
tax proved difficult in Scotland, and the tax’s imminent 
imposition elsewhere prompted large-scale demonstra- 
tions throughout England in March 1990, and a violent 
confrontation in Londons Trafalgar Square on the last 
day of that month. The unpopularity of the tax was a 
key factor in Conservative defeats in a Mid-Staffordshire 
by-election on March 22 and in local elections in May. 

The government was also hurt by mounting eco- 
nomic troubles. Inflation had fallen in the early and mid- 
1980s, as unemployment rose and then persisted at 
extremely high levels. By 1987 inflation seemed to be 
under control, jobs were being created, and the Conser- 
vatives were able to take credit for a modest revival. 
Growth continued, especially in the south, through the 
beginning of 1990, but inflation rose from rates as low 
as 3.3 percent in early 1988 to nearly 11 percent by the 
fall of 1990. As inflation climbed so did interest rates, 
especially for home mortgages. The rising mortgage pay- 
ments were particularly damaging to Conservative for- 
tunes, since they often affected those who had 
previously benefited the most from Thatcher's policies. 


Eventually unemployment rose as well and continued 
to increase through 1990 and into 1991. None of this 
helped the Tories or Thatcher. 


LABOUR'S REVIVAL © 

Nor was the Conservative party helped out this time 
by Labour, whose mistakes and disarray had been a 
boon to Thatcher in the late 1970s and early 1980s. In 
1973 Labour activists, disillusioned by the poor 
prospects for political reform and angry at the duplicity 
and ineffectiveness of party leaders, had restructured the 
party to make the leadership more accountable. Labours 
program also moved sharply to the left, particularly on 
defense and the economy. These developments dis- 
` turbed many voters, and the problem was compounded 
by the bitter internal arguments that accompanied 
Labour's transformation. The Conservatives were able 
to turn Labours troubles to their advantage in 1979 and 
in 1983, and in 1987 they could rely oni a negative cam- 
paign at the end to frighten voters away from Labour. 

But Labour's new leader, Neil Kinnock, did much to 
reassure voters in 1987, and he set out after that to do 
even better. The fall after the election the party began a 
policy review that culminated in 1989 in a new, more 
moderate program that gave the Conservatives far fewer 
targets for attack. Most important, Labour's gradual 
move away from a more radical policy on nuclear 
weapons, combined with the ending of the cold war, 
removed from the center of political debate the issue of 
defense, whose prominence usually worked to the 
benefit of the Tories. Kinnock has also been remarkably 
successful at managing the party's internal affairs, effec- 
tively purging the fringe Trotskyist group, “Militant Ten- 
dency”; isolating supporters of Tony Benn, the leader of 
the partys more moderate left wing; reassuring the right; 
and keeping the unions behind him. 

Kinnock has not, however, impressed the intellectu- 
als and pundits—R. W. Johnson has repeatedly used his 
column in The New Statesman to question Kinnock’s 
intelligence, and Noel Annan recently judged him 
“spunky but ignorant.” The Labour leader has never- 
theless presided over a remarkable rebound. Kinnock 
kept the party together when it seemed to be coming 
apart, resisted pressures to coalesce with the Liberals and 
Social Democrats (and went on to see the Alliance expire 
as a serious threat to Labour), and managed the mod- 
ernization of the partys appeal and of its machinery for 
making policy and waging campaigns. Kinnock thereby 
positioned his party to profit from Conservative losses. 
By mid-1990, Labour was far ahead of the Tories in all 
the opinion polls. 


THATCHER AGAINST EUROPE 

Labour’ revival, and its persistent gains throughout 
1990, were thus a. major factor in convincing Conserva- 
tives that Thatcher had to go. But Thatcher showed no 
sign of leaving, and, more disturbingly, showed few signs 
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of bending before the threat of electoral defeat; on the 
poll tax, for example, the government made only modest 
financial concessions. Thatcher also betrayed a troubling 
lack of realism over Europe. 

The prime minister had never been ideologically or 
emotionally committed to Europe. She spent her first 
term fighting over Britain’s monetary contribution to the 
European Community (EC) and opposing the EC's 
Common Agricultural Policy. But the financial arrange- 
ment worked out at an EC ministers meeting in Foun- 


‘tainebleau in 1984 temporarily settled these disputes, 


and for the next three years the Thatcher government 
played a far more positive role with regard to Europe. 
The government was especially keen on breaking down 
barriers to trade and investment, and became a major 
supporter of the effort to create a single market by 1992. 
After 1987, however, Thatcher became less enthusiastic 
as it became clear to her that integration with Europe 
would have not just economic, but social, legal, and 
political dimensions as well. 

Thatcher had reasons for resisting a transfer of power 
to the EC, since Britain was out of line with European 
practice on several critical issues. The European Court of 
Justice had forced the British government to strengthen 
laws relating to sex discrimination and regulating 
telephone wiretaps and the interception of mail. Britain 
has also been, and remains, vulnerable to criticism over 
its treatment of the Irish. British standards on the envi- 
ronment and, more embarrassing, on food inspection, 
also fall short of European norms; scandals over 
salmonella in eggs and chicken and over “mad cow” dis- 
ease have served to underline the potential meaning of 
closer political integration. British farmers, butchers, and 
other food processors would not be able to export their 
products to other EC members unless they raised their 
standards to EC norms and permitted inspections; while 
the cost of raising their standards may not be high, the 
food processors resist such changes as a loss of control 
over how they do business. Moreover, during the 
Thatcher decade the level of public services in Britain 
fell far below that in the rest of the European Commu- 
nity; taxation and public spending now constitute a 
lower proportion of gross domestic product in Britain 
than in any other EC country. 

Thatcher apparently found the prospect of European 
institutions imposing European standards on Britain 
frightening. Particularly upsetting were the efforts of the 
ECs Commission, headed since 1985 by the French 
socialist Jacques Delors, to spell out the “social dimen- 
sions of the internal market” as the EC nations moved 
toward integration. In 1987, Michel Hansenne, the Bel- 
gian EC president, had raised the issue of the EC's need 
to specify and guarantee “fundamental social rights” as 
1992 approached; by 1989 the Commission had issued 
a “Social Charter,” which was denounced by Thatcher 
as a “socialist charter” but adopted by the EC’ Council 
of Ministers nonetheless. There was, and remains, no 
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mechanism by which the provisions of the “Social Char- 
ter” can be enforced, but its very existence apparently 
suggested to Thatcher the possibility that socialism, 
although beaten in Britain, could be reimposed from 
Brussels. 

This was a somewhat extreme vision, but not unrea- 
sonable considering the highly ideological worldview 
held by Thatcher and her closest allies. Unfortunately 
for the prime minister, it was not shared by the major- 
ity of her government or the Conservative party; nor was 
it the view of most British businessmen. Indeed, busi- 
ness—Londons financial establishment especially—was 


entranced by the prospects of the single market and ` 


firmly committed to its implementation. So too were the 
two ministers who had been primarily responsible for 
economic policy under Thatcher, Geoffrey Howe 
(Thatchers first chancellor of the exchequer and subse- 
quent foreign secretary) and Nigel Lawson (her second 
chancellor of the exchequer). The result was increasing 
tension between Thatcher and the most important mem- 
bers of her government. 

Thatcher signaled her resistance to Europe in a 
speech at Bruges, Belgium, on September 20, 1988. 
Howe and Lawson managed, however, to prevail on her 
to commit Britain to Delors’ plan for European economic 
and monetary union, which had been worked out at the 
EC summit in Madrid in June 1989. This meant linking 
the British pound to other EC currencies and accepting 
the discipline of the international market. 

Thatcher was skeptical, though her arguments con- 
centrated more on sovereignty than economics; she 
claimed that Delors’ plan for economic and monetary 
union would jeopardize Britain’s long tradition of polit- 
ical independence. Her close friend, Trade and Industry 
Minister Nicholas Ridley, went much further, predicting 
in July 1990 that the new arrangements would lead to 
German domination of the entire continent.3 Ridley was 
forced to resign over the gaffe, but it seemed to many 
that he spoke the prime ministers mind. 

There may well have been an economic analysis lurk- 
ing behind Thatcher's patriotic rhetoric. As one com- 
mentator has argued, “all Thatcher meant by national 
sovereignty was her own unfettered discretion to screw 
up the economy once every four years for electoral pur- 
poses.”4 Less cynically, it may be suggested that 
Thatcher was more aware than her advisers of how pre- 
carious the economic recovery of the late 1980s actually 
was. She certainly knew that wage increases in manu- 
facturing had been consistently high and that industry 
therefore was less competitive than public pronounce- 
ments implied. So long as domestic consumption con- 


3Dominic Lawson, “Saying the Unsayable about the Ger- 
mans,” The Spectator, July 14, 1990, pp. 8-10. 

4Auberon Waugh, “Why Were All the Tory Wiseacres So 
Extraordinarily Stupid?” The Spectator, December 1, 1990, p. 8. 


tinued at a high level, the problem did not have to be 
faced. But if demand fell off, it would have to be con- 
fronted. 


THE OUSTER 

Thatcher persisted in her essentially negative stance 
through the fall of 1990. Out of step with respectable 
opinion on Europe, unwilling to back down over the 
poll tax, and increasingly isolated in her own party, 
which trailed Labour by roughly 20 points in the polls, 
she was removed from the Conservative party leader- 
ship in November 1990. 

The first blow was dealt by Geoffrey Howe. After he 
and Lawson had pushed the prime minister into the 
concessions made at the Madrid summit, relations 
between them and Thatcher deteriorated. Howe had 
been removed as foreign secretary in July 1989 and 
replaced by a relative newcomer, John Major. Although 
Howe was made leader of the House of Commons and 
deputy prime minister (a largely honorific title), he 
deeply resented his demotion. Three months later, Law- 
son, who had been serving as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, was provoked into resigning when Thatcher 
refused to repudiate statements by Sir Alan Walters, her 
personal economic adviser, that implicitly criticized 
Lawson's position on Europe. Lawson too was replaced 
by Major, who was obviously seen by Thatcher as 
quintessentially reliable. 

Howe continued in the Cabinet and remained loyal 
throughout the difficulties over the poll tax, but by the 
fall he was unable to contain himself. He resigned his 
two positions on November 1 and two weeks later deliv- 
ered a scathing attack on Thatcher in the House of Com- 
mons. This signaled that Thatcher had lost the 
confidence of Tory insiders, and it prompted former 
Minister of Defense Michael Heseltine to declare him- 
self a candidate for leader of the party. In the ensuing 
vote among Conservatives in the House of Commons, 
Thatcher failed to gain a sufficient majority, and was 
pressured to resign. Her supporters threw their votes to 
Major, who became prime minister on November 29. 


THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 

The circumstances of Thatchers political demise sug- 
gest the distance that politicians and the public had 
moved away from Thatcherism, if indeed they had ever 
embraced it. Thatcher had not won her cultural revolu- 
tion, her crusade to foster “Victorian values” among 
ordinary citizens, and so could carry neither the public 
nor the party with her on the initiatives of her third 
term. It seems that as Thatcher moved further to the 
right, the Conservative party moved to the center. 

Perhaps the most visible manifestation of these move- 
ments was the rather curious discussion about citizen- 
ship. that emerged in the late 1980s. Neither the term 
nor the concept of citizenship has a rich history in the 
United Kingdom; British citizens have always been sub- 


jects first and only secondarily citizens with rights. 
Britain has never had a bill of rights, and there is no con- 
stitution setting out the rights of citizens and those of 
the state. Citizens were granted rights through legisla- 
tion passed by Parliament, whose decisions were 
supreme but could be withdrawn or redefined. 

Over the course of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies the practical meaning of British citizenship was 
expanded to include a broad range of civil, political, 


social, and economic rights; indeed, the welfare state put - 


in place after 1945 can to some extent be defined in 
terms of the extensive set of rights it sought to guaran- 
tee. But in fact nothing was guaranteed, for rights could 
always be taken away. The thrust of public policy under 
Thatcher was to do precisely that: 

Thatcher's opponents responded by arguing for a 
broadened definition of citizenship. This served both 
tactical and substantive purposes. Tactically, it was easier 
to defend citizenship than socialism, which was how 
Thatcher preferred to frame the debate; it was also easier 
to defend social programs if they could be described as 
rights rather than benefits or, worse still, privileges. More 
substantively, the discourse on citizenship gave her 
critics a way to point up certain peculiarities of 
“Thatcherism.” 

Thatcher was no ordinary conservative, eager merely 
to wave the flag and reduce taxes for the rich. She had 
unique insight into the institutional and cultural under- 
pinnings of politics, and deliberately set out to change 
them. Thatcher sought to shift the boundaries between 
state and society, shrinking the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment and enlarging the role of the private sector. She 
aimed to restructure and restrict the public sphere, 
undercutting the very purpose of government participa- 
tion in society and hence quite consciously redefining 
the political rights of citizenship. The Thatcher govern- 
ments also posed a threat to civil rights, for they exhib- 
ited a contempt for local government, demonstrated a 
strong predisposition toward secrecy, and were cavalier 
in suppressing dissent. Talking about the meanings of 
citizenship was therefore a way of understanding 
Thatchers significance. 

It was also a means of mobilizing opposition. One of 
the most notable anti-Thatcher initiatives of the 1980s 
was the launching of Charter 88 by an ad hoc liberal 
coalition. The charter called for a written constitution 
containing a bill of rights, restrictions on the executive, 
freedom of information, proportional representation, a 
reformed and independent judiciary, abolition of the 
House of Lords and its replacement with a democrati- 
cally elected upper chamber, protections against the arbi- 
trary exercise of state power, and a more equitable 
distribution of power between local, regional, and 
national government. Launched during the 300th 
anniversary of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, Char- 
ter 88 was testimony not only to the broad dissatisfac- 
tion with Thatcher shared by the left and center, but also 
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to the new appreciation among her opponents of the 
value of citizenship. 

The argument over citizenship constituted the oppo- 
sition’s most penetrating and effective critique of 
Thatcher, and it prompted Conservatives to offer their 
own vision of citizenship. In his speech to the Peel Soci- 
ety in February 1988, Home Secretary Douglas Hurd 
sought to appropriate and recast the language of citi- 
zenship used by the governments critics. He explained 
the rise in crime rates by the loss of social cohesion. The 
way to increase cohesion was to encourage active citi- 
zenship—his key example was the Neighbourhood 
Watch scheme—but Hurd also advocated greater par- 
ticipation by parents in the running of schools and an 
increase in volunteerism. Hurd’s theme was echoed by 
Education Secretary Kenneth Baker, and was deemed 
sufficiently useful for the government to set up in 
December 1988 a Commission on Citizenship. 


A MOVE TOWARD THE CENTER 

The Conservative government's recognition of the 
need to enter the debate on citizenship was at least an 
oblique acknowledgment, well before Thatcher herself 
was removed, of the movement of public opinion away 
from Thatcherism and toward the center. So too was the 
revival of Labour's fortunes, for Labour steadily 
advanced its standing as its policies came to be accepted 
as centrist. The eclipse of the Alliance (now the Liberal 
Democratic party) might also be seen in the same terms, 
for as the two major parties moved to the center, a 
specifically center party became superfluous. 

Perhaps even more indicative of the strong movement 
toward the political center is the fact that Thatchers suc- 
cessor, John Major, has chosen to make advocacy of cit- 
izenship the “big idea” of his government. Major has 


broken with Thatcher's legacy in several respects, but 


nowhere is the difference more noticeable than in his 
embrace of the concept of citizenship. Major's personal 
contribution was to issue a White Paper in July 1991 
proposing a “Citizen’s Charter” that would embody con- 
sumers’ rights and set up procedures for the redress of 
grievances against unresponsive bureaucracies. 

What will this “recentering” of British politics mean 
for the major parties? Will it allow Labour to continue 
its advance back into power, or allow the Conservatives 
to recapture voters scared away by the extremism of 
Thatchers last years? Or will the Liberal Democrats sur- 
prise everyone and stage a comeback? The polls suggest 
almost equal support for Labour and the Conservatives, 
with little hope for the Liberal Democrats. If such is the 
underlying balance, then the next election will turn on 
the state of the economy or issues of the moment. But 
whatever the election’s outcome, the next government 
will almost certainly eschew the highly controversial and 
polarizing initiatives that marked the Thatcher era. 
British politics may become somewhat less exciting, but 
that is probably a good thing for British citizens. W 
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“Solidarity with a united Europe or Sonderweg, a separate course, are Germany's funda- 
mental strategic options. For the moment, solidarity has half-heartedly won out. This 
could change in the near future, given the growing pressures at home and the policy 


demands abroad.” 


Germany Searches for a New Role 
in World Affairs 


BY DAVID B. WALKER 


ermany faces major challenges in domestic and 
G foreign policy. Domestically, the task of reviv- 
ing the former East Germany has proved to be 
costly, both in money and morale. Internationally, Ger- 
many’s responses to the Persian Gulf crisis in August 
1990 raised questions about its ability to conduct effec- 
tive foreign relations. The true expense of absorbing East 
Germany and the outbreak of war in the Gulf in January 
of this year were unforeseen by the German leadership, 
and both added new and different stresses to the domes- 
tic and foreign policy agendas. While the domestic 
implications of reunification are still emerging, Ger- 
manys uncertain performance during the Gulf conflict 
provides an initial opportunity to examine the quandary 
that German policymakers and the German people con- 
front as they attempt to carve out a constructive and 
popular international role for their newly sovereign 
nation. 


FROM THE HEIGHTS TO THE DEPTHS 

On October 3, 1990, Germans celebrated the formal 
reunification of their country. After 45 years, a single 
state with a population of 78 million became the most 
powerful economy in Europe. Yet despite President 
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Richard von Weizsacker’s assurance that “we want to 
serve peace in a united Europe and the world,” polls 


showed that many non-Germans and 25 percent of the 


West Germans along with 12 percent in the former East 
Germany opposed Einheit (forging one entity).! Skep- 
tics feared that a reunited, resourceful Germany might 
dominate the continent and assume semi-superpower 
status. The United States, however, was among the 
strongest foreign supporters of reunification and had 
already begun to adjust its security policies toward 
Europe to provide for a major leadership role by Ger- 
many. 

Only three and a half months later, there was doubt 
about whether Germany possessed the political, social, 
and civic solidarity to play a major international role— 
other than economic—because of its wavering reactions 
to and half-hearted actions in the Gulf war. A few days 
after air strikes against Iraqi targets began on January 
17, a poll by the respected Infas Institute found that 79 
percent of the respondents believed that the use of force 
against Iraq was wrong. Another poll indicated that 70 
percent disapproved of the war and 68 percent were 
afraid that the fallout from the destruction of chemical 
and nuclear facilities in Iraq could menace German 
cities.2 

Little more than a week later, between 45 and 60 
percent of the population (depending on the base 
figures and follow-up survey data used) did a partial 
about-face on the Gulf war. A ZDF-Politbarometer 
survey showed that 71 percent now approved of allied 
military action against Iraq, with 21 percent opposed. 
Victory for the United States and the allied coalition 
was forecast by 82 percent, and a strong German fiscal 
contribution to the allied effort was sanctioned by 57 


. percent.3 On January 28, Der Spiegel published a poll 


taken at about the same time as the Politbarometers. In 
response to the query, “Who is to blame in the Gulf?,” 
68 percent singled out Saddam Hussein, 4 percent 
selected United States President George Bush, and 24 


percent felt both were responsible.+ While not aban- 
doning their caution, the centrists in the German elec- 
torate scrapped the “politics of closing one’s eye” to the 
Gulf conflict largely because of the events that transpired 
between January 18 and 26. ; 

The first major development affecting German opin- 
ion was Iraq’ January 18 rocket attacks on Tel Aviv and 
- Haifa, which produced German expressions of support 
and solidarity. In practical terms, this generated a trip to 
Israel by leading government and opposition leaders, 
250 million deutsche marks (DM), about $150 million, 
in humanitarian aid with a promise of more to come, 
and defense supplies, including an offer of German 
Patriot missiles. “We Germans have a special responsi- 
bility to protect Israels right to exist,” Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl declared. 

Three largely media-related events also occurred that 
helped reveal the character of Iraqi President Saddam 
Husseins regime, especially for those who persisted in 
viewing Saddam in “morally neutral” terms or as a 
leader who had been subjected to hostile image manip- 
ulation by Western media and politicians. These 
included the televised interrogations of battered coali- 
tion airmen by the Iraqis on January 21, the ignition of 
hundreds of Kuwaiti oil wells by Iraqi troops on January 
22, and the deliberate creation of a massive oil slick off 
the coast of southern Iraq and Kuwait on January 25. 
Environmentalists made up a significant proportion of 
the antiwar and anti-American movements, and these 
two acts of ecoterrorism led some of them to change 
their view of Iraq. 

Foreign criticism also influenced public opinion and 
the shifts in government attitude. Much of the Ameri- 
can media depicted the Germans as “cowards and weak- 


lings,” while various members of the United States . 


Congress called them “wimps.” The London Sunday 
Times declared that Europe's response to the war was “a 
disgrace” and focused on Germany as “the villain in the 
piece.” President Turgut Ozal of Turkey was blunter, 
scolding publicly that after 40 years of protection from 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), “Ger- 
many before all others should understand the need” for 
collective security in the Middle East. He claimed that 
“Germany has become so rich that it has completely lost 
its fighting spirit.” A Western envoy to Bonn complained 
that even if no troops were sent, more technical aid and 
more aggressive Foreign Office statements should be 
provided; instead, he said, the Germans were doing just 
the reverse and that “this would not be forgotten.” 





‘As to whether “military intervention was necessary,” 66 per- 
cent believed it was unavoidable and 57 percent indicated that 
the United States and its allies should not have waited any 
longer before attacking Iraqi forces in Kuwait and Iraq; 38 
percent adopted the opposite position. See Der Spiegel, Jan- 
uary 28, 1991, p. 32. 

5On German arms to Iraq, see ibid., pp. 24-27. 
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Not to be overlooked in any chronology of the week's 
critical events was the press coverage given to Germany's 
role in strengthening Saddam's war arsenal.5 American 
envoys had been warning the German government for 
months that German companies were funneling chemi- 
cal, biological, and other war matériel to Baghdad, but 
they were ignored. During the hectic days of January 18 
to 26, a strange coalition of demonstrators in Israel, 
Green party members in the German parliament 
(including Petra Kelly), antiwar activists, and certain 
government as well as Social Democratic party spokes- 
people joined to condemn the German industrial war 
supply line. 

By the week of January 21, demonstrators were dis- 
playing signs with slogans such as “German Gas 1944, 
German Gas 1991.” Some opinion leaders demanded 
that the government prosecute the suppliers of war 
matériel to the Iraqis. Later, more than 100 firms were 
identified as having done business with Baghdad after 


` the adoption of the arms embargo shortly following 


Iraq’s invasion in August 1990; 80 of these companies 
were involved in producing chemicals. These revelations 
helped undercut the lofty morality of some of the anti- 
war and anti-American protesters, and more important, 
they pricked the conscience of many German centrists 
and leftists. 

Other domestic criticism played a major role in 
prompting the shifts that occurred during those wintry 
days. One stream of criticism was directed against the 
government. Strident editorials in Germany’s conserva- 
tive press attacked Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher and Kohl for not leading public opinion out of its 
“peace at any cost corner.” Jochen Thies, a prominent 
German foreign policy expert, warned that “political and 
moral leadership is missing in the country.” Theo 
Waigel, the finance minister, led the attack on antiwar 
demonstrators and German pacifism before he left for 
the meeting of the Group of Seven finance ministers in 
New York: “Anyone who yields to unscrupulous and 
amoral aggression and tolerates their behavior out of fear 
is consciously accepting even greater catastrophe. .. . 
Again and again, we see a misconceived pacifism which 
does not restore peace but puts up with aggression.” 
Karsten Voight, a foreign policy spokesperson for the 
Social Democrats, noted that “Americans promoted us 
to ‘partnership in leadership.’ It doesn’t look as though 
we are ready yet for leadership.” 


A GOVERNMENT BACK ON COURSE 

At first the German government appeared to be 
nearly paralyzed by the huge antiwar demonstrations 
(200,000 turned out in Bonn alone) and the polls. Kohl 
initially declared that “we should not forget that our 
American, British, and French allies are bearing the main 
burden of defending law and freedom in this conflict” 
and reiterated his earlier promise of DM2 billion to sup- 
port the allied effort. At the same time, he promised that 
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German troops would not be sent to the Gulf and urged 
his countrymen to “help by responsible and wise con- 
duct, so that we Germans will be just in this serious sit- 
uation.” Little was heard subsequently from Kohl until 
the middle of the week of January 21. 

With the return of his finance minister from New 
York, where his colleagues no doubt did some nudging, 
and after the first meeting of his new Cabinet, formed 
after the November 1990 election, Kohl denounced 
Iraq's missile attacks on Israel as “a provocation” and 
lashed out at the antiwar protestors and their anti-Amer- 
icanism. 

A squadron of planes was sent to Turkey (the gov- 
ernment later announced the dispatch of anti-aircraft 
missiles to Turkey, along with 600 troops), and the 
Defense Department increased its already heavy logisti- 
cal support of allied efforts to transport troops and 
matériel from Germany to the Gulf. Support for the 
allies grew stronger in the following weeks. Kohl also 
promised complete solidarity with the allies; financial 
support for the United States forces in the Gulf rose $5.5 
billion (to a total of $7.7 billion) and support for the 
United Kingdom to $535 million. Aid to Israel would 
reach a total of $750 million. 

The Kohl Cabinet thus seemed to find its moorings 
in the midst of a bad domestic and an equally severe for- 
eign storm. Without the internal and external criticism, 
it seems clear that it would have taken much longer for 
the German leadership to chart a clear course of allied 
support. No doubt it ultimately would have done so. 
The workings of Germany’ powerful party system, with 
its strong consensual features and its capacity to with- 
stand contrary public opinion, provide stability that 
many other constitutional democracies lack. 

The Social Democratic leaders, such as Helmut 
Schmidt, Willy Brandt, Karsten Voight, and Bjorn 
Engholm, also chose the European-Atlanticist policy 
option. In some respects it was more difficult for them 
than for Kohl's government, since a majority of their 
party opposed the war. Moreover, both the government 
and the opposition knew that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the electorate had a vision of Germany's future 
international role that was not theirs. 

Both were fully aware of the findings of a recent poll 
in which nearly 70 percent of the respondents preferred 
a neutralist, non—great power role for Germany in for- 
eign affairs. The Swiss model was favored by 40 percent 
and the Swedish model by 29 percent, thus revealing a 
remarkable ignorance of German geography and, above 





6Cited in Marc Fisher, “In Germany, Mideast War Opens a 
Bonn-Washington Gulf,” International Herald Tribune, January 
28, 1991, p. 4. Poll results are also from this article. 

7A. M. Rosenthal, “Thanks Be to Those Who Refused 
Appeasement,” ibid., January 19-20, 1991, p. 6. 

8William Pfaff, “Don’t Expect a Big European Role Any Time 
Soon,” ibid., January 24, 1991, p. 6. 


all, German strength today. The public's idealized vision 
of a future Germany was of one that “values quiet, com- 
fort, and affluence over any involvement in the trials and 
troubles of the world.”6 This blend of contemporary self- 
centeredness and traditional German romanticism com- 
plicates the task of political leaders who seek to carve 
out a responsible German role in international affairs as 
well as an effective program for consummating Einheit. 


~ A PUBLIC SPLIT BY THE WAR 


From January 26 to the end of the Gulf war in late 
February, the German electorate roughly divided into 
three groups on the conflict and related issues. On the 
right were the 25 to 30 percent who favored interven- 
tion from the beginning of the crisis. In the center was a 
large 45 to 60 percent who favored military action 
against Iraq, although many had reservations about 
sending German planes to Turkey, the need to raise taxes 
to finance the $5.5-billion additional contribution to the 
allied war effort, and any attempt to amend the Basic 
Law (the German constitution) to permit the deploy- 
ment of German soldiers outside the area under NATO's 
jurisdiction. On the left were the 20 to 25 percent who 
were vociferously hostile to the American-led attacks on 
Iraq. Many in this group were pacifists, but it also 
included non-pacifist Marxists, intellectuals, journalists, 
and nationalists who shared a deep animosity toward 
the United States. 

These divisions provide the backdrop for the com- 
ment during the early days of the war by former New 
York Times executive editor A. M. Rosenthal that “Ger- 
many, which the United States recreated as a world 
power, was right behind us. . .so far behind nobody 
could see it.”7 They also explain why Kohl and his coali- 
tion government were ultimately able to bring the Ger- 
mans to their point of view. The divisions provide the 
basis too for foreign charges that Germany lacked the 
collective will to translate its economic clout into polit- 


- ical and military strength in foreign policy. 


Clearly, pacifism exerts a powerful influence over the 
German body politic. Pacifism runs deeper in Germany 
because its people are now more gun-shy than most 
other Europeans. As an American observer noted, 


Germany’s tragic history has been the result 
of the Germans’ clumsy and ultimately crimi- 
nal effort to play a great power role that history 
withheld from them until national unification 
in 1870. The calamities of the first and second 
world wars, which followed, explain why pre- 
sent-day Germans are determined—in some 
quarters nearly hysterically so—to have as lit- 
tle as possible to do with this war. The Ger- 
mans fear themselves.8 


This fear has produced three versions of pacifism—the 
mindless, the reasoned, and the morally superior—as 


well as a very strong emphasis on collective security. 
German foreign policy expert Thies has interpreted 
German pacifism this way: 


All those who hoped that the country would 
be back to normal after reunification now real- 
ize that this is unfortunately not the case. Again 
we see that Germany has not overcome the 
Third Reich. In a surprising parallel with their 
fathers who voted for reasons of fear for Adolph 
Hitler, the sons and the 1968-era students and 
their children seem to make the same mistake 
in the opposite direction—pacifism at any 
price.9 


More than a mindless, adolescent pacifism came out 
of the Hitlerian past, however. A more reasoned 
approach was also taught by this legacy. “What distin- 
guishes the Germans from other peoples is not that they 
fear war,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine noted in a mid-Jan- 
uary editorial, “but that they fear war more than they 
love freedom.” Some have raised this to the highest eth- 
ical level, which, along with the smug intellectual supe- 
riority that has emerged in some German university 
faculties and among some of its journalists, has pro- 
duced a pacifism that encourages that “special moraliz- 
ing role that these days the Germans find so pleasing,” 
as the Frankfurter Allgemeine editors phrased it. 

This pacifist ohne mich (“leave me out”) approach, 
though tinged with belligerent anti-Americanism, is 
rooted in the devastated Europe of 1945 and the special 
German responsibility for it. Especially for the young in 
this group, there is the desire “never again to be the cul- 
prits.” The 20 to 25 percent who were unambiguously 
“antiwar warriors” and some of the large centrist group 
strongly opposed to direct German involvement in the 
Gulf or other war-torn areas outside NATO's boundaries 
comprised the basic components of this “Krieg gegen 
Krieg” (war against war) movement in Germany. 

The desire for a collective security strategy rests on a 
different reading of the past and emphasizes that Ger- 


many must rely on mutual security and multilateral eco- . 


nomic (and ultimately political) arrangements to 
promote the goals of peace, freedom, and prosperity. This 
approach also stems in part from fears, but they are dif- 
ferent from those of the pacifists. These involve concerns 
about being isolated (as Germany largely was in the days 
of the Weimar republic), about launching separate ini- 
tiatives that would undercut Germany’s solidarity with 
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its allies and partners, and about losing the hard-fought, 
45-year battle to establish a convincing image of a good 
and dutiful Germany. Those who adhere to this approach 
include the 25 to 30 percent of the citizenry who merit 
the designation of “NATO stalwarts” and many of the 45 


* to 60 percent who might be labeled “Good but Gun-shy 


Germans,” given their mix of nondirect interventionist 
and pro-collective security attitudes. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 

During the initial phase of the Gulf war, anti-Ameri- 
canism was nearly as significant an antiwar theme as 
pacifism. Sometimes the two themes merged, and some- 
times they did not. Anti-Americanism in Germany in its 
more expressive forms began with the Vietnam war, but it 
also has elements that are not directly related to United 
States military actions and policies. 

A German authority on the subject, Peter Lasche, cau- 
tions that perceptions of the United States are gained from 
varying observations and experiences and that they clus- 
ter at different intellectual levels.10 The “simplest and per- 
haps most naive representations, whether real or unreal,” 
come from German advertisements, television, and even 
children’s games—all of which have heavy American con- 
tent. Thus the impressions “of vast prairies, rough cow- 
boy life, of gangsters, of parading arrogant wealth” are 
popular German images of America. Of a different char- 
acter are more critical judgments and observations about 
“the American political system, certain of its presidents, 
its politics, and some of its specific policies.”11 

The first phase of anti-Americanism, Lésche contends, 
is the shaping of negative stereotypes that are undifferen- 
tiated and conventional, but possess “explosive power” 
that is almost always “supercharged with passions.” 
Finally, anti-Americanism “in a real and more narrow 
sense signifies a prejudice in the manner of anti-Semitism 
or anti-communism.” Here the stereotype is expanded to 
a view of life, out of which “not only a single American, 
American product, and American policy” are judged prej- 
udicially, but also “routine behavior and positions.” Anti- 
Americanism becomes “the cardinal point of one’s own 
life, through which the whole world is explained.”12 

The banners, placards, wall printings, daubed bed 
sheets, posters, and slogans of the demonstrators con- 
veyed one message in terms of war guilt: The United 
States was responsible. “Americans Get Out of Saudi Ara- 
bia,” “U - SS - A” (thus identifying United States troops 
with German storm troopers), “Amis Raus” (Americans 
out—of Germany and the Gulf), “Get Out of Germany, 
Warmonger,” “How Many Iraqis Have You Killed 
Today?”—provide a modest sample of the demonstra- 


‘tors’ obsession with their image of the enemy. 


The peacenik encampment outside the United States 
(but not the Iraqi) embassy in Bonn, the fortress-like 
defenses that German police placed around most of the 
Amerika Hauser (information centers) in German cities, 


‘the blocking of access to the giant United States Rhine- 
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Main Air Base at Frankfurt, and the stream of oxen blood 
poured on Berlins streets from the Iraqi embassy to the 
United States mission (with the latter being smeared with 
it) provide more evidence of this virulent hostility. None 
of the other 27 allied nations fighting the Iraqi dictator 
(save for minor indignities inflicted on some Britons) 
experienced this multifaceted campaign of abuse and, in 
some cases, terror. Not even Arab or other Muslim coun- 
tries that supported Iraq experienced anti-American 
demonstrations comparable to those in Germany. 

But-why? From their propaganda, speeches, writings, 
resolutions, and actions, these Germans view the United 
States as a militaristic, imperialistic, ecologically destruc- 
tive and wasteful, exploitative, hedonistic, diplomatically 
unsophisticated, and essentially immoral country with a 
creed that is inconsistent with its actions. 

The presence of United States troops in Germany for 
45 years; the bitterly contested deployment of United 
States short-range missiles in Western Europe in 1982 
and 1983; the military actions against Grenada, Panama, 
and Libya; and the lead role assumed by the United 
States in NATO have provided adequate proof to Ger- 
man pacifists, neo-isolationists, Marxists, and others that 
the United States is a threat to peace. The role of certain 
American oil companies in the Gulf and the heavy 
reliance of the United States on fossil fuel-powered 
energy systems provide further grist for the attacks of 
environmentalists, conspiracy theorists, and others. 

Perhaps the most revealing sign of the overall nega- 
tive German image of American values and society is 
indicated by a January 29 poll in the Süddeutsche Zeitung, 
which found that only 2 percent of those polled consid- 
ered the United States a national model to emulate. This 
suggests a mild but mass form of anti-Americanism that 
differs from the more intense forms. 

Certain aspects of German-American relations over 
the past 45 years have strengthened Germans’ negative 
perceptions, images, and stereotypes, and have engen- 
dered real resentment. The fact that this was a student- 
teacher relationship for many years was more than a 
minor irritant, especially as the student matured. With 
the end of the cold war and the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
there came a new freedom and a new perception among 
many Germans that Germany should not be important 
anymore and that they should be defined as “free to be 
rich, to be liked, and to be left alone.” 

But the demolition of the wall brought reunification 
and the most serious domestic questions Germany has 
had to face since the 1950s. Moreover, the scuttling of 
the Soviet empire has given it more foreign policy 
responsibilities, not fewer. And the United States has 
tried to assign the new Germany a greater leadership 
role. Many Germans fear or reject this new role for their 
country. The need for a greater German international role 
and the Gulf crisis shook German complacency; many 
believed that the instigator in both instances was the 
United States. 


From the mid-1940s until the early 1950s, the United 
States was West Germany’s prime provider. From 1948 
until 1989, the United States was West Germany’s main 
protector, and from November 9, 1989, until October 3, 
1990, it was the strongest foreign supporter of German 
reunification. While most of this was necessary and 
much of it salutary, the combined effect of these Ameri- 
can actions was to leave Germany in a semi-sovereign 
status until last year. A recurrent metaphor of Germany 
as a sheltered child has been used by foreigners and Ger- 
mans alike, and is a root cause of the German version of 
anti-Americanism, not to mention its pacifism. Paradox- 
ically, the antidote to both is a mature assumption of the 
expanding international responsibilities the United States 
has been urging on Germany. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR 

The divisions in opinion that were revealed by the war 
did not disappear with the cease-fire. Not long after Iraqs 
surrender in early March, Kohl initiated discussions of a 
constitutional amendment allowing troops to join inter- 
national alliances to assure security outside NATO. The 
Social Democrats opposed the breadth of the proposal 
and settled on a position that allowed participation only 
in United Nations peacekeeping forces. Some interpreted 
this action as chiefly a move to placate the partys new 
leader, Bjorn Engholm. Since a two-thirds parliamentary 
majority is required to approve a constitutional amend- 
ment, the chancellors promise “to establish a clear con- 
stitutional basis in Germany” for collective action against 
threats to international peace outside NATO's jurisdic- 
tion at this point is blocked. 

Other efforts in the aftermath of the Gulf war were 
also blocked because of the remarkable electoral triumph 
in April of the Social Democrats in Kohl's conservative 
home state of Rhineland-Palatinate. This victory gave the 
opposition a clear majority in the Bundesrat, the upper 
chamber of parliament. The Social Democrat—controlled 
Bundesrat vetoed on civil libertarian grounds a govern- 
ment proposal that would have barred the delivery of 
plants like those that were used to manufacture Iraqi 
chemical weapons. Later, the Bundesrat rejected a plan 
by Defense Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg to send mili- 
tary helicopters to help the Kurdish refugees in Iraq. Ger- 
man aid, the opposition contended, should be restricted 
to food and medical supplies. 


RELATIONS ON THE CONTINENT 


German policies toward its immediate neighbors have 


. exhibited a high level of altruism and a certain amount 


of self-interest. The Kohl government has indicated a 
need to link closely the European Community's (ECs) 
sessions on political union with those on economic and 
monetary mergers, and has shown a willingness to see 
the deutsche mark replaced by a single European cur- 
rency, provided the European Parliament is given more 
policy-making authority. While the average German 


cares more about a stable mark than about a strong par- 
liament in Strasbourg, German leadership in the attempt 


to forge a United States of Europe is viewed at home and ` 


abroad as an appropriate way to establish an acceptable 
framework for and constraint on German power. 

German leaders have tried to reassure their closest 
major neighbors that a united Germany is unambigu- 
ously trustworthy. The Franco-German alliance has been 
at the heart of Germany's European policy since Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’ tenure, and will remain so. Yet 
there are disagreements between France and Germany 
on many issues: France’ desire for a common European 
defense policy that is not linked to NATO or to political 
union, France's resistance to allowing the entry of new 
members from Eastern Europe into the EC; France’s 
skepticism about a strong European Parliament with a 
role in defense and foreign affairs; and France's com- 
plaints about the German central bank’s high interest 
rates, which it claims put part of the burden of funding 
eastern Germany’ revival on the shoulders of Germany’s 
EC partners. The two governments agree that Germany 
should be bound to the Community by common secu- 
rity and defense policies, which makes the push for a fed- 
erative union of the utmost concern to both. 


Turning eastward, the Germans have adopted more _ 


unilateral approaches, with a heavy stress on mark diplo- 
macy and some emphasis on new economic markets. Of 
the various types of aid pledged to Eastern Europe by the 
24 wealthiest industrial countries, Germany accounted 
for 20 percent of the grants, 40 percent of the macroeco- 
nomic assistance, and 55 percent of the trade and invest- 
ment guarantees, making it the largest contributor. In the 
case of neighboring Poland, Bonn provided economic aid, 
removed visa restrictions, and signed a controversial treaty 
recognizing the borders established at the end of World 
War II. All these actions—especially the last—inflamed 
nationalists, many East Germans, and thousands of 
refugees from Polish regions that were formerly part of 
Germany, such as Silesia, East Prussia, and Pomerania. 

Once the Baltic republics gained their freedom, the 
Germans were quick to extend economic assistance and 
to establish Goethe Institutes as a means of establishing 
a firm market and cultural position in these small coun- 
tries. In the fratricidal conflicts in the Yugoslav federation, 
Kohl, in contrast to his French and British counterparts, 
was among the first to raise the possibility of recognizing 
an independent Slovenia and Croatia. Moreover, he 
threatened to cut off German financial support if Serbia 
continued its attacks on neighboring Croatia. 

Germany has provided steady economic and diplo- 
matic support for Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev as 
the best way to stabilize the situation in the Soviet Union, 
to acquire new markets for German goods (the 1990 
German-Soviet treaty, for example included a “buy Ger- 


13[bid. 
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man” provision in exchange for Bonn’s funding of new 
Soviet housing for soldiers from East Germany), and 
above all to assure the scheduled departure of all Soviet 
forces from German soil by the end of 1994. German 
payments and commitments to the Soviet Union arising 
from reunification came to nearly DM50 billion. In addi- 
tion, Kohl was an early supporter of immediate eco- 
nomic aid to the Gorbachev government, and it was to 
Kohl that the Soviet president turned for DM15 billion 
more in “untied credits” early in the summer of 1991. 


WHAT FOR THE FUTURE? 

Germany’ reactions to the Gulf conflict raise funda- 
mental questions about German-American, German- 
European, and inter-German relations. For Americans, 
their positive image of Germany as “the confident, 
efficient, educated engineer” was shattered by the Gulf 
war; they must now recognize that more time and gen- 
tler handling are required before most Germans accept 
the roles that their government would like them to take 
up. With Europe, the pivotal questions of common 
defense and foreign policies will not be answered in the 
near future, given the wide-ranging response to the Gulf 
war and its aftermath. The economic and political issues 
relating to a united Europe are proving to be much more 
troublesome than was expected a year ago. At the same 
time, non-German Europeans’ fears of a dominant 
Deutschland decisively leading a federative Europe have 
subsided considerably. 

Finally, the issue that subsumes all the above is 
whether Germanys past, its pacifism, its anti-American- 
ism, and its preoccupation with its own eastern Lander 
(states) as well as with the alarming developments in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe will force a retreat from 
its Western collective economic and security arrange- 
ments. The cost of reunification is proving to be “hor- 
rendously expensive, both in financial and human 
terms,” and it could produce “internal upheaval,” a with- 
ering of “Teutonic self-confidence,” and a “paroxysm of 
self-conscious introspection.”13 All this could lead to a 
divergence between American as well as Western Euro- 
pean interests and those of a Germany that must “absorb 
a radically different and largely underdeveloped economy 
that faces east, not west.” This could force on Germany 
new fiscal and even diplomatic priorities that might not 
always converge with those of the United States or West- 
ern Europe. 

Solidarity with a united Europe or Sonderweg, a sep- 
arate course, are Germany's fundamental strategic 
options. For the moment, solidarity has half-heartedly 
won out. This could change in the near future, given the 
growing pressures at home and the policy demands 
abroad. The United States, Western Europe, and Ger- 
many need to recognize the broader implications of this 
essentially German dilemma. The cautious centrists are 
the pivotal political group; the overriding question is 
what foreign policy choices they will ultimately adopt. I 





“For the European Commission, completion of the internal market is now an irreversible 
process, one that is adding momentum to the push for economic and political union. .. . 
Integration is now accepted as the only way for Europe to retain any semblance of world 


stature and significance.” 


The European Community Faces 1992 


BY RICHARD P AHLSTROM 


ince 1985, the Eurocrats overseeing the complex 
S workings of the European Community (EC) in 

Brussels have been warning and cajoling Euro- 
peans to take serious note of 1992 and all that this oner- 
ous year tmplies.* “A Europe without frontiers”—that 
is, one without physical, fiscal, or technical barriers to 
trade—is shorthand for what 1992 means, but the man 
and woman in the street are more interested in the 
implied corollaries of less expensive BMWs, alcohol, and 
Mediterranean vacations. 

Much to the annoyance of the Eurocrats, the true 
significance of a Europe without frontiers remains 
beyond the grasp of a majority of Community citizens, 
according to recent surveys. The meaning of 1992 must 
be even more puzzling to Americans who are more 
familiar with the portrayal of the EC as the big bad wolf 
in the current Uruguay Round of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) negotiations than with the 
Communitys movement toward a barrier-free market. 

Ironically, the European Commission, the EC's exec- 
utive and administrative body, can be accused of help- 
ing to cloud the issues for ordinary Europeans. The 
bureaucratic jargon in Community documents makes 
them difficult to digest for all but the most committed, 
and the use of the year 1992 as a rallying cry for a 
Europe without borders is misleading, since the borders 
will not actually disappear until January 1, 1993. 

Many Europeans are bored with anything that relates 
to Brussels and the Community, and enter a trancelike 
state as soon as European issues are brought up. This 


RICHARD P. AHLSTROM, who has covered European Community 
issues for The Irish Times in Dublin, is deputy news editor of the 
paper. He has also served as the paper’ science correspondent. 


*Editor’ note: The six original members of the EC were West 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. In 1973, Denmark, Ireland, and the United King- 
dom became members. Greece was admitted in 1981, and 
Spain and Portugal in 1986. 
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has not made 1992 any easier for the Commission to sell 
and explains why three years ago it embarked on a pub- 
lic relations campaign to get the message across in “user 
friendly” terms. The Commission's idealistic and ambi- 
tious goal of a “United States of Europe” is too often at 
odds with the nationalistic, even parochial issues tradi- 
tionally peddled by politicians in their attempts to garner 
favor with their respective electorates. When the need 
has arisen, politicians of all shades have cast the EC as a 
usurper of national rights, intent on dragging Europe's 
peoples into an artificial unity. For this reason the Com- 
mission has had a genuine sales job to do, on both the 
public and elected representatives, who had to be taught 
the wisdom and logic of European unity. It has been a 
slow and evolutionary process but one that is now 
beginning to bear fruit, largely because of the vision and 
commitment of the Commissions president, Jacques 
Delors. 

Delors was named to succeed Gaston Thorn as pres- 
ident of the Commission at the Fontainebleau European 
Council meeting held in the spring of 1984, and 
assumed office on January 1, 1985. In a real sense the 
Community owes its current lease on life to this com- 
mitted European, whose ultimate goal of a federal 
Europe is tempered by a healthy pragmatism that has 
helped make him, in a phrase of his own choosing, the 
“engineer of European integration.” The Fontainebleau 
Council might also be viewed as a turning point because 
it marked the beginning of a new consensus, a willing- 
ness to end decades of infighting and direct Europe 
toward a new kind of unity; this fresh resolve led within 
months to the drafting of the Single European Act 
(SEA), the cornerstone of the 1992 project. 


THE KEY TO 1992 

The SEA, which was signed by the 12 EC member 
states in February 1986 and came into force on July 1, 
1987, represented the first substantive alteration of the 
Treaty of Rome, the document that established the Euro- 
pean Economic Community in 1957. For example, the 
SEA removed the treaty requirement that Council deci- 


sions be unanimous by allowing qualified-majority 
acceptance for many measures leading toward the goal 
of a borderless Europe, the so-called internal market.1 
The SEA also created a new “cooperation procedure” 
that streamlined the EC’ legislative processes by allow- 
ing closer liaison between the Commission, the Coun- 
cil, and the European Parliament, and by shortening the 
time required from Commission initiative to Council 
adoption (see the chart on page 376). 

It is doubtful that the internal market could have 
` been established without the changes introduced by the 
SEA, since the act provides the political impetus and 
legal framework for a borderless Europe. The markets 
creation has involved policymaking and legislative 
changes in areas such as employment, transportation, 
environment, social affairs, agriculture, competition, and 
the development of poorer regions. The overall goal is 
true economic cohesion, common levels of tax and 
excise duties, and the free circulation of capital, people, 
and services across national boundaries. Artificial barri- 
ers to trade—arcane technical standards, restrictions on 
credit and payments, and customs fines, for example— 
will become illegal after 1992. 


A SENSE OF URGENCY 

For the Community and its member nations to have 
left behind decades of small-mindedness and bickering 
and, from a standing start in 1985, aspired to this level of 
integration by 1993 is indeed remarkable. As impressive 
as this is, however, there was perhaps no other path for 
the EC to have followed, unless it returned to the uncer- 
tainty and potential for conflict that was Europe’ lot for 
centuries. 

Internal and external economic pressures had exerted 
a powerful negative force on the growth of individual 
states and the EC as a whole since the 1970s. Successive 
oil crises during that decade sapped industrial 
confidence and pitched the world into recession. The 
resulting unemployment continues to cast its shadow 
over the European economies. While Japan and the 
United States were in the ascendant in terms of indus- 
trial output, productivity, competitiveness, and scientific 





‘Under the qualified-majority voting system, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United Kingdom each have 10 votes in 
the Council; Spain has 8; Belgium, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal each have 5; Denmark and Ireland both have 3; 
and Luxembourg has 2 votes. Of the total 76 votes, 54 nor- 
mally constitute a qualified majority. When the qualified- 
majority rule is in force, the five larger states cannot outvote 
the smaller seven, nor can two large states by themselves 
stymie passage of a measure. See Neill Nugent, The Govern- 
ment and Politics of the European Community (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1989), p. 102ff. 

2“Europe Without Frontiers—Completing the Internal Mar- 
ket” (Luxembourg; Office for Official Publications of the Euro- 
pean Communities, April 1989), p. 5. 
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and technical development, the once preeminent Euro- 
pean states lagged further and further behind, and their 
potential to catch up seemed to dwindle. 

It was at this juncture in the mid-1980s that Delors 
assumed the presidency of the Commission. He was the 
right man at the right place at the right time. An ardent 
supporter of the EC’s founding ideals, Delors arrived 
when the Community was ready for change. 

Europe’ economic doldrums and its inability to com- 


. pete economically with Japan and the United States gave 


Delors the perfect opportunity for launching the initia- 
tive to revitalize the EC. Perhaps taking a leaf from the 
United States space program, Delors seized on the idea 
of identifying a challenging goal—economic integra- 
tion—and then setting a deadline that was not so far 
away as to allow lassitude. It was much the same tech- 
nique as the one the Eisenhower and Kennedy admin- 
istrations adopted after American national pride was 
stung by the Soviet Unions launch of the Sputnik satel- 
lite in 1957. The United States government galvanized 
the American aerospace industry by pouring federal 
funds into research, and harnessed the power of public 
opinion to sweep away congressional misgivings. The 
process that was set in motion delivered a man on the 
moon within the allotted time frame. 

Delors’ initiative is based on much the same combi- 
nation of cash and psychology: the object is to get the 
project started, allow it to build up speed, and hope that 
the resulting momentum can overcome nationalistic 
doubts and politically motivated intransigence. So far 
the plan is working. 

Delors has made no secret of his attempt to shock the 
Community out of its torpor. In a pamphlet explaining 
1992, he wrote, 


In the world race against the clock, which the 
countries of Europe have to win to survive, 
what was needed was a common objective to 
enable us to look beyond the everyday difficul- 
ties and pool our strengths and energies. . . . 
That is why, when I took over as president of 
the Commission of the European Communi- 
ties, I proposed. . .that we should create by 
1992 an economic area where all barriers have 
been removed and the principles of solidarity 
are applied. The biggest of its kind in the world, 
this large market without frontiers is an invalu- 
able asset which can help restore our firms to 
economic health and a strong competitive posi- 
tion. It is one of the main driving forces that 
will take us on to European Union.2 


Delors’ project has become in effect the battle hymn 


` of the Commission. It links a sense of urgency—the idea 


of Europe under collective threat, in this case from the 
economic might of Japan and the United States—to the 
message of economic renewal through joint effort. Eco- 
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AMENDMENT BY 
PARLIAMENT 
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VOTE ONLY 
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VOTE ONLY 
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The Commission, the EC's executive and administrative body, initiates Community policy. The European Parliament’s role is basically consultative 
and supervisory, but it has the power to amend proposed legislation and veto the accession of new member states. The European Council, which 
is made up of heads of state or specific state ministers, is the decision-making branch, accepting, rejecting, or modifying Commission proposals. 


1 First reading 2 Second reading 


Source: "A Guide to the European Community” (European Community Delegation to the United States, 1991). 


nomic interests serve as both carrot and stick to build 
enthusiasm for 1992 among member governments. 
More than 16 million people are unemployed in EC 
countries, and they represent a powerful stick that helps 





3The opening lines of the Treaty of Rome state the goal to 
which Delors returned when initiating his own plan: “The 
Community shall have as its task, by establishing a common 
market and progressively approximating the economic poli- 
cies of member states, to promote throughout the Community 
a harmonious development of economic activities, a continu- 
ous and balanced expansion, an increase in stability, an accel- 
erated raising of the standard of living and closer relations 
between the states belonging to it.” The treaty clearly envis- 
aged that the Community's prosperity and its political and eco- 
nomic unity would depend on a single, integrated market. 





to drive reluctant governments into line. The carrot.is 
the promise of an economic turnaround, assisted by 
financial aid from the Commission through its various 
agricultural and social funds that shore up faltering 
industries and boost capital expenditures. 


THE WHITE PAPER 
It is easy to see why Delors’ approach took root so 
quickly after its enunciation in June 1985, when the 


' Commissions White Paper on completion of the inter- 


nal market was formally presented. Within a few weeks 
leaders of the member states had endorsed the paper's 
recommendations at the Milan European Council and 


. promised to remove all physical, technical, and fiscal 


barriers still impeding the free flow of people, goods, 
and capital—an aspiration written into the Treaty of 


Rome—by the end of 1992.3 Political leaders had little 
choice but to. jump onto the 1992 bandwagon. In the 
early days of the Community, members had tried to find 
ways to make use of the EC clubhouse while complain- 
ing about having to pay club dues. In the three decades 
after the signing of the Treaty of Rome, the Community 
had made good progress in some areas, such as stream- 
lining heavy industry. But the core of the treaty—eco- 
nomic integration—was no nearer to being realized 
because the EC lacked the political will and internal 
structures that would allow change. 

Economic instability had also brought about a resur- 
gence of nationalism that was aggravated by the first two 
Community enlargements, in 1972 and 1979. The result 

. was the unseemly spectacle of heads of government hag- 
gling over unimportant matters at the Council while 
recession loomed and unemployment increasingly 

- undermined industry and commerce. 

The publication of the White Paper put the EC back 
on track. Unlike previous initiatives the White Paper 
strove to be comprehensive, laying out a step-by-step 
approach for an integrated and coherent economic 
framework. It identified the existing physical, technical, 
and fiscal barriers associated with border controls that 
. prevented the functioning of an internal market, and put 
forward proposals for their elimination. 

Eliminating the impediments—the paper identified 
nearly 300 of them—was not merely a matter of deciding 
to stop levying excise duties or to remove red and white 
striped road barriers. A complex mosaic of European leg- 
islation involving taxation, technical standards, con- 
sumer safety, environmental issues, and protectionism 
was linked to the border controls. The ECs prescriptions 
for change would have to be translated into enabling leg- 
islation in each member nation’ legislature—a stagger- 
ing load for even the most compliant parliament. 

The timetable proposed in the While Paper deliber- 
ately planned for most of the proposals to be discussed 
and accepted by the Commission and the Council early 
on, giving member states at least two years to enact 
` implementing legislation. It also forestalls a return. to 
delays and stonewalling by states reluctant to make the 
necessary changes by allowing the Community to mon- 
itor progress in the crucial later stages of the legislative 
process. 

The difficult task set by the White Paper was made 
easier by the introduction in 1987 of the Single Euro- 
pean Act, which, as noted earlier, allows the Council to 
force a decision on most proposals on the basis of a 
qualified-majority rather than a unanimous vote. The 





4The appellation is somewhat unfair. While these countries 
receive a great deal of aid from the ECs central reserves, so do 
regions of the richer countries, including Northern Ireland, 
most of southern Italy, the French overseas departments, and 
Corsica. 
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act also streamlined the European Parliaments handling 
of proposals. Even so, the road to economic union has 
not been without twists, turns, and bumps. While by 
June the Council had approved proposals for abolishing 
about 220 of the trade barriers on the list, many member 
countries were behind in transposing measures adopted 
at the Community level into national laws. 

The Commission has been forthright in noting that 
“certain sensitive dossiers remain blocked mainly for 
political reasons,” citing in particular the dispute over 
the location of the Communitys trademark office. This 
was mainly a problem for the Council, where several 
ministers argued that their country was the proper place 
for the trademark office—and the jobs and investment 
that would accompany it. On the legislative side, the 
Commission has been concerned about the lack of 
progress in areas such as the free movement of people, 
direct taxation, financial services, and transport by sea, 
land, and inland waterway. 

Even so, as of June more than 72 percent of the mea- 
sures adopted by the Council had been transposed into 
national law, a 3 percent improvement compared with 
six months earlier. The Commission criticized the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Ireland, and Spain for lagging 
behind, but saved much of its ire for Italy, which has 
transposed less than half the proposals accepted thus far. 

December 1992 is still too far away to be certain that 
all the legislative obstacles will have been surmounted 
in time to meet the deadline for a frontier-free Europe. 
In some cases the Commission has arranged deroga- 
tions, which in effect give a country special permission 
to maintain a degree of protectionism for a set amount of 
time to bolster vulnerable sectors or to address local 
difficulties. 

Despite offering such deferments, the Commission is 
intolerant of those who do not cooperate with its efforts 
to accelerate the process of creating the internal market. 
Deadlines are set; if a country fails to transpose Com- 
munity directives into national law by that date, then 
infringement procedures are instituted by the Commis- 
sion. These are also applied if a country breaches the 
general rules of the Treaty of Rome or provisions found 
in Council directives or fails to transpose correctly new 
directives into national law. Understandably, as 1992 
approaches the number of infringement procedures has 
increased, from 1,195 in 1989 to 1,252 in 1990. 


WHO BENEFITS? 

Why would the 12 member states willingly submit 
themselves to the legislative inconveniences inherent in 
1992? Where is the payoff that makes all the trouble 
worthwhile? The answers are different for the large, 
powerful member states and the economically weaker 
ones, often referred to in Brussels as the “Poor Four”— 
Ireland, Portugal, Spain, and Greece.* Germany's econ- 
omy, for example, dominates the Community and has 
the greatest impact on theEuropean Monetary System, 
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which regulates interstate exchange rates. For Germany 
and other large manufacturing countries such as France, 
Italy, and to a lesser extent Britain and the Netherlands, 
the Community represents a greatly enlarged market. 
Instead of operating mainly in its own market of roughly 
60 million inhabitants, Germany can operate freely in a 
market of 340 million. 

The smaller economies benefit from the EC through 
support from the Common Agricultural Policy (which 
accounts for nearly 60 percent of the Community’ bud- 
get). But these countries also stand to gain significantly 
from the provision of billions of dollars through the 
Community's Structural Funds, which are designed to 
help them bring their infrastructures to the level of the 
larger member states before the internal market is estab- 
lished. Rural areas, for example, account for 80 percent 
of the member states’ total area and contain half the 
Community’s population, but they lag significantly 
behind urban areas in roads and telecommunications. 
When the Structural Funds were reformed in 1988, 
spending stood at about $8.2 billion; by 1993 spending 
is expected to reach $16.4 billion. The incentives for 
poorer EC members to support the Commission's goal 
of a Europe without frontiers by 1992 are therefore irre- 
sistible. 

The new consensus surrounding 1992 has fostered 
better interstate cooperation on a range of issues. A sub- 
stantial effort is under way to streamline pan-European 
scientific research to reduce duplication and help the EC 
collectively challenge Japan and the United States in 
areas such as information technology, biotechnology, and 
advanced physics. The EC’s Framework Program, which 
funds cooperative research ventures, has a five-year bud- 
get of $6.7 billion. 

Cohesion manifests itself in other areas, notably 
external relations. For example, negotiations begun in 
June 1990 with the European Free Trade Agreement 
(EFTA) countries should lead to the creation of a “Euro- 
pean Economic Area” covering 18 countries after 
1993.** Negotiations on new trade agreements with the 
former East bloc countries are under way, and a Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction and Development (EBRD) 
with capital of $11.7 billion has been created. And the 
dramatic political changes in the Soviet Union have 
prompted the EC to provide it with $2 billion annually 
in aid. 


MONETARY UNION AND DEFENSE ISSUES 

The consensus built by the 1992 program has led to 
negotiations on full economic and monetary union. It 
has also led to talks on total political union, with com- 


**Editors note: The EFTA countries are Austria, Finland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


mon foreign and security policies. The Europe sought 
by Delors is one where the Community will finally act 
like a United States of Europe, where national borders 
are transparent yet each nation retains its individuality, 
where there is a single, coherent financial and foreign 
policy, and where all states contribute to pan-European 
security. 

The systems to make this a reality are already in 
motion. The Hanover European Council of heads of 
state in June 1988 instructed a committee chaired by 
Delors to propose steps leading to economic and mone- 
tary union; the committee presented its findings the next 
April. By December 1989, French President Francois 
Mitterrand, serving as president of the European Coun- 
cil, declared that the necessary majority existed for con- 
vening an intergovernmental conference to draft the 
amendments to the Treaty of Rome required for the final 
stages of economic and monetary union. In June 1990 
it was decided at the Dublin European Council that two 
intergovernmental conferences would proceed in Rome 
in December, one on economic and monetary union and 
another on political union. Completion of stage one of 
monetary union is now scheduled for January 1, 1993. 
In the first stage, member nations’ exchange rates will 
be coordinated with a central exchange rate based on 
the European Currency Unit (ecu). The second and 
third stages will establish a central bank and transfer 
monetary decision making to it. 

The initial stages of political union will also be real- 
ized by January 1993, and there are encouraging signs 
that the member states, each encumbered with its own 
traditional foreign policy agenda, can cooperate and 
respond quickly to international events. The council of 
foreign ministers decided within days of the Soviet coup 
attempt in August 1991 to recognize the independence 
of the Baltic republics. And the EC has tried, repeatedly 
though unsuccessfully, to broker a cease-fire in the fight- 
ing between Serbs and Croats in Yugoslavia. 

Historical policy differences undermined EC con- 
sensus during the Persian Gulf war early this year. 
Britain moved quickly to support the United States, Ger- 
many kept its head behind the parapet, and France had 
its own political motivations in joining the fray. The 
response during the Gulf war should not be seen as a 
sign of the way in which member states will perform in 
the future, however, especially after economic union 
begins to take hold. 

For the European Commission, completion of the 
internal market is now an irreversible process, one that 
is adding momentum to the push for economic and 
political union. Gone are the days when heads of gov- 
ernment could score political points at the Council by 
resisting moves toward closer integration. And integra- 
tion is now accepted as the only way for Europe to retain 
any semblance of world stature and significance. Wi 





“The basis exists for democratic party-building and for economic development in post- 
} Communist Eastern Europe. If the United States does not join the European Commu- 
nity in throwing an economic lifeline to these countries, the long-run cost may be much 
higher than the cost of taking part in the rescue effort.” 


Eastern Europe after the Revolutions 
_ BY ROBIN ALISON REMINGTON 


hen the attempted coup by “the gang of 


\ ) \ / eight” in the Soviet Union backfired in late 

August, it swept the opponents of pere- 
stroika off the political stage and the Soviet Communist 
party onto the rubbish heap of history. The results were 
momentous. The Soviet Union that had operated as the 
“significant other” of United States foreign policy in the 
post-World War II international system is, like the War- 
saw Pact, history, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) an alliance in search of a mission. The 
cold war that defined and divided Europe is over. 

In short, the Europe that set out on the road to eco- 
nomic unity in 1992 has disappeared. The member 
states of the European Community (EC) must now 
work through their differing conceptions of European 


ROBIN ALISON REMINGTON is professor of political science at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. During 1988 and 1989 she was 
a Fulbright fellow at the Institute for International Politics and 
Economics in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. An earlier version of this arti- 
cle was presented in April 1991 at the Fulbright Institute of Inter- 
national Relations at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
and at a conference on introducing democracy in one-party sys- 
tems at University of Central Arkansas, Conway, Arkansas. 


*Editors note: In 1968, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
declared that the Soviet Union would regard any “threat to 
socialism” in its satellites, including internal liberalization, as 
sufficient justification for invasion. The Prague Spring of 1968 
provided such a justification. Gorbachev rejected this doctrine 
in a speech before the Council of Europe in Strasbourg on July 
7, 1989, acknowledging that European states belong to “dif- 
ferent social systems. . . . Social and political orders [have] 
changed in the past and may.change in the future. But this 
change is the exclusive affair of the people of that country and 
is their choice. Any interference in their domestic affairs and 
any attempts to restrict the sovereignty of states, both friends, 
allies, or any others, are inadmissible.” See Lawrence Freed- 
man, ed., Europe Transformed: Documents on the End of the Cold 
War (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990). 

Karel Capek, Lidove noviny, September 9, 1938. 


integration in a radically changed political economy. 
Germany has been reunified. The Baltic states—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia—have been recognized as inde- 
pendent countries and accepted as members of the 
United Nations (UN). The EC can do little more than 
watch the possible emergence of new and needy states 
from the Soviet Union or the once federal Yugoslavia. 
The success or failure of post-Communist Europe's 
transition to multiparty democracy and market eco- 
nomics will determine whether the European order tak- 
ing shape mirrors the vision of 1992 or reflects a 
quagmire of national fragmentation and ethnic conflict. 
Politicians must adjust to a Europe in which the threat 
from the Soviet Union is not communism, but chaos; 


_ the danger is not an alien ideology, but a lack of convic- 
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tion that the democratic model can do the job. 

To understand the problems and prospects for build- 
ing democracy in post-Communist Europe, we must 
remember that the cold war was not won on the bat- 
tlefield. With the exception of the short, bloody battle to 
oust the dictator Nicolae Ceausescu and his “socialism 
in one family” in Romania, the collapse of Communism 
in Eastern Europe came without the threat or use of 
force. This was a victory of ideas, not military hardware. 

The ideas at the heart of post-Communist Europe are 
not new. When Lithuanian President Vytautas Lands- 
bergis spoke to the UN as his country was admitted to 
that body in September, he said, “our renunciation of 
fear and falsehood proved stronger than tanks and mis- 
siles.” He echoed the conviction of the Czechoslovak 
playright Karel Capek, who wrote that “truth is more 
than power. . .violence cannot hold out against 
mankind's need for freedom, peace, and equality among 
peoples and nations.”! 

The realization that command economies designed 
to meet the challenges of the nineteenth century could 
not assimilate the potential of the scientific, technical, 
and information revolutions dominating the interna- 
tional political economy in the late twentieth century 
ultimately led Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev to 
renounce the Brezhnev doctrine.* With that, the 
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stranglehold the cold war had imposed on Eastern 
Europe was broken. 

Throughout 1989 the power of the “new political 
thinking” that Gorbachev had unleashed in the Soviet 
Union found expression in Eastern Europe in demon- 
strations of “people power.” In May 1989 ordinary citi- 
zens helped Hungarian soldiers tear down the barbed 
wire fence between Hungary and Austria. During the 
summer, East Germans, fed up with their governments 
refusal to reform, fled into Hungary and across the 
newly opened border between Hungary and Austria. 
The Berlin Wall crumbled in November, and Commu- 
nist parties and governments began to fall throughout 
Eastern Europe. 


EASTERN EUROPE’S REBIRTH 

The rebirth of Eastern Europe is best understood as 
political theater. There is no director or permanent cast 
of professional political actors. Those who remain must 
assume new roles. Old rituals, myths, and behaviors are 
inappropriate. Symbolically, the Goddess of Democracy, 
whose statue was crushed by Chinese tanks in Tianan- 
men Square in Beijing in 1989, plays opposite the ghost 
of the crushed 1968 Prague Spring. The audience is con- 
stantly shouting demands; offstage actors (such as the 
International Monetary Fund [IMF]) give advice from 
the wings. And the politicians and peoples who will 
decide her fate have no script. 

Scholars of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
were accustomed to another political theater, one that 
was a Stylized, well-rehearsed play. Like the Communist 
politicians who lost their jobs, they were caught off bal- 
ance. Even those who thought change would come in 
Hungary and Poland did not foresee the political earth- 
quake that shaped the territory of post-Communist 
Europe. No one knows how this new play will end, or 
has inside information on the ability of the new politi- 
cal leaders—the writers, dissidents, and born-again 
Communists—to safeguard the Goddess of Democracy. 
It is more useful to focus on the political scene, the polit- 
ical actors, and the fundamental passions that determine 
their relationships. 


THE POLITICAL STAGE 

The difference between Eastern Europe and post- 
Communist Europe must be kept in mind. The Eastern 
Europe we knew after World War II has disappeared. In 
a geographic sense, it never existed. When scholars and 
policymakers talked about Eastern Europe, they used 
an ideological shorthand for political and economic 
boundaries that divided Europe into two blocs. 

Eastern Europe included six members of the Warsaw 
Pact (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania), nonaligned Yugoslavia, and isolated 
Albania. The eight states that made up this region 
ranged in size from tiny Albania, with a population of 3 
million, to Poland, with 38 million people. The coun- 


tries of the region had varying levels of economic devel- 
opment, and different histories, nationalities, languages, 
and religions. 

The Communist systems that came to power in East- 
ern Europe were thus superimposed on very different 
environments, and indigenous Communist politicians 
operated under different restraints. For 40 years local 
political cultures eroded the ideological superstructures 
coming from Moscow. However, notwithstanding 
Yugoslavia’s socialist self-management and Romania's 
national Stalinism, the imperatives of the Communist 
subsystem, central economic planning, and the “lead- 
ing role” of the party created a collective Eastern Euro- 
pean identity from which even Yugoslavia was not 
immune. The legacy of shared economic problems, high 
political expectations, and low political institutionaliza- 
tion flowing from that identity is the wellspring of East- 
ern Europe’s multiparty political systems. 


THE PLAY AND ITS ACTORS 

As Czechoslovak President Vaclav Havel has put it, 
the poetry is over, and the prose is beginning. Instead of 
imposed uniformity and ritualized ideological jargon, 
Eastern European politicians now speak with many 
voices. Western scholars and policymakers, like Eastern 
European voters, must sort out signal from noise in 
these new political systems. 

These new governments face the problems of eco- 
nomic reform, ethnic hostility, and territorial conflicts. 
Establishing democratic governments and market 
economies involves a tug-of-war between national self- 
determination and economic viability. This creates polit- 
ical pressures for fragmentation that are countered by 
economic pressures for the cohesion that will allow post- 
Communist Europe to join the ECs march toward Euro- 7 
pean integration. Much will depend on how quickly 
politicians learn or rewrite the rules of the new political 
game, on which political parties survive, on the ratio of 
frustration to patience in populations who now know 
they can throw out politicians who do not deliver, and 
on armies no longer inhibited from intervening in the 
political process. 

The political actors in post-Communist Eastern 
Europe are a varied group. In four countries the Com- 
munist party is a minority partner in a coalition gov- 
ernment (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania); in Bulgaria a reform Communist majority 
government is headed by a non-Communist president; 
in Yugoslavia the Communist governments ruling party 
has essentially collapsed from within, and the govern- 
ment itself may become the victim of civil war; and 
Albanias ruling Communist party is trying desparately 
to adapt to demands for economic reform and democ- 
ratization. As of October 3, 1990, post-Communist East 
Germany had become an internal problem for a united 
Germany and as such will share—if not equally—Ger- 
man space in the common European home. 


THE SEARCH FOR IDENTITY 

The political dynamics in the seven countries that 
make up post-Communist Eastern Europe consist of the 
search of peoples and politicians for identity and secu- 

- rity. On one level the revolutions of 1989 were a popular 
rejection of ideological, class-defined identity. The 
“nation” was rehabilitated. Look at any map of new or 
old Europe and the political implications of a return to 
historic national and ethnic identities are evident. The 
search for a new Yugoslavia could not withstand the 
June 1991 demands for Slovenian and Croatian inde- 
pendence. These two republics’ declarations of inde- 
pendence collided with the unwillingness of militant 
Serbs in Croatia to live in an independent Croat state, 
and the determination of Serbian politicians to redraw 
Serbia’s borders before the dissident republics divorced 
themselves from a federal Yugoslavia. 

Romanians and Hungarians squared off over the issue 
of Transylvania. In Czechoslovakia, Slovak has become 
the official language of Slovakia, while the roughly half- 
million ethnic Hungarians living in that part of the 
republic may use Hungarian for official business in com- 
munities where they make up at least 20 percent of the 
population. This spring Slovaks hurled abuse at Presi- 
dent Havel in Bratislava, and he has submitted a bill to 
parliament to hold a referendum on Czech-Slovak unity, 
Even in Poland, where 98 percent of the population is 
Polish, there are demographic and legal questions con- 
cerning the ethnic Germans who reside in territory that 
became part of Poland after World War II. 

Among the political parties proliferating throughout 
the region (by October 1990 some 172 were registered 
in Yugoslavia) are those that are based on historic 
nations and those who view their mission as protecting 

. the rights of national minorities such as the Macedo- 
nians in Bulgaria, Hungarians in Romania, or Gypsies 
in Czechoslovakia. Regardless of whether these parties 
make significant electoral inroads, no Hungarian gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore the plight of the Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania, and no Macedonian politician 
will decline to speak out about what Yugoslav Macedo- 
nians consider cultural oppression of Macedonians in 

Bulgaria. Inevitably, the fate of “our brothers martyred 
in Kosovo” (a predominantly Albanian region in Yugo- 
slavia) is high among the concerns of the opposition 
Albanian Democratic party. The search for identity 
increases the potential for violence both within the 
countries of Eastern Europe and between them. 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 

The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and the search 
for identity have changed the mission of the region's 
armies to one of providing internal security or satisfy- 
ing regional foreign policy objectives. Under these 
circumstances, it is likely that, despite the acknowledged 
end of the cold war and a declining East-West threat, 
there will be no “peace dividend” for post-Communist 
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Europe. Fear of national and ethnic regional conflict 
may not allow post-Communist leaders to reduce their 
armed forces and redirect the flow of resources to civil 
society. But this brings up another dimension of secu- 
rity that is especially important to Eastern Europe's 
workers: economic security. 

The social contract the Eastern European Commu- 
nist regimes offered their populations was that accep- 
tance of one-party hegemonic systems and limited 
sovereignty within a family of socialist nations would 
bring a steady, if slow, improvement in their standard of 
living as their countries moved forward on the road to 
socialism. One of the reasons that Communist politi- 
cians adopted the “borrow now, pay later” strategy of the 
1970s was to postpone cuts in subsidies on basic goods 
that their citizens had come to take for granted. 

However, for soft-currency economies, hard-currency 
debts are like being addicted to crack. It is clear that, by 
the 1980s, these export-driven economies were hooked 
on foreign debt, like much of the third world. Debt ser- 
vicing absorbed more and more of their hard-currency 
earnings and depleted investment funds. Borrowing 
hard currency to service these debts was equivalent to 
putting a Band-Aid on a problem that required major 


_ surgery. 


With the dramatic collapse of communism, post- 
Communist politicians and planners look to the market 
as a panacea. They are undoubtedly right that a “great 
leap” into market economics will mobilize whatever 
external aid is available. However, the problem with 
using the market to regulate these economies is that the 
institution of market mechanisms will! be followed by 
unemployment, inflation, and the imposition of IMF 
austerity programs. 

The miners who rioted and called for the resignation 
of Romanian Prime Minister Petre Roman and Presi- 
dent Ion Iliescu in September 1991 were not concerned 
with Iliescu’s lack of democratic credentials. They 
demanded higher pay, lower prices, and an end to mar- 
ket-oriented reforms that were making their lives even 
more miserable than they had been under Ceausescus 
iron rule. 

Whatever the fate of Iliescu’s government, it is a 
sobering reminder that when Eastern European work- 
ers, students, and housewives took to the streets against 
their Communist leaders, they did so in large part 
because their increasingly paralyzed command 
economies had failed to deliver. Measures to alleviate 
the hardships of the transition to a market economy are 
thus high on popular public policy agendas. 

But for market economies to become a reality, post- 
Communist workers and consumers must learn new 
ways of thinking and new economic behavior. Workers 
must become more productive, but accept salaries that 
buy less. Subsidies must be eliminated. For many East- 
ern Europeans, the situation will deteriorate further 
before it improves. Economic security is not in the cards. 
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OBSTACLES ON THE ROAD TO CAPITALISM? 

Poland and Yugoslavia offer two case studies on the 
adoption of market economics. Poland, which became 
the first country in Eastern Europe to have a non-Com- 
munist coalition government since 1945, has had huge 
difficulties in its attempt to apply “cold turkey capital- 
ism” to the tottering Polish economy. In December 
1990, Solidarity Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki did 
not even make the runoff in the country’s presidential 
elections, which speaks volumes about the appeal IMF 
prescriptions had for Polish voters. 

Former Solidarity leader Lech Walesa won the runoff 
against Stanislaw Tyminski, a Polish-born Canadian mil- 
lionaire whose rags to riches story captured the Polish 
peoples imagination. Notwithstanding the governments 
subsequent ability to negotiate a substantial reduction 
in Poland’s $48-billion foreign debt, multiple opposition 
parties are challenging Prime Minister Jan Bielecki’s eco- 
nomic program. 

In Yugoslavia, the other experiment with the “Polish 
road to capitalism” is less well known because the Amer- 
ican media has largely abandoned reporting on anything 
other than ethnic battles between Serbs and Croats, 
cease-fires, and rumors of army coups. Yet before the 
collapse into virtual civil war this summer, the Yugoslav 
economy was a relative success story. 

At the end of 1989, Prime Minister Ante Markovic 
tackled an official annual inflation rate of 2,600 percent 
(unofficially thought to be much higher) with a six- 
month anti-inflation package worked out with the 
advice of Harvard University economist Jeffrey Sachs 
and under IMF supervision. By April 1990 Yugoslavia 
had a negative monthly rate of inflation. Notwithstand- 
ing the impact of summer wage increases, the annual 
inflation rate was projected to be about 20 percent 
(unofficially it was estimated at more than 100 percent). 

However, the prime minister could not deliver on his 
promise that Yugoslavia would continue to function 
with or without the Communist party. During the spring 
of 1990, center-right oppositions won elections in Slove- 
nia and Croatia. In May, Markovic announced that he 
would assemble an Alliance of Reform Forces and hold 
federal elections by the end of the year. Serbian presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic countered by merging the Ser- 
bian League of Communists with its own mass 
organization, the Socialist Alliance, to form the Social- 
ist party of Serbia. Although he reluctantly allowed 





2The New York Times, September 20, 1991. The German 
preference for a more active peacekeeping role was strongly 
resisted by British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd, who 
reminded his EC colleagues of the tribulations of British forces 
in Northern Ireland. Indeed, strains that emerged during the 
tense days of EC efforts at conflict resolution pointed to the 
larger danger that Zoran Sekulic referred to as “a Yugoslaviza- 
tion of Europe.” See The International Weekly (Belgrade), 
September 14-20, 1991. 


opposition parties to take part in the subsequent Serbian 
elections, Milosevic continued to seek his legitimacy in 
the whirlwind of Serbian nationalism. His insistence on 
playing “the Serbian card” and economic mismanage- 
ment greatly sabotaged Markovics economic progress 
and pushed the negotiations over the confederal or fed- 
eral future of Yugoslavia into armed conflict. 

Milosevic shares the blame for the ongoing “Leban- 
onization” of Yugoslavia. Croatian politicians who 
insisted on rewriting the Croatian constitution in a man- 
ner that played into his hands by inflaming the fears of 
the Serbian minority are also to blame; so are those in 
the Yugoslav federal army who either supported Serbian 
militants in the self-declared autonomous region of Kra- 
jina or would not protect the Croatian and Yugoslav 
economy by keeping the road through Krajina to the 
Dalmatian coast open. Slovenian decision makers, who i 
backed out of their agreement to allow the joint pres- 
ence of federal and Slovenenian customs officials on 
Slovenias borders while negotiations about the future 
Yugoslavia continued, share blame with those in the 
increasingly paralyzed federal government who decided 
to use the army to escort federal customs officials back 
to their posts. The same goes for the Slovenians who 
gloated over the humiliation of the Yugoslav army when 
Slovenian defense forces kept firing after the army had 
agreed to a cease-fire. 

The European Community contributed to stabilizing 
the conflict in Slovenia, but has been largely powerless 
to cope with escalating violence in Croatia. And Ger- 
many’s threat to recognize Slovenia and Croatia essen- 
tially backfired when the Croatians attempted to speed 
up the republic’s progress toward independence by iso- 
lating and cutting off food, water, and electricity to fed- 
eral army garrisons in Croatia. As it became clear that 
neither EC recognition nor armed peacekeeping forces 
were in the offing, a fragile truce emerged between Croa- 
tian leaders and the federal forces, themselves challenged 
by a growing opposition within Serbia itself as well as 
by open resistance from Bosnia-Herzegovina and Mace- 
donia.2 l 

The concept of Yugoslavia as a federal republic is in 
tatters. If the fighting continues, what will be left of an 
“independent Croatia?” If “a greater Serbia” is the “win- 
ner,” Serbs will be prisoners of the war economy that 
will be required to keep those who consider themselves 
“captive nations” in line. This is not a zero-sum game; - 
it is a lose-lose scenario. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE AUDIENCE 

Ideally, the collapse of the Communist monopoly of 
power and the rise of multiparty systems in post-Com- 
munist Europe would allow Eastern Europeans to 
become masters of their fate. However, in the political 
economy of the twenty-first century, that is probably 
wishful thinking. Unless the West is willing to prime the 
pump of post-Communist economies to help these 


fragile democratic coalitions deliver some short-term 
economic success while they consolidate electoral vic- 
tories, their governments will not survive. 

The most effective strategy would be for the EC and 
the United States to collaborate on a Marshall Plan for 
post-Communist Europe. But Western financial 
resources are undeniably limited. A fallback position that 
would buy time and credibility would be to grant debt- 
servicing moratoriums of between three and five years. 
The United States has suggested that such an option 
might be available for Latin America debtors under some 
circumstances. A similar option should be made avail- 
able to the countries of post-Communist Eastern Europe. 


es, 

3Richard A. Gephardt, “America’s Role in the New Europe” 
(Presentation to the Belgian Commission on Security, a Sym- 
posium on a New Security Model for Europe, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, February 23, 1990). > 

‘Richard A. Gephardt, “American Leadership in the New 
World” (Presentation to the Center for National Policy, Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 6, 1990). 
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Legislation in the 1990 United States Congress 
reportedly provided “more than half a billion dollars as 
. . an investment in East European democracy”3 Con- 
sidering the cost involved in containing communism, it 


‘is not much of an investment in democracy. It is not 


even a very serious beginning, especially if we take 
House Majority Leader Richard Gephardt (D-Mo.) at his 
word that the Marshall Plan would cost $82 billion 
today.4 

Post-Communist Europe has evolved into a mixed 
bag of multiparty systems. In order for stable, demo- 
cratic polities to develop, there must be a solid founda- 
tion of economic development. Without credible 
economic performance, post-Communist politicians risk 
being reduced to nationalist rhetoric and anti-Commu- 
nist witch hunts in their search for legitimacy. 

The basis exists for democratic party-building and for 
economic development in post-Communist Eastern 
Europe. If the United States does not join the European 
Community in throwing an economic lifeline to these 
countries, the long-run cost may be much higher than 
the cost of taking part in the rescue effort. ha 





Cleaning up Eastern Europe's polluted land, air, and water will require years of effort and 
large infusions of aid. The cleanup must also compete with consumer demands for qual- 
ity goods and services. “The question for Eastern Europe is how to chart paths of eco- 
nomic redevelopment that both supply the peoples’ needs and respect the environment.” 


The Environmental Morass in Eastern Europe 
BY STANLEY J. KABALA 


orty years of economic expansion have resulted 

in acute environmental problems throughout 
Eastern Europe.* One-third of the forests in the 
region are damaged by air pollution. The Baltic and 
Black seas are polluted by industrial wastes, sewage, and 
oil. Large tracts of scarce farmland are contaminated by 
carcinogenic heavy metals generated by industry. The 
water in 95 percent of Poland’ rivers is unsuitable for 
municipal use; in 42 percent of the country’s rivers the 
water is unfit even for industrial uses. In parts of indus- 
trial Upper Silesia, Poland’s most polluted region, the 
concentration of smoke—perhaps the most harmful 
common air pollutant—regularly exceeds European 
Community (EC) standards by as much as 600 percent. 
The situation is similar in industrial areas across the 
region. In northern Bohemia, Czechoslovakia’s indus- 
trial core, 70 percent of the rivers are heavily polluted, 
40 percent of wastewater goes untreated, and half the 
forests are dying or damaged. What was formerly East 
Germany is home to what may be the most polluted 
town in the world—Bitterfeld. In these and other indus- 
trial areas throughout Eastern Europe, rates of pollution- 
related birth defects and illnesses, including leukemia, 


STANLEY J. KABALA is manager of international programs at the 
Center for Hazardous Materials Research at the University of 
Pittsburgh and research associate at the University of Pittsburgh 
Center for International Studies and at the Institute for European 
Environmental Policy in Bonn, Germany. In 1989 he completed 
the first study of environmental issues in Poland for the World 
Bank and in 1991 directed preparation of the report Environ- 
mental Conditions in Poland and Hungary for the United States 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for delivery to Congress 
under the Support for East European Democracy (SEED) Act of 
1989. 


*Editor’ note: The term Eastern Europe has been used in this 
article to include east-central and southeastern Europe. 

1Richard Ackermann, “Environment in Eastern Europe: 
Despair or Hope?” Transition: The Newsletter About Reforming 
Economies, vol. 2, no. 4 (April 1991). 
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tuberculosis, respiratory ailments, and heart disease, far 
exceed national norms. 


FOULED AIR AND WATER 

Poland’s Upper Silesia, Czechoslovakia’s northern 
Bohemia, the southern provinces of eastern Germany, 
and the Ukraine's Donetsk Basin are today’s equivalents 
of industrial areas such as the Ruhr or Pittsburgh half a 
century ago. These four regions receive average monthly 
deposits of sulfuric compounds that exceed 1,000 
micrograms per square meter—the highest in Europe. 
A larger zone that covers most of Czechoslovakia, half 
of Poland, eastern Germany, and part of western Ger- 
many records monthly deposits of more than 500 micro- 
grams per square meter.(Most of Eastern Europe's 
damaged forests, including those experiencing wald- 
sterben, or forest death, are in areas in which sulfur diox- 
ide pollution hovers at around this level.) 

The intensity of pollution in the region can be gauged 
by comparing sulfur dioxide levels in countries on oppo- 
site sides of the old East-West divide in Europe. While 
deposits in West Germany had reached roughly 10 tons 
per square kilometer annually by the middle of the 
1980s, figures for Czechoslovakia and East Germany 
were 22.6 and 35 tons respectively. Poland had average 
annual deposits of 14 tons per square kilometer, with a 
much smaller gross national product (GNP) to show for 
its pains than West Germany. 

The table on page 385 shows sulfur dioxide emis- 
sions for several industrialized countries in terms of pop- 
ulation and land area. Poland's emissions of the pollutant 
per person are nearly five times those of comparably 
sized West Germany and a third higher than those of the 
United States. 

Water quality in Eastern Europe parallels the regions 
poor air quality. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Romania join in an assault on 
the Danube River as it makes its way to the Black Sea. 
Pollution that begins near Vienna increases so steadily 
that by the time the river reaches Budapest, swimming 
in its water is not recommended. Germany's Elbe River 


Sulfur Dioxide Emissions 
for Selected Countries 


Emissions Emissions Emissions 
{thousand tons} per capita per $ of GNP 
{kilograms} {grams} 





East Germany 5,258 317 3] 
Czechoslovakia 2,800 179 24 
Bulgaria 1,030 114 2) 
Poland 4,180 110 20 
Romania! 1,800 78 19 
Hungary 1,218 115 17 
Soviet Union2 10,124 35 5 


United Kingdom 3,664 64 
United States3 20,700 84 
Sweden 214 25 
France 1,226 22 
West Germany 1,300 21 


Unless otherwise noted, data are preliminary figures for 1988. 
lEmissions data from 1980. 

European part of the Soviet Union. 

3Emissions data are for sulfur oxides. 


Source: Hilary French, “Green Revolutions: Environmental Recon- 
struction in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union,” Worldwatch 
Paper no. 99 (Washington, D.C.: Worldwatch Institute, 1990). 





carries effluents to the Baltic, where they contribute to 
the deterioration of that sea. 

Water pollution in Eastern Europe is largely the result 
of decades of deferred investment in wastewater treat- 
ment by municipal as well as industrial polluters. In 
many countries seepage from improper solid waste dis- 
posal sites contaminates not only soil but also ground- 
water, posing a threat to city water supplies. Most cities, 

. towns, and industrial plants discharge their wastewater 
untreated into nearby rivers. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL BIND 

The environmental crisis in Eastern Europe has its 
structural root in factors common to all centrally 
planned systems. Such systems have a bias toward heavy 
and extractive industries and production processes with 
low efficiency levels in the use of energy and materials.2 
The table above compares energy use, economic output, 
and pollution intensity in several European countries. 
As the table shows, the formerly centrally planned 
economies have-energy intensity levels far higher than 
those in comparably developed economies in Western 
Europe.** When the energy is derived principally from 
coal, usually burned without benefit of pollution con- 


**Enerpy intensity is a comparative measure of energy use 
per unit of economic output. 

Yan Winiecki, The Distorted World of Soviet-Type Economies 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1988). 
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Energy Intensity: 
A European Comparison 


Pollution 
Intensiy Intensity** 


GDP Gross Energy 
lin millions Energy 
Consumption 
{in MICE}* 


of dollars} 





79,080 60.82 7,656 
WestGermany 624,970 381.28 6,299 
Spain 164,250 105.53 30,660 
Hungary 20,560 4242 33,800 
Poland 70,439 180.67 23,757 
Yugoslavia 44,730 62.62 28,571 


Belgium 








*MICE = million tons coal equivalent 
**Tons per year of sulfur dioxide per million tons coal equivalent 


Sources: World Bank, Poland-Energy Investment: The Transition 
from Central Planning to Regulated Markets (Washington, D.G.: 
1988}, and United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
Notional Sirategies and Policies for Air Pollution Abatement (New 
York: United Nations, 1987). 





trol devices, high levels of energy intensity mean high 
levels of pollution will be found as well. 

The emphasis on resource-intensive activities such as 
coal-mining, steelmaking, and chemical and heavy. man- 
ufacturing is a legacy of the postwar development of 
modern industrial economies in the region. This effort 
was guided by the Stalinist model, which drove national 
economic growth by channeling labor, capital, and nat- 
ural resources into heavy industry. In demographic 
terms, this meant draining the pool of rural labor for 
employment in industry and bringing women into the 
workforce. In financial terms, it meant forcing direct 
investment in industrial capacity at the expense of con- 
sumption, social goods, and, later, the environment. 
However impressive the Stalinist model may have been 
in transforming the Soviet Union from backwardness to 
modernity, adopting it in Eastern Europe meant follow- 
ing a pattern designed for a country with different cul- 
tural, economic, and political characteristics, and 
unmatched natural resources. 

While the pursuit of industrial modernity seemed 
reasonable in Poland, with its underused agricultural 
population, relatively large size, and substantial reserves 
of black coal, it made considerably less sense elsewhere 
in the region. Hungary pushed the development of steel 
and other metallurgical industries despite a virtual 
absence of indigenous ores and hard coal. Czechoslo- 
vakia directed its efforts away from diversified manu- 
facturing and invested in coal, steel, and similar 
industries; by the end of the 1970s, it ended up with a 
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redundant, obsolescent heavy-industrial economy. East 
Germany, essentially an agricultural region in highly 
industrialized prewar Germany, created an industrial 
economy of its own fueled by indigenous, low-quality 
brown coal. Romania, the only country in the region 
with significant domestic reserves of oil, steadily resisted 
Soviet urging to become the breadbasket of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and embarked 
on its own program of national industrial development. 

The result today is twofold. These countries are 
under strain from the weight of bloated industrial sec- 
tors and suffer from a lack of services and social goods— 
goods produced in what the Stalinist system designated 
as the “nonproductive” sectors. At the same time, the 


so-called “productive” sectors are so inefficient that they. 


use three times as much energy per unit of economic 
output as the same sectors in the economies of Western 
Europe and North America.3 This means three times as 
much coal burned for each kilowatt generated or ton of 
steel or cement produced. It also means that because 
pollution controls are lacking, three times the air pollu- 
tion than one should expect is produced. And three 
times more energy, materials, and pollution than neces- 
sary are used to pay for the foreign technology, goods, 
or petroleum they need to run modem societies. 

This developmental bind has had domestic political 
implications. One source of social dissatisfaction in East- 
ern Europe has been the region’s Western European 
tastes and Eastern European means. Freed from Com- 
munist economics, the regions governments will strive 
to fulfill pent-up consumer demand and to continue 
industrial and economic growth in order to meet it. But 
because the Eastern European economies use energy 
and natural resources so intensively, increased produc- 
tion to meet consumer demand will place increased 
pressure on the environment. Concern for environmen- 
tal quality will not stand in the way of rising expecta- 
tions. The question for Eastern Europe is how to chart 
paths of economic redevelopment that both supply the 
peoples’ needs and respect the environment. 


3Author interview with Arpad Bakonyi, director of the envi- 
ronmental department of the Hungarian Ministry of Industry, 
Budapest, 1990; Adam Budnikowski, Stanislaw Simicki, and 
Maria Welfens, Rozwoj Gospodarczy i Ochrona Srodowiska w 
Krajach RWPG [Economic development and environmental 
protection in the countries of the CMEA] (Warsaw: National 
Economic Publishers, 1987); S. J. Kabala, ed., Poland—the 
Environment (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 1989). 

4Author interview with Janos Vargha, representative of the 
Danube Circle, Budapest, 1990. 

5Remarks by Zoltan Illes, Hungarian Ministry for Environ- 
ment and Water Management, at the Conservation Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1990. 

6Presentation by Marshall Goldman at the Fourth World 
Congress on Soviet and East European Studies, Harrogate, 
England, 1990. 


AN ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENT 
FOR EASTERN EUROPE 

The linking of economic and political power was 
almost inevitable in political systems in which the 
regime's principal claim to legitimacy was its guarantee 
of economic stability. As a result, government gave min- 
istries considerable freedom, including the freedom to 
pollute, so long as they delivered the goods. 

In any political system, information on pollution is 
the chief weapon of the environmental activist. Com- 
munist regimes severely restricted access to such infor- 
mation, because of their well-known preference for 
secrecy. This limited the pressure that environmentalists 
and an aroused public could bring to bear on the Com- 
munist governments of Eastern Europe for action on 
pollution control. 

Events in Hungary in 1989 and 1990 showed how 
crucial the control of information was to the Commu- 
nist system in Eastern Europe. The Hungarian environ- 
mental movement was the vanguard of the organized 
opposition that toppled the country’s Communist 
regime. The movements principal tactic was to confront 
the government with information that it did not want 
disclosed for public discussion. According to represen- 
tatives of the Danube Circle, Hungary's leading environ- 
mental organization, the group simply attacked the 
foundation and key survival technique of the Commu- 
nist regime: the control over information by one political 
force.4 It did this by disseminating information on the 
environment that was outside the government's control. 
In Hungary and throughout Eastern Europe the crum- 
bling of the government’s monopoly on information 
extended beyond the environmental arena into all areas 
of life. 

The environmental movement in Eastern Europe has 
been characterized as a training ground for democracy, a 
focus of anti-regime sentiment, and a foil for national- 
ism. Environmental activism played an important role 
in redefining the field of public political activity in East- 
ern Europe, making possible the open political action 
that eventually destroyed the Communist system in the 
region.5 In both Eastern Europe, where insistence on 
national ecological prerogatives meant defiance of 
Soviet-inspired policies, and the Soviet Union's “break- 
away” republics, where insistence on republic ecologi- 
cal prerogatives meant defiance of Moscow's programs, 
environmentalism was the vehicle for nationalism’s rise 
to prominenice.6 

Until the mid-1980s the environmental problems of 
Eastern Europe (except for Poland) and the Soviet 
Union were unknown to all but a few professionals in 
the region and an even smaller group of observers in the 
West. Data on it were treated as confidential informa- 
tion. But beginning in Poland during the Solidarity era of 
1980-1981 and then in Hungary at mid-decade, the 
environment emerged as one of the main issues in oppo- 
sition politics in the region. 


Throughout the 1980s environmental deterioration 
acted as a delegitimizing agent in societies moving at 
various speeds away from the Communist pattern of 
monolithic organization. Growing political participation 
by an environmentally concerned public spearheaded 
the development of general political participation. At the 
same time, “pluralist” behavior in society strengthened 
the position of advocates of environmental protection. 


THE ENVIRONMENT, ECONOMICS, AND POLITICS 

If central planning brought the countries of Eastern 
Europe to their present ecological impasse, market-ori- 
ented economics will not necessarily lead them to 
improved environmental quality. The Wests experience 
ought to make clear that while market pressure may be a 
necessary condition for the efficient use of resources, it is 
not sufficient to induce economic actors to attend to eco- 
logical concerns. If anything, the Western experience 
shows that regulation and management of the environ- 
. ment, along with adequate public participation in deci- 
sion making, are necessary to compensate for “market 
failure.” 

Moreover, most of the countries of Eastern Europe 
remain in the condition summarized by a Polish envi- 
ronmental economist as “no longer centrally planned 
but without a market as well.”7 Shaping effective and 
efficient environmental protection programs in such an 
uncertain situation is a daunting task. 

A market framework of real prices and ownership 
structures that allowed firms to reap the benefits of 
increased efficiency in resource use could have a strong 
effect on environmental quality. In the 15 years after the 
1974 oil embargo by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), the United States econ- 
omy grew some 40 percent while per capita energy con- 
sumption remained virtually constant. This significant 
achievement, which was in direct response to a steady 
increase in the price of energy, allowed the United States 
to avoid having to choose between economic growth and 
energy efficiency that would preserve the environment. 

The countries of Eastern Europe were insulated from 
the impact of rising energy prices by their right to buy 
oil and natural gas from the Soviet Union at low CMEA 
“fraternal” rates that substantially trailed world prices. 
This turned out to be a mixed blessing, because the low 
prices removed Eastern Europes motivation to engage 
in the conservation that has made it possible for the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan to increase 
energy efficiency while decreasing environmental 
impact. 





7Remarks by Piotr Wilczynski at the United Nations Envi- 
ronmental Commission on Europe workshop on “The Eco- 
nomics of Sustainable Development,” Washington, D.C., 1990. 

8Author interview with Andrzej Kassenberg, director of the 
“Green Lungs of Poland” project, Warsaw, 1990. 
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While the link between price and environmental 
quality is fairly clear in the case of energy, it is not so 
with all economic inputs. History shows that the one 
cost firms seek to avoid in the interest of profitability is 
that of pollution control. Market theorists argue that this 
results from the absence of effective prices for air, water, 
and land that firms would have to pay for the privilege 
of destroying these natural elements by pollution. If 
prices for these resources were set high enough, the the- 
ory goes, firms would find it in their financial interest 
to reduce or eliminate pollution. Over the last 25 years, 
however, regulation rather than price has been the tool 
of choice in market economies. The government has set 
and enforced environmental standards in response to 
public demands for protection of the environment and 
health. 


CLEANING UP EASTERN EUROPE 

As they proceed to integrate environmental protec- 
tion into their policies, the countries of Eastern Europe 
must gradually and progressively allocate resources to 
cleaning up lingering problems such as stored waste, 
toxic dump sites, and contaminated soil, and to con- 
trolling ongoing problems such as sewage treatment and 
air pollution. At the same time, they must adopt an 
approach that prevents pollution and preserves existing 
natural assets. This has already begun to happen in the 
West, where attention is shifting from “the end of the 
pipe” to the source—where, in many instances, prospec- 
tive pollutants can be tackled quite effectively. Eastern 
Europe must take advantage of the opportunity to 
leapfrog the West's experience, and tap available exper- 
tise on reducing waste and pollution at their source. If 
they do so, they may find that controlling pollution can 
save, rather than cost, money. 

The countries of Eastern Europe also need to recog- 
nize the possibilities for environmental protection at this 
unique moment in their history. The suddenness with 
which they cast off their old political system has created 
opportunities not available to other countries. Before the 
process of privatization of resources is too advanced, 
governments should consider aggressive action to shield 
tracts of land from development or exploitation, perhaps 
by designating them as national parks or protected 
lands. In a pleasant irony, one category of undeveloped 
land now under consideration for protection is the old 
Iron Curtain—formerly barbed-wire-covered border 
zones hundreds of miles long, untouched by develop- 
ment for nearly 50 years. The Hungarian government 
has already proposed that its former border security 
strips become protected greenbelts. 

Continuing a policy conceived under the Commu- 
nist regime, the Polish government is in the process of 
deciding how to protect the largely pristine northeast- 
ern fifth of the country, under a program called “the 
Green Lungs of Poland.” (The motto of the program is 
“protection = development.”)8 In a move hailed by con- 
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servationists around the world, Romania has abandoned 
plans for development of the Danube delta; the program, 
designed at the behest of fallen dictator Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu, would have transformed one of the Europe’s 
largest remaining natural wetlands into a massive indus- 
trial zone. 


FOREIGN AID 

Some areas of Eastern Europe are so badly polluted 
that they pose distinct risks to human health and require 
immediate action, including international aid. In the 
worst regions—northern Bohemia, Upper Silesia, parts 
of Romania, and the Donetsk Basin in the Ukraine— 
many large, inefficient, and highly polluting facilities will 
have to be closed. Beyond this, however, additional 
reductions in pollution will require financial assistance 
for air and water pollution control equipment and capi- 
tal for the updating of outmoded industrial processes. 
Updating could increase efficiency and productivity 
immediately, but the payback period for investment in 
pollution control devices will be lengthy; thus the 
benefits must be measured in terms of long-term 
improvement of the environment and human health. 

With limited resources, Eastern European countries 
will want to get the most “bang” for their pollution con- 
trol “buck.” Removing a pollutant becomes more costly 
and difficult with each attempt. It may be the case, for 
example, that the first 50 percent of a pollutant coming 
out of a smokestack can be eliminated for the same price 
as the next 25 percent; thus, getting rid of a unit of pol- 
lutant in the second batch is twice as expensive as get- 
ting rid of one in the first. The governments of Eastern 
Europe may have to choose a combination of actions 
that partially reduces pollution in several locations with- 
out eliminating most of it in any one location, thereby 
doing away with more currently generated pollution for 
the money. The economics of pollution control may also 
dictate purchasing less expensive equipment that does 
a less thorough job rather than highly effective state-of- 
the-art technology. 

How can the countries and institutions of the devel- 
oped West aid Eastern Europe in this context? By pro- 
viding great sums of money, is the obvious answer, but 
one circumscribed by political and economic realities. 
However helpful financial assistance from the West may 
be, it will come in amounts that are smaller than needed. 

The enormity of the task can be grasped from an 
assessment prepared by the Polish Ministry of Environ- 
mental Protection and Natural Resources, which adopts 
a 30-year time frame. Beginning in 1991 and continu- 
ing for five years, efforts would focus on addressing 
immediate environmental threats to human health in 





9” Ecological Priorities in Poland and Their Estimated Cost” 
(Warsaw: Ministry of Environmental Protection, Natural 
Resources, and Forestry, 1990). 


hard-hit areas such as Upper Silesia. By the year 2000, 
according to the assessment, Poland would attain 
national compliance with EC environmental standards. 
Finally, by 2020 the country will.have been put on a 
course of “sustainable economic development” that inte- 
grates ecological concerns. The Polish government esti- 
mates that $260 billion will be needed to accomplish the 
program's goals.9 Comparable estimates exist for each 
country in the region. 

While price tags for cleanup are in the hundreds of 
billions, as in Poland’s grand scheme, foreign assistance 
is tallied in the hundreds of millions. The World Bank, 
for example, is lending Poland $150 million for an 
energy conservation project that targets district heating 
systems, and $100 million to upgrade highly polluting 
processes in chemical plants and at power generating 
stations. The bank is also lending Hungary nearly $300 
million for projects to improve energy efficiency and 
produce clean fuels. United States environmental assis- 
tance began with embarrassingly modest allocations of a . 
few million dollars and has only now reached tens of 
millions of dollars. 

This disparity between the amount needed and the 
amount that has been provided indicates that East Euro- 
pean countries will have to pull themselves out of their 
environmental morass largely by their own bootstraps. 
The countries of Eastern Europe, with their high levels 
of education and technical ability, do not need access to 
knowledge as much as they need access to experience. 
Education and technical ability need to be catalyzed and 
redirected in effective channels, with advice from coun- 
tries that have been there before, in a decades-long pro- 
cess of reconstruction. 

In Western experience, shaping responses to envi- 
ronmental protection has been a three-sided process. 
Current activity on the part of industry in the United 
States and Europe to comply with environmental regu- 
lations stems in part from fear of fines and future legal 
liability and in part from the recent recognition that pre- 
venting pollution can be cheaper than controlling it. To a 
great extent the burgeoning $200-billion-a-year Ameri- 
can market in goods and services geared toward envi- 
ronmental protection is driven by the regulatory force of 
the federal and state governments. 

Yet to say that all Eastern Europe needs to clean itself 
up are improved techniques in industry and tighter gov- 
ernment regulation is to leave out the force that initiated 
the process in the West and still drives it: public pressure 
on government for action on environmental quality. Pub- 
lic participation is the third element in the process, the 
one element missing from environmental affairs in East- 
em Europe under its Communist regimes. The efforts of 
Western governments and environmental groups to 
expand the capabilities of nongovernmental environ- 
mental groups in Eastern Europe is very much on target, 
as a means of simultaneously pursuing environmental 
quality and building democratic experience there. 


Western cooperation can greatly help this process, 
even if some in Eastern Europe think the actual amounts 
of aid are too small. The thrust of grants, loans, and debt- 
for-nature swaps from the United States and the EC is to 
help increase energy efficiency, mitigate hazards to health 
in the most polluted areas, and build institutional capac- 
ity in government, industry, and civic organizations. If 
mitigation assistance amounts to giving a hungry man 
some fish, then the latter effort of capacity-building cor- 
responds to teaching him how to fish. 

The advice and assistance that Eastern Europe 
receives from the United States will be guided by a con- 
cern to address economic and political as well as eco- 
logical objectives. The United States will support the 
design of sustainable sectoral policies based on the 
recognition that policies for industry, energy production, 
agriculture, and transportation often have a greater 
impact on environmental quality than “environmental” 
policies as such. It will encourage the simultaneous 
development of credible, enforceable environmental reg- 
ulations to replace the fanciful system of stringent stan- 
dards and virtually nonexistent enforcement that 


10Environmental Conditions in Poland and Hungary (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 1991), a 
report to Congress requested under Section 703 of the Sup- 
port for East European Democracy Act of 1989. l 
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characterized environmental regulation under the for- 
mer Communist regimes. In supporting specific invest- 
ments, United States aid will target pollution prevention 
rather than traditional “end-of-pipe” pollution control. 
At the same time, assistance will be offered to support 
public participation in decision-making processes. 
Finally, the countries of Eastern Europe will be 
encouraged to frame regional approaches to shared envi- 
ronmental problems. 10 This last element carries a full 
measure of the irony that characterizes international 
relations in the new Eastern Europe. Now that they have 
regained full national sovereignty, the countries of the 
region are more inclined to cooperate with each other 
than they were as “fraternal allies” in the Soviet sphere. 
That the countries of Eastern Europe are no longer 
unwilling members of the Soviet camp may very well 
turn out to be the most significant fact in their cleanup 
of the environment and their future development. For 
decades social innovation in the more advanced soci- 
eties of Eastern Europe was hobbled by the need to wait 
for progress in the Soviet Union; the tension generated 
by this led more than once to confrontation between 
government and people. Now that they are free to chart 
their own course unhindered by an ill-suited ideology, 
the countries of Eastern Europe have the chance to join 
their industrialized counterparts in Europe and North 
America and engage in economic redevelopment that 
respects the basic needs of both people and nature. E 





“With its concentration on the changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, the 
United States has largely neglected Southern Europe. But in the years to come, the United 
States and the rest of Europe will need to respond creatively to the enormous cultural, 
social, economic, and political changes in the southern-swathe of Europe.” 


Southern Europe’s Transformation 
BY HOWARD J. WIARDA 


ince World War II, and especially in the last 15 
S years, Southern Europe has undergone a cultural, 

social, political, and economic transformation.* 
Italy has led the way, and Spain, Portugal, and Greece 
have followed. Not just economically, with the second 
enlargement of the European Community (EC) in 1986, 
but politically and psychologically as well, the Mediter- 
ranean countries have now joined the continent. The 
domestic changes in the countries of Southern Europe 
also carry enormous international implications, which 
may lead to greater independence and new directions in 
their foreign policies. 


CULTURAL CHANGES 
- Southern Europe's recent prosperity and successful 
transition to democracy and stability have stimulated a 
cultural renaissance in the countries that make up the 
region. Italy initiated the cultural flowering after World 
War II, and since Portugal’s revolution in 1974, the 
movement against the colonels who ruled Greece that 
same year, and the death of Spanish dictator Francisco 
Franco in 1975, there has been impressive cultural inno- 
vation in these three countries also. Music, the visual 
arts, theater, film, and architecture are all flourishing. 
Perhaps the greatest creative renaissance is occurring 
in Barcelona, which may now be the most dynamic city 
in Europe. Barcelona is being spruced up for the 1992 


Howard J. Wiarda, on leave from his position as professor of 
political science at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
is professor of national security policy at the National Defense 
University and a visiting fellow at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. He is the author of Politics in Iberia: The 
Political Systems of Spain and Portugal (New York: Harper- 
Collins, 1992), The Democratic Revolution in Latin America 
(New York: Holmes and Meier, 1990), and Foreign Policy With- 
out Illusion (Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1990). 


*Southern Europe encompasses Greece, Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain, according to the European Community’ definition of 
the region. 
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Olympics as well as the celebration of the 500th 
anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ discovery of 
America; about $2 billion will be spent on stadiums, 
hotels, museums, and restaurants designed by the 
world’s best-known architects. The explosion of culture 
there only slightly surpasses similar ones in Rome, 
Milan, Athens, Madrid, Lisbon, and a surprisingly large 
number of other cities in the region. 

Immense changes in the social culture are also under 
way. The process of secularization is well advanced, and 
the Catholic Church, once a dominant actor in the 
region, has been gravely weakened as a cultural and 
political institution. In Portugal, still the most traditional 
of the Southern European countries, the proportion of 
practicing Catholics has dropped to about 15 percent of 
the population; in Italy and Spain the percentages are 
approximately half that. 

The Church is no longer able to dictate public policy, 
and has become so weak politically that it could not 
even block legislation permitting divorce and family 
planning in Spain and Portugal. These two countries, 
along with Italy, are no longer “Catholic political cul- 
tures” grounded on Thomistic notions of authority and 
hierarchy. They have instead become primarily secular, 
urban, and materialistic, subscribing to “universal,” indi- 
vidualist values—just like the rest of Europe. The 
younger generation wants jeans, Coke, freedom, and 
rock music, and the population as a whole has been 
caught up in the global political culture of democracy 
and consumerism, making it inconceivable that the 
clock could be turned back. 

Historically, there has been conflict between the “two 
Spains,” “two Portugals,” “two Greeces,” and “two 
Italys”—between the modern, urban, democratic, secu- 
lar, European-oriented sector and the traditionalist, 
rural, conservative, religious, inward-looking sector of 
the country. This rent the nation’s soul and often pro- 
duced conflict and instability—and, in Spain's case, civil 
war. But the modem version of these countries has now 
definitively triumphed, leaving mainly curiosity about 
and mild nostalgia for the “old country.” Only in iso- 
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lated rural areas and villages is life still dominated by 
religious spectacle, a sense of the absolute, rigidly drawn 
social lines, and fatalism. Even this Spain, this Greece, 
this Italy, and this Portugal are quickly disappearing. 


ECONOMIC MIRACLES 

Southern Europe's cultural changes have been fueled 
by an economic transformation that has made the coun- 
tries of the region prosperous and even affluent for the 
first time in centuries. The culture of poverty that once 
defined Southern Europe has given way to a culture of 
consumerism and material goods. Poverty still exists, as 


it does in other modern countries, but chiefly in pockets. — 


Italy once again has led the way. In fact, Italy has 
become so prosperous that it surprises even the Italians. 
During the 1980s, when many other countries experi- 
enced on-and-off recession, the Italian economy 
boomed, with annual growth rates averaging 3.9 per- 
cent. When economists two years ago reassessed the 
country to take into account its vast underground econ- 
omy (based on barter or cash transactions hidden from 
taxation agencies), they found that Italy had surpassed 
Great Britain to become the world’s fifth-largest econ- 
omy and was approaching the level of fourth-ranking 
France. Even the south of Italy, the Mezzogiorno, his- 
torically the country’s poorest region, has benefited from 
the boom. Italy is brimming with self-confidence and a 
sense of well-being, and most economists expect 
respectable growth to continue. 

Spain has been Southern Europe's other economic 
miracle. During the 1960s, after Franco freed the econ- 
omy from its autarkic focus, Spain’s economic growth 
was second only to Japans. Per capita income doubled— 
and doubled again. Like Italy, Spain continued to boom 
in the recessionary 1980s. When it formally joined the 
EC in 1986, the economy received another stimulus, 
since Spain qualified for considerable European assis- 
tance and was the target of massive new investment. 
There was a brief downturn in 1990 as the world econ- 
omy also faltered, but the economy is expected to 
rebound. 

Portugal's economy has not performed as well as 
Italy’s or Spain’s, but it has seen impressive growth 
nonetheless. The political upheaval of the 1970s gave 
way in the 1980s to a stable and moderate Portuguese 
government that was more attractive to foreign 
investors. Membership in the EC, which came in 1986, 
provided considerable subsidies, and new investment 
began to pour in. The subsidies will end soon, however, 
and there is considerable fear in Portugal that the coun- 
trys small-sized and family-based firms will be unable 
to compete with the larger European firms. Portugal will 
undergo a period of adjustment, even though economic 
growth is expected to continue. 

Greece has not shared Southern Europe's prosperity. 
A decade of chaotic Socialist rule under Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou has left the Greek economy ap- 
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proaching third world status. High unemployment, an 
inflation rate of 23 percent, and a large budget deficit are 
compounded by a bloated, inefficient public sector, 
including a vast welfare system that hardly functions and 
is rife with patronage and corruption. 

When Papandreou and the Socialists were defeated 
last year by a conservative coalition headed by Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis, observers expected the economy to 
improve and foreign investment to increase. But Mitso- 
takis has proved to be cautious in tackling the country’s 
economic problems. He has only a one-seat majority in 
the parliament, and the left and the unions in Greece are 
formidable foes. The economy has continued to deteri- 
orate, and Greece has replaced Portugal as the poorest 
country in the EC. As a condition for new loans, the 
Community is pressuring Greece to reduce its budget 
deficit, inflation rate, and the public sector; limited 
progress may be expected on all three fronts while Mit- 
sotakis is in power. 


A NEW SOCIETY 

The economic boom in Southern Europe has led to 
vast social changes and a new kind of society whose pre- 
cise character is still uncertain. One of the most dramatic 
changes has been the shift from a largely rural to a 
largely urban population. People are leaving the coun- 
tryside and flocking to the cities and other prosperous 
regions where jobs can be found. Southern Europe's his- 
toric “peasant problem” of poverty and lack of progress 
in the countryside is being “solved” by this rural exo- 
dus. The elderly, women, and children are left behind in 
the villages (although women too are now starting to 
migrate). Peasant agriculture is also disappearing as 
larger, sometimes corporate, farms are taking over. 

The rural areas are beginning to share in the greater 
affluence and new social programs emanating from the 
capital cities. Even smaller regional centers have vast 
new shopping centers, factories, and employment 
opportunities. More slowly in Greece and Portugal, 
more rapidly in Italy and Spain, an entire rural way of 
life—slower, more conservative—is fading. Meanwhile 
newly affluent city-dwellers are “rediscovering their 
roots” and buying land and homes for weekend retreats 
in the areas from which they came. 

A second major social change is the new role of 
women. An unprecedented number of women now 
work outside the home. Poorer women have found 
employment as secretaries, store clerks, or factory work- 
ers, while middle- and upper-class women are becom- 
ing a greater presence in the professions (women now 
make up nearly 50 percent of the student body at uni- 
versities). Frequently these working women are bring- 
ing home paychecks larger than their husbands’, causing 
outbreaks of machismo and quarrels over the manage- 
ment of the family’s funds. New questions are being 
raised about who will provide day care (still usually 
aunts and grandmothers). At the same time traditional 
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family relationships are being upset, and divorce is 
becoming more prevalent. The traditional patriarchal 
family is undergoing transformation. 

A third change is generational. Nowhere are the gen- 
eration gaps larger than in Southern Europe, especially 
in Portugal and Spain. The long dictatorships in those 
two countries created two generation gaps. The first was 
between those who made up the old order and a new 
generation of politicians and bureaucrats in their thir- 
ties, forties, and fifties who had long been eager to 
inherit power from the aging dinosaurs, as Franco and 
Portuguese dictator Antonio de Oliveira Salazar were 
called. This shift was largely accomplished in the 1970s 
when Portugal and Spain became democratic. 

But there is also a generation of young people ori- 
ented toward pleasure and consumerism and often unin- 
terested in political issues. They are like young people 
everywhere in their devotion to rock music, freedom 
from all constraints, and new ways of dress and conduct. 
This youth generation is often a mystery not only to the 
Franco/Salazar generation, but also to the generation 
that has assumed responsibility since the the mid-1970s. 

In all the countries of the region an ambitious 
entrepreneurial spirit has emerged, along with a new 
entrepreneurial class. This is especially evident in Italy, 
which has hundreds of thousands of new small busi- 
nesses, characterized by flexibility, imagination, and a 
willingness to work hard and take risks. Profits are often 
augmented by the fact that many of these new busi- 
nesses operate at the margins of the underground econ- 
omy. These highly competitive new companies are very 
different from the state-protected monopolies and 
oligopolies of the past. 

The unions have been energetic in all four Southern 
European countries, but only Greece has experienced a 
wave of strikes. In Italy workers are more prosperous 
than ever before, and many are joining the middle class; 
in Spain a series of pacts providing higher wages in 
return for a no-strike pledge has been signed by the 
state, employers, and unions; and in Portugal new jobs 
and rising affluence have undercut the former militancy 
of the unions. As wages and working conditions have 
improved, Communist strength in the unions has 
declined and socialist (and in Italy, Christian-Demo- 
cratic) unions have become more prevalent. 

Although there are still major class differences, the 
social gaps between rich and poor are not so apparent 
as before; the intense class conflict of a generation ago 
has abated. The middle class is now dominant in such 
institutions as political parties, the bureaucracy, unions, 
the Church, business, and the military, and it should 
provide a more solid basis for democracy and stability 
for the countries of Southern Europe. 


DEMOCRATIZATION 
In the last two decades Greece, Portugal, and Spain 
have gone through a remarkable process of democrati- 


zation. Italy made the transition to democracy earlier, 
after World War II and the fall of Mussolini. The democ- 
ratization of Southern Europe is one of the great accom- 
plishments of the late twentieth century; it is as 
important as the reunification of Germany in 1989 and 
the recent changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Southern Europes democratization has also pro- 
vided a model for the democratic openings in Latin 
America and East Asia. 

Portugals 1974 revolution ushered in a period of tur- 
moil, but the country has since stabilized. In 1987 under 
Anibal Cavaco Silva, the Social Democratic party won 
an absolute majority in the Portuguese parliament, the 
first time any party had done so since the revolution. 
The Social Democrats compete with the Socialist party 
and a declining Communist party on the left, and with 
the Social Democratic Center on the right. With the 
economy performing well, centrist government seems 
likely to continue in Portugal. 

After Franco's death in 1975, Spain went through a 
reforma, not the ruptura experienced by Portugal. 
Franco's ministers were replaced by the centrist Adolfo 
Suárez; his party, the Union of the Democratic Center, 
in turn yielded to the Socialist party of Felipe Gonzalez 
in the 1982 elections. Gonzalez, young and charismatic, 
has served as prime minister for nearly a decade. Mean- 
while the Spanish right wing, once powerful, has been 
in decline and the center has been divided. Gonzalez’s 
government, though generally “clean,” has been charged 
recently with corruption, and after ten years in power 
the Socialist party has antagonized various groups. But a 
strong center-right coalition, long envisioned in Spain 
but never organized, has not yet come into existence to 
challenge Gonzalez. 

Greece began its transition to democracy in August 
1974, when the military dictatorship surrendered power 
to a democratic government. Since then the country has 
oscillated between right and left. Conservatives ruled 
the country during the first few years of democracy, and 
the country remained generally stable. In 1981, how- 
ever, Papandreou and his Socialist party introduced a 
decade of tumultuous rule. The conservative New 
Democracy party under Mitsotakis returned to power in 
April 1990. Greece remains politically polarized, with a 
divided middle class and rampant class conflict. The 
country is still dependent on aid from the EC and sup- 
port from the United States. 

Italys political system is both a source of wonderment 
(Italians refer to it as lo spettacolo, the spectacle) and, 
strangely enough, a possible model for the rest of South- 
ern Europe. Although Italy has had 50 governments 
since World War II and thus appears unstable, it has had 
only 19 prime ministers (some of whom have held the 
position several times). In addition, the bureaucracy, the 
political elite, and the state system have remained sta- 
ble. Moreover, the Italian government has helped pro- 
vide unprecedented prosperity, repulsed a strong 


Communist challenge, and beaten back terrorism. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing sense that the sys- 
tem has become bloated and unresponsive, and needs 
to be reformed. No one knows what form such institu- 
tional fixes will take—whether attempts to strengthen 
the presidency, or perhaps to defuse intense party fac- 
tionalism and interest group pressures. Some argue that 
since the country is doing well economically, the system 
should not be tampered with. 

In 1985 all the countries of Southern Europe were 
governed by socialists, and it appeared that socialism 
would be the wave of the future in the region. But since 
the mid-1980s Portugal and Greece have elected more 
centrist governments, Italy has backed away from the 
“historic compromise” with the Italian Communist 
party, and it seems just a matter of time before a center- 
right movement in Spain displaces González and the 
Spanish Socialist party. The move to the center has 
helped ensure economic prosperity as well as a more sta- 
ble politics, and has’ probably strengthened democracy 
in the region. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN FOREIGN POLICY 

The prosperity, stability, and democratic legitimacy 
that Southern Europe enjoys have enabled the countries 
in the region to pursue a more iridependent foreign pol- 
icy role than was possible in earlier decades. The cold 
wars end and the greatly diminished Communist threat 
have also freed the countries in the region to assert 
themselves ’in new directions. 

Southern Europe is questioning its relationship with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The 
region has always considered itself far removed from any 
potential Central European conflict, and with the disso- 
lution of the Warsaw Pact this year it feels even less anx- 
iety about potential threats. In July 1990, Greece signed 
an eight-year pact allowing the United States continued 
use of military bases in the country in return for $1 bil- 
lion in military assistance; Spain, Portugal, and Italy will 
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also renew their base agreements with the United States. 
Nevertheless, in each of the four countries there is a 
great deal of public and official ambivalence about the 
bases, and a strong sense that they are no longer neces- 
sary. More troop reductions in the units stationed at 
these bases and tighter restrictions on the storage of 
nuclear and chemical weapons are likely. 

Closer relations among the Southern European coun- 
tries is a second trend. The regions prime ministers meet 
regularly, exchanges between ministries and specialized 
government agencies are commonplace, cultural 
exchanges have been greatly expanded, and joint busi- 
ness ventures have increased. In the EC the countries of 
the area have begun to see themselves as a special sub- 
regional caucus. Southern Europe has not become a 
“bloc” in any formal sense, but there is widespread 
recognition of a common “Mediterranean” cultural her- 
itage and of linked if not common issues and problems, 
such as the Mediterranean Sea itself, with its pollution 
and overlapping fishing rights. 

Finally, there are new, often connected, out-of-area 
issues. Partly because of emigration, oil needs, and 
increased commerce and tourism, all the Southern Euro- 
pean countries have recently forged closer ties with the 
countries of North Africa. Moreover, since the Southern 
European countries are large oil importers, they have an 
interest in seeing conflicts in the Middle East resolved _ 
(including the question of a homeland for the Palestini- 
ans), and tend to tilt Sa the Arab states rather than 
Israel. 

All these trends point toward greater independence 
from the United States, greater regionalism, and more 
assertiveness in foreign policy. With its concentration on 
the changes:in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, the 
United States has largely neglected Southern Europe. But 
in the years to come, the United States and the rest of 
Europe will need to respond creatively to the enormous 
cultural, social, economic, and political changes in the 
southern swathe of Europe. _ , a 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER 


INTERNATIONAL 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) 
Sept. 10—In Moscow, the 35 member countries of the 
CSCE vote unanimously to admit Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

Sept. 3—Dutch Foreign Minister Hans van den Broek, who 
currently holds the EC’s rotating presidency, announces 
that the EC will sponsor 2 months of arbitration to 
resolve the conflict in Yugoslavia, beginning September 
7 in The Hague. ` 

Sept. 4—In Brussels, the EC approves $11.8 million in 
technical assistance for market reform in the Soviet 
Union; this is the 1st installment of $1.06 billion in aid 
that was allocated in December 1990 but suspended’ 
after the Soviet crackdown in the Baltic states. 


International Atomic Energy Agéncy (IAEA) 

Sept. 24—In a parking lot in Baghdad, Iraqi soldiers detain 
44 weapons inspectors removing copies of personnel 
and procurement files from the Iraqi Atomic Energy 
Commission's record center; yesterday soldiers detained 
the inspectors for 12 hours and confiscated other 
documents from them; David Kay, the team’s chief, tells 
reporters by satellite telephone that the files document 
Iraqs secret nuclear program. 

The UN Security Council announces that Iraq, 
reversing an earlier stand, has agreed to allow UN 
helicopters carrying UN weapons inspectors to fly 
without interference inside the country as stipulated 
under the terms of the Persian Gulf war cease-fire. 

Sept. 28—In Baghdad, the detained inspectors are 
permitted to leave with the documents they seized on 
September 24 after they agree to prepare jointly with 
Iraqi authorities an inventory of the papers. 

Sept. 30—At a news conference after the inspection team’s 
arrival in Bahrain, Kay says the team found Iraqi designs 
for a nuclear detonator and removed 25,000 pages of 
documents. 


International Terrorism 

Sept. 24—In Beirut, the pro-Iranian Revolutionary Justice 
Organization releases British hostage Jack Mann, who 
was kidnapped in 1989. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 

Sept. 27—In Algiers, the Palestine National Council, the 
PLOS highest legislative body, authorizes the leadership 
under chairman Yasir Arafat to decide on Palestinian 
participation in a US- and Soviet-sponsored Middle East 


peace conference scheduled for next month; the council ' 
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says its conditions on Palestinian participation in the 
peace conference include a freeze on Israeli settlements 
in the occupied territories. 

Sept. 28—The council accepts the resignation of Abu Abbas 
from its executive council: at a news conference Arafat 
says the US, which had accused Abbas of directing 
terrorist activities, should now reopen direct talks with 
the PLO that were broken off last year. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, IAEA; Afghanistan; Cambodia; El Salvador; US, 
Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 17—The General Assembly votes to admit North 
Korea, South Korea, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the 
Marshall Islands, and Micronesia to the UN, raising 
membership in the organization to 166. 

Sept. 19—Slightly revising resolutions passed on August 
15, the Security Council approves, 13 to 1 with 1 
abstention, a resolution authorizing Iraq to sell $1.6- 
billion worth of oil over the next 6 months, with 
proceeds to go into a UN escrow account; one-third of 
the money will be designated for war-compensation 
payments; the UN must approve Iraq’ spending of the 
remainder for food, medicine, and other emergency 
humanitarian supplies. 

Sept. 23—In his annual address to the General Assembly, 
US President George Bush calls on the UN to repeal 
Resolution 3379, passed in 1975, which equates 
Zionism with racism; Bush says the UN “cannot seek 
peace [in the Middle East] and at the same time 
challenge Israel's right to exist.” 


ABU DHABI 

Sept. 9—The government detains former executives of the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) in 
its investigation of the bank's fraudulent activities; the 
government and the ruler of Abu Dhabi, Sheik Zayed 
bin Sultan al-Nahayan, own 77.4% of BCCI. 


AFGHANISTAN 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 30—President Najibullah calls for multiparty local 
and provincial elections in both government- and 
mujahideen-controlled areas; he calls on the UN to 
monitor the elections. National elections are scheduled 
for 1992. 


ALBANIA 
Sept. 7—Albania and the Vatican establish diplomatic 
relations. 


ANGOLA 


Sept. 29—Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the National Union 
for the Total Liberation of Angola (UNITA), returns to 
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Angola to campaign for the leadership of the country; 
multiparty elections are expected to be held next year. 
Savimbi led UNITA in a 16-year guerrilla war against the 
government. 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 2—Colonel Mohammed Ali Seineldin and 14 other 
army officers who staged an insurrection on December 
3, 1990, are convicted of mutiny by a federal appeals 
court; Seineldin is sentenced to life in prison and the 
others to prison terms of between 2 and 20 years. 

Sept. 5—In Buenos Aires, the foreign ministers of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile sign a declaration banning 
the development, manufacture, and use of chemical 
weapons. 


BELGIUM 
(See Zaire) 


BRAZIL 
(See Argentina) 


BULGARIA 


(See Yugoslavia) 


CAMBODIA 

Sept. 20—The Vietnamese-supported government and the 
3 factions opposing it agree on a plan for UN-supervised 
elections for representatives to a national assembly; 
under the plan, each faction would receive proportional 
representation according to its share of the popular vote. 


CANADA 

Sept. 9—Federal employees strike to protest the ` 
government’ plan to freeze wages this year and limit 
raises for the next 2 years. , 

Sept. 16—Prime Minister Brian Mulroney introduces 
legislation to end the strike. 

Sept. 17—The National Defense Department says it will 
close Canada’s 2 bases in Germany and reduce the 
number of its troops in Europe by more than 80%, from 
6,600 to 1,100, by 1995. 

Sept. 24—Mulroney proposes revisions to the constitution 
that grant Quebec legal recognition as a “distinct 
society,” establish an elected senate, and allow self-rule 
within 10 years for the Indian and Eskimo populations; 
adoption of the revised constitution requires the 
approval of Parliament and the endorsement of 7 of 
Canada’s 10 provinces. 


CHILE 
(See Argentina) 


CHINA 

Sept. 3—In Beijing, British Prime Minister John Major signs 
an agreement with Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng on 
the construction of a new airport in Hong Kong; Major 
is the Western leader to visit China since the Tiananmen 
massacre in 1989. 


CuBA 
(See USSR) 


EL SALVADOR 

Sept. 25——In negotiations in New York under UN auspices, 
Salvadoran President Alfredo Cristiani and 5 
commanders of the guerrilla Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) agree to a pact that covers a 
range of economic and security issues relating to the 
reintegration of the FMLN guerrillas into civilian society. 
Negotiations to conclude a cease-fire are scheduled to 
resume October 12. 

Sept. 28—A court in San Salvador finds Colonel Guillermo 
Alfredo Benavides Moreno guilty of murder and 
terrorism in connection with the killing of 6 Jesuit ` 
priests and 2 Salvadoran civilians at a university 
residence in 1989; he is the 1st Salvadoran military 
officer to be found guilty of murdering civilians. 
Lieutenant Yusshy René Mendoza Vallecinos is also 
found guilty of killing one of the Salvadoran civilians. 


ESTONIA 
(See Intl, CSCE, UN; USSR; US, Foreign Policy) 


FRANCE 
(See Zaire) 


GERMANY 

(See also Canada) 

Sept. 6—Lothar de Maizière, the last prime minister of East 
Germany, resigns as deputy chairman of the Christian * 
Democratic Union and says he is retiring from politics; 
he denies allegations that he collaborated with the Stasi, 
the East German secret police, while prime minister. 


Ham. 

Sept. 30—Rebel soldiers arrest President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide; at least 26 people are killed and 200 injured in 
the coup: The soldiers reportedly mutinied yesterday 
because-of changes Aristide has introduced into the 
military to democratize it. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, IAEA, UN; US, Fc oreign Policy) 

Sept. 3—The ruling Revolutionary Command Council 
issues a law permitting opposition political parties; the 
new parties may not operate in the armed forces and are 
not to be based on race, sectarianism, or regionalism. 

Sept. 14—President Saddam Hussein dismisses the prime 
minister, Saadun Hamadi, after 6 months in office; 
Hamadi had pledged to work for political pluralism in 
Iraq. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, UN; US, Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 11—In southern Lebanon, Israel releases 51 Arab 
prisoners and the remains of 9 guerrillas after it receives 
information that an Israeli soldier long missing in 
Lebanon is dead. 


JORDAN 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


KOREA, NORTH 
(Sée Intl, UN) 


KOREA, SOUTH 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Sept. 10—The Democratic party, led by Lee Ki Taek, and 
the New Democratic party, led by Kim Dae Jung, 
announce that the 2 opposition parties will merge; the 
new party, called the Democratic party, will hold 80 of 
the 298 parliamentary seats. 


Kuwait 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


LATVIA 
(See Intl, CSCE, UN; USSR; US, Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 
(See Israel) 


LIBERIA 

Sept..17—In Yamoussoukro, Ivory Coast, Charles Taylor 
agrees to disarm his militia under the supervision of a 
West African peacekeeping force; Taylor initiated a civil 
war in Liberia in December 1989 that resulted in the 
assassination of President Samuel Doe. 


LITHUANIA 
(See Intl, CSCE, UN; USSR; US, Foreign Policy) 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 
(See Intl, UN) 


MICRONESIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


PHILIPPINES 


Sept. 15—President Corazon Aquino says she will sponsor 
a national referendum on extending the US lease on’ 
Subic Bay Naval Station if the Philippine Senate rejects 
ratification of the new 10-year lease: The current lease 
expires tomorrow, but Aquino’s offer to hold a 
referendum effectively extends the deadline. 

Sept. 16—The Senate rejects, 12 to 11, ratification of the - 
new lease on Subic Bay. 


POLAND 

Sept. 14—The parliament rejects, 196 to 99 with 32 
abstentions, the government’ request for authority to 
issue economic decrees. 


ROMANIA 


Sept. 25—In Bucharest, thousands of coal miners from 
western Romania storm government buildings, 
demanding higher wages, lower prices, and the 
governments resignation; Bucharest residents join in the 
protest; 3 people are killed and 25 injured in riots and 
clashes with police. A leader of the miners says they will 
not leave the capital until the government resigns. 

Sept. 26—Prime Minister Petre Roman resigns; 
demonstrations continue, with protesters demanding 
that President Ion Iliescu also step down. 

Sept. 28—Security forces disperse the demonstrators in 
Bucharest with tear gas; Iliescu and opposition leaders 
meet to discuss the formation of a.new government. 
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SAUD! ARABIA 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 4—Opening a special meeting of the ruling National 
party, President F W. de Klerk proposes a new 
constitution that would establish universal suffrage and 
a new 2-chamber parliament (one house with seats 
allocated to political parties based on nationwide voting, 
the other popularly elected by voters in the 9 
administrative regions that will be created from the 
present 4 provinces); the proposal includes the 
replacement of the post of president with an executive 
council of between 3 and 5 members. 

Sept. 8—Gunmen fire on about 300 supporters of the 
Inkatha Freedom party en route to a rally in Thokoza, 
near Johannesburg; about 23 people are killed. In a 
separate incident, 13 people are killed by a grenade 
thrown into a crowd of Inkatha supporters in Soweto. 

Sept. 10—In Soweto, gunmen kill 6 black rail commuters 
and injure 6. 

Sept. 11—Black factional violence claims 12 more lives in 
Thokoza as gunmen again attack black rail commuters, 
and other assailants throw a grenade into a bus. 

Sept. 14—In Johannesburg, the government, the African 
National Congress (ANC), and Inkatha sign a : 
comprehensive pact to help end black factional violence. 
The pact calls for all 3 groups to stop using force and 
inflammatory language against opponents, and for their 
security forces and political parties to follow a code of 
conduct that includes a voluntary ban on weapons at 
meetings. Twenty other anti-apartheid groups also sign 
the agreement. 

In black townships in and around Johannesburg, 15 
people are killed in factional fighting. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 15—Results from yesterday's national elections show 
that the 5 non-socialist parties won 53% of the vote; the 
Social Democratic party received 38%, its worst electoral 
defeat in more than 60 years. - 


' Sept. 16—Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson resigns, but says 


he will stay on as a caretaker until a new government is 
' formed. 
Sept. 17—Carl Bildt, the leader of the Moderate party, is 
asked by the speaker of parliament, Thage Peterson, to 
form a government. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, EC; US, Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 1—British Prime Minister John Major visits Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev in Moscow; he is the Ist 

“Western leader to meet with Gorbachev since last 
months coup attempt; Gorbachev asks for Western 
economic help. Major later meets with Russian republic 
president Boris Yeltsin. 

Sept. 2—At the opening of the new session of the Congress 
of People’s Deputies, Gorbachev and the leaders of 10 
republics call for the creation of 3 interim councils: a 
State Council that would replace the Cabinet, consisting 
of Gorbachev and the 10 republic leaders; an 
interrepublic Economic Council made up of republic 
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representatives; and a Legislative Council consisting of 
20 legislators from each republic that would replace the 
Supreme Soviet. The plan, which must be approved by 
the Congress, would effectively dissolve that body. 

Sept. 4—-The Lithuanian government begins issuing 
“exoneration certificates” to Lithuanians convicted by 
Soviet courts of being Nazi collaborators during World 
War II; more than 1,000 certificates have been issued. 

Sept. 5—Congress votes, 1,606 to 116 with 83 abstentions 
and 37 members not voting, to approve a compromise 
plan to restructure the Soviet government. The interim 
structure, which the Congress declares a transitional 
authority, will consist of an executive State Council, an 
interrepublic Economic Committee, and a bicameral 
Supreme Soviet. The new legislature will convene in 
early October. 

In Tbilisi, Georgia, thousands of protesters march for 
a 4th day to demand new elections for the republic legis- 
lature and the resignation of republic president Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia. 

Sept. 6—At its 1st meeting, the State Council recognizes 
the independence of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, 
which were annexed by the Soviet Union in 1940. The 
council calls for negotiations with Baltic leaders to 
reorganize the economic, political, and military ties 
between the Soviet Union and the new Baltic states. 

The Russian republic parliament formally approves 
changing Leningrad’s name to St. Petersburg; the change 
was approved by referendum in Leningrad earlier this 
year. 

Sept. 8—Soviet troops begin to withdraw from Lithuania. 

Sept. 11—After meeting with US Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d in Moscow, Gorbachev announces that the 
Soviet Union will discuss with Cuban President Fidel 
Castro the withdrawal of the 11,000 Soviet military 
personnel in Cuba; Gorbachev says future Soviet 
economic relations with Cuba will be based only on free 
trade. Cuba was not consulted before the announcement 
was made. 

Sept. 16—In Tbilisi, several thousand people rally to 
demand the Georgian president’ resignation. After the 
rally the republic government arrests Georgi Chanturia, 
the leader of the non-parliamentary opposition. 

Sept. 17—Nikolai Trubin, the Soviet prosecutor general, 
drops the 1974 treason charges against Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn; the Nobel Prize-winning author has said 
he would return to the Soviet Union if the charges were 
dismissed. 

Sept. 22—Armenia and Azerbaijan agree to attend a peace 
conference mediated by Yeltsin and Kazakhstan 
president Nursultan Nazarbayev that begins tomorrow. 

The results of a referendum held yesterday in 
Armenia show that 94% of the voters support 
independence for the republic. 

Opponents of Gamsakhurdia seize a government 
broadcasting station in Tbilisi. Members of the republic 
national guard join protesters at the broadcasting station 
to prevent government troops from attacking the 
civilians. 

Sept. 23—In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, Communists in the 
republic parliament force republic president Kadreddin 
Aslonov to resign because he suspended party activities 


and seized party property after the August coup; they 
declare a state of emergency. Rakhman Nabiyev, a retired 
party leader, is named president. Outside the parliament 
building, several thousand people protest the attempt to 
reinstate Communist rule. 

Meeting in Zheleznovodsk, Russia, the leaders of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan agree to an immediate cease-fire 
and sign a formal agreement to resolve the dispute over 
Nagorno-Karabakh (an Armenian enclave in Azerbaijan) 
through negotiation; the agreement commits both 
republics to disarm all ethnic militia and armed civilians 
by January 1, 1992, and reverses several central 
government executive and military decrees enacted 
since 1988. Armenia renounces its effort to annex the 
enclave, and Azerbaijan agrees to respect Armenians’ 
right to home rule in Karabakh. 

Sept. 24—Gamsakhurdia declares a state of emergency in 
Georgia and asks his supporters to mobilize against 
those trying to oust him; armed opponents continue to 
occupy the broadcasting station. 

In Dushanbe, thousands of protesters rally in 
defiance of the state of emergency declared yesterday; 
they demand new elections and reinstatement of the ban 
on Communist party activities. 

Sept. 25—In clashes between rival military units in Tbilisi, 
4 people are killed and 5 are injured. 

Sept. 28—At an emergency congress in Moscow, the Kom- 
somol (Communist Youth League) votes to disband. 

Sept. 29—In a televised interview from Moscow, Grigory 
Yavlinsky, a key economic policymaker, says the Soviet 
Unions gold reserves amount to 240 metric tons, about 
$3-billion worth; Western officials had estimated that 
the Soviet Union had reserves worth as much as $25 
billion. 

Sept. 30—Gorbachev names Yevgeny Primakov to head a 
new intelligence agency that will take over the KGB's 
foreign operations; Primakov was the Soviet envoy to 
Iraq during the Persian Gulf crisis. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
Great Britain 
(See Intl, International Terrorism; China; USSR) 


Hong Kong 

(See also China) 

Sept. 15—The colony’s Ist direct legislative elections are 
held for 18 of the 60 seats in the Legislative Council; the 
other 42 seats are filled through appointments. 

Sept. 16—Results of yesterday's election show that liberal 
pro-democracy candidates won 16 of the 18 contested 
seats. Less than 50% of those eligible voted. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Sept. 11—Responding to continuing revelations about the 
securities house Salomon Brothers Inc., which 
attempted in May to corner the market in 2-year 
Treasury notes by submitting unauthorized bids under 
others’ names, the Treasury Department issues stricter 
regulations for the securities industry, including one 
requiring written confirmation of bids. 

Sept. 30—The Justice Department, Alaska Governor Walter 


Hickel, and the Exxon Corporation announce a new 
$1.1-billion agreement to settle government court cases 
arising from the 1989 Exxon Valdez oil spill in Alaska’s 
Prince William Sound; the agreement will not go before 
the state legislature, which in May voted against 
accepting the 1st agreement. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
September Reports 


. Change from 
previous period Total 


Gross National Product -0.5% $4.1 trillion 
2d quarter, 2d revision 


Merchandise Trade Deficit ~ 5.8% $3.08 billion 
June, revised . 

lowest since June 1983 ; 

July ` + 52.6% $5.8 billion 


Consumer Price Index +0.2% 136.6 points 
August 


Unemployment . unchanged ` 68% 
August {8.5 million) 


leading Economic Indicators unchanged 145.4 points 
August : 





- Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, PLO, UN: Philippines; USSR) 

Sept. 2—In Kennebunkport, Maine, President George Bush 
announces US recognition of Estonia, Latvia, and . 
Lithuania as independent countries. 

Sept. 6—In Washington, D.C., Zalman Shoval, the Israeli 
ambassador to the US, delivers to Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d a request for $10 billion in loan 
guarantees for the resettlement of Soviet Jews; hours 
earlier, Bush had said he was asking Congress to delay 
action on such a request for 120 days, until after the 
beginning of the Middle East peace conference planned 
for October. 

Sept. 7—The State Department announces that the US will 
provide $22 million in emergency aid for the countries 
of the Horn of Africa; it says there are 15 million , 
drought victims and 2 million refugees in the region. 

Sept. 12—Virgilio Paz Romero, a Cuban exile who recently 
pleaded guilty to the 1976 assassination of former 
Chilean Ambassador Orlando Letelier in Washington, 
D.C., is sentenced in US district court there to 12 years 
.in prison. f 

Sept. 13—In Moscow, Secretary Baker and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Boris Pankin announce that by years end the 
US and the Soviet Union will discontinue arms 
deliveries to the opposing groups they have backed in 
the conflict in Afghanistan. 3 

Sept. 14—Baker visits Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; he 
tells leaders in the 3 countires that the US will send $14 
million in aid this fiscal year, to be divided among the 3. 

Sept. 16—The trial of extradited former Panamanian 
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President Manuel Noriega on drug racketeering and 
related charges begins in US district court in Miami. 
Sept. 17—After 2 days of talks in Jerusalem with Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, Baker tells reporters that the 
US will not approve the $10 billion in loan guarantees 
for resettlement of Soviet Jews unless Israel pledges to 
stop building settlements in the occupied territories. 

Sept. 18—At the Grand Canyon, President Bush says he has 
authorized US warplanes to escort UN helicopters 
carrying UN weapons experts investigating Iraqi military 
sites under the terms of the Persian Gulf war cease-fire. 

Sept. 19—In Washington, D.C., Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney and his Kuwaiti counterpart, Ali al-Sabah al- 
Salim al-Sabah, sign a 10-year security accord that 
allows the US to stockpile equipment and use ports in 
Kuwait, and to take part in joint exercises. 

Sept. 24—Bush orders the deployment of 96 surface-to-air 
Patriot missiles and 50 combat aircraft in Saudi Arabia to 
support escort operations for UN weapons inspectors in 
Iraq. 

Sept. 27—In a televised address, Bush announces major 
unilateral changes in the US defense posture and calls 
on the Soviet Union to make comparable changes. Bush 
says he has ordered the withdrawal of all short-range 
nuclear missiles and artillery shells from US bases in 
Europe and Asia and from ships and submarines; many 
of the 2,650 weapons will be destroyed, and some will 
be stored at secure US sites; the US strategic bomber 
fleet will be taken off 24-hour alert, and once the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), signed by 
Bush and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in August, 
is ratified, the US will accelerate the treaty’s 7-year 
timetable for weapons elimination. Bush also calls for 
talks with the Soviet Union on the elimination of land- 
based intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) with 
multiple warheads. 

The New York Times reports that last week Bush 
certified that Jordan has helped promote peace in the 
Middle East; this clears the way for the release of $21 
million in military aid to Jordan that was suspended by 
Congress in April in response to Jordan’s support of Iraq 
in the Persian Gulf war. 


Legislation 

Sept. 12—Voting 78 to 22, the Senate approves a $204- 
billion appropriations bill for social services that 
includes provisions overturning a ban on abortion 
counseling in federally funded clinics and permitting 
Medicaid payments for abortions for rape and incest 
victims. 

Sept. 24—The Senate approves, 69 to 30, a $6.1-billion 
extension of unemployment benefits in states with high 
unemployment. On September 17, by a vote of 283 to 
125, the House approved a similar $6.3-billion bill, but 
with an added waiver of the declaration of a budget 
emergency necessary to release the funds for it. 

Sept. 25—The House adopts by voice vote stopgap budget 
legislation that would allow government agencies to 
operate at 1991 spending levels through October 17; the 
1992 fiscal year begins October 1. 

Sept. 27—The Senate Judiciary Committee splits 7 to 7 on 
the nomination of Judge Clarence Thomas to the 
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Supreme Court and sends the nomination unendorsed 
to the full Senate for a vote. 


Political Scandal i 

Sept. 12—Clair George, the former director of operations 
for the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), pleads 
innocent in US district court in Washington, D.C., to 10 
felony counts stemming from an alleged cover-up of the 
Tran-contra affair. 

Sept. 16—US district court Judge Gerhard Gesell drops the 
2 remaining felony charges against former National 
Security Council aide Oliver North after independent 
federal prosecutor Lawrence Walsh says he will no 
longer pursue the case. 


Politics 

Sept. 3—Former California Governor Edmund G. Brown 
announces in a letter to supporters that he is a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for next year's 
presidential election. 

Sept. 13—Virginia Governor L. Douglas Wilder, a 
Democrat, announces that he is a candidate for . 
president. Wilder is the 1st African-American to have 
been elected a state governor. 

Sept. 15—Senator Tom Harkin (D-lowa) enters the race for 
the 1992 presidential nomination. 

Sept. 30—Senator Bob Kerrey (D-Neb.) announces his 
candidacy for the presidency. 


VATICAN 
(See Albania) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Sept. 1—European Community (EC) officials arrive in 
Belgrade to begin organizing teams of foreign observers 
to oversee a cease-fire plan in Serbia and Croatia. 

Sept. 2—Shortly after a cease-fire agreement is signed, 
fighting breaks out in eastern Croatia between Croatians 
and Serbian rebels. t 

Sept. 6—The 8-member collective federal presidenc 
convenes in Belgrade and votes to send a delegation to 
an EC peace conference on Yugoslavia in The Hague. 

Sept. 8—Results of a referendum held in Macedonia 
yesterday show that about 75% of the voters favor 
independence; Albanians in the republic boycotted the 
referendum. Bulgaria has offered to recognize an 
independent Macedonian state. 

Sept. 11—Fighting is reported in and around Kostajuica, on 
Croatia’s border with Bosnia. Croatian forces reportedly 
fire on a helicopter carrying Henry Wijnaendts, a Dutch 
peacekeeping envoy, forcing the craft to land. 

Sept. 12—Serbian rebels seize a bridge near Zagreb, cutting 
off the Croatian capital's access to Zadar on the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Sept. 13—Serbian rebels occupy federal army barracks 
along the Dalmatian coast. Zagreb radio says the federal 
army has transported Serbians from Montenegro to help 
secure the region. 

Federal Prime Minister Ante Markovic says the 
ministers of finance and of development—both 


Croatians—resigned yesterday after the Croatian 
government asked all Croatian officials to return to the 
republic. Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia have refused to 
send delegates to a meeting called for tomorrow to select 
another Cabinet. : 

Sept. 14—The Croatian government orders that food, 
water, and electricity no longer be supplied to federal 
army barracks in Croatia. 

Sept. 15—Federal army forces stage air and ground attacks 
in Croatia in response to the blockade of their garrisons 
by republic troops. 

Sept. 18—Hours after federal military leaders sign an EC- 
negotiated cease-fire, federal army and air force troops 
attack Zagreb, marking the 1st fighting in the city. The ` 
cease-fire calls for federal army units to return to their 
barracks, for all paramilitary units to disarm, and for the 
blockade of federal army garrisons to end. 

Sept. 21—Federal army troops shell Croatian garrisons and 
the air force attacks Croatian positions along the: 
Adriatic coastline; Croation leaders twice appeal to the 
federal government for a truce but receive no response. 

Sept. 22—Croatia and federal army forces agree to a cease- 
fire. Croatia’s president, Franjo Tudjman, orders the 
restoration of supplies of medicine, food, water, and 
electricity to federal army barracks in Croatia. ` 

Sept. 30—The federal army begins a new offensive in 
Croatia to gain control of Vukovar, a strategically located 
city on the Danube River border with Serbia. 


ZAIRE 


Sept. 3—Parliament convenes to discuss possible responses 
to an outbreak of anti-government rioting yesterday in 
Kinshasa; at least 3 people were killed when thousands 
of protesters calling for democracy clashed with police. 

Sept. 23—Zairian paratroopers mutiny at their base near 
Kinshasa after being denied their salaries; soldiers from 
other units attack the international airport; civilians join 
soldiers in looting shopping centers in Kinshasa. Rioting 
is also reported in Kolwezi and Lubumbashi. 

Sept. 24Widespread looting continues in Kinshasa and 
other cities. France and Belgium send troops to protect 
foreign nationals, saying they will not interfere in Zaire’s 
internal affairs and prop up President Mobutu Sese 
Seko’ regime. 

Sept. 28—Mobutu and opposition leaders agree to form a 
coalition government; the president also agrees to 
reconvene a conference on democratic reforms that 
broke up earlier this month. 

Sept. 29—Mobutu agrees to allow Etienne Tshisekedi, a 
former interior minister who broke with Mobutu in 
1980, to form an 11-member coalition government that 
will include some Mobutu loyalists; Mobutu will remain 
head of state, but have diminished authority, and 
Tshisekedi will serve as prime minister. 


ZANBIA - 

Sept. 4—President Kenneth Kaunda ends a 27-year state of 
emergency and announces that Zambia's Ist multiparty 
parliamentary and presidential elections will take place 
October 31 and November 1; he also dissolves the 
parliament. ; E 
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Having signed a free-trade pact with one another in 1989, the United States and Canada 
are each engaged in negotiating similar agreements with Mexico. The completion of these 
talks will create an unprecedented North American free-trade zone, with political and 


economic risks for all parties. But, as Charles Doran notes, “All three governments 


believe. . .that the net benefits of an enlarged free-trade area. . .offset the political risks.” 


he countries of North America are engaged in a 
bold effort to create a single free-trade zone. 
While Canada and the United States completed a 
ree-trade agreement in 1989, both nations must now 
ork toward forging a pact that will admit another 
country with wage rates one-seventh theirs, and a pop- 
ulation size equivalent to one-third of theirs, into a trade 
area on equal political and economic footing. No other 
advanced industrial nations have yet contemplated such 
lan action. 
` Itis not altruism, however, that motivates the United 
States and Canada to form a free-trade zone with Mex- 
ico, but mutual self-interest. All three governments want 
an economic pact that will allow them to prepare for the 
twenty-first century. To achieve it, they must be ready to 
take political and economic risks. 

These risks vary for each country. Canada is embark- 
ing on yet another international trade venture, having 
barely digested the first with the United States while fac- 
ing the potential decentralization of its own polity. Mex- 
ico must lay to rest generations of distrust of its North 
American neighbors and the remnants of an autarkic 
economic policy. The United States must consider the 
implications of the possible movement southward by 

some American manufacturers. All three governments 
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believe, however, that the net benefits of an enlarged 
free-trade area—enhanced income, increased produc- 
tivity, more and higher quality jobs, and the ability to 
compete more effectively on world markets—offset the 
political risks. 

North American industry has told the continent's 
governments that it must expand the marketplace, 
improve productivity, save more, and hold down wage 
and salary increases to internationally competitive lev- 
els, or else it will move outside North America to Asia 
or Europe, where there is a higher probability of insti- 
tutional survival. The creation of the North American 
Free-Trade Area is a wager to keep industry in North 
America and to keep the continent competitive. 


HOLDING CANADA TOGETHER 

The moves toward economic unity are overshadowed 
by potential disunity in Canada. On at least four occa- 
sions since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
nationalists in Quebec have sought to assert the 
province's autonomy. The most recent expression came 
on the heels of the “Quiet Revolution” that swept the 
province in the 1960s, transforming it from a rural, cler- 
ical, conservative society to a modern, urban, secular, 
and liberal one. Separatist sentiments have been brought 
to the surface again by the successful conclusion of the 
United States—Canada free-trade agreement, and the col- 
lapse of the Meech Lake talks on federal-provincial rela- 
tions in 1990. 

The free-trade agreement provided assurance that if 
Quebec broke away, its own access to the United States 
market, including the sale of electricity to the north- 
eastern United States, would not be jeopardized. Jacques 
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Parizeau, leader of the Parti Québécois (PQ), made this 
clear in a speech at Johns Hopkins University in April 
1990. He told his audience that the free-trade agreement 
ought to apply to all of Canada even if (or “when,” as 
Parizeau put it) Quebec were to separate; an 
autonomous Quebec would abide by all treaties signed 
between Canada and the United States, including those 
concerning the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command (NORAD). Dealing with each of thousands 
of treaties, including transportation and postal treaties, 
he noted, would amount to pointless drudgery. Both the 
substantive and the oblique messages came through. 

The 1987 Meech Lake Accord was designed to give 
Quebec the terms a majority of Québécois believed they 
needed to participate in federation. The accord included 
a new formula for amending the constitution and the 
addition of a Charter of Rights and Freedoms. Most 
significantly, Quebec was to be acknowledged as a “dis- 
tinct society” of some 6 million francophones. The 
Meech Lake agreement recognized that francophone 
Canadians were one of Canada’s two “founding peo- 
ples.” 

Prevailing interpretation suggests that the Meech 
Lake consensus broke down over niceties of constitu- 
tional law. But the hardening of opinion in English 
Canada against the provisions introduced at Meech Lake 
reveals another set of concerns. 

Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and Manitoba, the 
three provinces that ultimately had the most serious 
problems with the accord, are also among Canada’s 
poorest. For them, Quebec represented a new threat to 
economic equality in Canada. Quebec was not opposed 
because of the province's restrictive language legisla- 
tion—as is often supposed inside Quebec—but because 
it was now rich, and was perceived as still receiving pref- 
erential treatment over more needy areas, and demand- 
ing even more. 


FOUR PATHS TO RESOLUTION 

At least four paths exist to end the dispute between 
Quebec and Ottawa: change at the margin; total 
sovereignty for Quebec; sovereignty plus economic asso- 
ciation with Canada and/or the United States; and looser 
confederation. While the outlines of the options are not 
precise, the essence of each is unambiguous. 

Change at the margin reflects the reality that English 
Canada cannot yield much more to Quebec. The con- 
stitutional amendment formula could receive several 
nudges, the Charter of Rights and Freedoms could 
accommodate some of the claims of women’s groups and 
native peoples, the “distinct society” clause could 
become the “two founding peoples” clause or something 
similar, but the integrity of Meech Lake would be 
respected and reaffirmed. Such juggling requires good- 
will, nerve, energy, and most of all imagination. All these 
are in too short supply today in Ottawa and Quebec City. 


Leading US Trade Partners 





(in billions of US dollars) 






Trade Exports 


Turnover 


Canada $175.3 $83.9 $91.4 
Japan 138.3 48.6 89.7 
Mexico 58.6 28.4 30.2 
West Germany 47.0 18.8 28.2 
43.8 23.5 20.3 | 
34.2 11.5 22.7 
32.9 14.4 18.5 
26.8 13.7 13.1 


Imports 





























Britain 











Taiwan 

















South Korea 












France 








Data are for 1990. 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, US Department of Commerce. 





Total sovereignty has three attributes. First, it means 
an independent foreign policy. Second, it implies an 
autonomous national defense. Third, it requires an 
indigenous currency and central bank. If all else fails, 
and Quebec senses that it has been repulsed once again, 
total sovereignty looms. But few in English Canada see 
total sovereignty for Quebec as the most likely outcome. 
And few in Quebec count total sovereignty as their first 
objective; it is the outcome to settle for when all else 
fails. 

An independent foreign policy would give Quebec 
wide latitude to pursue its interests, but it would find an 
autonomous defense policy burdensome. A separate cur- 
rency holds no thrill. Nor does a central bank in a small 
country imply economic security—security that most 
residents of Quebec consider a fundamental goal. Total 
sovereignty is everyone's choice solely by default. 

Sovereignty with association, however, currently has 
the support of an estimated two-thirds of the Quebec 
electorate. It was the old slogan of the Parti Québécois. 
Once defeated in referendum in 1980, its new life today 
is a surprising turnabout. In 1980 the people of Quebec 
were worried about survival. Eleven years later they are 
for the most part convinced that cultural and economic 
survival are assured. They are comforted by the rise of a 
new French entrepreneurial class, by the robustness and 
diversity of Quebec’s economy, and by the access they 
think is guaranteed to the English-Canadian and Amer- 
ican economies. The Québécois thus believe that they 
already have association. All that is still required is 
sovereignty, or partial sovereignty, without an indepen- 
dent currency, central bank, or defense policy. 

Looser confederation is the glint in the eye of every 
academic theorist of federalism. And every theorist has 


his or her own favorite variant of confederation. But they 

all share a dilemma. As John Meisal of Queen’s Univer- 

sity put it years ago, in a united community, decentral- 

ization of political authority is possible; in a fragmented 
- community, centralization of authority is essential. 

The sticking point in all proposals for a genuine loos- 
ening of confederation is that Quebec is only one-fourth 
the size of the rest of Canada, so it cannot be treated on 
proportionate electoral footing. But to treat the province 
as a special though unequal case is to invite each of the 
other large provinces to demand the same preference. If 
each province demands greater autonomy, the authority 
of the federal government is diluted. Ottawa will quickly 
find that it governs in name only. The provinces will 
soon find that they have fewer commonalities than dif- 
ferences, and no one to mediate among them effectively. 
Looser confederation contains a huge and insurmount- 
able political contradiction. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY'S STRATEGY 

When Quebecs premier, Robert Bourassa, appointed 
the Belanger-Campeau Commission to decide how Que- 
bec should reply to the failed Meech Lake Accord, he 
meticulously balanced the Liberal party representation 
so that all voices and perspectives could be heard. It was 
even said that, because of the diversity of its members’ 
views, he hoped the commission would never arrive at 
a decision. But not only did the Liberal party reach a 
consensus, it found one that was bound to upset English 
Canada. The Liberal party consensus stole the electoral 
ground from under the feet of the Parti Québécois. Que- 
bec sovereignty of one form or another became the Lib- 
eral party campaign platform. 

One can wonder whether the debate in Quebec over 
its economic future has gone far enough. Survival is not 
the issue. Of course Quebec can survive economically, 
The questions still to be debated concern the reaction of 
foreign and domestic capital to its independence. Invest- 
ment in resource industries is likely to continue 
unabated. But what of the industries that compete 
against imports, and which must now contemplate serv- 
ing a more restricted primary market? What of the 
export industries that may instead choose the larger and 
safer locales of English Canada or the United States? 
Can an independent Quebec compete for such capital 
without employing an industrial policy of government 
assistance that would rile Washington and contravene 
the rules of the free-trade agreement? Have the eco- 
nomic opportunity costs of independence been fully 
evaluated? 

The Quebec Liberal party strategy may spell the 
beginning of the end for Canada because English 
Canada is neither emotionally nor politically able to 





1Science and the Future Yearbook (Chicago, Ill.: Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 1992), p. 344. 
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reply to an assertive Quebec. Quebec wants to speak 
only to Ottawa. Apart from the constitutional implica- 
tions of such a procedure, the other provinces do not 
trust Ottawa to represent them collectively with regard 
to Quebec. The bitter truth for English Canada is that if 
it was unable or unwilling to accept the comparatively 
milder terms of Meech Lake, how could it react posi- 
tively to or bargain satisfactorily about the larger and 
tougher demands of “A Time to Choose,” the Liberal 
party report on Quebec sovereignty? Canadian unity 
may finally run aground on the shoals of Quebec party 
politics. Yet Canadians have a way of postponing prob- 
lems rather than confronting them precipitously. They 
may do so once again. 


ONE ENVIRONMENT, TWO POLICIES 

Canada has long declared that acid rain is its number 
one grievance with the United States. The recent bilat- 
eral treaty on acid rain, which was preceded by impor- 
tant domestic legislation in the United States on the 
same topic, should assuage that concern. The economics 
and politics of this issue, as well as the environmental 
implications, provide a textbook illustration of United 
States—Canadian relations. 

The depth of Canadian anxiety is easy to understand. 
Half the acid rain that falls on Canada is said to come 
from the United States. One-quarter of the acid rain 
dropped on the New England states comes from 
Canada. From another perspective, however, some 
Canadian anxiety about acid rain may be misplaced. A 
28-volume, $500-million research project on acid rain 
conducted by Canadian and American scientists found 
“almost no damage from acid rain to crops or forests and 
only very weak causal connections to acidity in lakes, 
most of which were acidic in preindustrial times.”! Still 
the United States Congress, under heavy domestic pres- 
sure, voted in May 1990 for a $7-billion-a-year program 
to help reduce acid rain. 

But it is questionable how much acid rain will be 
reduced and how much crop and timber yields and 
water quality will improve. Benefits cannot be measured 
only in terms of these direct results, but must be com- 
pared with benefits that could be obtained elsewhere in 
the North American environment. For example, $7 bil- 
lion a year could purchase substantial improvements in 
sewage treatment or containment of toxic waste and 
mining runoff. Yet environmentalists and taxpayers have 
struck a bargain on acid rain reduction—a bargain that 
also represents a victory for United States~Canadian rela- 
tions. 

In the effectiveness of their environmental programs, 
the United States and Canada rank first and second 
respectively among the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries. 
While others, like Germany, may be catching up in 
terms of the stringency of their controls, the United 
States and Canada are still the leaders, in part because 
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of their reciprocal pushing and shoving that drives for- 
ward the overall environmental agenda. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 

What do the prospects of another regional free-trade 
treaty, the discussions in Canada regarding Canadian 
unity, and the environmental agreements reached by 
Ottawa and Washington mean in the context of world 
politics in the late twentieth century? 

While several of these developments have an indige- 
nous Canadian or at least North American origin, their 
pace and impact have been powerfully affected by the 
larger global setting, It is not likely that the United States 
and Canada would be contemplating a trade agreement 
with Mexico if three nonregional developments had not 
occurred: the difficulties surrounding the Uruguay 
Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) discussions in Geneva; the likelihood that a 
much more inward-looking Europe will emerge as a 
result of far-reaching détente and of a new set of Euro- 
pean institutions after 1992; and intensified economic 
competition from Japan and the newly industrializing 
countries. Regional free trade looks more like a response 
to these non-North American influences, or at least like 
a bargaining tool to modify or reorient these forces to 
make them less threatening, than like a set of home- 
grown initiatives. 

Less dependent on the United States for security in 
the aftermath of détente and the changes in the Soviet 
Union, the Europeans are likely to take the United States 
less seriously in its global free trade overtures. But with 
the prospect of a North American free-trade relationship 
that is as large, rich, and potentially dynamic as that of 
Europe itself, global free-trade considerations look 
equally compelling for the United States and for Europe. 
Canada understands this message equally well. 

Fragmentation in the Soviet Union and the possible 
breakup of Yugoslavia have implications for Canada and 
thus for the United States. The people of Quebec, even 
those who are strong nationalists, see in those situations 
what they do not want: bloodshed. Hence their virtually 
unanimous agreement that the procedures regarding 
decentralization or secession must follow democratic 
lines. However, Quebec nationalists cannot help being 
influenced by the trend toward national autonomy in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, even though the 
political context is entirely different from that of North 
America. The aroma of nationalism is in the air. 

For the United States, the prospect of a larger North 
American market appeals to the American sense of large- 
ness and competitiveness. But the tendency in Canada 
toward greater decentralization, if not disunity, moves 
in exactly the opposite direction. Moreover, one set of 


forces impinges on the other in complex ways. PQ 
leader Parizeau can claim that the United States-Canada 
free-trade agreement promises “association” after 
“sovereignty” if Quebec becomes independent. Thus 
movement toward a larger North America in trade terms 
has actually led to the prospect of a more politically frag- 
mented North America. 

In neither economic nor political terms is North 
America able to lock out the world. As the pace of struc- 
tural change quickens throughout the world system, it 
tends to have an unanticipated impact on Canada and 
therefore on the United States. As the nature of the 
external threat changes, the idea of North American 
defense takes on new meaning. Canada’s disagreement 
with its allies, Britain and the United States, over sub- 
marine transit of the Arctic, for example, becomes more 
likely than disagreement with a Soviet Union beset with 
its own internal political problems. The lack of an exter- 
nal threat leads allies to bicker more among themselves. 


FOUR PRINCIPLES 

How should the United States respond to the inter- 
nal Canadian debate over unity? First, it should reaffirm 
its preference that Canada remain strong and united. A 
united Canada has been a good and prosperous neigh- 
bor. It has fought alongside the United States in two 
world wars, and it has been a full trading partner in the 
global enterprise. No conceivable argument against 
Canadian unity can modify America’s preferred vision 
of a Canada united and strong. 

Second, insofar as Canada decides its own fate by 
democratic means, the United States can and will accept 
the outcome, including the development of a separate 
and sovereign Quebec. Quebec is a stable and responsi- 
ble society that has always understood cooperation with - 
its neighbor to the south. Greater sovereignty will not 
reduce Quebec's esteem for the United States. Under 
such circumstances, English Canada will draw in its 
breath and begin a new round of internal discussion and 
reflection. The United States should do everything it can 
to make that discussion as anxiety-free as possible. 

Third, the United States should eschew all interven- 
tion in Canada’s internal affairs. Intervention would be 
counterproductive in any case since it would likely have 
the opposite of the anticipated consequences. In the. 
past, Canadians and Americans have often responded to 
each other in that paradoxical fashion. 

Fourth, the good offices of the United States should 
be available at any time to all parties to the Canadian 
dialogue. If the United States can provide succor, it 
should not be withheld, but the provision should come 
only at the request of the affected groups themselves. 
Advice is probably best kept at home. 





“The post—cold war world could be well served by an active Canada committed to the 
construction of a new international ‘architecture.’ . . . Canada’s willingness and ability to 
play such a long-term role are not in doubt. But... .it will first have to overcome the 
easy at the end of 1991 to wonder if it will be 


formidable challenges at home. Sadly, it is 


able to do so.” 


Canada in the Post-Cold War World 


BY JOSEPH T. JOCKEL 


he cold war was the last of the twentieth cen- 
| tury% three great civil wars among the industri- 
alized countries in the northern hemisphere. 
Canada took part in all three conflicts, and emerged on 
the winning side in each. In the peace after the first 
two—World War I and World War II—Canadas role in 
international affairs grew markedly, reflecting dramatic 
changes in the world order and Canadian determination 
to have a greater say in international deliberations. 

The end of the cold war marks the third time this 
century that the world has had to cope with the dra- 
matic postwar changes precipitated by the collapse of a 
great power and its empire. The world is also coping 
with other challenges, especially in the international 
economy, that were well under way before the amazing 
developments in Eastern Europe in the late 1980s, and is 
for a third time this century attempting to put into place 
new structures that might facilitate international peace 
and prosperity. 

In the wake of the end of the cold war, this should be 
an important moment for Canada: another opportunity 
for it to step forward in the world, and a time for it to 
play a major role in building new international struc- 
tures. Canada may indeed step forward. Certainly its 
government and many of its citizens hope that it will do 
so. But for the moment at least, Canada’s continued abil- 
ity to play a major role in the post—cold war world has 


been cast into doubt by its economic troubles and by its - 


constitutional turmoil. 


AFTER THE FIRST TWO WARS 

Until World War I, Canada’s autonomy was limited 
to domestic affairs and to the ability to decide the extent 
to which it would contribute to Britain’s military ven- 
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tures. British diplomats represented Canada’s interests 
in foreign countries, and the British Empire's great deci- 
sions, including whether to go to war, were made in 
London. 

During the struggle between 1914 and 1918, Cana- 
dians watched in horror as British generals expended 
tens of thousands of Canadian lives in French and Bel- 
gian trenches, without bringing victory one step closer, 
and without consulting Ottawa on the conduct of the 
war. Aggravating the situation at home was a bitter dis- 
pute between English and French Canadians over 
whether men should be conscripted into military ser- 
vice. In the election of 1917, English Canada voted for 
a conscriptionist coalition, while Quebec sent anti-con- 
scriptionists to Parliament. 

Out of frustration, Canada and the other British 
dominions demanded a voice in the direction of the war 
effort and successfully pressed for the establishment of 
an Imperial War Cabinet in 1917. This was Canada’s first 
real “seat at the table,” the opportunity to participate in 
deliberations on matters of global importance that 
directly affected Canada. After the war ended, Canada 
signed the Treaty of Versailles and joined the League of 
Nations, the principal international organization result- 
ing from the postwar settlement. Over the next decade, 
Canada gained a full international legal personality, a for- 
eign service and active foreign ministry, and began to 
exchange diplomatic representatives with important 
countries, including the United States. 

Canada was not an important international actor in 
the years between the centurys two “hot” wars. Nor was 
its foreign policy especially distinguished or construc- 
tive. Canadian representatives spent a good deal of their 
time in Geneva, the League's seat, preaching to the 
wicked, war-prone Europeans about the virtues of har- 
monious Canadian-American relations. They also 
schemed to debilitate the collective security provisions 
of the League’s covenant, so that Canada might escape 
being drawn into the next great war. Nonetheless, the 
experience reinforced two cardinal principles for 
Canada: that it would have a voice in world affairs and 
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that, as a small power, its voice would be heard through 
an international organization. 

When World War II began in 1939, Canada became a 
participant by issuing its own declaration of war, and 
made a substantial contribution to the allied effort. Only 
the most adroit maneuvering by Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King prevented the conscription issue 
from again turning into a bitter dispute between English 
and French Canadians. 

At the wars end in 1945, Canada’s position had pro- 
foundly changed. With Europe and Japan in ruins, and 
with Britain exhausted, Canada temporarily became one 
of the world’s leading powers. World War II also per- 
manently changed Canadians’ views on an appropriate 
international role for their country. Partly out of the con- 
viction that the world should not repeat the mistake it 
made in the 1930s of not standing up to aggression, and 
aware that Canada shared part of the blame, Canadian 
leaders took an active role in the discussions concern- 
ing the postwar settlement, especially those leading to 
the establishment of the United Nations (UN) and its 
specialized agencies. Canada also became an ardent sup- 
porter of collective security. It played a major role in the 
creation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO) in 1949 and, as a member of the alliance, dis- ` 


patched Canadian forces to Europe, where a small con- 
tingent remains. 

Participation in NATO met three Canadian interests 
that arose after World War II. First, it helped contain the 
influence of the Soviet Union, the dominant power on 
the European continent, and one that was hostile to 
Canadian political and economic values. But second, 
NATO could also be useful in politically constraining 
the United States, which had emerged as the other pole 
of the bipolar world-and the leader of the Western 
alliance. Again an international organization played an 
important role in Canadian thinking: Canadians hoped 
that through NATO they could combine their views 
with like-minded allies, therefore gaining power to 
influence, and if necessary, constrain, American actions. 

Third, NATO was a bridge to Europe; without a 
strong European link Canada would be uncomfortably 
alone with the friendly but potentially overwhelming 
United States. For most of its history, Canada had nes- 
- tled comfortably in the Canada—United States—United 
Kingdom “North Atlantic Triangle.” Until earlier in this 
century its exports to Britain were just as important as 
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those to the United States. The two world wars helped 
change that. Britain went into decline and during each 
war Canadian-American economic ties became more 
important. Canada insisted that NATO's 1949 charter 
include what has come to be called “the Canadian arti- 
cle,” which pledges NATO members not just to military 
cooperation, but also to economic cooperation. 

Canada’s most dramatic foreign policy successes 
occurred fairly early in the postwar period while the 
country’s influence was at its height. These years are 
fondly recalled in Canada as “the golden age” of Cana- 
dian diplomacy. The high point was symbolized by the 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded to Lester B. Pearson for his 
work while Canadian secretary of state for external 
affairs in negotiating peacekeeping arrangements dur- 
ing the 1956 Suez crisis. 

Canada’s international standing declined as Europe 
and Japan recovered and as international organizations 
grew crowded with newly independent third world 
countries. Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau observed, in 
an often-quoted 1968 remark, that, “we're perhaps more 
the largest of the small powers than the smallest of the 
large powers. And this is a complete change, I think, 
from our mentality of 20 years ago.” This is not to say 
that Canada has not continued to have a significant role 
in world affairs, including international security, inter- 
national economic relations, international technical 
cooperation, protection of the environment, develop- 
ment assistance, and for support of human rights.1 


DIPLOMATIC CONTACTS 


Nor is it to say that Canada does not possess 


significant international capabilities. First among these 


are diplomatic and political contacts. After World War 
l, Canada’s active membership in the British Empire 


(soon to be the Commonwealth) and then its seat in the ’ 


new League of Nations gave it access to world events. 
After World War II, close ties with Britain and the 
United States, soon followed by membership in the UN 
and NATO, were critical points of access. 

In the aftermath of the cold war, Canada has culti- 
vated a broad array of diplomatic contacts over the years, 
providing it with privileged access to the world’s other 
principal actors and to international forums. Canada is a 
close ally and partner of the world’s remaining super- 
power, the United States. The current prime minister, 
Brian Mulroney of the Progressive Conservative party, is 
in frequent contact with United States President George 
Bush to discuss world events, as is the Canadian secre- 
tary of state for external affairs with his American coun- 
terpart. In addition to direct bilateral ties with European 
states and with the European Community (EC) in Brus- 
sels, Canada’s membership in NATO continues to allow 
it a seat in the most important forum where the future 
of European security arrangements is being discussed. 
Canada is also an important member of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 


Reflecting its economic status, Canada belongs, along 
with the United States, Japan, Germany, France, Britain, 
and Italy, to the Group of Seven industrialized countries, 
where international economic and political issues are 
discussed. After decades of often frustrating effort, 
Canada’s reputation in the UN remains high. Canada is 
also a leading member of the Commonwealth of Nations 
(arguably the leading member) and a member of what 
can be called its French-language equivalent, the Fran- 
cophonie. 

The Francophonie is not well known in the United 
States, while the Commonwealth tends to be disparaged. 
Both constitute privileged forums bridging the North- 
South gap. In recent years the Commonwealth has pro- 
vided an especially useful structure for Canadian 
involvement in southern African problems, while the 
Francophonie has focused Canadian development assis- 
tance on French-speaking states. Finally, the Mulroney 
government recently converted Canadian status in the 
Organization of American States (OAS) from observer 
to full-member status, allowing it to help advance the 
peace process in Central America. 


MILITARY CAPABILITIES 

Canada’s military participation in the allied cause dur- 
ing the two world wars helps guarantee it a voice in the 
postwar world. Canada is by no means a principal mili- 
tary power. The Canadian armed forces are under- 
manned, underfunded, and underequipped. Their total 
strength is to drop to 76,000 by 1994. In recent years 
Canada has spent 2 percent of its gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) on defense, a smaller proportion than any 
NATO member other than Iceland and Luxembourg. 

Nonetheless, Canada sought during the cold war, 
sometimes quite effectively, to use its limited and highly 
professional military to buttress its world roles, espe- 
cially in the Western alliance. Its very small force in 
Europe (soon to be reduced to 1,100 personnel, accord- 
ing to a September 1991 announcement by the Mul- 
roney government) has served as a token of Canada’s 
commitment to NATO. Canadian decisionmakers have 
always seen such a token as necessary to guarantee 
Canadian influence in allied councils. 

The deployment of a limited number of air defense 
and naval forces for North American defense, in coop- 
eration with the United States, guarantees Canada some 
access to United States defense planning as well as a rep- 
utation in Washington as a dependable, if not overly 
enthusiastic, defense partner. Canadian forces have par- 
ticipated in nearly every peacekeeping operation con- 
ducted under UN auspices; current assignments include 
the Middle East and Cyprus. The commitment of two 


Canadian warships, a supply vessel, a squadron of air- 


craft, and a field hospital to the war against Iraq earlier 
this year demonstrated that Canada can contribute on a 
small scale to collective security operations. A restruc- 
turing of the army to become a “flexible, versatile mili- 
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tary force,” also announced in September 1991, could 
enhance this capability. 


TROUBLING ECONOMIC ISSUES 

Canada’s economic situation after the cold war is 
quite different than after the two world wars. There were 
frightening moments for the Canadian government dur- 
ing both world wars, as Britain’s economic troubles 
caused difficulties for Canada. However, thanks in part 
to wartime economic arrangements with the United 
States that connected the two North American 
economies more closely, Canada prospered in the years 
immediately after World War I, and experienced a sus- 
tained boom after World War II. 

Today Canada is one of the richest countries in the 
world. But its economic outlook is worrisome, especially 
its ability to compete in the world economy. This can 
been seen in several troubling indicators: Productivity 
growth fell from an average annual rate of 2.3 percent 
between 1946 and 1973 to just under 1 percent in sub- 
sequent years. Compared with other members of the 
Group of Seven, Canada’s manufacturing productivity 
has slowed; its cost competitiveness relative to the 
United States has sharply declined. 

The causes of Canada’s economic woes are the sub- 
ject of intense debate inside the country. Many point to 
federal and provincial taxes, which are high compared 
with those in the United States. The country’s gigantic 
budget deficits, which are more than 50 percent of GDP 


` along with a central bank determined to fight inflation, 


have helped keep interest rates high. Others identify low 
levels of investment in research and development, high 
labor, costs, and the inability of the federal government 
to guarantee the free movement of goods, services, and 
capital within Canada and to put in place programs that 
could boost productivity. The Canada—United States 
free-trade agreement has also been attacked by those 
who believe it deprives the Canadian government of the 
ability to put economic programs in place. Whatever the 
causes, the decline in international competitiveness is 
ominous, for Canada’s economy depends on trade: 
roughly one-quarter of its GDP comes from interna- 
tional trade, especially with the United States, which 
takes more than 80 percent of Canada’s exports. 

The decline in Canada’s competitiveness compared 
with the United States is thus especially troubling. Visi- 
ble signs of this problem have been the closing of Cana- 
dian factories and the long lines that have recently 
formed at the Canadian-American border, caused by 
Canadian shoppers taking advantage of lower prices in 
the United States. 


CANADIAN UNITY AND FOREIGN POLICY 

The greatest shadow over Canada’s ability to play a 
major role in the post-cold war world is its domestic 
constitutional crisis since June 1991, when a draft con- 
stitutional amendment called the Meech Lake Accord 
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failed. The accord contained a provision that would have 
recognized the predominantly French-speaking province 
of Quebec as a “distinct society within Canada.” After 
the accord was rejected by 2 of Canada’s 10 provinces, 
support in Quebec for the establishment of a sovereign 
‘Quebec state soared and the provincial legislatures pro- 
vided for a referendum on sovereignty to be held by 
September 1992. 

At present it is impossible to say whether Quebec will 
opt for independence. In September 1991 the Mulroney 
government released a new package of constitutional 
-proposals intended to keep the country together.? 
Canada has now entered a period of intense constitu- 
tional debate. The critical question is whether these pro- 
posals can evolve, early in 1992, into a new accord 
between Quebec and the rest of the country that will 
keep them both under the same flag. 

Unlike the two great wartime conscription crises 
dividing French and English Canadians, Canada’s inter- 
national commitments have not played a significant role 
in the current constitutional differences. However, it was 
sometimes evident during the Persian Gulf war earlier 
this year that the Québécois tended to be less enthusi- 
astic about Canada’s involvement than their English 
Canadian compatriots. During the 1960s and 1970s, the 
Canadian and Quebec governments struggled over their 
respective roles abroad, especially in the Francophonie. 
These have been smoothed out in recent years, leaving 
Canadians to focus on the arguments over their domes- 
tic political arrangements. 

World events have not, however, been irrelevant to 
the Canadian crisis. Conventional wisdom holds that 
the emerging global economy generally fosters greater 
international integration and a resurgence of regional 
and ethnic nationalism, both at the expense of multi- 
ethnic states. Certainly the Canada—United States free- 
trade agreement has made many Québécois confident 
that a sovereign Quebec would be economically viable 
in the broader North American market. Many Quebec 
sovereignists supported the agreement because they felt 
that it would make Quebec less dependent on the rest 
of Canada. This impact of the emerging global economy 
should not be confused with the parallel disappearance 
of communism as a glue to hold states together. Demo- 
cratic Canada’s travails bear only the most superficial 
similarity to those of the Soviet Union. 

Despite the troubles at home, the Mulroney govern- 
ment has been attempting to conduct foreign policy on 
the basis of business as usual. But Canada’s constitu- 
tional debate could soon have a direct impact on its for- 
eign policy. If Quebec opts for independence, Canadian 
attention will be drawn inward by the difficult and 
potentially bitter task of dividing up the country’ assets 
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and liabilities, making the constitutional arrangements 
necessary for a sovereign Quebec and a Canada that no 
longer encompasses it, and establishing a new state-to- 
state relationship between Quebec and Canada. 

Thereafter, Quebec would become one of the smaller 
and richer members of the international community, 
although far from the smallest. It would certainly 
attempt to pursue close relations with the United States, 
Canada, and the other major trading nations and would 
inherit Canada’s active role in the Francophonie. 

Canada would become a geographic curiosity, with 
independent Quebec lying between its Atlantic 
provinces and the rest of the country, It would lose about 
one-quarter of its population and GDP. Speculation on 
the foreign policy of such a Canada runs from those who 
believe that the overall approach would remain 
unchanged to those who see a dispirited Canada draw- 
ing closer to the United States or a Canada that pursues 
a foreign policy somewhat at odds with the United States 
in order to emphasize national distinctiveness. 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 

If Canada emerges from the crisis intact, its general 
approaches to world affairs in the post—cold war world 
are much clearer, and can be sketched out in broad 
terms. First, Canada will continue to pay close attention 
to its most important foreign relationship—its extensive 
ties with the United States. 

In addition to the purely bilateral aspects of the Cana- 
dian-American relationship, Canadians expect their gov- 
ernment to devote a considerable amount of energy to 
influencing how the United States conducts itself in 
world affairs. Now that the United States has become the 
only superpower, this expectation may intensify. Debates 
in Canada over influencing the United States center on 
whether it is best to disagree openly or to engage Amer- 
ican decisionmakers confidentially, sometimes in the 
company of other allies. The Mulroney government has 
opted for quiet consultations and speaking out on 
selected issues of disagreement, such as the American 
invasion of Panama. The quiet approach has succeeded 
to some extent: the Canadian government appears to 
have had a important role in helping to persuade the 
Bush administration to go to the UN Security Council 
for the authority to begin hostilities against Iraq in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Second, for the next several years Canada will want 
to play as significant a role as possible in issues of inter- 
national peace and security. In the past, Canadian inter- 
est in such matters arose out of its ties with a great 
imperial power or alliance leader. Its close relationship 
with Britain led Canada into both world wars, precipi- 
tating a Canadian foreign policy based in the 1920s of 
trying to avoid binding security commitments overseas, 
and in the late 1940s of actively supporting the interna- 
tional institutions that might prevent conflict from 
recurring. In the cold war, the simple geographic fact 


that Canada is located next to United States always 
entailed the danger that a conflict overseas, especially in 
Europe, could escalate into a nuclear war involving 
United States territory, in which Canada would also suf- 
fer. Canadians would thus frequently observe during the 
cold war that international security and their own 
national security were, if not identical, then highly inter- 
dependent. 

The disappearance of the Soviet Union as a super- 
power and as an ideological challenge to the West alters 
that Canadian equation. There will still be regional 
conflicts in the post-cold war world, as demonstrated 
by the Persian Gulf war and by the struggle in 
Yugoslavia. At the same time, the possibility of a major 
nuclear war has not completely disappeared. But the 
chances of regional conflicts escalating into a Soviet- 
American confrontation now appear greatly diminished. 

Thus in the post—cold war world, Canadian national 
security will no longer be as intimately linked to inter- 
national security. Canada’s determination to participate 
in questions of international and regional security will 
arise more out of conceptions of Canada as a country 
that can contribute to the preservation of peace else- 
where than as a country that could suffer grievously if 
war breaks out. 

The international security roles Canada will be able 
and willing to undertake are not entirely clear. Canada’s 
military role in NATO will be reduced to a token force. 
There is broad, enthusiastic support among Canadians 
for active participation in the UN and for the commit- 
ment of Canadian forces to UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions. Indeed, such operations have a hold on the 
Canadian popular imagination and have contributed to 
the Canadian sense of national identity. Yet Canada was 
able in part to play such a prominent peacekeeping role 
in the cold war because the United States and the Soviet 
Union could not. With the dramatic disappearance of 
the East-West rivalry, the United States and the Soviet 
Union may be able to play a larger role. 

The Gulf war also demonstrated that many Canadi- 
ans are uneasy with the notion that their armed forces 
~ could actually be used to defeat aggression; some argued 
that involvement in the war would tarnish Canada’s rep- 
utation and render it incapable of participating in future 
peacekeeping operations. In January 1991, as the UN 
deadline for an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
approached, the two major opposition parties in the 
House of Commons called for the government to with- 
draw Canadian forces from the Gulf should war actually 
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break out. The editor of Toronto's Globe and Mail com- 
mented at the time, with disapproval, that, “Many Cana- 
dians simply do not believe that we should be an actor 
in world events of this kind; we are, in essence, neutral 
when the gauntlets go down; it is against our ‘tradition’ 
to join the battle when conflict occurs.”3 

A Canadian priority in the post—cold war world will 
be to join with other countries to keep the international 
economic system as open as possible and to prevent the 
establishment of three large and potentially protectionist 
trading blocs revolving around the United States, Japan, 
and the EC. Here the parallel with the years after World 
War Il is striking. Canadians feared that if Europe fell 
under Soviet domination, they would be left with only 
their asymmetrical relationship in North America with 
the United States. These old Canadian concerns about 
economic ties abroad have now re-emerged, and they 
are shared by the United States. 

The North Atlantic community that the Americans, 
Europeans, and Canadians built, with its military and 
economic underpinnings, was a success. Yet compared 
to the present, the task was in many ways easier in the 
late 1940s when the Soviet threat loomed, Europe lay in 
ruins, and American military and economic power 
became pre-eminent. As two Canadian scholars pointed 
out several years ago, “The role of the United States as 
security guarantor of the Western alliance provides the 
glue for the political and economic relationship among 
the Western countries.”4 

The United States remains militarily paramount. Yet 
in response to the declining Soviet threat, the American 
“glue” will inevitably diminish as an important factor in 
European security. Indeed, it already has diminished. In 
Europe the process of integration is well under way. 
With the removal of major internal economic barriers in 
sight, the EC will become the largest economy in the 
world, with a population of nearly 350 million and a 
combined national income approaching that of the 
United States. The relative economic decline of the 
United States, intensified by mismanagement of its fiscal 
affairs, further weakens its ability to take the lead in 
ordering the international economic system. Yet neither 
Japan nor the EC seems willing or able to play that role. 

Canada will continue to respond to threats to the 
global economy with a series of regional initiatives 
directed especially toward Europe and East Asia. It has 
sought to intensify its ties with both Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, including a new formalized relationship 
with the EC itself. It will be anxious to be included in 
any new regional economic arrangements or economic 
institutions that may emerge in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Canada has the third-largest economy of the Pacific Rim 
nations and, like the United States, now exports more 
across the Pacific than across the Atlantic. Finally, par- 
ticipation in the Canada—United States~Mexico free- 
trade talks will, in the short run, help protect Canadian 
interests affected by the United States—Mexico discus- 
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sions and, along with membership in the OAS, help 
position Canada in the “American bloc” if that becomes 
an unfortunate necessity in a protectionist world. 


A NEW MULTILATERALISM 

Preserving and fostering an open international econ- 
omy will also engage Canada in forums such as the 
Group of Seven, the Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the International 
Monetary Fund. This will be an element of the third 
general approach Canada can be expected to take to for- 
eign policy in the 1990s: multilateral actions designed 
to foster international organizations as principal ele- 
ments of a new international “architecture.” 

The Canadian reliance on international organizations 
sometimes seems instinctive. In 1990, Joe Clark, then 
secretary of state for external affairs, observed that it has 
“never been open to us to act unilaterally or alone. On 


5Joe Clark, “Canada in the World: Foreign Policy in the New 
Era” (Speech before the sixty-sixth meeting of the Canadian- 
American Committee, Toronto, October 13, 1990). 


all the important issues, success for Canada has meant 
cooperation with others.”5 Since the end of World War I, 
Canadians have been convinced that such cooperation 
often can best be achieved in more formal structures. 
Within such structures Canada will pursue a host of 
other foreign policy interests ranging from telecommu- 
nications policy to Arctic cooperation to protection of 
the environment. l : 

The post—cold war world could be well served by an 
active Canada committed to the construction of a new 
international “architecture.” The end of the East-West 
conflict has created opportunities for international secu- 
rity cooperation, evident in the life that has been breathed 
into the UN. The relative economic decline of the United 
States, the rise of Japan, and the quickening pace of Euro- 
pean integration have contributed to the need to overhaul 
the creaky structures of the international economy. 
Canada’s willingness and ability to play such a long-term 
role are not in doubt. But for it to turn firmly to the chal- 


. lenges and opportunities abroad that the end of the cold 


war has created, it will first have to overcome the 
formidable challenges at homie. Sadly, it is easy at the end © 
of 1991 to wonder if it will be able to do’so. E 


J a a LE I ET 


“Over the last few years constitutional wrangling has forced English and French 
Canadians to recognize just how divided they really are. This time the differences 
may be too great for either side to ignore.” 


Canada’s Constitutional Crisis 


BY KENNETH MCROBERTS 


he year 1992 will mark the 125th anniversary of 
: the creation of Canada. Yet Canadians have yet 
to complete fully the most fundamental of 
tasks—giving their country its own constitution. For 
115 years, Canada’s constitution remained under the 
control of the British Parliament. In 1982 the constitu- 
tion was “Canadianized” when the British Parliament 
relinquished control over the constitution. Yet, symbol- 
ically at least, this Canadianization is incomplete: one 
province, Quebec, did not sign the new document. 
Moreover, attempts at resolution over the last few years 
have revealed fundamental divisions between French 
Quebec and English Canada. The Canadian union may 
not survive for long if it is unable to put its constitu- 
tional house in order. 


SEPARATING FROM BRITAIN . 

Canada was created in 1867 when the British Parlia- 
ment passed the British North America Act. The act 
formed the basis of the primary written part of the Cana- 
dian constitution; in particular, it spelled out the terms 
of the Canadian federal system. It was appropriate that 
Canada, while a British colony, should be governed by 
a British statute, but this state of affairs persisted long 
after Canada ceased to be a colony. 

In 1931, through the Statute of Westminster, Canada 
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1m 1949, the British Parliament granted the Canadian gov- 
ernment request that the Canadian Parliament be allowed to 
make certain amendments to the constitution. This authority, 
however, did not extend to amendments affecting the division 
of powers or other critical matters. 
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became a sovereign country, along with Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. With the statute, the British 
Parliament relinquished all authority in the latter three 
dominions. But in Canada it did not, for a simple rea- 
son: Canada’ federal and provincial governments were 
unable to agree on a formula by which a Canadian con- 
stitution might be amended. The only alternative was to 
leave Canada’s constitution in British hands. 

In practical terms, this arrangement did not pose 
insurmountable difficulties; the British Parliament 
always obliged when called on by the Canadian govern- 
ment to undertake amendments to the act.1 But the 
symbolism was, to say the least, bizarre for the ostensi- 
bly sovereign state that Canada believed itself to be— 
and was perceived to be by the rest of the world. 

This problem was resolved in principle in 1982 when 
Canada’s federal government asked the British Parlia- 
ment to abandon its control over the Canadian consti- 
tution. Parliament's last statute on the subject was the 
1982 Canada Act, which placed the Canadian constitu- 
tion fully in Canadian hands. But a problem remained. 
Quebec, and Quebec alone, did not agree to the amend- 
ment formula for the patriated constitution. So one odd- 
ity replaced another: the constitution had been 
Canadianized, but Canada’s second-largest province 
refused to sign it. 


THE BATTLE OF MEECH LAKE 

The Quebec government is clearly bound by the new 
constitution. This has been recognized by the Parti 
Québécois (PQ), which is formally committed to Que- 
bec sovereignty and which controlled the provincial gov- 
ernment between 1976 and 1985, and by Quebec's 
current Liberal government, which is formally commit- 
ted to Canadian federalism and has held power since 
1985. When in power, both parties have respected deci- 
sions by the Canadian Supreme Court that have declared 
parts of the provinces statutes unconstitutional. How- 
ever, both have also refused to agree to any amendments 
to the constitution so long as Quebec is not a formal sig- 
natory to the document. 
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Despite its commitment to keep Quebec in the fed- 
eral system, the present provincial government insists 
that it cannot sign the constitution unless it is modified 
to explicitly recognize Quebec's distinctiveness. The Lib- 
eral government also wants the constitution’ delineation 
of Canadian federalism significantly altered to expand 
the province's jurisdiction: Meanwhile the anomaly con- 
tinues, with Quebec bound by a constitution it has not 
signed. 

In 1987, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and provin- 
cial premiers met at Meech Lake, Quebec, to resolve the 
unfinished business from 1982—and they came close to 
doing so. The resulting Meech Lake Accord contained 
amendments that the Quebec government agreed made 
it possible to sign the constitution. However, under the 
amendment formula adopted in 1982, the accord 
required ratification by the Canadian Parliament and all 
10 provincial legislatures within three years. By June 
1990 the pact had been approved by the Canadian Par- 
liament, Quebec's National Assembly, and seven other 
provincial legislatures. 

But elections in Manitoba, New Brunswick, and New- 
foundland after the accord was signed saw different par- 
ties assume power in those provinces. In 1990 
Newfoundlands new government rescinded the provin- 
cial legislature's ratification of the accord, which under 
the Canadian system they were empowered to do. In the 
other two provinces, the new governments delayed 
ratification. After delay, New Brunswick finally ratified 
the accord, but by the time Manitoba began the 
ratification process it was too late, given the legislature's 
postponement of a vote in order to hear the concerns 
native peoples in the province had expressed about the 
accord. In the end, Meech Lake died for lack of the 
approval of two provincial legislatures. 

But more was involved than simply a change in gov- 
ernment in three provinces. In the course of the three- 
year ratification period, opposition to the accord 
intensified in English Canada. If the majority of English 
Canadians had originally been prepared to go along with 
accord, by the spring of 1990 the majority was firmly 
opposed. This opposition reinforced Newfoundland’s 
premier, Clyde Wells, in his resistance and helped 
induce the premiers of Manitoba and New Brunswick to 
delay the approval process. 

Ironically, English-Canadian opposition to Meech 
Lake in part reflected the success of the 1982 constitu- 
tional changes. The constitution had indeed been Cana- 
dianized. Many English Canadians wanted to take 
charge of “their” constitution; they were no longer pre- 
pared to leave revision to the politicians. But the oppo- 
sition also reflected many English Canadians’ new 
insistence that if Quebec were to sign the constitution, 
it could only do so with exactly the same status as all the 
other provinces. 

English Canadians and Quebec francophones have 
approached these constitutional discussions with 


entirely different concerns, which have in turn sup- 
ported diametrically opposed plans for constitutional 
revision. For Quebec francophones the primary purpose 
of any constitutional revision was to bring Quebec into 
the constitution and erase the symbolic isolation of 
1982; in their view, this round of constitutional revision 
had to be a “Quebec Round.” For most English Canadi- 
ans, the only legitimate objective was to further Cana- 
dianize the new constitution; any negotiations could 
only be a “Canada Round” intended to make the con- 
stitution more appropriate for all of Canada. 

English Canada sees accommodating Quebec as only 
one of several issues. More important to most English 
Canadians has been the reform of federal institutions, 
especially the Senate, to make the federal government 
more responsive to all of Canada’s regions. Another con- 
cern is to strengthen the Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms, which was adopted when the constitution was 
patriated. 

As a result of these radically different views on revis- 
ing the constitution, Canada is confronting the worst 
crisis in its history. To understand these opposing stands 
we need some historical perspective. How is it that over 


- the last 30 years Quebec has become increasingly con- 


vinced that a constitution it had found generally accept- 
able during the first 90 years of Canada’s existence is no 
longer adequate? Why have many Quebec francophones 
come to the conclusion that Quebec sovereignty is 
preferable to the existing federal system—and perhaps 
to any federal system? Conversely, why do English 
Canadians seem increasingly resistant to Quebec's 
demands for change in the federal system? How have 
they come to develop their own agenda for constitu- 
tional change? 


THE ROOTS OF QUEBEC’S DISCONTENT 

Among Canada’s 10 provinces, only in Quebec do 
most people use French as their primary language. 
Eighty-three percent of the residents of Quebec—5.3 
million people—are French speakers. The province with 
the next largest proportion of French speakers is New 
Brunswick, with only 31 percent. In Ontario it is 4.3 per- 
cent. In all the other provinces, the proportion of French 
speakers in the population is less than 4 percent—usu- 
ally far less. Quebec in fact is home to about 89 percent 
of all French speakers in Canada. The French presence 
in Canada is predominantly a Quebec presence, which 
has had enormous consequences for Canadian politics. 

Most Quebec francophones can trace their family his- 
tories back to the colony of New France. They have a 
personal link to a centuries-long history marked by 
struggle against cultural assimilation and resistance to 
economic and political subordination. 

Founded in 1608, New France remained in French 
hands until its capture by the British in 1759. British rule 
did not lead to assimilation, despite the initial intention 
of British authorities that it should. However, tensions 


between the Canadiens, as they called themselves, and 
the growing British population of the colony spawned 
the rise of a Canadien nationalist movement, culminat- 
ing in the failed Rebellions of 1837. In 1840, Quebec— 
or Lower Canada, as it was then called—was merged 
with the predominantly English-speaking colony of 
Upper Canada, which formed the basis of what is now 
Ontario. This new United Canadas was meant to lead to 
the assimilation of the Canadiens. Once again, assimila- 
tion did not occur—this time thanks to collaboration 
between Canadien leaders and reformist elements in 
Upper Canada. 

However, in 1867 the United Canadas joined two 
other British colonies, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
to form the Dominion of Canada. As their price for 
acquiescing to confederation, the Canadien (now called 
“French-Canadian”) leaders secured a federal system in 
which Quebec would be an autonomous province with 
exclusive jurisdiction over matters touching on its cul- 
tural distinctiveness, such as education, civil law, and 
health and welfare. French Canadians would clearly be a 
minority in the new Canadian confederation. (Indeed, 
whenever English and French Canadians have been 
divided on an issue, the federal government has usually 
adopted the English Canadian position.) However, the 
French Canadians of Quebec had the security of a 
provincial government that, given their overwhelming 
numbers in the province, could be relied on to respect 
French-Canadian interests. 

Nonetheless, Quebec’s jurisdictions were fixed in 
1867. They reflected a largely rural society in which key 
responsibilities such as education were performed 
mainly by private institutions linked to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The key economic responsibilities 
were assigned to Ottawa. English-Canadian dominance 
of positions of power in Quebec’s economy was not to 
be challenged. l 

During the first half of this century, French Quebec 
was transformed from a rural and predominantly agrar- 
ian society to an urban, industrial one. By the 1960s the 
old federal arrangement had come increasingly under 
attack as no longer appropriate to the provinces changed 
society. The Liberal government of Jean Lesage, elected 
in 1960, rapidly expanded the functions of the Quebec 
government. It took direct responsibilities for education 
and social welfare, which had been under the nominal 
control of the Church, and pursued policies, such as the 
nationalization of English-Canadian—owned hydroelec- 
trical firms, that were designed to carve out a new role 
for francophones in the upper levels of the Quebec 
economy. At the same time it embraced a new national- 
ism in which Quebec, rather than French Canada, was 
designated as the nation. 


NATIONALISM IN QUEBEC 
In the name of this new nationalism, intellectual and 
political leaders in Quebec began to call for a constitu- 
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tional arrangement explicitly based on the idea that 
Canada was composed of two nations or cultures, and 
that granted the Quebec government the additional 
powers needed to pursue its greatly expanded role. 
Some nationalist leaders even argued that these objec- 
tives could not be met within the Canadian federal sys- 
tem; Quebec would have to become sovereign. In 1968, 
the PQ was formed to lead the campaign for a sovereign 
Quebec that would be linked to the rest of Canada 
through an economic association. During the 1960s 
most Quebec francophones rejected this option, 
although many insisted that Canadian federalism would 
have to be revised if it were to accommodate the new 
Quebec. ; 

In the late 1960s the federal government initiated a 
discussion of constitutional revision. But it was closely 
guided by the approach of Pierre Elliott Trudeau, who 
became prime minister of Canada in 1968. For Trudeau, 
any constitutional recognition of Quebec's claims to a 
distinct status could only be self-defeating, reinforcing 
those advocating Quebec separatism. Instead, he con- 
tended, the focus should be on expanding the role of 
French and francophones in the, federal government and 
on strengthening the position of French-speaking 
minorities outside Quebec. Quebec francophones would 
then see all of Canada as their country and would dis- 
tance themselves from Quebec nationalism. 

Under the Trudeau strategy, constitutional revision 
would include patriation, insertion of a charter of rights 
(especially language rights), and reform of federal insti- 
tutions. But it could not include any major devolution 
of power from the federal government to the provincial 
governments—at least not without a comparable shift 
in the opposite direction. And there certainly could be 
no devolution of power to Quebec alone. The federal 
government produced a package of constitutional 
reforms that, at a 1971 conference in Victoria, British 
Columbia, received the approval of all provincial gov- 
ernments but Quebec’. In light of the rejection, the fed- 
eral government abandoned its project and serious 
constitutional discussion ceased. 

The constitutional impasse contributed to growing 
support for Quebec sovereignty and for the PQ, which 
assumed power in the province in 1976 with René 
Lévesque as its leader. In 1980 the PQ government 
staged a popular referendum on negotiating sovereignty- 
association with the rest of Canada. However, only 40.4 
percent of Quebec’ voters approved the proposition. 

The failure of the Quebec referendum formed the 
backdrop to a new round of constitutional discussions, 
culminating in the 1982 constitutional revision. Fol- 
lowing through on Trudeau's promise during the refer- 
endum campaign that if the PQ proposition was rejected 
he and his colleagues would initiate revision of the con- 
stitution, the federal government presented its propos- 
als for reforms in the fall of 1980. After extensive 
negotiations between Ottawa and the provincial gov- 
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ernments, a package emerged that had the support of all 
provincial governments except Quebec's. Unlike the 
1971 Victoria conference, this time Quebec’ opposition 
was overridden. Ottawa then proceeded with its request 
to the British Parliament, and the constitution was Cana- 
dianized. 

In opposing the constitutional agreement, the Que- 
bec government was simply pursuing the established 
policy of Quebec governments since the mid-1960s, and 
was supported by many Quebec federalists for doing so. 
Past Quebec governments had insisted that for the 
province to give its approval, patriation of the constitu- 
tion had to entail both an amendment formula that gave 
Quebec a veto and a substantial increase in the areas of 
responsibility under Quebec’ control. The 1982 revision 
contained neither. Under the new amendment formula, 
most matters require approval by only two-thirds of the 
provinces, representing 50 percent of the population. 
There is no expansion of provincial powers.2 Beyond the 
new amendment formula, the main element of the con- 
stitutional revision was the adoption of a Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. While the charter ensures the 
right to French-language schooling outside Quebec, it 
` also restricts slightly the autonomy of the Quebec gov- 
ernment. 

Most Quebec francophones, federalist as well as sou- 
vérainiste, continue to resent that the constitution was 


patriated without the consent of their province's gov- . 


ernment. Few believe that the 1982 revision constitutes 

fulfillment of Trudeau’s 1980 referendum pledge. Rein- 

forcing the sense of betrayal is the fact that before the 

final negotiations seven provincial governments had 

joined with Quebec in a common position on the 

amendment formula, but then altered their position 
. once negotiations began. 


ENGLISH CANADA'S REACTION 

English Canada has had a different constitutional 
itinerary. From relative indifference to constitutional 
issues in the 1960s, when Quebec sought to launch a 
revision, English Canada has recently become vitally 
concerned about the constitution. In the process, its 
readiness to accommodate Quebec’s demands has 
declined significantly. 

During the 1960s some English-Canadian intellec- 
tual and political elites tried to grapple with the new 
demands from Quebec.3 The New Democratic party, 
Canada’s social-democrats, adopted the position that 
Canada is composed of two nations and that Quebec 
should be permitted to assume functions that the fed- 





2There is, however, a clarification of provincial jurisdiction 
over nonrenewable resources, in response to western Cana- 
dian concerns. 

3This is developed more fully in Kenneth McRoberts, English 
Canada and Quebec: Avoiding the Question (Toronto: Robarts 
Centre, York University, 1991), pp. 10-14. 


eral government would discharge elsewhere in Canada. 
Under Lester Pearson, the Liberal government created a 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
and allowed Quebec to opt out, with compensation, 
from many federal-provincial programs and even exclu- 
sively federal programs. For their part, the Progressive 
Conservatives wrestled with the “two nations” thesis. By 
the mid-1970s, however, there was little English-Cana- 
dian interest left in these notions. Trudeau's strategy of 
incorporating Quebec into a pan-Canadian perspective, 
focusing in particular on official bilingualism and 
entrenchment of language rights, had supplanted these 
ideas. 

Federal institutions have since become more fully 
bilingual, and francophones have secured a far more 
prominent place in them. Some provinces have 
expanded services to francophone minorities. For most 
English Canadians these measures could be justified 
only as expensive “concessions” to Quebec. Over the 
years they have become more resentful that these 
reforms have not had the expected impact in Quebec. 
During the 1970s, Liberal and PQ provincial govern- 
ments made French predominant in Quebec, discarding 
the equality historically accorded the two languages. 
Support for sovereignty among Quebec francophones 
grew during the 1960s and 1970s, and remained fairly 
constant in the 1980s. There was a new surge in the 
wake of the failure of the Meech Lake Accord, which 
Quebec blamed on English Canada. 

At the same time, the constitutional revision of 1982 
has profoundly affected English-Canadian political cul- 
ture. Thanks to patriation, many English Canadians feel 
a new sense of “ownership” of the constitution. This has 
been further reinforced by the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, which defines their personal rights and has 
become for them a new object of Canadian nationalism. 

Finally, there has been an important shift in the atti- 
tudes of western Canadians regarding Canadian feder- 
alism. Historically, western Canadians have seen the 
federal government as primarily focused on the needs 
and interests of central Canada (Ontario and Quebec). 
They hold Ottawa responsible for a variety of grievances: 
the concentration of secondary manufacturing in cen- 
tral Canada; the extent to which tariffs have forced them 
to buy high-priced goods from the central provinces; dis- 
criminatory freight rates set by the-railroads; and, most 
notably, Ottawa's attempt through the National Energy 
Program of the early 1980s to take a larger share of 
windfall profits from western Canadian oil and gas 
reserves. 

During the 1970s these grievances led to demands to 
strengthen the provincial governments at Ottawa's 
expense. To a certain extent provinces such as Alberta 
shared Quebec's desire for autonomy. In recent years, 
however, western Canadian leaders have focused their 
efforts not on decentralization, which they now insist 
they do not want, but on securing greater influence in 
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federal institutions. The most popular change among 
western Canadians is a so-called “Triple E” reform of the 
Senate: making it “elected” rather than appointed; “effec- 
tive,” in terms of its control over legislation and federal 
appointments; and “equal,” with equal representation 
for all 10 provinces. 

English Canada has thus become much more resis- 
tant to any recognition of Quebec’s distinctiveness in the 
confederation. Under the logic of the charter, individual 
rights—including language rights—must be the same 
throughout Canada. And reforms such as a “Triple E” 
Senate are built on the premise that all provinces have 
the same status—Quebec included. Underlying the prin- 
ciple of absolute equality in the rights of individuals and 
in the status of provinces is the idea that Canada is a sin- 
gle nation. For this reason as well, Quebec can only be 
a province like any other. The Meech Lake Accord man- 
aged to violate all these newly evolving principles. This 
was its undoing. 


THE MEECH LAKE ACCORD 
The Meech Lake Accord was in fact a modest set of 
proposals. It dealt with only six matters: 


* Immigration. The accord formalized the existing 
agreement between Ottawa and Quebec regard- 
ing selection of immigrants into the province 
while providing for the negotiation of similar 
agreements with the other provinces. 

Federal cost-shared programs in exclusively provin- 
cial jurisdictions. While implicitly recognizing 
. Ottawa’s right to spend in this manner, the accord 
stipulated the conditions under which provincial 
governments could establish programs of their 
own. 

The Supreme Court. The accord guaranteed that 
three of the nine justices would be from Quebec 
(a long-standing practice), while requiring Ottawa 
to make nominations to the court from lists pro- 
vided by the provinces. 

The Senate. The accord established an appoint- 
ment procedure for senators similar to that for the 
Supreme Court. 

Constitutional Amendment. The accord broadened 
somewhat the categories that would require the 
approval of all governments. 

“Distinct Identity,” The accord declared that the 
constitution should be interpreted to recognize 
both that Quebec is composed of two linguistic 
groups and that Quebecs government and legis- 





‘See Peter W. Hogg, Meech Lake Constitutional Accord Anno- 
tated (Toronto: Carswell, 1988), appendix IV. 

Government of Canada, Shaping Canada’ Future Together— 
Proposals (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 
1991), p. 14. 
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lature have a special responsibility “to preserve 
and promote the distinct identity of Quebec.”4 


It was the last provision, the declaration that Quebec 
constitutes a “distinct society,” that became the focus of 
English-Canadian opposition to the accord. While such 
a provision might well have been acceptable to English 
Canada in the 1960s, it was much less so in the climate 
of the late 1980s. It was feared that the clause might 
induce courts to let stand Quebec laws that might oth- 
erwise have been ruled in violation of the Charter. And 
the mere symbolism of declaring Quebec to be a “dis- 
tinct society” is offensive to English Canadians who see 
Canada as a single nation. For their part, Quebec’ fran- 
cophones were quick to respond to this English-Cana- 
dian resistance to the “distinct society” clause. Typically, 
they perceived it as a rejection of Quebec itself by 
English Canada. 


THE NEW FEDERAL PROPOSALS 

This September, more than one year after the collapse 
of the Meech Lake Accord, the federal government intro- 
duced a new set of proposals for constitutional revision. 
Designed to meet Quebec’s demands in a way that 
would be acceptable to English Canada while at the 
same time responding to a variety of demands from 
other parts of of the country, these proposals are-far 
more comprehensive than the Meech Lake Accord. 

Some elements of Meech Lake reappear. Once again 
there is reference to Quebec as a “distinct society,” 
although this time application of the principle is clearly 
restricted to interpretation of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. Quebec’s elements of distinctiveness are 
specified: a French-speaking majority; a unique culture; 
and a civil law tradition.5 

As with the Meech Lake Accord there are provisions 
regarding immigration and federal spending. And there 
is some expansion of provincial jurisdiction, including 
two areas of particular concern to Quebec: manpower 
training and culture. In addition, the proposals call for 
an elected Senate with considerable powers, in which 
the distribution of seats among the provinces would be 
more “equitable” but not absolutely equal. At the same 
time there would be a new body, the Council of the Fed- 
eration, composed of representatives of the federal and 
provincial governments (plus the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories), which would establish common pol- 
icy in a variety of areas. Also, there would be recognition 
of Canada’s native peoples’ right to self-government. 

Finally, to the surprise of most observers, Ottawa 
introduced a major set of provisions designed to 
strengthen the Canadian economic union, in particular 
by eliminating barriers erected by provinces and restric- 
tions on the free movement of goods, services, people, 
and capital, and by coordinating federal and provincial 
fiscal policies. That these objectives would be accom- 
plished through federal legislation seems to imply a 
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significant expansion of federal power, even if this leg- 
islation would require the approval of most of the 
provinces.6 

The federal proposals have been designed to meet 
partially the concerns of a wide variety of interests. 
Taken as a whole they fall squarely within the notion of 
a “Canada Round,” in contrast to Meech Lake’s “Que- 
bec Round.” By addressing issues important to English 
Canadians, the package may indeed be more appealing 
to English Canada. Of course, English Canadians may 
not be satisfied with the specific proposals. The federal 
proposal for Senate reform, for, example, falls consider- 
ably short of the “Triple E” formula advocated by west- 
ern Canada. The new Senate's legislative powers would 
be limited, and there is no commitment to make provin- 
cial representation absolutely equal. 

But just as with the Meech Lake Accord, the fate of 
these proposals may well be determined by the Quebec 
question. It is far from certain that English Canada will 
accept the new definition of a “distinct society.” And 
French Canadians may.find the new definition unac- 
ceptable since it limits the meaning of the concept. Fur- 
ther endangering support in French Quebec is the new 
role the federal government would take in strengthen- 
ing the economic union; this has raised widespread fears 
that Quebec’s system of government-linked financial 
institutions and preference given to Quebec business 
might he at risk. Finally, in order avoid the requirement 


6See ibid. The proposals also include a 14-point Canada 
clause “to affirm the identity and aspirations of the people of 
Canada” and a proposal for an increase of free votes not deter- 
mined by party affiliation in the House of Commons. 

7Most recently, a survey by Multi Réso in late September, 
commissioned by the Montreal newspaper Le Devoir and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's program “Newswatch” 
(published in Le Devoir on October 1), found that 67.3 percent 
of respondents favored sovereignty-association for Quebec and 
49:3 percent favored independence with no ties to Canada. 


that all 10 provinces must approve the proposals, two 
elements of the Meech Lake Accord have been dropped: 
changes in the composition of the Supreme Court and 
in the procedure for amending the constitution. With 
these omissions, only 7 provinces must approve the 
proposals. 

Time is short for the resolution of questions sur- 
rounding the proposals.. In response to strong public 
pressure, the Quebec National Assembly has passed leg- 
islation stipulating that a referendum on Quebec 
sovereignty must be held by late October 1992. The 
clear hope of Quebec premier Robert Bourassa, still a 
supporter of Canadian federalism, is that next spring an 
acceptable offer for renewing the federal system will 
emerge from English Canada by way of the federal gov- 
ernment. In that case, a referendum on sovereignty 
probably could be avoided. However, if an offer does not 
come, the resulting resentment in Quebec might pro- 
duce a majority for sovereignty in a referendum—or a 
victory for the PQ in the next provincial election. A new 
PQ government would no doubt aggressively pursue the 
objective of independence. Over the last year, surveys of - 
public opinion in Quebec have shown that a majority of 
people support sovereignty.” 

Canada’s constitutional travails continue. If the coun- 
try has finally succeeded in patriating its constitution, it . 
has yet to reach a clear consensus on the principles on 
which a constitution should rest. English Canada and 
French Quebec remain divided over the very nature of 
the country they ostensibly share. Conceivably they 
could simply agreé to disagree and allow the oddity of 
Quebecs non-signing of the constitution to persist. After 
all, for more than 100 years most Canadians were not 
concerned that their constitution was formally in the 
hands of a foreign parliament. Yet this outcome seems 
unlikely. Over the last few years constitutional wrangling 
has forced English and French Canadians to recognize 
just how divided they really are. This time the differ- 
ences may be too great for either side to ignore. | 
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Canadian Society: Trouble in Paradise 


BY MILDRED A. SCHWARTZ 


eith Spicer, chairman of the most recent com- 
mission to study Canada’s national identity and 
future, observed that, “Seen from abroad, 
Canada looks like paradise. Seen from within, Canada 
looks to some Canadians like a pessimist’ nightmare of 
Hell.”1 The language is dramatic and exaggerated, but it 
communicates the magnitude of Canada’s current woes. 
Relations between groups, declining natural resources, 
and political immobility are more troubling at present 
than at any time in Canada’s recent history. The breakup 
of the Canadian state is viewed as a possibility by a 
much broader and larger number of people than the 
small minorities in the past who thought random acts 
of terrorism would lead to an independent Quebec. 
How Canada arrived at its current situation is not eas- 
ily summarized. But a few intertwined themes—tela- 
tions between English- and French-speaking Canada, 
native peoples’ rights, immigration and multicultural- 
ism, economic inequities, and political leadership—cap- 
ture the main concerns. 


RECONCILIATION FAILS 
Beginning with Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau's request to patriate the Canadian constitution, 
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the institution of a Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 
1980, and the 1982 Constitution Act, constitution-build- 
ing has been the primary response to the problems of 
Canadian nationhood. The process culminated in 1987 
when Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and the 10 provin- 
cial premiers agreed on the Meech Lake Accord. By rec- 
ognizing Quebec’ claim to be different from the other 
provinces—to be a “distinct society”—the accord was 
intended to reconcile Quebec to previous constitutional 
changes. At the same time it was to reject Trudeau's 
model of Canadian federalism, under which a strong 
central government would deal with 10 equal provinces 
and use of the French language would be protected and 
fostered throughout the country. But despite politicians’ 
intentions, formal constitution-making has often been 
the flash point for conflict. 

As the June 1990 deadline for provincial legislatures 
to ratify the Meech Lake Accord drew hear, Mulroney 
attempted to persuade the last holdouts—Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, and New Brunswick—to meet the dead- 
line. His failure made overt what had always been dis- 
guised—venomous feelings against Quebec as a 
province, French speakers as a bloc, and the concept of 
Canada as a bilingual society. In addition, the prime - 
minister's efforts to speed the movement toward execu- 
tive federalism went against the public’ feeling that gov- 
ernment should no longer be conducted behind closed 
doors. The expression of long-standing resentments has 
so poisoned the atmosphere that reconciling opposing 
groups in Canada will be extraordinarily difficult. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF NATIVE PEOPLES 

The constitutional debates have mobilized new 
actors, particularly women and native peoples, who have 
permanently altered the terms in which federalism and 
constitutional rights are understood. The provisions of 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms have been used to 
promote not only individual rights but also the rights of 
groups without a recognized territorial base.2 Just how 
effective the airing of grievances and the demand for 
group recognition has become was dramatized by 
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Ojibwa Indian and New Democratic party legislative 
member Elijah Harpers efforts to prevent the Manitoba 
legislature’s last-minute passage of the Meech Lake 
Accord. 

Native peoples—tIndians, métis (people of mixed 
race), and Inuits—are changing their relations with the 
government and with the white community by their 
new willingness to engage in open conflict. They have 
learned the value of cooperative action that cuts across 
local and tribal lines and have gained support from 
prominent members of the dominant community. 

Quebec's efforts to ensure the province's economic 
well-being through the exploitation of northern 
resources have led to conflict with native peoples. Most 
recently, plans for expanded hydroelectric development 
have angered the Crees, who have sought federal injunc- 
tions against a hydroelectric project on grounds that the 
federal government must first examine the projects envi- 
ronmental impact; the dispute has led New York State 
to put on hold its purchase of additional power from 
Hydro-Quebec. In the summer of 1990, controversy 
shifted closer to Montreal when plans were announced 
to develop a golf course on what the Oka and the 
Mohawks said was reservation land. The death of a 
provincial police officer and other acts of violence 
between Indians and government officials brought inter- 
national attention to the strained relations between 
` whites and natives. 

Native leaders view the quarrels between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada as a window of opportunity for 
redefining the Canadian state. The constitution has 
become their preferred venue for disputing the premise 
that Canada has two founding peoples, the English (“the 
English people” being in itself a debatable concept) and 
the French. It is their intention to add native peoples to 
the list. 


BILINGUALISM, BICULTURALISM, OR NEITHER? 

The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism, appointed by a Liberal government in 1965, 
undertook the first full-scale government investigation 
of the differences in opportunities and rewards between 
English and French speakers in Canada. It confirmed 
that the disadvantages French speakers faced in Quebec 
were as great as outside the province. Among the first 
steps taken were efforts to broaden opportunities in civil 
service. But the most notable results of the Commission's 
recommendations were the adoption of a policy of bilin- 
gualism in the federal civil service and the encourage- 
ment of provinces to follow suit, and the rejection of a 
policy of biculturalism. While the original premise of the 
Commission had been that Canada could be bicultural 
in the same way that it could be bilingual; biculturalism 
was now to be abandoned. 

Despite welcome efforts to increase the facility of 
Canadians in both official languages, only a minority are 
truly bilingual and even fewer actually use both lan- 


guages in their work—the one area where bilingualism 
could help equalize opportunity. Bilingualism is likely 
to be found among national political leaders and in the 
highest reaches of the federal bureaucracy; for most 
Canadians living outside Quebec, the ability to speak 
French is of no practical importance. Efforts to increase 
the use of French across the country have been unsuc- 
cessful except in those areas, generally adjacent to Que- 
bec, in which there are already many French speakers. 
Meanwhile, Quebec’s attempts to protect the use of 
French within its borders have aroused controversy 
amid accusations that language policies are an affront to 
basic freedoms. 

Regardless of debates about whether the flavor of 
Montreal smoked meat is altered when the dish’s name 
is translated—a concern after Quebec passed legislation 
requiring that all business signs be in French—there is 
little doubt that, no matter how well protected by law, 
the survival of French in an English sea will continue to 
be difficult. Bilingualism as a policy for defining 
Canada’s linguistic community appears to be a failure— 
it cannot protect French in Quebec, it has not led to any 
appreciable spread of the language elsewhere, and it has 
not proved effective in protecting the linguistic rights of 
those French speakers who have lived for generations 
as a small minority in western Canada. And for the 
majority of Canadians for whom French is irrelevant, 
official use of the language is often an unwelcome 
reminder of the country’s bifurcation. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE CANADIAN MOSAIC 

Government actions once again produced unantici- 
pated results in Canada, as the 1965 Royal Comimission 
hearings stimulated those of neither British nor French 
origin to question where they belonged if Canadian soci- 
ety was in fact bicultural. Trudeau's Liberal government 
responded in 1971 that Canada was multicultural. To 
French-speaking Québécois this concept was puzzling 
if not offensive, and it was basically unattractive to those 
of British heritage. 

The adoption of a policy of multiculturalism was in 
some sense merely a recognition of Canada’s changing 
demographic makeup, especially when regional trends 
were taken into account. In the 1961 census 50 percent - 
of the residents of the three prairie provinces—Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan—reported that they were 
of neither French nor British origin. In the 1986 census 
only 49 percent of the total population claimed to be of 
French or British origin. Meanwhile, the traditionally 
high birthrate among French speakers, which has pro- 
vided for the perpetuation of their language in Quebec, 
has fallen to one of the lowest levels for any population 
group in Canada. i 

At the same time, immigrants continue to add to the 
population's diversity. Immigration rates were high in 
the 1950s and 1960s, low in the early 1980s, and have 
now increased again. Governments have sought ‘to 
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“rationalize” immigration by accepting those immigrants 
most beneficial to Canada. Dropping earlier concerns 
with the racial, national, and religious origins of immi- 
grants, officials now focus on levels of skill, education, 
and even wealth. One result has been a noticeable 
increase in the multiracial ‘character of the country, with 
non-whites making up 6.3 percent of the population in 
1986. Urban centers with above-average concentrations 
of “visible minorities” are Toronto, Vancouver, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, and Montreal. 

The term “visible minorities,” while an accurate cat- 
egorization sociologically and politically, implies a 
patronizing attitude toward people whose skin color is 
not white. It captures the resentment increasingly 
directed against well-to-do Chinese, who are reputed to 
have driven up housing prices in Toronto and Vancou- 
ver to such an extent that “Canadians” can no longer 
afford to buy a home. It hints at the racial prejudice 
behind the contemptuous jokes about East Asians, and 
the easy way in which blacks from the Caribbean are 
blamed for increased crime. 

Quebec had for years argued that it needed some con- 
trol over immigration, a concession that Trudeau finally 
granted. While increasing the number of French-speak- 
ing immigrants to the province, Quebec also welcomed 
“visible minorities” from the Caribbean, Africa, and 
Southeast Asia. This has not, however, made French- 
speaking Québécois notably freer of racial prejudice than 
English speakers in other provinces. 

Social scientists argue that ethnicity is a complex phe- 
nomenon determined variously by birthplace, national 
origin, mother tongue, religion, or some combination of 
these. In Canada, the way'in which the elements are 
combined has important political repercussions. After 
World War II, as immigrants once again entered Canada 
in large numbers and old assimilationist ideologies were 
politically discredited, Canadian scholars and politicians 
began to say that Canada was different from the United 
States in its willingness to accept the continuity of eth- 
nic differences. The contrast drawn between Canada’s 
“mosaic” and the American “melting pot” has contin- 
ued to dominate political discourse in Canada, although 
there is little evidence that it is a realistic distinction. 

The metaphor of the mosaic captures Canada’s con- 
tinuing linguistic duality. For the French, ethnicity is a 
potent concept because it is based on the coincidence of 
French origin, French as mother tongue, ancestors who 
were born in Canada, and ties to the Roman Catholic 
Church. For the majority of French speakers there is the 
added factor of a territorial base in Quebec. English, 
however, whether mother tongue or the language used 
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daily, is not connected in the same way with other ele- 
ments of ethnicity. Quebec's experience in the context 
of Canadian politics has tended to place the linguistic 
struggle in a perspective that downplays or even ignores 
the ethnic diversity of English speakers. Some have 
found a reflection of this in literature; a recent observer 
of the national literary scene noted the tendency of 
Québécois writing in French to neglect anything that 
does not fit their dualist conception.3 

Canada is now a multicultural and multiracial soci- 
ety, and will remain so regardless of any policies the gov- 
ernment might adopt. Today, when the absence of a 
pan-Canadian identity is so evident, the Conservative 
government has signaled its intention to move away 
from official multiculturalism with policies designed to 
strengthen nationalism. But these policies are likely to 
be educational or symbolic in nature and will produce 
the desired unifying effects, if at all, only in the long run. 


UNEVEN PROSPERITY, MORE TENSION 

There has been a predictable growth in tensions 
between groups in Canada as economic conditions have 
worsened. The economic downturn is partly the result 
of a decline in export earnings. Another factor is an 
overheated domestic economy. The third—and still not 
fully understood—component of economic decline is 
the effect of the free-trade agreement with the United 
States, which came into force in 1989. 

To those who favored free trade, the agreement pre- 
sented a painless way of expanding Canada’s export 
economy. Such results have, in fact, followed for some 
enterprises. But the other side of free trade was that 
many American manufacturers with branch plants in 
Canada consolidated operations at larger, more efficient 
plants in the United States. To be sure, the American 
economy has also been suffering from a downturn, and 
this may be the most important factor behind Canada’s 
increased unemployment, bankruptcies, foreclosures, 
and other signs of economic distress. 

Throughout its history, Canada has had a regionally 
uneven economy. Only the sources and sites of inequity 
have changed. The current territorial basis of economic 
well-being serves as a rationale for a view that sees rela- 
tions among provinces and regions in terms of domi- 
nance and dependency. 

Least changed are the relatively poor circumstances 
in the Atlantic provinces—Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island— 
which began to deteriorate around the time of confed- 
eration in 1867. Conditions have been counteracted to 
some extent by federal policies of regional development 
and by federal transfer payments. These, however, are 
vulnerable to shifts in political philosophy and are 
affected by general economic downturns. 

The greatest economic changes have occurred in 
western Canada, particularly in Alberta and British 


Columbia. Alberta’s wealth sharply increased-with.the~ 
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development of its oil and natural gas reserves in the 
1960s; British Columbia’s economy began to grow some- 
what later, largely through the attraction of population 
and capital. Increased wealth and growing populations 
have enabled western Canada to begin challenging the 
political as well as economic dominance of central 
Canada.+ The fall in world oil prices in the mid-1980s 
contributed to an easing of the conflict between Alberta 
and the rest of Canada, but the underlying grievances of 
the western provinces remain. The rise of the Reform 
party in the west, led by Albertan Preston Manning, has 
provided a new focus for opposition to Quebec's 
demands and another stimulus to constitutional reform. 

Quebec’s economy has improved as well, giving a 
new generation of businesspeople the opportunity to 
assume community leadership. This indigenous class of 
French speakers plays a symbolic and active role, at 
times supporting and at times opposing the pro-inde- 
pendence message that has more consistently come from 
those professionally connected with language use and 
the mass media. The voice of business carries great 
. weight for the average pragmatic resident of Quebec, 
who is concerned that the material advances of the 
province might be lost to nationalist impulse. If business 
leaders are prepared to look favorably on conciliatory 
efforts by the federal government and the rest of Canada, 
political crisis can once again be averted. 

Canada’s volatile economy, with its uneven regional 
development and dependence on resources and uncer- 
tain world markets, is also characterized by high levels 
of labor unrest. This is especially the case in the heavily 
unionized public sector, where strikes by postal work- 
ers have become almost a regular occurrence; a strike 
this September by federal employees almost paralyzed 
the country. With few significant signs that the economy 
is recovering, Canadian society is wracked by economi- 
cally driven resentments. These feed into the ongoing 
political conflicts and augment tensions between groups. 


WHO WILL CHANGE SOCIETY? 

Today virtually every major problem in Canada is 
defined as political and seen as involving disputes over 
resources tied to inequities in power. On the positive 
side, this leads to the view that problems can be solved 
through political action. On the negative side, solutions 
are expected, and when they are not forthcoming the 
conflict escalates. 

According to time-honored tradition in Canada, 
when the existence of a serious problem is recognized, 
an independent commission is appointed to investigate 
it. The commission holds hearings and issues ponder- 
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ous reports. The government responds with proposals 
based on the commissions findings and recommenda- 
tions. Al this, of course, may be some years after the 
problem surfaced; still, the process has often been effec- 
tive, allowing tempers to cool and reason to prevail. 
Canadians, it is said, like a process that avoids overt 
conflict—and who can blame them? But the interrelated 
problems presented here have lengthy histories, and 
most of them have already gone the commission route, 
not once but several times. Even now, a Cabinet com- 
mittee under Constitutional Affairs Minister Joe Clark 
has proposed still another set of constitutional arrange- 
ments. 

The degree of distrust and disgust that Canadians 
now express against the leadership of the federal gov- 
ernment and that they extend to the leaders of all 
provinces and all parties cannot be ignored. (The prime 
ministers approval rating is now reported to be a mere 
12 percent.) Just how suspect the major parties and gov- 
ernment at various levels have become was demon- 
strated by the unexpected victory of the New 
Democratic party (NDP) under Bob Rae in the 1990 
Ontario provincial election. 

By electing the NDP, voters seemed to be punishing 
the ruling Liberals for their mistakes in office. Since the 
Conservatives had recently been ousted as the province's 
governing party, the NDP won by default. The party was 
hardly prepared to assume power, since it lacked com- 
prehensive programs and experienced politicians to take 
on ministerial responsibility. The transition has not gone 
smoothly. Least excusable for a party that prides itself 
on its moral superiority to those who practice “politics 
as usual” were questions about the personal judgments 
and behavior of Cabinet ministers that led to three res- 
ignations. The party's lapses, however, have fed into the 
skepticism about all political parties and politicians. 

Not only have Canada’s problems been defined as 
political, but their solution is thought to lie in revision 
of the constitution. Because Canadians feel a sense of 
desperation when thinking about the immediate future, 
those changes may have acquired a misplaced symbolic 
importance for them. Granted, no constitutional docu- 
ment can be perfectly attuned to all circumstances and 
all times. There may be real wisdom in the way the 
United States Constitution is accorded symbolic impor- 
tance as a document, an importance reinforced by the 
fact that it is difficult to amend. Such a constitution 
becomes a tool called on to-define and redefine relations 
between citizens and their government. It is subject to - 
changing interpretations under changing conditions, 
including those affecting political philosophies and dis- 
tributions of power. However, the constitution retains a 
legitimacy rooted in tradition. Even when individual 
politicians lose their virtue, there is still a political foun- 
dation that keeps its value. 

But what if the constitution is so flawed.that one 
important territorial component of the country ques- 


tions its validity? Will the country’ problems be solved 
by still another set of constitutional changes? The fail- 
ure of the Meech Lake Accord shows that there is cur- 
rently no way to satisfy all parties who are mobilized to 
defend their particular positions. Once more the federal 
government says it wants to guarantee Quebec’ status 
as a distinct society, to strengthen the central govern- 
ment, to abandon multiculturalism, and so on. Who will 
be satisfied this time around? 

Peter Russell, in his presidential address to the Cana- 
dian Political Science Association in June, convincingly 
argued that it was time to back away from constitution- 
making. But there is no evidence that his words con- 
vinced any of those still engaged in the pursuit of the 
perfect document. Certainly it is difficult to undo past 
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mistakes, but now it appears they can only be com- 
pounded. 

If it is to survive, Canada must quickly enter onto the 
path of economic recovery and discover some great, yet 
pleasant, distraction from politics that is free from the 
demand for passionate ideological commitment. Along 
the way, Canadians must also learn their country’s his- 
tory, even if they have only recently landed in the coun- 
try. And better still, if the history they explore is 
comprehensive enough to include the story of all Cana- 


_ dian immigrants. Instead of looking elsewhere, whether 


for role models or scapegoats, Canadians should engage 
in more critical self-examination. They will not find 
appropriate models in the experiences of the United 
States, in the Soviet empire now breaking apart, or in 
Europe as it forges the European Community. Ils ont 
besoin de tomber amoureux du Canada, d’une océan a 
Vautre.* a 


SE o a a a 


In the United States, debate has reemerged about the plausibility of adopting a national 
health-care system. As Theodore Marmor points out, Canada adopted such a system more 
than 20 years ago—a system that he argues the United States should use as a model for 


national health care. 


Canada’s Health-Care System: 
A Model for the United States? 


BY THEODORE R. MARMOR 


f there is any part of American life that is now reg- 
| ularly criticized as unaffordable, unfair, and uncon- 
trollable, it is medical care. The claim that American 
medicine is “in crisis” is of course not new—both Sena- 
tor Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and President 
Richard Nixon agreed on that in 1971. What is new is 
the extension of alarm to American business leaders, 
who are seriously worried about skyrocketing health- 
insurance premiums and whose complaints have trans- 
formed the media’s coverage of American medicine. 
One sign of this transformed discussion is the unex- 
pected prominence of Canada’s health-care system in 
American debates over what can and should be done 
about the medical care “crisis” in the United States. In 
the past two years especially, commissions and com- 
mentators have taken up the topic of serious reform in 
American medical care with vigor. The leaders of the 
Chrysler Corporation—particularly its flamboyant head, 
Lee Iacocca, but also its board member and the former 
United States secretary of health and human services, 
Joseph Califano—published widely cited pieces criticiz- 
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ing American medical practices and lauding Canada’s 
national health insurance program. A new organization 
of American doctors—Physicians for a National Health 
Program—made Canada its model and published its rec- 
ommendation of a “Canadian-style” plan in the New 
England Journal of Medicine.1 

Whatever the catalyst, the Canadian model gained 
popularity with media commentators, surprising Cana- 
dians so accustomed to American neglect. In the spring 
and summer of 1989, all three American television net- 
works, National Public Radio, and the major newspa- 
pers offered stories on Canadian medical care and its 
financing. Congressional committees began to ask Cana- 
dian experts to testify, and political organizations sent 
parades of representatives to Canada on crash study 
tours. But the most striking evidence of the seriousness 
with which American commentators have taken the 
Canadian model were the attacks on it by the American 
Medical Association (AMA). 

Under the seemingly innocently titled “Public Alert 
Program,” the AMA committed $2.5 million in 1989 to 
“telling millions of Americans the facts about the Cana- 
dian health-care system.” In a campaign reminiscent of 
its 1948 attack on President Harry Truman's proposed 
national health insurance scheme, the AMA began to 
place advertisements in the major media and to supply 
background materials for a blitz of editorials, opinion 
pieces, and reports about Canada. 

Why should the AMA be so concerned about the 
Canadian example of national health insurance? Why, 
in turn, should the Health Insurance Association of 
America (HIAA) devote expensive staff energy to pro- 
ducing what amounts to a book asserting that no mat- 
ter how appealing the Canadian model is, it would be 
neither politically acceptable nor practical to imple- 
ment?2 The answer is not terribly complicated. Over the 
past five years, business, labor, and popular discontent 
with American medicine has crystallized. There is 
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widespread political interest in substantial change, and 
the Canadian example has been used widely enough for 
criticism to warrant counterattack from those with the 
greatest stake in the status quo. 

Contrary to the message of the AMA and the HIAA, 
the Canadian system not only works reasonably well— 
it pays for universal access to ordinary medical care, 
maintains a generally high level of quality, is adminis- 
tratively efficient, and restrains the growth of health-care 
costs far more effectively than any of the myriad cost- 
containment schemes tried in the United States—but is 
as adaptable to American circumstances as one could 
imagine a foreign model to be. 


CAN THE US LEARN FROM ABROAD? 

Canada, France, and Germany provide their citizens 
with universal health insurance coverage at a cost of 
between 8 and 9.5 percent of gross national product 
(GNP). Britain, Japan, and Australia provide it for 
between 6 and 8 percent of GNP. The United States, as 
is so often noted, spends more than 12 percent of GNP 
on health care—more than any other country—and yet 
ranks below all the members of the Organization for 
European Cooperation and Development in terms of 
infant mortality and life expectancy. Yet for all the money 
spent, there are still some 35 million Americans without 
health insurance, and an undetermined number who 
have inadequate insurance. The United States is obvi- 
ously doing something wrong. 

When other countries achieve what the United States 
says it would like to attain, it makes good sense to look 
abroad. But for Americans there are particularly reveal- 
ing difficulties in looking abroad for lessons—whether 
in government or commerce. The American public is 
somewhat skittish about America’s uniqueness, educated 
to believe in a special mission and character of this “city 
on a hill.” Crossnational comparisons can easily arouse 
xenophobia, with defenders of the status quo ever ready 
to invoke the claim that “America is just different.” 

Three dangers complicate the politics of American- 
Canadian health-care policy arguments. First is the 
widespread incidence of well-financed distortion, the 
myth-making exemplified by the AMA campaign. Sec- 
ond is the mistaken notion that if there is any way in 
which the two nations differ, they are not “comparable.” 
(There are some hilarious examples of this fallacy of 
comparative difference in the recent media attention to 
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ledge, PN 
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Canada. One claim of Canada’s irrelevance to the United 
States, written by a “surgeon from White Plains” for the 
opinion page of The New York Times, noted the fact that 
90 percent of Canada’s population lives within 100 miles 
of the American border.)3 

Less hilarious but more important working illustra- 
tions of the fallacy of comparative difference show up 
regularly in the comments of American health-care pol- 
icy analysts. For instance, Alain Enthoven, a Stanford 
University economist who has closely examined Amer- 
ican medical reform, frankly admits Canada’s superior 
performance but challenges its relevance. In a debate in 
the summer of 1990 about what to do about America’s 
medical “mess,” Enthoven argued against wasting any 
more time talking about Canada. Canadian culture and 
politics are so different, he alleged, that a serious attempt 
to borrow from their undeniably good experience was 
“off the radar screen of American possibility.”+ 

The assertion that Canada’s experience is not relevant 
is supported by sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset in his 
recently published work.5 According to Lipset, Canadi- 
ans respect government far more than Americans do, a 
contention buttressed by the difference between the 
Canadian founding document and the American Decla- 
ration of Independence. According to their charter, 
Canadians are committed to “peace, order, and good 
government,” while Americans look to the individual- 
istic “pursuit of happiness.” 

Never has so much been claimed with so little evi- 
dence; serious comparative research on public opinion 
shows no fundamental difference between the North 
American publics—a somewhat wider range on the 
Canadian left to be sure, but a distribution that leads 
most comparativists to group the United States and 
Canada together as similar liberal democracies in their 
creeds. 

Canada’s path to and experience with national health 
insurance provides American policymakers with a per- 
fect opportunity for crossnational learning. The United 
States shares with Canada a common language and 
political roots, a comparably diverse population with a 
similar distribution of living standards, increasingly inte- 
grated economies, and a tradition of fractious but con- 
stitutional federalism that makes political disputes 
similar though obviously not identical. Moreover, until 
Canada consolidated its national health insurance in 
1971, the patterns and styles of medical care in both 
countries were nearly identical. (Indeed, Canadian reg- 
ulators used the United States Joint Commission on 
Hospital Accreditation to judge their hospitals’ accept- 
ability until well after World War II.) 

Three questions emerge in examining the Canadian 
health-care experience. The first is whether Canada’s 
medical-care system is truly exemplary and worth 
importing. The second is whether a Canadian-style pro- 
gram is politically feasible in the United States. And 
third, even if desirable as a model and politically accept- 
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Physicians per 100,000 people, 
United States and Canada 


YEAR United States Conada 


1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 
1987 


Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Health 
Care Systems in Transition: The Search for Efficiency (Paris, 1990), tables 
27 and 61. 





able, can Canadian national health insurance be adapted 
to American circumstances? 


CANADA'S EXEMPLARY PERFORMANCE 

The basic outline of Canada’s national health insur- 
ance is clear. The federal government conditionally 
promises each province that it will prepay roughly 40 
percent of the costs of all necessary medical care. The 
federal grant is available so long as the province's health 
insurance program is universal (covering all citizens), 
comprehensive (covering all conventional hospital and 
medical care), accessible (no limits on services and no 
extra charges to patients), portable (each province rec- 
ognizes the others’ coverage), and publicly administered 
(under control of a public, nonprofit organization). All 
10 provinces maintain health insurance plans satisfying 
these criteria. The provincial ministry of health is the 
only payer in each province. There are no complex eli- 
gibility tests or complicated definitions of insured ser- 
vices. Administrative costs, as a consequence, are 
negligible by American standards. 

The practical dynamics of Canada’s program are also 
simple, at least in outline. Annual negotiations between 
provincial governments and the providers of care deter- 
mine the hospital budgets and the level of physicians’ 
fees. As in the United States, most hospitals are non- 
profit community institutions and physicians practice 
(under fee-for-service payment) in diverse individual 
and group settings. Patients choose their own doctors; 
doctors bill the province; and hospitals work from global 
budgets, not itemized billings. Disagreements over insur- 
ance claims, gaps in coverage, and bureaucratic incom- 
prehensibility are, for practical purposes, nonexistent. 
Canadian patients and providers never have to file mul- 
tiple claims to different insurers. (American Medicare 
beneficiaries might well have to file claims with three or 


more insurers, and a physician or hospital treating Med- 
icaid patients might have to wait six months or more for 


payment.) 
Most of the negative effects economic theory and 


_ Canadian doctors predicted—worrisome physician 


flight, rationing of lifesaving care, long queues, and tech- 
nological obsolescence—have not emerged. There is, 
and has always been, some movement of highly trained, 
highly prized personnel from Canada to the United 
States. Physicians are no exception. But this trend was , 
not greatly affected by Canadian national health insur- 
ance, and the numbers have always been small, not 


enough to offset a steady increase in the number of prac- . - 


ticing physicians. As the table on this page shows, 
Canada’s physician-population ratio has been, and 
remains, comparable to that of the United States. 

At the outset, the existing physician fee schedules of 
provincial medical associations were accepted by the 
provincial governments, although in most provinces 
payments were initially set somewhat below 100 percent 
to reflect the elimination of a doctor's risk of unpaid 
debts. Since that time, changes in the fee schedules have 
been negotiated by provincial medical associations and 
ministries of health. The typical process of setting fees 
is one of extended negotiation, not unilateral imposi- 
tion. Physicians were the highest-paid professionals in 
Canada before the introduction of universal medical 
insurance; they still are. 


RATIONING CARE 

Canada does ration medical care. So does the United 
States and every other country in the world. What 
counts is not the presence of rationing (or allocation) 
but the basis for and the extent of restricted access to 
health care. The United States continues to ration by the 
ability to pay—a process largely determined by race, 
class, and employment circumstances. Access to care 
and the quality of care vary enormously, and many in 
the United States—particularly the poor or poorly 
insured—experience long waiting lists and substandard. 
facilities, if they receive care at all. By contrast, Canada 
and most other developed countries try to provide a 
more uniform standard of care to the entire population. 
Medical care is allocated largely on the basis of relative 
medical need, which is determined by physician judg- 
ment, not by insurance status, bureaucratic rules, or 
arbitrary age limits. 

At certain times and in some places, substantial wait- 
ing lists for selected surgical and diagnostic procedures 
occur. But the overall rates of hospital use per capita are 
considerably higher in Canada than in the United States. 
Most patients are cared for in a timely manner, and long 
waiting lists reflect managerial problems more than 
chronic shortages of facilities. Emergency care is avail- 
able immediately to everyone. 

There is no question that some expensive, @jgh-tech- 
nology items are not as available in ari they are 
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in the United States. Canada has a full range of high- 
technology facilities, but in considerably less abundance 
and with little competition for market share. Expensive 
capital equipment is first approved only for highly spe- 
cialized centers, and subsequent diffusion is closely con- 
trolled by provincial ministries of health. This control 
results in lower rates of use for some technologies in 
Canada—cardiac surgery, magnetic resonance imaging, 
lithotripsy, and so on (see the table on this page). This 
is not necessarily a bad thing. Throughout North Amer- 
ica, there is concern about the appropriate use of expen- 
sive new procedures. Inappropriate use is both 
financially costly and medically dangerous to patients. 

The quality of a nation’s health care is never simple 
to measure. Many critics view the slower diffusion and 
limited use of some new technologies in Canada as evi- 
dence of lower quality care. If quality is defined as more 
high-technology services regardless of relative effective- 
` ness, then the United States certainly offers higher qual- 
ity medical care. If, however, quality is defined by health 
results rather than by the use of high technology, then 
there is no evidence of a Canadian disadvantage. If life 
expectancy and infant mortality measure the quality of 
a health-care system, Canada has a definite advantage. 
And if consumer satisfaction is a critical component of 
quality, then both polls and political behavior put Cana- 
dian national health insurance well in the lead. 

The generally high levels of Canadian satisfaction 
suggest the importance of the way health-care quality is 
distributed. When quality is defined as the best tech- 
nologies and facilities available to the most privileged 
members of a population, rather than as the facilities 
available to the average individual, American medical 
care ranks among the best in the world. But major 
aspects of American medical care—the limited extent of 
immunization, the large number of pregnant women 
without regular medical attention, and the risk of 
bankruptcy from illness—would be considered intoler- 
able in other comparably wealthy countries. Canada has 
fewer centers of technological excellence, but the aver- 
age level of care is, by any definition, at least equal to 
that in the United States. 


ADAPTING CANADA’S HEALTH-CARE SYSTEM 

What would make the Canadian option not only 
more attractive to the American electorate, but also eas- 
ier to implement in the American context? Part of the 
answer lies in distinguishing the necessary from the inci- 
dental elements of the Canadian success story in uni- 
versal health insurance. The Canadian program 
combines three features that have made its cost, access, 
and quality acceptable over nearly 20 years of full-scale 
operation. | : 

One of the features is universality of coverage. All 
Canadians are insured on the “same terms and condi- 
tions.” bis universality has made it politically impossi- 
ble in x“ to deal with cost pressures by stealth or 











<= A 
Comparative Availability of Selected 
Medical Technologies, 
United States and Canada 
(Units per million people) 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY US Canada Ratio: US/Canada 
Open-heart surgery 326 123 27:1 
Cardiac catheterization 5.06 1.50 3.4:1 
Organ transplantation 1.31 1.08 1.2:1 
Radiation therapy 3.97 0.54 7.4: 
Extracorporeal shock 

wave lithoscopy 0.94 0.16" 59:1 
Magnetic-resonance imaging 3.69 0.46 8.0:1 


Notes: United States data are for 1987, Canada for 1989 except where 
indicated, 
*1988 


Source: D. A. Ruble, “Medical Technology in Canada and the U.S.,” 
Health Affairs, Fall 1989, p. 180. 


to permit end runs around the controls. Second, there is 
a clear center of financial responsibility in Canada: a 
ministry of health or its equivalent in each province. 
Financing medical care under concentrated rather than 
fragmented auspices is crucial to the third component 
of Canada’s system: clear political accountability for the 
cost and quality of and access to Canadian medical care. 
These three features—universal access, a responsible 
financing agency, and accountable political leaders to 
answer for the balance among cost, quality, and access— 
explain why Canada’s performance has been superior to 
that of the United States. 

But what do these features of the Canadian model 
mean for possible American adaptations? What sorts of 
changes could be made without losing what has been 
necessary for Canada’s relatively successful experience 
with national health insurance? 

Canada’s universalism is strong in two ways. Every 
Canadian is literally on the same provincial health insur- 
ance plan as his or her neighbor—the equivalent of 
every Californian belonging to one Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield plan. Whats more, Canadians have the same cov- 
erage under their provincial plan: “equal terms and con- 
ditions,” not varied options. In the health sphere, 
Canada is probably more egalitarian than any other 
comparable industrial democracy. Private insurers are 
forbidden by law to sell supplementary coverage for 
publicly insured services. And to maintain the “equal 
terms” of access, Canadian doctors since 1984 have for 
all practical purposes been prevented from charging 
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patients anything above the government’ fee schedule. 

Not all of these Canadian features are necessary for 
an acceptable form of universal health insurance. 
Canada did not start with such a firmly egalitarian ver- 
sion. The Hall Commission of 1964-1966, the royal 
commission that justified extending government hospi- 
tal insurance to medical care, defined universal cover- 
age as no less than 95 percent of the citizens in each 
province. While desirable on egalitarian grounds, literal 
universality has not been a necessary feature of Canada’s 
success. American reformers need not insist on Canada’s 
strong contemporary form of universal enrollment. 

“Uniform” conditions would also be less compelling 
than in Canada. For Americans to be in the same boat 
does not necessarily require that the boats cabins all be 
the same size or have the same view. What is essential is 
that the health insurance boat include most Americans 
on roughly comparable terms. 

It is on the issue of the terms of benefits and the con- 
straints on “supplementation” that the most acrimo- 
nious disputes are likely to break out. Could the United 
States (or a state) forego the Canadian ban on supple- 
mentary health insurance for services covered under a 
universal plan without losing financial control? Would 
it be unacceptable to permit physicians (or other medi- 
cal professionals paid under fee-for-service arrange- 
ments) to charge their patients more than the agreed-on 
schedule of fees? 

The answer here is ambiguous. On the first point, 
Canada has never experimented. But other nations with 
acceptable national health insurance programs have sup- 
plementary insurance that coexists with public cover- 
age. As for charges that are above negotiated rates 
(“extra-billing” or “balance-billing” in the jargon of 
health economics), the answer is clearer. The ability to 
contain medical costs depends on establishing firm lim- 
its; extra-billing violates those limits and reintroduces 
barriers to access that universal health insurance is 
meant to lower. No successful national health insurance 
program has permitted this practice for long; Canada 


found over time that balance-billing became a serious - 


problem in many communities, threatening both the 
` uniformity of treatment and the access to treatment 
itself. Both supplementary insurance and extra-billing, 
when widespread, threaten equitable cost control. 


FINANCING NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 

Whether Canada’s concentration of finance in provin- 
cial ministries of health has been crucial to its success- 
ful control of medical-care costs is the second issue to 
evaluate. Is the location of responsibility at the provin- 
cial as opposed to federal level vital? The other key ques- 
tion is whether Canada’s public financing and direct 
governmental administration are required for political 


accountability: an identifiable budget accounts for a 


jurisdiction’s overall health expenditure. 
The crossnational evidence on the first question sug- 


gests that it is the concentration of financial responsi- 
bility, not its precise location, that is crucial to counter- 
vailing inflationary health-care cost pressures. Canada, 
by constitutional requirement, had no choice but to use 
provincial governments to administer health insurance. 
Great Britain, by contrast, concentrates financial respon- 
sibility in the national Ministry of Health, and Sweden 
does so in each of its county councils. The lesson for the 
United States is that there are options. 

The second, more difficult question concerns the 
direct accountability of the processes by which health- 
care funds are raised and spent. Public financing makes 
Canadian outlays for health highly visible. At the same 
time, Canadian provinces could, and some did, use pre- 
existing health insurance companies as political buffers 
between physicians and the government. In the mid- 
1960s, Ontario used these intermediaries to manage the 
flow of funds and the processing of claims. Such a buffer 
seemed important then as a concession to the deep hos- 
tility many Canadian doctors felt regarding government 
medical insurance. In fact, the Canadian provinces that 
used financial intermediaries at the outset abandoned 
them after a few years. They made administration com- 
plicated and more expensive and, once their role in 
moderating conflict was no longer necessary, they 
seemed useless (except to the insurance companies). 

One can certainly imagine the use of such interme- 
diaries in the United States. This, after all, has been the 
pattern with American Medicare since 1965—an 
arrangement that draws on private expertise and “econ- 
omizes” on the number of public employees. Canadians 
found such indirect management cumbersome and 
more expensive to manage than direct administration. 
But contracting out financial tasks is certainly, on the 
Canadian evidence, compatible with political account- 
ability. f 

In the United States of the 1990s, however, the cru- 
cial political problem facing national health insurance 
advocates is the publics hostility toward increased taxes. 
Can one imagine Canadian-style government health 
insurance working without direct public finance? In 
other words, what would be lost if, for example, state 
regulatory authorities set the terms of medical-care 
financing, negotiated with hospitals and physicians, and 
required that employers finance health insurance 
directly or pay into a state fund a fixed amount per 
employee? However the point is phrased, the question 
remains the same: Is it possible to have the right level of 
countervailing power without the fusion of taxing and 
negotiating responsibility? 

The answer to that question is far from obvious. In 
some European countries—Germany in particular— 
national and state governments have played a powerfigl 
regulatory role without Canada’s single-payer feature. 
The German government constrains the negotiations 
among physicians, hospitals, and the thousandaagf sick- 
ness funds without channeling social insurange financ- 
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ing through conventional public tax accounts. It sets the 
rules by which the parties operate and each of the sick- 
ness funds faces the full financial consequences of its 
members’ medical care. There is both financial account- 
ability and complicated administration in the German 
example. What the United States should notice is that it 
does not have the German history of lifelong involve- 
ment with one health insurance institution. 

What this suggests is that the degree of responsibil- 
ity for health financing—and the clarity about where 
that accountability lies—is not solely determined by the 
details of public finance. There are forms of mandated 
health insurance, which finances care on terms negoti- 
ated by public officials, that might closely resemble in 
practice the publicly financed, compulsory health insur- 
ance program found in Canada. 

It is certainly possible to imagine mandated univer- 
sal health insurance—with workable regulations drawn 
from German experience—working tolerably well in the 
United States. Such arrangements could address the 
problems of inflation, inadequate coverage, and politi- 
cal accountability, but less effectively than a system mod- 
eled after Canada’s. The United States should be under 
no illusion here; there are choices available, with differ- 
ent tradeoffs among acceptability, effectiveness, and 
administrative complexity. What the United States has 
at the moment is a vicious circle of trouble; a system like 
Canada’s is possible, but a less direct program would be 
an improvement. 

This sort of reasoning led some policy analysts to 
suggest adapting the Canadian model along the lines 
suggested earlier. Their proposal treats the state health 

_ department as the negotiating agent of universal health 
insurance, insurance made universal by the accretion of 
mandated coverage for workers and their families, Medi- 
care for those over 65 and the disabled, Medicaid for the 
poor,.and a new insurance plan for those not in these 
categories. No one starting from a blank slate would 
seek this rather complicated version of universal cover- 
age through aggregation, clear public responsibility for 
costs, and decentralized administration. But, as a third 
choice, it should be tolerable.6 


THE CASE FOR THE CANADIAN MODEL 
In the early 1970s, American experts paid consider- 
able attention to Canada’s recently completed program 


6Theodore R. Marmor, “The Future of American Medical 
Care” (Testimony before the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress of the United States, October 2, 1991). 
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of national health insurance. That scrutiny was part of 
the substantial interest in an American form of univer- 
sal health insurance. When the realities of stagflation in 
the 1970s and early 1980s removed national health 
insurance from the American political agenda, the 
lessons of Canada’s experience were put aside, hardly 
noticed except by specialists in health policy. The 
reawakening of American interest in Canada comes 
without anything like a widely shared American appre- 
ciation of how Canadian health insurance works in prac- 
tice. 

The result of that disparity between interest and 
knowledge is a very uneven discussion of what the 
United States can and cannot learn from its neighbor to 
the north, let alone what adaptations to American cir- 
cumstances a conscious effort to borrow from Canada’s 
example would entail. Instead, the discussion of Cana- 
dian health insurance resembles a shouting match, with 
enthusiasts pointing to evidence about citizen satisfac- 
tion and relatively low expenditures per capita and 
detractors arguing either that Canada is too different for 
the United States to take seriously as a model, or that the 
model itself is terrible because it creates long lines, 
causes doctors to emigrate, and disappoints patients. 

If there is any country from which the United States 
can learn, it is Canada. Having had similar medical-care 
arrangements for most of the twentieth century, Canada 
and the United States have conducted over the past 20 
years a fateful experiment in forms of medical finance. 
It is two decades and hundreds of billions of dollars too 
late to contend that the United States should have acted 
on Canadian lessons in the early 1970s. That option was 
simply not politically available in the economic after- 
math of the first oil crisis in 1973. But that does not 
mean, in the 1990s and beyond, that Americans cannot 


_ learn from Canada’s example. 


The central lesson of the Canadian experiment is that 
the balance among cost, quality, and access is relatively 
easy to evaluate. What Canada illustrates clearly is that a 
sensibly organized national health insurance system can 
work in a political community like that in the United 
States, that universal coverage, coherent financial 
responsibility, and clear political accountability are the 
central ingredients of success, and that a population 
accustomed to the same standard of medical care as the 
United States can take pride in what in essence are 10 
provincial Blue Cross/Blue Shield plans with compre- 
hensive benefits to which everyone belongs as a matter 
of right. If that were understood clearly, the problems of 
adapting the Canadian model to America would seem 
less daunting. a 





Canada’s economy is currently in a slump. But “the recession will not last forever, and 
signs are emerging that Canadian manufacturing is poised for strong growth when the 


recovery begins.” 


Making the Transition to Free Trade 


BY PETER MORICI 


y all appearances, Canada has a productive and 

influential economy. Per capita income in 1989 

was $19,030 (as compared to $20,010 for the 
United States).* It is a member of the Group of Seven 
industrial countries that map strategy for the global 
economy, and it is a key player in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and, especially, the World Bank 
and other forums focusing on the needs of developing 
countries. 

Canada enjoys with the United States the world’s 
largest bilateral trading relationship—nearly $180 bil- 
lion annually. The flip side of this is that Canada 
depends on the United States for about 75 percent of its 
exports and 70 percent of its imports. Canada is also 
highly dependent on foreign capital, especially from the 
United States: 75 percent of all foreign investment is held 
by Americans, and foreign multinational corporations 
account for about 45 percent of Canadian mining and 
manufacturing sales. 

In 1989, Canada strengthened trade ties with the 
United States when a free-trade agreement came into 
force between the two countries. This agreement, the 
most comprehensive commercial arrangement between 
any pair of GATT members outside the European Com- 
munity (EC), gives Canada unfettered and preferential 
access to the United States market—the largest single- 
currency market in the world. 

The Canadian economy, however, must undergo a 


PETER Monrict is a professor of economics at the University of 
Maine, and an adjunct senior fellow at the National Planning 
Association and the Iacocca Institute. He is the author of seven 
books, including Making Free Trade Work: The Canada-U.S. 
Agreement (New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 
1990) and Trade Talks with Mexico: A Time for Realism 
(Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1991). 


*Editor’ note: All figures are in United States dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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series of wrenching adjustments to take advantage of the 
free-trade agreement. These adjustments, as well as other 
global economic developments, have put the economy 
in transition. Nevertheless, it is a transition from which 
Canada’s economic institutions will emerge fundamen- 
tally strengthened. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY IN BRIEF 

Historically, Canada’s comparative advantages have 
come from its enormous resource wealth. From the 
1600s through the early 1960s, the country’s economic 
development was driven by a succession of staple 
exports—fish, furs, lumber, pulp and paper, wheat, min- 
erals and metals, and oil and gas. For most of this cen- 
tury, Canada has found vibrant markets in Europe for 
these products. During World War H and up through 
1970, the United States became the market for 75 per- 
cent of Canada’s exports and American investments 
increased to levels perceived by many Canadians as 
threatening national sovereignty. 

Since 1960, a variety of forces have reduced the 
potential for expansion of Canada’s commodity exports. 
Canadian grain producers, who are even more depen- 
dent on foreign markets than American farmers, must 
cope with European and Japanese protectionism as well 
as limited demand in the cash-strapped third world. 
Prospects for substantial expansion of lumber and pulp 
and paper exports are constrained by timber supplies. 
Substitute materials and new technologies limit 
increased exports of metals, including nickel, copper, 
zinc, and lead. Environmental considerations constrain 
the prospects for the asbestos industry, and require 
major new investments in the pulp and paper industries. 
During the 1980s, real export prices for most of these 
products were flat or falling. The contribution of agri- 
culture and natural resources to Canadian exports fell 
from 84 percent in 1960 to 58 percent in 1980, and fo 
49 percent in 1989. 

Manufacturing is a different story. The motor vehicle 
industry has occupied a central position in Onjggio and, 
to-a lesser extent, Quebec since the aay a Agree- 


ment of 1965 established duty-free trade in automobiles ` 


between the United States and Canada.! Motor vehicle 


exports have fluctuated significantly but have averaged : 


about 25 percent of Canadian foreign sales over the past 
25 years. The share of exports by other manufactures 
increased from 10 percent in 1960 to 15 percent in 1980, 
to about 22 percent in recent years. This growth reflects 
improved Canadian comparative advantages such as 
easy access to cheap raw materials in secondary manu- 
facturing. 

The shift in export emphasis was not the result of 
dynamic progress by Canada’s manufacturers but a reac- 
tion to decreasing foreign sales of commodities. How- 
ever, to make Canadian manufactures competitive on 
the world market, Canadian manufacturing workers, 
like their American brethren, had to accept a reduction 
in their wages relative to those paid to workers in Asia 
and Europe. During the 1980s, inflation-adjusted wages 
fell about 3 percent in Canada and about 9 percent in 
the United States, in contrast to gains of 17 percent in 
Japan, 14 percent in Germany, and a surprising 29 per- 
cent in Britain. 

Like the United States, Canada has had to place 
greater emphasis on technology-intensive manufactur- 
ing and skill-intensive services if it is to stay competitive 
and offer its citizens prospects for rising real incomes. 
As in the United States, this transformation has been 
made more difficult by the inability to exploit fully the 
opportunities offered by new computer-assisted manu- 
facturing technologies and by workforce problems. And, 
as in the United States, employers complain that young 
workers are not acquiring in high school the skills nec- 
essary to operate state-of-the-art technologies effectively, 
and that industry training programs for new technology 
are inadequate. 

Canada, however, is in a weaker position than the 
United States in facing the challenges of competitive 
renewal. Canadian manufacturing is much more con- 
centrated in low- and medium-technology activities than 
United States manufacturing. Expenditures for research 
and development account for only about 1.4 percent of 
gross national product (GNP) in Canada, compared 
with nearly 3 percent in Japan, Germany, and the United 
States. 

In addition, until GATT’s Tokyo Round of multilat- 
eral trade negotiations in 1979, which resulted in sub- 
stantial tariff reductions, Canadian manufacturing was 





1Before the Automotive Agreement of 1965, Canadian man- 
ufacturing productivity stood at 63 percent of American lev- 
els. After the benefits of this act were felt, productivity levels 
in the automotive sector reached those in the United States, 
anel average manufacturing productivity rose to 72 percent of 
American standards by 1970. The agreement demonstrated 
that duty-free access to the United States market allowed ratio- 
nalizatiqggsf Canadian manufacturing and the establishment 
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protected by high tariffs and, at times, by generous gov- 
ernment subsidies. These encouraged an overdiversified, 
fragmented, and lethargic manufacturing sector that was 
largely concentrated in southern Ontario and Quebec. 
To scale the tariff wall and obtain government bene- 
fits, British and American multinational corporations 
invested in Canada. However, their plants, like those of 
indigenous Canadian manufacturers, were oriented 
toward the small domestic market. Canadian manufac- 
turers, outside the export-oriented metals, minerals, for- 
est-products, and automotive sectors, made many 
products in quantities too small to achieve adequate 
economies of scale, were dependent on parent company 
technology and management systems, and adopted new 
methods and ideas only after they were proved in the 
United States, Western Europe, and, more recently, Japan. 


TRUDEAU’S INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

The government of Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau recognized the problems plaguing Canadian 
industry. In the 1970s it committed itself to reducing tar- 
iffs through the Tokyo Round talks. The Trudeau gov- 
ernment then embarked on an ambitious and expensive 
industrial policy to counteract the effects of the tariff 
cuts, to modernize manufacturing and reorient it toward 
high-technology pursuits, and to circumscribe the 
influence of American multinationals on Canadian 
development. Trudeau used a variety of means to 
accomplish these objectives: new subsidies and technical 
assistance programs; domestic procurement preferences 
for and government equity positions in fledgling high- 
technology companies; aggressive screening and perfor- 
mance standards for new direct foreign investment; and 
efforts to buy back control of the oil and gas industry 
from foreign owners through the 1980 national energy 
policy. 

Trudeau’ policy failed on two counts. First, the com- 
petitiveness of Canadian industry did not improve. Before 
signing the free-trade agreement with the United States 
in 1988, Canadian manufacturing productivity stood at 
about 70 percent of American levels—slightly less than 
in 1970. After taking into account the high productivity 
of Canada’s resource-processing and automotive indus- 
tries, productivity in the rest of Canadian manufacturing 
was actually about half the American levels. 

Second, Trudeau's industrial policy soured relations 
with American multinational corporations and the 
United States government. Except for the oil and gas 
industries, the purpose of foreign investment screening 
was to redirect, not to scare off, American investors. 
Instead, Canada’s aggressive policy first slowed foreign 
investment and then encouraged capital flight. After 
Ottawa implemented its most aggressive screening pol- 
icy in 1980, 5.4 billion Canadian dollars (Can$) in direct 
foreign investment left the country in 1981 and 1982, 
exceeding the Can$4.8 billion attracted during the entire 
decade of the 1970s. Clearly, Canada was losing the cap- 
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ital, technology, and international marketing expertise it 
badly needed to transform its aging industrial base—and 
it was also damaging relations with American business, 
especially with its attempts to buy back the oil and gas 
industry and regulate American investment. 

In reaction, the United States brought complaints 
about Canadian trade practices before GATT, and Cana- 
dian exports became the target of a barrage of protec- 
tionist actions by the United States. Duties and quotas 
were fairly imposed on subsidized Canadian products— 
for example, processed fish—but also unfairly imposed 
on goods that were less expensive to make in Canada— 
for example, certain steel products. 

Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, elected in 1984, rec- 
ognized that Canada could not afford a nationalist indus- 
trial policy, both for financial reasons and because it 
needed to preserve good relations with the United States. 
He reversed the national energy policy proclaimed by 
Trudeau, greatly curtailed subsidies, and sought a free- 
trade agreement with the United States. 


THE FREE-TRADE AGREEMENT 

From the perspective of the United States, the free- 
trade talks were an opportunity to eliminate higher Cana- 
dian tariffs and to lock in Canada’s reforms of its foreign 
investment and energy policies, as well as to resolve some 
industry-specific disputes that had built up during the 
Trudeau years. From the Canadian perspective, the essen- 
tial purpose of the free-trade agreement was not to elim- 
inate American tariffs but to secure for Canadian industry 
guaranteed access to the American market.2 

The free-trade agreement gave both Canada and the 
United States essentially what they wanted. Tariffs and 
most quotas will be eliminated by 1998, foreign investors 
are generally free to cross the border, and a special dis- 
pute-settlement process has been established to ensure 
that neither the United States nor Canada imposes coun- 
tervailing duties on imports that are not subsidized. Sim- 
ilar processes have been put in place to deter other 
arbitrary trade actions, and these have already reversed 
several actions by both sides and upheld others. The dis- 
pute-settlement process has been given high marks by the 
government officials, trade lawyers, and economists who 
comprise the Ottawa-Washington trade policy commu- 
nity. 

For both countries, free trade will entail adjustments. 
In the United States, aside from the nonferrous metals 
sector, the adjustments are expected to be mild; Cana- 
dian imports make up only a small share of the Ameri- 
can market. 

This will not be the case in Canada. The agreement 
has turned up the heat another degree on Canadian low- 





2As a result of the Tokyo Round agreements, American tariffs 
were to fall to an average of only 4 to 5 percent on certain 
goods, and the United States would admit 70 percent of Cana- 
dian goods free of tariffs. 


and medium-technology firms to adopt new methods, 
move to lower cost environments, or go out of business. 
But free trade is also attracting major new investment that 
is creating enterprises in Canada capable of winning 
major shares of the American and global markets. 

A quick reading of the popular press would seem to 
confirm suspicions by some that free trade is deindustri- 
alizing Canada. Articles in The Wall Street Journal, The 
New York Times, The Globe and Mail, and Business Week 
tell of employers leaving Ontario for the United States 
and relate the sagas of companies (many of them smaller 
firms) faced with Ontario’ higher wages and taxes, recal- 
citrant unions, and burdensome provincial regulations 
abandoning genteel Toronto for blue-collar Buffalo and 
points farther south, such as Tennessee. It would seem 
that free trade is the bogeyman of the Canadian economy. 

These articles are not balanced by reports from other 
firms and entrepreneurs that continue to invest, mod- 
ernize, and serve worldwide markets from Canada, such 
as Bombardier and Boeing in commercial aircraft, North- 
ern Telecom in telecommunications equipment, and 
MacMillan Bloedel in forest products. They do not con- 
sider the firms facing new import competition that have 
rationalized production and adopted advanced methods, 
such as Weston (Canada’s second-largest food processor), 
Camco (Canada’s largest manufacturer of major appli- 
ances), and CCL Industries (a major manufacturer of 
consumer and household products for firms like Nabisco - 
and Procter and Gamble). They fail to note the successes 
of small, unlikely Canadian competitors such as Alias, 
which designs computer graphics software in Toronto, 
and Dutailier, which makes rocking chairs in St.-Pie-de- 
Bagot, Quebec. 

Unfortunately, these articles are classic examples of 
drawing sensational conclusions from anecdotal evi- 
dence. They sell newspapers and magazines to Americans 
anxious about similar consequences arising from a free- 
trade deal with Mexico and to Canadians worried about 
the current recession and their future generally. 

From the start, the free-trade agreement’ elimination 
of Canadian tariffs was expected to provide one more 
incentive for Canadian firms in low- and medium-tech- 
nology activities—who are generally more sensitive to 
blue-collar labor costs, strict work rules, business regu- 
lation, and taxes—to move. However, as the foreign 
investment data noted earlier indicate, companies and 
capital were leaving Canada at a rapid pace before free 
trade. The important questions to ask are: Why are firms 
leaving? Are new factors other than free trade adding to 
incentives to leave Canada? Are investments in other 
activities increasing to replenish the Canadian economy? 

In 1990, the Royal Bank of Canada surveyed firms 
that had recently moved or were planning to move fagil- 
ities to the United States. Respondents said their reasons 
for moving included substantially higher labor costs, 
taxes, interest rates, and the strong Canadian dgjjar. Free 


trade ranked eighth. J 
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This list of reasons brings up several developments 
that occurred simultaneously with the free-trade negoti- 
ations and the agreements implementation. The free- 
trade agreement came into force in January 1989—near 
the end of an economic recovery. Six months later, 
employment throughout Canada began to fall. By this 
March total employment had declined from 10.6 million 
to 9.5 million. Manufacturing lost 435,000 jobs—about 
one-third more than were lost during the 1981-1983 
slump. But coincidence is not causality: just because a 
recession began after the agreement took effect does not 
mean free trade cost Canada all or even half those jobs. 
Most of the manufacturing jobs were lost because of 
cyclical economic phenomena. Why were so many man- 
ufacturing jobs lost? Three other sets of factors, in addi- 
tion to recession and free trade, were in play. 

First, the Bank of Canada has pursued a tight money 
policy since 1986, which has raised real interest rates in 
Canada well above those in the United States and has 
steadily increased the value of the Canadian dollar, from 
US$0.70 in 1986 to US$0.88 in 1991. This 25 percent 
appreciation in five years has done far more to lower the 
cost of imports and to erode Canadian competitiveness 
than will the elimination of an average tariff of 10 per- 
cent on 35 percent of imports (the balance of imports are 
unaffected) by 1998. 

Moreover, Canadian taxes are generally higher than 
those in the United States because of spending for 
national health insurance, a broader social safety net, and 
a more generously subsidized system of higher educa- 
tion, and because of greater physical infrastructure needs. 
Since this is a nationwide phenomenon, a weaker Cana- 
dian dollar can generally be expected to compensate for 
the effects on Canadian cost structures, but the Bank of 
Canada’s policies have deprived the Canadian economy 
of this palliative. 

Second, compared with American labor unions, Cana- 
dian unions have taken much tougher stances in nego- 
tiations regarding wages and work rules. The resulting 
contracts have had a profound effect on comparisons 
between American and Canadian wage rates, productiv- 
ity, and unit labor costs—especially in light of the appre- 
ciation of the Canadian dollar. 

In 1986 the typical manufacturing worker earned 
$13.21 an hour in the United States and $11.00 in 
Canada. By 1990 their positions had switched—$14.83 
in the United States and $15.94 in Canada. Meanwhile 
manufacturing productivity advanced 14 percent in the 
United States and only 3 percent in Canada. Conse- 
quently, average unit labor costs declined slightly in the 
United States but jumped 31 percent in Canada. 

Third, in September 1990, Ontario elected a New 
Democratic party (NDP) government. Its predecessor 
Lheral government had already installed progressive eco- 
nomic measures such as compulsory comparable-worth 
wages. SJow the NDP which may be viewed as a social- 
oe by many Canadians but is seen as a 
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socialist party by the American private sector, has indi- 
cated it would like radical changes in Ontario’s Labor 
Relations Act—including measures businesses perceive 
as tipping the employer-union power balance decidedly 
in favor of unions. These and other proposals have fright- 
ened both Canadian and American investors. 

None of these factors need be a permanent feature of 
the Canadian landscape. If a looser monetary policy were 
pursued, it would permit the Canadian dollar to fall to 
levels that would bring relative American and Canadian 
manufacturing costs into proper alignment. Regardless 
of whether the federal government scales back social 
spending, Canadian taxes will remain high, and ex- 
change-rate adjustments will compensate. If Canadian 
unions continue to insist on wage gains that are not 
backed up by productivity gains, exchange-rate adjust- 
ments will compensate for that as well. 

In Ontario, the NDP is already moderating its reform 
inclinations—for example, it recently shelved a proposal 
to extend the private liability of corporate officers and 
board members in the event of company bankruptcies. 
Bob Rae does not want to be a one-term premier of the 
province, and his government, in time, will respond to 
what the market will bear. Business regulation will con- 
tinue to be more progressive in Ontario than elsewhere 
in North America, but it will not be outside the bounds 
of competitive behavior. 

Also, although Ontario accounts for 43 percent of the 
Canadian economy, it is not the only actor in the coun- 
try. Continuing constitutional conflict regarding Quebec, 
which accounts for 25 percent of Canadian industry, dis- 
tract attention from the pro-business environment that 
has developed in that province in the last decade. A 
vibrant cadre of French-Canadian entrepreneurs, indus- 
trialists, and financiers has emerged in this “Quiet Rev- 
olution.” 

Also, the recession will not last forever, and signs are 
emerging that Canadian manufacturing is poised for 
strong growth when the recovery begins. During 1988 
and 1989, the last two years of the recent expansion, 
investments in new commercial structures and equip- 
ment were very strong—rising 10 percent each year and 
accounting for a combined share of GNP much greater 
than in the United States. 

Since free-trade negotiations began in 1986, foreign 
investment in Canada has risen to unprecedented levels, 
and in 1990, for the first time since 1973, investment in 
Canada by foreigners exceeded investment by Canadi- 
ans abroad. The foreign capital flowing into Canada from 
the United States and elsewhere is much greater than the 
dowries of the firms fleeing Canada for the United States. 
To conclude that Canada is deindustrializing, on the 
basis of the stories of firms and plants heading south on 
the Peace Bridge, is similar to concluding that Manhat- 
tans population is decreasing based solely on a monitor- 
ing of the westbound traffic on the George Washington 
Bridge. E 





For much of its history, the United States has considered Canada.a good “neighbor to the 
. north,” one with which it shares similar political values and economic systems. But these 
similarities are accompanied by vast cultural differences between the two countries, as 
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Canada and the United States: 
The Great Divide 


BY SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


A between the United States and Canada has 
developed, Canadian nationalist intellectuals 
have expressed fear that greater economic integration in 
North America will lead to the extinction of English- 
speaking Canada as a separate culture and, ultimately, 
as part of an independent nation* They have suggested 
that in order to compete in a North American common 
market, Canada and its provinces will have to give up 
many of the social-welfare and public-benefit policies 
that have distinguished them as polities more socially 
democratic than the United States. 

No corresponding anxieties have been voiced by 
Americans. There has, of course, been considerable 
debate about the impact of the free-trade agreement on 
the American economy. But those involved in American 
cultural activities have not reacted to the possibility of 
increased competition from their Canadian compeers, 
or to the potential inherent in a larger cultural market. 
And since few in the United States have seriously con- 
sidered the possibility that the agreement could eventu- 
ally lead to their incorporation into a common North 
American polity, there has been no analysis of the pos- 
sible effects of Canadian participation in a single politi- 
cal system with the United States. 


SEYMOUR MARTIN Lipset is the Hazel Professor of Public Policy 
at George Mason University and a senior fellow at the Hoover 
Institution. His publications include Continental Divide: The 
Values and Institutions of the United States and Canada (New 
York: Routledge, 1990) and, with William Schneider, The 
Confidence Gap: Business, Labor, and Government in the 
Public Mind (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987). 


*This article is adapted from “North American Cultures: Val- 
ues and Institutions in Canada and the United States,” Bor- 
derlands Monograph Series no. 3 (Orono, Maine: Canadian- 
American Center, University of Maine, 1990). © 1990, Bor- 
derlands Project. 
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In this essay, I try to interpret aspects of North Amer- 
ican cultures as reflections of the key organizing princi- 
ples that derive from their varying histories and 
ecologies. The central argument is that Canadian soci- 
ety has been a more class-aware, elitist, law-abiding, 
statist, collectivity-oriented, and group-oriented than 
that of the United States, and that these fundamental dis- 
tinctions stem in large part from the defining event that 
gave birth to both countries, the American Revolution, 
and from the diverse ecologies flowing from the division 
of British North America. The social effects of this divi- 
sion have been subsequently reflected in, and reinforced 
by, variations in literature, religious traditions, political 
and legal institutions, and socioeconomic structures that 
have been created in each country. 


THE BACKGROUND 

Given the contrasts between the American historical 
experience and the Canadian, it is not surprising that 
the peoples of the two countries formed their self-con- 
ceptions in disparate ways. The emphases on individu- 
alism and achievement by the American colonists were 
important motivating forces in the launching of the 
American Revolution, and were embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The manifestation of such atti- 
tudes in this founding event, and their crystallization in 
a historical document, provided a basis for their rein- 
forcement and encouragement in what became a pop- 
ulist format throughout subsequent American history. 
The ideology of the American Revolution, which was 
egalitarian and classically liberal (that is, antistatist), has 
provided a raison d’étre for the republic, explaining why 
the United States came into being and what it means to 
be American. 

Canada, by contrast, has continued to debate its self- 
conception. The country began as the part of British 
North America that did not support the Revolution, and 
Canadians have continued to define themselvegsby ref- 
erence to what they are RRR than in 


terms of their own national history and tradition. There 
is no ideology of “Canadianism” that is comparable to 
“Americanism.” 

Unlike the United States, Canada evolved gradually 
as an independent nation. The unification of the 
provinces of British North America into the Dominion 
of Canada in 1867 was not an act in defiance of the 
British Crown; instead, it reflected the fact that the 
British had sought for some decades to give up much of 
their responsibility for the North American territories, 
while retaining them as part of the British Empire. The 
leaders of the confederation movement were mainly 
Conservatives who preferred strong ties with Great 
Britain. As William Stahl reports, “Devotion to the 
Crown was the one element that all the Fathers of Con- 
federation shared.”! 

The link with Britain has persisted to the present day 
and has, to some extent, inhibited the emergence of a 
distinctive Canadian identity. Until 1982, the constitu- 
tion of the Canadian federation was the British North 
America Act, proclaimed by Queen Victoria. From its 
passage in 1867 until the adoption of the Constitution 
Act of 1982, Canadians had to petition the British House 
of Commons for any amendment to the act. Before 
1949, the ultimate court of appeals for Canada was the 
Privy Council of Great Britain. Canadian lawyers had to 
go to London to argue constitutional cases as well as 
other kinds of appeals. The 1978 Immigration Act gave 
Canadians a distinct citizenship for the first time. The 
Maple Leaf only became the national flag in 1965, and 
not until 1980 did “O Canada” replace “God Save the 
Queen” as the national anthem. 

A more enduring British influence has been Toryism, 
which took root, survived, and deeply influenced Cana- 
` dian culture and politics. Some of the modern scholars 
who also see Canada as a more British- or European- 
type conservative society stress that the noblesse-oblige 
communitarian values inherent in monarchically rooted 
Tory conservatism give rise in the modern world to sup- 
port for social-democratic redistribution and welfare 
policies. Other analysts, while agreeing that Canadian 
values and behavior are different from American ones, 
point to the need to consider also the causal impact of 
variations in the ecology, demography, and economy of 
the two nations. 

Canada controls an area that, though larger than the 
United States, is much less hospitable to human habita- 


1William A. Stahl, “May He Have Dominion. . .: Civil Reli- 
gion and the Legitimation of Canadian Confederation” 
(Luther College, University of Regina, 1986), p. 4. 

2Edgar W. McInnis, The Unguarded Frontier: A History of 
Agerican-Canadian Relations (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1942), pp. 306-307. 

3John Charles Weaver, “Imperilled Dreams: Canadian Oppo- 
sition tage American Empire, 1918-1930” (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Duké Urtiversity, 1973). 
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tion in terms of climate and resources. Its size and 
weaker population base have reinforced the Tory-statist 
tradition of direct government involvement in the econ- 
omy, since it has been necessary to provide services for 
which sufficient private capital or a profitable market 
has not been available. In addition to greater state inter- 
vention, extensive bureaucratic organizations and less 
individual enterprise developed in Canada. 

A comparison of the frontier experiences of the two 
countries encapsulates the ways in which values and 
structural factors have interacted to produce different 
outcomes. Inasmuch as Canada had to be on constant 
guard against the expansionist tendencies of the United 
States, it could not leave its frontier communities unpro- 
tected or autonomous. “It was in the established tradi- 
tion of British North America that the power of the civil 
authority should operate well in advance of the spread 
of settlement.”2 In the United States, by contrast, the 
Atlantic Ocean provided an effective barrier against the 
major perceived threat—Britain—which helped sustain 
the American ideological commitment to a weak state 
that, until the post-World War II era, did not have to 
maintain extensive military forces. 

Law and order in the form of the centrally controlled 
Northwest Mounted Police moved into the Canadian 
frontier before, and along with, the settlers. This con- 
tributed to a deeper respect for the institutions of law 
and order on the Canadian frontier than on the Ameri- 
can frontier, thus undermining the development of indi- 
vidualism and disrespect for authority that has been 
more characteristic of the United States. 

Normative national events and images, revolution 
and counterrevolution, continued to affect the way the 
two countries regarded themselves into the twentieth 
century. However, Canadians have not been unanimous 
in their view of themselves or their neighbor. One study 
of Canadian attitudes during the 1920s documents the 
ways in which such judgments varied along political 
lines.3 Conservatives stressed the Tory belief in the use 
of the state to foster noblesse-oblige objectives, and were 
especially deprecating about egalitarianism and democ- 
racy in the United States. They wished to maintain the 
British tie and even to strengthen the link to the empire. 
On the other hand, many Liberals were continentalists, 
adhering to traditions that were closer to those of the 
Americans. At the same time, leftists, then as later, wor- 
ried about an American takeover of Canada. The radi- 
cals tended to be more nationalistic in their sentiments. 
Similar divisions are observable today. 

Values and structures do change. Canada and the 
United States have followed the general tendencies in 
most Western nations toward a greater acceptance of 
communitarian welfare and egalitarian standards, a 
decline in religious commitment, an increase in educa- 
tional attainment, a greater role for government, and a 
shift in the composition of the economy from primary 
and secondary industries toward tertiary service and 
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high-tech and information-based ones, as well as popu- 
lation movement from rural to urban areas. These struc- 
tural changes, along with the diffusion of values through 
rapid transportation and almost instantaneous commu- 
nication, seem to be producing a common Western cul- 
ture. Yet many national differences persist, some in 
weaker form while others emerge, as the discussion that 
follows will illustrate. As Richard Gwyn has stated, 
Canadians have become 


a quite distinct kind of North American. ... 
utterly unalike [those in the United States] in 
their political cultures so that they are as dis- 
tinct from each other as are the Germans from 
the French, say, even though both are Euro- 
peans just as Canadians and Americans are 
both North Americans.*+ 


LAW AND DEVIANCE 

Many of the efforts to distinguish Canada and the 
United States have emphasized the greater respect for 
law, and for those who uphold it, north of the border. 
These variations are linked to the historical emphasis on 
the rights and obligations of the community as com- 
pared to those of the individual. The concern of 
Canada’s Fathers of Confederation with “Peace, Order, 
and Good Government” implies control of, and protec- 
tion for, the society. The parallel stress by America’s 
Founding Fathers on “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness” suggests upholding the rights of the indi- 
vidual. The American commitment to personal rights, 
including those of political dissidents and people 
accused of crimes, is inherent in the “due process” 
model, which involves various legal inhibitions on the 
power of the police and prosecutors. The “crime con- 
trol” model, more evident in Canada and Europe, 
emphasizes the maintenance of law and order, and is less 
protective of the rights of the accused and of individu- 
als generally. 

The lesser respect for the law and for the rules of the 
game in the United States may be viewed as inherent in 
a system in which egalitarianism is strongly valued and 
in which diffuse elitism is lacking. Generalized defer- 
ence is not accorded to those at the top in the United 
States; therefore there is a greater propensity to redefine 
or ignore the rules. While Canadians incline toward the 
use of lawful and institutionalized means for altering 
regulations that they believe are unjust, Americans seem 





4Richard Gwyn, The 49th Paradox: Canada in North America 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1985), p. 11. 

5Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957), p. 169. 

6For details on this and other opinion surveys cited in this 
article, see Seymour Martin Lipset, Continental Divide: The Val- 
ues and Institutions of the United States and Canada (New York: 
Routledge, 1990). 


more disposed to employ informal and often extralegal 
means to correct what they perceive as wrong. 

The greater lawlessness and corruption in the United 
States may also be attributed in part to a greater empha- 
sis on achievement. As Robert Merton has noted, 
achievement orientation means that the “moral mandate 
to achieve success thus exerts pressure to succeed, by 
fair means if possible and by foul means if necessary.”5 
This suggests that, since Americans are more likely than 
their Canadian neighbors to be concerned with the 
achievement of ends—particularly pecuniary success— 
they will be less concerned with the use of the socially 
appropriate means. Hence we should expect a higher 
incidence of deviations from conventional norms south 
of the forty-ninth parallel. 

That Canadians and Americans vary in this way is 
demonstrated strikingly in the aggregate differences 
between the two with respect to crime rates for major 
offenses. Americans are much more prone than Canadi- 
ans to commit violent offenses such as murder, robbery, 
and rape, and to be arrested for the use of serious illegal 
drugs such as opiates and cocaine. For example, in 
1987, the murder rate for Canada was 2.5 per 100,000 
population; for the United States it was 8.3. The United 
States not only has a much higher rate of homicide than 
Canada but it also has a considerably higher level of 
political violence. Data reported in the 1983 World Hand- 
book of Political and Social Indicators show that Canadi- 
ans were much less likely than Americans to engage in 
protest demonstrations or riots between 1948 and 1977. 
Although the American population outnumbers the 
Canadian by about 10 to 1, the ratios for political protest 
activities have been from 2 to 4 times as large, that is, 
ranging from 20 to 1 to 40 to 1. 

The lower rates of crime and violence in Canada are 
accompanied by greater respect for police and a higher 
level of support for gun-control legislation. In the early 
1980s, comparative value surveys conducted by Gallup 
found more Canadians (86 percent) than Americans (76 
percent) voicing a great deal of confidence in the police. 
Variations in attitudes toward the legal system were sim- 
ilar: 63 percent of Canadians had positive feelings about 
it, compared to 51 percent of Americans. On this ques- 
tion, however, Canadian francophones revealed more 
confidence (72.percent) than anglophones (59 per- 
cent).6 

In the United States, gun ownership has been 
regarded as a right linked to a constitutional guarantee 
established to protect citizens against the state. Cana- 
dian policy has been more restrictive, based on the belief 
that “ownership of offensive weapons or guns is a priv- 
ilege, not a right” Gallup surveys conducted in 1975 
showed 83 percent of Canadians indicating support for 
“a law which would require a person to obtain a police 
permit before he or she could buy a gun,” compared to 
67 percent of Americans. Canadian gun laws wege tight- 
ened considerably in 1976 and 1991. Handguh permits 


are issued only “after an investigation to determine the 
crime-free status and sanity of the applicant.” A repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Justice Department noted in 
1986 that, “It is almost impossible to ‘get a permit to 
carry a handgun.” 


THE ECONOMY 

Canada and the United States have been among the 
wealthiest and most productive nations in the world 
during this century. As of 1986, in terms of purchasing- 
power parities, per capita gross domestic product (GDP) 
for the United States was US$17,360, while Canada was 
second among Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) countries at US$ 15,910. Not 
surprisingly, analyses of the varying levels of economic 
success in Canada and the United States can be distin- 
guished by considering whether each of the two coun- 
tries stresses structural or cultural factors: 

The structural explanation of North American 
affluence emphasizes the advantages possessed by set- 
tlers occupying a continent open to development, with 
enormous agricultural, animal, and mineral resources. 
In this shared context, the greater size of the American 
market has given business in the United States a con- 
siderable advantage compared to that in Canada. Canada 
has thus needed government capital and other assistance. 
to establish and maintain the services and industries 
necessary for survival in a large country with a relatively 
small population. 

The cultural interpretation, by contrast, points to the 
congruence noted by Max Weber between the Protes- 
tant sectarian and capitalist ethos, reflected in the pres- 
ence of a more hardworking, capital-maximizing 
population south of the border. Canada has been less 
Protestant sectarian than America has and, consistent 
with the Weber thesis, has developed more slowly. The 
Weberian logic also suggests that Quebec and the Amer- 
ican South were economically less advanced because of 
Catholicism and slavery, and because of the impact of 
these systems on values and structures. 

The distinctive nature of Canadian society has 
affected the way its citizens have done business. In ana- 
lyzing the basis of “a dynamic free enterprise culture,” 
Herschel Hardin argues that 


Greed and hard work and ambition are not 
enough. .. . It was. . .rough egalitarianism, 
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practical education. . .and the relentless psychic 
push to keep up in the “Lockean race” that 
made the exceptional United States go. 

But to expect that [in Canada], out of a 
French Canada tied to its clerical, feudal past, 
and out of an English-speaking Canada which, 
although it inherited much of the spirit of lib- 
eral capitalism, was nevertheless an elitist, con- 
servative, defensive colony—to expect it without 
an intense, ideological revolution—was to 
dream a derivative impossibility.7 


As a result, according to Hardin, Canadian entre- 
preneurs have frequently been less aggressive, less inno- 
vative, and less likely to take risks than American ones. 

As others have noted, economic development 
requires capital investment, but Canadians have not 
accepted the risk involved in making investments. Thus, 
in 1981, investment in stocks amounted to 0.9 percent 
of GDP in the United States; the comparable figure for 
Canada was 0.2 percent. Similarly, in 1985, 20 percent 
of adult Americans were stockholders, compared to 13 
percent of adult Canadians in 1986. Consistent with 
these findings, the Science Council of Canada has noted 
that Canadians tend to be savers. As of 1982, the per- 
sonal savings rate in Canada was 13.7 percent, while in 
America it was 6.5 percent. 

Taking into consideration the ratios of the two pop- 
ulations (10 to 1) and per capita gross national products 
(GNP) (12 to 1), we can conclude that Canadians invest 
much more money south of the border than Americans 
send north, a tendency that has grown greatly over time. 
Whereas in the early 1970s the ratio in absolute terms 
of American investment in the north to Canadian invest- 
ment in the south was on the order of 5 to 1, as of 1985 
it was 3 to 2, and it reached parity or above by the end 
of the decade.8 Kenneth Glazier seeks to explain the 
phenomenon: 


One reason is that Canadians traditionally have 
been conservative, exhibiting an inferiority 
complex about their own destiny as a nation 
and about the potential of their country. . . . 
President A. H. Ross of Western Decalta 
Petroleum Ltd., Calgary, in a recent annual 
report, said that most of Western Decalta’s 
exploration funds are “from foreign sources 
because the company has not been able to find 
enough risk capital in Canada.”9 
Glazier thus argues that because Canadians have 
invested in “sure” companies in the United States, 
Canada has suffered not just from a labor drain and a 
brain drain, but from a considerable capital drain as well. 
Data drawn from opinion polls reinforce these com- 
parative observations about the greater economic pru- 
dence of Canadians. This characteristic is reflected, for 
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example, in responses to the question, “If you needed to 
make a major purchase in the next month, how willing -: 
would you be to make that purchase using credit?” which - 


was asked in a 1987 survey conducted by Decima and 
Cambridge Research Incorporated (CRI). Forty-five per- 
cent of Americans replied that they would be “very willing” 
(15 percent were “willing”) to use credit, as compared to 
34 percent of Canadians (8 percent were “willing”). These 
differences go back at least to the late 1960s. 

Canadians are somewhat more hostile than Americans 
to private enterprise. Such sentiments are apparent in 
responses to surveys conducted in the early 1980s. When 
asked to react to the statement, “Corporations benefit own- 
ers at the expense of workers and consumers,” 67 percent 
of Canadians agreed, compared to 58 percent of Americans. 
Almost half the Americans, 45 percent, compared to 36 
percent of their northem neighbors, strongly disagreed with 
the opinion, “It is possible for a modern society to run 
effectively without the profit motive.” Canadians were more 
likely to agree that “one of the main reasons for poverty is 
that the economy is based on private ownership and 
profits”; 52 percent concurred as opposed to 47 percent of 
Americans. But this difference is largely the result of Que- 
bec attitudes: 56 percent of Quebec residents agreed, com- 
pared to 49 percent of English Canadians. 

These national variations are reflected in institutions as 
well as in attitudes. The Fifth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution not only protects accused persons 
against self-incrimination, but it and the Fourteenth 
Amendment provide that persons may not be deprived of 

- “property without due process of law.” Hence property 
holders have a right to be compensated for government 
action on the federal or state level that reduces property val- 
ues or expropriates property. No corresponding rights exist 
in Canada, whether in the 1967 or 1982 constitutions. 

The other side of the coin, with respect to the cross- 
national differences in dealing with the private sector and 
in economic behavior, is that Canadians have been much 
more disposed than Americans to call on the state to handle 
economic and other matters. 


10Michael A. Goldberg and John Mercer, The Myth of the 
North American City: Continentalism Challenged (Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia Press, 1986), p. 85. 

11John Mercer and Michael A. Goldberg, “Value Differences 
and Their Meaning for Urban Development in the U.S.A.,” 
UBC Research in Land Economics, Working Paper no. 12 
(Vancouver: Faculty of Commerce, University of British 
Columbia, 1982), p. 22. 


12Keith G. Banting, “Images of the Modern State: An Intro- 


duction,” in Banting, ed., State and Society: Canada in Com- 
parative Perspective (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1986), pp. 3—4. 

13Robert Kudrle and Theodore R. Marmor, “The Develop- 
ment of Welfare States in North America,” in Peter Flora and 
Arnold J. Heidenheimer, eds., The Development of Welfare 
States in Europe and America (New Brunswick, NJ.: Transac- 
tion Books, 1981), pp: 110~111. 
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THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The Tory orientation and the smaller population relative 
to the landmass north of the border have meant a larger 
role for the state in the Canadian economy since confeder- 
ation. As of 1982, the proportion of Canadian GNP in gov- 
ernment hands was 47.3 percent, compared to 38 percent 
in the United States. Measured relative to either GDP or 
GNP, government spending in Canada is 24.4 percent 


_ greater than in the United States.10 If defense spending— 


roughly 2 percent for Canada and 5 to 6 percent for the 
United States—is subtracted, the gap between the two 
countries is considerably wider. 

While there is some government ownership of industry 
in both countries, it is much more common in Canada. The 


‘magnitude of government involvement in the Canadian 


economy in 1982 was summed up by two University of 
British Columbia economists: 


Of 400 top industrial firms, 25 were controlled by 
the federal or provincial governments. Of the top 
50 industrialists, all ranked by sales, 7 were either 
wholly owned or controlled by the federal or 
provincial governments. For financial institutions, 
9 of the top 25 were federally or provincially 
owned or controlled. . . .11 


Although most European states are more involved in 
economic activities than Canada, the latter “does appear to 
represent a midpoint between the European and American 
patterns. . both in the provision of subsidies to the private 
sector and in the scope of public enterprise.”!2 While below 
the norm for OECD countries, Canadian subsidies to busi- 
ness and employment in public enterprise were five times 
the level of those in the United States during the 1970s. 

Similar variations occur with respect to welfare policies. 
A detailed comparative analysis of the development of the 
welfare state in both countries by Robert Kudrle and 
Theodore Marmor concludes that specific welfare policies 
have generally been adopted earlier in Canada, and tend to 
be “more advanced in terms of program development, cov- 
erage, and benefits.” Seeking to account for these variations, 
Kudrle and Marmor stress the “ideological difference. . 
.between Canada and the United States” that “appears to 
have made a considerable difference in welfare state devel- 
opment. . . . Provincial-federal bargaining mechanisms have 
often allowed steadier and more advanced policy develop- 
ment once initial jurisdictional problems have been over- 
come.”13 

Other studies provide further evidence of the greater 
propensity of Canadians to favor a strong role for govern- 
ment. From 1978 to 1979, surveys conducted in the United 
States and Canada asked respondents to locate themselves 
on a 7-point scale running from “Government should see 
to a job and a good standard of living,” to “[Government] 
should let each person get ahead on his own.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Canadians were much more likely to cagose the 


` government-action position, Americans thesindividualis- 


J ° 


tic response. Fifty-one percent of the latter opted for the 
three “let-each-person-get-ahead” scale positions, in con- 
trast to 38 percent of their northern neighbors. In 1986, 
Decima in Canada and CRI in the United States asked 
respondents to place themselves on an 11-point scale in 
reaction to the statement, “The best government is the one 
which governs the least.” As might be expected, those 
north of the border were much more prone, by 23 to 13 
percent, to “totally disagree.” Those who indicated any 
level of disagreement were more likely to be Canadian than 
American, by 42 to 31 percent. 


UNDERSTANDING THE DIFFERENCES 

There can be little doubt that, regardless of how much 
emphasis is placed on structural or cultural (value) factors 
_ in accounting for variations, Canada and the United States 
continue to differ considerably along most of the dimen- 
sions suggested in my previous work. Several critics of the 
cultural approach have contended that the differences 
between the two nations have largely been a function of 
“cultural lag”; that Canada, traditionally somewhat less 
developed economically than the United States, has been 
slower to give up the values and lifestyles characteristic of a 
less industrialized, more agrarian society. Presumably, then, 
as the structural gap declines, Canada should become more 


like the United States. This trend should be strengthened - 


by the fact that the “American connection” has resulted in 
increased domination by American companies over broad 
sections of Canadian economic life, and that Canada has 
also become more culturally dependent on the United 
States through the spread of the American mass media. 
However, significant variations remain across the bor- 
der with respect to a broad range of societal conditions. The 
United States has grown more centralized politically, while 
Canada has moved in the opposite direction. In related 
fashion, similar lines of political cleavage increasingly cut 
across all sections south of the border; in the north, regional 
diversity has increased. Behavioral indicators of Canadian 
and American economic cultures, with respect to rates of 
savings or the use of credit, suggest greater, rather than less, 
variation across the border. Differences in class organiza- 
tional behavior in the two countries, reflected in rates of 
trade-union membership, have also grown greatly, as have 
variations in the national party systems with the growing 
popularity of the social-democratic New Democratic party, 
which, as of the end of 1991, had won control of three 
provinces: British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Crossnational differences have narrowed in other 
respects. The due-process rights of the accused are now 
much stronger in Canada as a result of constitutional 
changes, but a greater Canadian adherence to the crime- 


gMarcus Cunliffe, “New World, Old World: The Historical 
Antithesis,” in Richard Rose, ed., Lessons from America (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1974), p. 45. 

15Margaget Atwood, Second Words: Selected Critical Prose 
(Toronto: Flouse of Anansi Press, 1982), p. 392. 
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control model nonetheless persists. Furthermore, the large 
differences in rates of violent crimes have continued. 
Canada’s increased concern with extending equality of 
opportunity has also helped to make the two societies 
somewhat more alike with tespect to the scope of their edu- 
cational systems and opportunities to join the elite. Both 
countries have witnessed an ethnic revival, an increase in 
particularistic demands by minorities, contributing to a 
greater acceptance of multiculturalism. The United States, 
however, continues to be more universalistic in this respect 
than its neighbor. 

Survey data and impressionistic literature continue to 
support the thesis that Canadian society is more elitist than 
that in the United States, although less so than two decades 
ago. But at the same time, the evidence and logic of analy- 
sis suggest that Canadians have grown more supportive 
than Americans of redistributive equalitarianism. Canadian 
political parties, including the governing Conservatives, 
remain committed to an activist welfare state; American 
parties, particularly the Republicans, have returned to advo- 
cacy of a weaker state, one that is less involved in redis- 
tributive welfare programs. 

Cultural and political differences occasionally cause the 
two countries some difficulty in understanding each other 
in the international arena. There are the obvious effects of 
variations in size, power, and awareness of the other. Cana- 
dians object to being taken for granted and to being ignored 
by their neighbor. As citizens of a less populous power, they 
sympathize with small or weak countries that are in conflict 
with the United States. But beyond the consequences of 
variations in national power and interests, Canadians and 
Americans have a somewhat different weltanschauung, or 
world view. Because of their revolutionary and sectarian 
Protestant heritages, Americans more than other Western 
people tend to view international politics in nonnegotiable 
moralistic and ideological terms. Canadians, like Euro- 
peans, are more disposed to perceive foreign policy conflicts 
as reflections of interest differences, and therefore subject 
to negotiation and compromise. 

Some may argue that I have overemphasized the cultural 
differences between these two North American democra- 
cies, particularly between anglophone Canada and the 
United States. They: may properly point out that the two 
countries are quite similar to each other when compared 
to European or other nations. I would not question such a 
judgment. This is, however, an effort at a detailed compar- 
ison of two closely linked neighbors, not of crosscultural 
variations on a broad, international scale. As Marcus Cun- 
liffe has noted, “narrow comparison brings out dissimilar- 
ities, and broad comparison brings out similarities.” 14 

The United States and Canada remain two countries 
formed according to different organizing principles. 
Although some will disagree, there can be no argument. 
As Canadian novelist Margaret Atwood concludes, “Amer- 
icans and Canadians are not the same; they are the prod- 
ucts of two very different histories, two very different 
situations.”15 a 


ON CANADA 


A Meech Lake Post-Mortem: 

Is Quebec Sovereignty Inevitable? 

By Pierre Fournier. Translated by Sheila Fischman. 
Montreal and Kingston: McGill-Queen’ University Press, 
1991. 154 pp., $29.95, cloth; $14.95, paper. 

Toward a Canada-Quebec Union 

By Philip Resnick. Montreal and Kingston: McGill- 
Queen’ University Press, 1991. 119 pp., $29.95, cloth; 
$14.95, paper. 

Pierre Fournier and Philip Resnick are political scien- 
tists from opposite sides of Canada, both geographically 
and otherwise. Reading their books together is to take a 
trip down the rift between French Quebec and English 
Canada. 

According to Fournier, the Meech Lake Accord would 
neither have renewed Canadian federalism nor granted 
special status to the province of Quebec. Fournier follows 
the twists and turns of the pact from its beginnings in the 
constitutional conflict of 1982 to what he sees as an 


-eleventh-hour sell-out of an already compromised com- 


= 


promise—“From Mayhem to Psychodrama,” as a chapter 
title puts it. (Fourniers chronicle will not be easy to fol- 
low for those unfamiliar with the events, but his outrage 
makes it lively reading.) For Fournier, the accord’ failure 
in 1990 was a symptom of “profoundly anti-francophone” 
tendencies and of nascent English-Canadian nationalism 
released by the free-trade debate. 

Quebec, Fournier observes, is “perceived increasingly 
as a straitjacket that is keeping Canada from realizing its 
legitimate aspirations.” He believes that support for the 
French language and culture in the rest of Canada is erod- 
ing at the same time that Quebec business is gaining mus- 
cle. Sovereignty for Quebec seems a natural solution, and 
the professor from Montreal declares himself for it—along 
with some kind of economic association with Canada. 

Resnick, a professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, moves from a discussion of the 
Meech Lake Accord—which he dismisses as “blackmail” 
practiced by high-handed leaders on a nation fearful of 
falling apart—to characterizations of Canada’s “two soci- 
ological nations” and then on to his grand plan for a Cana- 


_ dian Union. Resnick argues that it was desire for a strong 


central government rather than anti-Quebec sentiment that 
defeated the Meech Lake Accord, but all that water over 
the dam means that federation of any variety is a lost cause 
in Canada. 

While apparently not insensitive to the claims of Que- 
bec’ people, Resnick declares that “Quebecs survival [after 
separation] is its own affair. . . . [H]ard bargaining and self- 
interest [are] the only language that Quebec’ elites. . . 
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understand.” He says Quebec may want to reconsider a 
complete break from English Canada because of what he 
terms “the American danger”—the threat of creeping co- 
optation by the United States. 

If this makes Resnick sound like a crank, he isn’t. He 
goes on to outline a plan that might work: dual govern- 
ments and constitutions for Quebec and English Canada 
under a Canadian confederation, sanctioned at various 
points by democratic vote. He details political reforms for. 
the new, now monolingual, Quebec-less state—key among 
them changes in the Senate that would give the discon- | 
tented western provinces a greater voice in government. 
Resnick cites the international trend away from the nation- 
state toward a looser kind of political unit; people, he 
observes, have seen “what a hangover unrestrained nation- 
alism can produce.” 

These are well-written and often well-reasoned works, 
but they are also extremely partisan. Former Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau is Fourniers principal villain; Fournier 


calls Meech Lake Trudeau's “poisoned gift.” Newfoundland 


«premier Clyde Wells and Jean Chrétien, leader of the fed- 


eral Liberal party, are viewed as Trudeau's accomplices in 
keeping Quebec down; “the triumphant embraces of 
Wells, Trudeau and Chrétien,” Fournier declaims, “were 
profoundly indecent and should remain fixed forever in 
the collective memory of the Québécois.” Resnick is more 
all-encompassing in his scorn for what he sees as Canada’s 
elitist political establishment, although more judicious in 
general; he blasts “the political chorus line from the Folies 
Bergères that has had Quebec in its grip” and decries “the 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy of what passes for a 
government in Ottawa and in a good number of the 
provinces.” 

The failure of Meech Lake must lead to a new political 
beginning, Resnick emphasizes throughout his book, and 
Fournier, from his side of Canada, agrees. 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


Continental Divide: The Values and Institutions of 
the United States and Canada 

By Seymour Martin Lipset. New York: Routledge, 1991. 
337 pp., $15.95, paper. 

If Canada and the United States appear similar when 
viewed from afar, it is much less the case when they are 
examined up close. Lipset’s Continental Divide looks at 
the dissimilarities between the cultures of the two coun- 
tries, offering a fascinating account of how they both 
developed out of the American Revolution, and the dif- 
ferent paths they have pursued. Conservative in tone yet 
balanced in its approach, Continental Divide enthusias- 


tically dissects the cultural landscapes of Noy Amer- 
ica’s two largest countries. e ‘WE E 
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OCTOBER 


INTERNATIONAL 

Antarctic Treaty 

Oct. 4—In Madrid representatives from 24 countries, including 
the Soviet Union and the US, sign a protocol to the 1959 
Antarctic Treaty banning oil and mineral exploration in 
Antarctica for 50 years. 


European Community (EC) 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; US, Foreign Policy; 
Yugoslavia) 

Oct. 7—In Luxembourg EC finance ministers announce that 
they will provide the Soviet Union with $1.5 billion in cred- 
its to help the Soviet government stave off a projected win- 
ter food shortage. 

Oct. 16—In a letter to other European leaders, German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl and French President Francois Mitter- 
rand call for the creation of a European army and a joint 
European security policy; they say they will enlarge an 
existing Franco-German brigade from 5,000 to about 
40,000 troops, and suggest that other EC countries send 
units to the force. i 

Oct. 22—In Luxembourg representatives of the EC and the 
member countries of the European Free Trade Association— 
Austria, Finland, Iceland, Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland—agree to form the European Economic 
Area, a common market of 380 million consumers in 19 
countries; each country’s legislature must ratify the accord. 

Oct. 31—At a conference in Berlin, the 12 EC interior ministers 
and representatives from Austria, Switzerland, the Ukraine, 
and 12 eastern European countries agree on measures to 
reduce illegal east-west immigration in Europe, including 
standardized border controls and mobile border patrols. 


European Free Trade Association 
(See Intl, EC) 


Group of Seven 

Oct. 13—After 2 days of meetings in Bangkok with a Soviet 
delegation headed by economist Grigory Yavlinsky, the 
world’s 7 leading industrial countries announce that they 
will help the Soviet Union develop an economic restructur- 
ing plan; they offer no new aid and say the Soviet Union 
must honor its Western debts, estimated at $70 billion. 


Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See USSR) 


Int@rnational Terrorism 

Oct. 22—American hostage Jesse Turner, who was kidnapped 
in Betrut in 1987 by the pro-Iranian group Islamic Holy 
War, iwtleased to Syrian security forces in Lebanon. 
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1991 


Middle East Peace Conference 

(See also Syria) 

Oct. 30—At the Royal Palace in Madrid, delegates from Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the Palestinians, and 
observers from the Gulf Cooperation Council and the EC 
attend the opening session of a Middle East peace confer- 
ence cosponsored by the US and the Soviet Union; this is 
the Ist time Israel has met for direct negotiations with all 
the surrounding Arab countries. US President George Bush 
delivers a speech defining the conference's goal as “a just, 
lasting, and comprehensive settlement” of conflict in the 
Middle East. 

Oct. 31—Delegates hear speeches by Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who heads the Israeli delegation; Haidar Abdel- 
Shafi, the chief Palestinian delegate; and Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa, leader of the Syrian delegates. Shamir says 
the bilateral negotiations scheduled to follow the confer- 
ence’ opening should pursue peace treaties between Israel 
and neighboring countries and an agreement on interim 
self-government for the Palestinians. 

In his opening remarks, Abdel-Shafi acknowledges the 
leadership of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
without naming the group and demands that Israel stop 
building settlements in the territories it holds under occu- 
pation; he says Palestinians would be willing to accept lim- 
ited autonomy as the 1st step toward the creation of a 
Palestinian homeland with Jerusalem as its capital. Al- 
Sharaa says it is “imperative for Israel to withdraw from 
every inch” of the occupied territories. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

(See also Intl, EC; US, Foreign Policy) 

Oct. 17—NATO defense ministers meeting in Taormina, Sicily, 
announce that the alliance will destroy 700 of its 1,400 
nuclear warheads in Europe. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 

Oct. 2—At an emergency meeting in Washington, D.C., repre- 
sentatives from the 34 member countries of the OAS adopt a 
resolution urging their governments not to recognize the 
junta that deposed Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
on September 30, and to suspend all dealings with Haiti. 

Oct. 8—The OAS declares a trade embargo against the Haiti. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Cambodia) 

Oct. 11—The Security Council unanimously approves a plan 
that requires extensive reporting by Iraq on research with 
military applications and mandates intrusive verification; 
the plan is designed to prevent Iraq from acquiring or 
rebuilding nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons. 
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AUSTRIA : 
(See Intl, EC) 


BANGLADESH 
Oct. 8—The parliament elects its speaker, Abdur Rahman 
Biswas, president. 


BELGIUM 
(See Zaire) 


BRUNEI 
(See US, Political Scandal) 


BULGARIA 

Oct. 16—Results of parliamentary elections held on October 13 
are announced: the opposition coalition, the Union of 
Democratic Forces, won 34.4% of the vote, the former 
Communists 33.8%, and the Turkish Movement for Rights 
and Freedoms 7%. 


CAMBODIA : 

Oct. 18—Ending an extraordinary 2-day congress in Phnom 
Penh, the Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary party (Com- 
munist party) adopts a party platform calling for the estab- 
lishment of a democratic multiparty political system, a free- 
market economy, freedom of expression and assembly, and 
the abandonment of Marxist-Leninist ideology; the congress 
elects Chea Sim to replace Heng Samrin as party president 
and renames the party the Cambodian People's party. 

Oct. 23—In Paris, Prime Minister Hun Sen and the leaders of 
the 3 competing Cambodian factions—Kieu Samphan of the 
Khmer Rouge, Son Sann of the Khmer People’s Liberation 
Front, and Prince Norodom Sihanouk—sign a peace treaty 
brokered by the US, the Soviet Union, and China; the agree- 
ment calls for an immediate cease-fire in Cambodia's 21- 
year civil war and establishes as a transitional government a 
12-member Supreme National Council (SNC) to be headed 
by Sihanouk. The UN will share power with the SNC until 
democratic elections are held to ensure that the treaty is 
respected, By mid-1993 all rival armies are to disband and 
elections are to take place. The Khmer Rouge, which has 2 
representatives on the SNC, will be permitted to participate 
in the elections. 

Oct. 30—The government says it has freed 442 political prison- 
ers this month in accordance with the peace treaty. The gov- 


ernment had promised to release all political prisoners after ` 


the peace treaty was signed. 


CANADA ` 


Oct. 22—Results of provincial parliamentary elections held yes- , 


terday show that the New Democratic party (NDP) has won 
a majority in Saskatchewan; on October 17, the NDP won 
provincial elections in British Columbia. Michael Harcourt 
becomes premier in British Columbia; in Saskatchewan, Roy 
Romanov becomes premier. . 


CHINA 

(See also Cambodia) 

Oct. 26—New China News Agency reports that 35 drug dealers 
have been sentenced to death and executed in Kunming, 
Yunnan province; about 40,000 people attended the public 


sentencings and executions. Similar public sentencings and 
executions were held simultaneously in 15 other towns in 
the province. 


COLOMBIA 

Oct. 27—In elections held today the ruling Liberal party wins 
57 of the 102 Senate seats and 86 of the 161 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the lower house of parliament, as 
well as 15 of 27 governorships contested; the M-19 Demo- 
cratic Alliance wins 9 Senate seats, 15 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and 2 governorships. Only one-third of those 
eligible vote. 


EGYPT . 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


EL SALVADOR 
Oct. 3—Salvadoran armed forces launch air and artillery 
attacks on territory held by the Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN). The army says the attacks dre in 
response to actions by the FMLN guerrillas; the government 
- and the guerrillas signed a peace maty last month that did 
not include a cease-fire accord. . 


ESTONIA 
(See USSR) 


FINLAND 


° (See Intl, EC) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, EC; Zaire) 


GERMANY 
(See Intl, EC) 


Har 

(See also Intl, OAS; US, Foreign Policy) - 

Oct. 2—Brigadier General Raoul Cedras, the leader of the coup 
that overthrew the elected government of President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide on September 30, announces that the mili- 
tary will give decision-making authority to the National 
Assembly; he says the coup was a reaction to Aristides abus- 
es of power and to the formation of a presidential guard 
under Aristide’s personal command. Cedras also announces 
that Roger Lafontant, the former leader of the Tontons 
Macoute paramilitary force, was killed in prison during the 
coup. 

Oct. 7—Under pressure from the military, the National Assem- 
bly votes to declare the presidency vacant. 

Oct. 8—The National Assembly appoints and then swears in | 
Supreme Court Justice Joseph Nerette, a political centrist, as 
provisional president. He is scheduled to hold elections 
within 90 days. 


ICELAND 
(See Intl, EC) 


INDIA ° 

Oct. 3—In New Delhi, the Supreme Court ratifies an agreement 
between the US-based Union Carbide Corporation and the 
Indian government that provides $470 million in®®mpen- 


P ® 


sation for victims of a 1984 accident in Bhopal in which 
escaping toxic gas from a Union Carbide chemical plant 
killed more than 2,000. 

Oct. 17—In Rudarpur in northern India, 2 bombs explode at a ` 
Hindu celebration; at least 41 are reported killed and more 
than 140 are injured. Police claim Sikh separatists are 
responsible. 


IRAN 

Oct. 13—The New York Times reports that Iran informed the 
Lebanese government yesterday that it would withdraw all 
1,500 of its revalutionary guards from Lebanon; no deadline 
was set. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN) -> 

Oct. 8—More than 400 people are reported killed in 4 days of 
fighting between Kurdish guerrillas and Iraqi troops near 
Sulaimaniya. f 


_ ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Syria) 

Oct. 18—Soviet Foreign Minister Boris Pankin announces in 
Jerasalem that the Soviet Union and Israel have restored 
diplomatic relations; the Soviet Union broke off relations 
with Israel in 1967, during the Six Day War. 

Oct. 28—Near Kfar Tappuah in the occupied West Bank, Pales- 
tinian gunmen ambush a bus taking Jewish settlers to a Tel 
Aviv rally against territorial concessions at the Madrid Mid- * 
dle East peace conference; 2 people are killed and 5 are 
wounded. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 3—Ryutaro Hashimoto announces his resignation as 
finance minister to take responsibility for a series of recent 
scandals in the financial community, including the admis- 
sionsby several securities houses that they had improperly 
reimbursed clients for stock market losses. 

Oct. 4—Toshiki Kaifu ends his campaign for a 2d term as 
prime minister after Liberal Democratic party (LDP) sup- 
porters, including former Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita, 
withdraw their backing. Kaifu will remain in office until his 
term ends on October 30. 

Oct. 8—Japan announces that it will provide the Soviet Union 
with $2.5 billion in emergency credits and guarantees. 

Oct. 1l1—The LDP endorses Kiichi Miyazawa for the prime 
ministership when Kaifu’s term ends. 

Oct. 22—Japan announces that it is ending most economic 
sanctions against South Africa. 

Oct. 27—The LDP elects Miyazawa its president; because the 

_— -party holds a majority in the lower house of parliament, he 
will become prime minister. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See US, Foreign Policy) 


JORDAN 
` (See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 
e 


LEBANON 


(See Intl, International Terrorism; Middle East Peace Conference; 
. Irans”. : 
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LIBERIA | 

Oct. 3—At the UN, Interim President Amos Sawyer says the 
government and the factions battling for control of Liberia 

"have agreed to settle.the country’s 2-year civil war by hold- 
ing internationally supervised free elections. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
(See Intl, EC) 


LITHUANIA 

(See also USSR) 

Oct. 16—Supreme Court Justice Genadijus Slauta says the gov- 
ernment has suspended the exoneration of some people 
sentenced by Soviet courts for war crimes committed during 
World War II; he says the government has discovered that 
some of the exonerations were unjustified. 


MYANMAR 

Oct. 14—In Oslo the Nobel Committee announces that Aung 
San Suu Kyi, the leader of the opposition National League 
for Democracy who is under house arrest in Yangon, has 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1991. 


NIGERIA 

Oct. 16—As many as 300 people are reported killed in Kano in 
3 days of clashes between Muslims and Christians; the fight- 
ing began after police granted permission for a Christian 
revival meeting. 


Norway 
(See Intl, EC) 


POLAND 

Oct. 8—The Soviet Union agrees to withdraw its remaining 
45,000 troops from Poland by the end of 1992. 

Oct. 29—Results of the parliamentary elections for the Sejm, 
the lower house of parliament, that were held October 26 
show that the Democratic Union and the Democratic Left 
Alliance (composed of former Communists) each won 48 
seats and 12% of the vote; none of the 25 parties that won 
seats received more than 12% of the vote. 

President Lech Walesa offers to serve concurrently as 
prime minister. 

Oct. 30—Tadeusz Mazowiecki, the former prime minister and 
the leader of the Democratic Union, meets with Walesa and 
offers to serve as prime minister in a new government; 
Walesa reportedly declines the offer. 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 6—In parliamentary elections, Anibal Cavaco Silva wins a 
2d 4-year term as prime minister after his Social Democratic 
party receives more than 50% of the vote. The Socialist 
party wins about 30% of the vote, and the Communist party 
about 8%. 


ROMANIA 

Oct. 2—Theodor Stolojan, who was named yesterday to replace 
Petre Roman as prime minister, says he will continue his 
predecessor's economic reform policies; Roman resigned 
under pressure after a strike last month by thousands of 
miners. 
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Oct. 16—Stolojan is confirmed as prime minister by the parlia- 
ment and takes office. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

(See also Japan) 

Oct. 23—At least 9 black commuters are killed and 36 injured 
when armed men attack train cars at 2 stations in Soweto; 
no group claims responsibility. 


SWEDEN 

(See also Intl, EC) 

Oct. 3—Following last months elections, a Conservative 4- 
party coalition government under Prime Minister Carl Bildt 
takes office; the government, with 170 of the 349 seats, does 
not have a majority in the parliament. 


SWITZERLAND 
(See Intl, EC) 


SYRIA 

(See also Intl, International Terrorism, Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence) 

Oct. 16—After 2 days of talks in Damascus between Syrian 
President Hafez al-Assad and US Secretary of State James 
Baker 3d, Syrian Foreign Minister Farouk al-Sharaa 
announces that Syria will attend the Middle East peace con- 
ference planned for the end of October, but that it will not 
participate in bilateral negotiations on regional issues until 
Israel agrees to give up the occupied territories. 


Toco 

Oct. 8—Mutinous soldiers who support former President 
Gnassingbé Eyadéma fail in their attempt to kidnap Prime 
Minister Joseph Koffigoh in Lomé; 4 people are reported 
killed after the military intervenes in clashes between civil- 
ian supporters and opponents of Eyadéma. This is the 3d 
unsuccessful coup in 1 week. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 21—After results of the parliamentary election held yester- 
day show that his center-right Motherland party won only 
24% of the vote, Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz resigns; the 
True Path party, led by Suleyman Demirel, received 27.3% 
and the Social Democratic Populist party 20.8% of the vote. 

Oct. 26—For a 2d day Turkish forces attack Kurdish guerrillas 
in northern Iraq; the Kurds, who had fled Turkey, carried 
out rebel raid in southeastern Turkey 2 days ago. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (USSR) 

(See also Intl, Antarctic Treaty, EC, Group of Seven, Middle East 
Peace Conference; Cambodia; Israel; Japan; Poland; 
Yugoslavia) 

Oct. 3—Rebel national guardsmen begin withdrawing from 
Tbilisi, the capital of the Georgian republic, ending 1 month 
of armed confrontation with the republic government. 

Oct. 5—In Moscow, President Mikhail Gorbachev signs an 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
that grants the Soviet Union special association status with 
the organization; the IMF will give economic advice to the 
Soviet government, gather statistics, help set up a Western- 
style banking system, and provide technical assistance to 
republics requesting it. 

—. 


In response to the arms reductions announced on 
September 27 by US President George Bush, Gorbachev 
announces the elimination or reduction of a range of land-, 
sea-, and air-based tactical weapons, and a reduction in 
Soviet troops, from 3.7 million to 3 million; he promises to 
reduce the number of strategic warheads to 5,000 within 7 
years, removes from alert status all strategic bombers, sus- 
pends nuclear testing for 1 year, and proposes that both the 
Soviet Union and the US eliminate naval tactical weapons. 

Oct. 6—After several thousand anti-Communist demonstrators 
in Dushanbe protest Communist efforts to regain power in 
Tajikistan, Rakhmon Nabiyev resigns as acting parliamen- 
tary president. Elections for president of the republic, 
scheduled for October 27, are delayed until November 24. 

Oct. 9-—The Soviet government establishes formal diplomatic 
relations with Lithuania and Estonia. 

Oct. 17—Levon Ter-Petrosyan is elected president of Armenia, 
winning more than 80% of the vote. 

Oct. 18—In Moscow leaders of 8 of the 12 Soviet republics sign 
an agreement establishing a free-market economic conimu- 
nity. The pact, which Gorbachev has already approved, 
commits the signatories to a central banking system and 
budget, private property, and the free movement of goods 
and services within the community. The Ukraine, Azerbai- 
jan, Moldavia, and Georgia do not sign the agreement. 

Oct. 22—The Ukrainian parliament authorizes the creation of a 
400,000-member republic army and bans Soviet military 
activity in the republic. 

"Oct. 24—The Ukrainian parliament agrees to accept continued 
central government control over nuclear weapons in the 
Ukraine, but demands joint control over their use. 

Oct. 27—The Turkmenian republic parliament declares the 
republics independence; in a referendum yesterday a major- 
ity of voters approved secession from the Soviet Union. 

Oct. 28—Speaking before the Russian republic parliament, 
republic president Boris Yeltsin proposes that he assume the 
vacant republic prime ministership and asks the parltament 
for additional authority to shape the top levels of the repub- 
lics government; he suggests postponing elections sched- 
uled for December so that the republic can concentrate on 
reforming the economy. Yeltsin says Russia will no longer 
finance some 70 Soviet ministries and agencies after 
November 1. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
Great Britain 
(See Vietnam; Zaire) 


Hong Kong 
(See Vietnam) 


UNITED STATES (US) 

Administration 

Oct. 16—President George Bush nominates Deputy Attorney 
General William Barr to succeed Dick Thornburgh, who 
resigned as attorney general in August to run for senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Oct. 23—The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC? 
sends to Congress new estimates for the shortfall in its 
bank-deposit insurance fund for 1992, raising the projected 
amount from $3 billion to $9.6 billion. = 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
October Reports 


Change from 
previous period Total 
+0.6% 


Gross National Product $4.14 trillion 


3d quarter 


Merchandise Trade Deficit 
August 
Highest since January 


+ 14.5% $6.8 billion 


Consumer Price Index +04% 


September 


137.2 points 


-0.1% 6.7% 


Unemployment 
(8.4 million) 


September 
Leading Economic Indicators unchanged 


145.5 points 
August, revised figures 





Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Antarctic Treaty, International Terrorism, Middle 
East Peace Conference; Cambodia; Syria; USSR) 

Oct. 1—The State Department condemns yesterday's coup in 
Haiti and says the US is suspending aid to the country; the 
department's 1991 aid budget for Haiti is $85.5 million. 

Oct. 18—After a North American Treaty Organization (NATO) 
meeting in Taormina, Sicily, Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
says the US believes “very deeply” that NATO should 
remain the foundation for European security; his remarks 
are in response to an October 16 Franco-German proposal 
for a European army. 

Oct. 19—Bush administration officials say all US nuclear arms 
in South Korea will be removed; no timetable is given for 
their withdrawal. 

Oct. 23—Secretary of State James Baker 3d meets in Paris with 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Manh Cam; after the 
meeting, the US announces plans to seek normalization of 
relations with Vietnam. 

Oct. 29—In response to the September 30 coup in Haiti, Bush 
signs an executive order banning “all commercial trade” 
with the country beginning November 5; the US accounts 
for almost 75% of Haitis trade. 


Labor and Industry 

(See also India) 

Oct. 8—In Anchorage, US District Court Judge H. Russel Hol- 
land accepts the Exxon Corporation's plea agreement and a 
$1.25-billion settlement of charges against it arising from 
the 1989 Exxon Valdez oil spill in Prince William Sound, 
Alaska. 


Legislation 


Oct. 1—The House and Senate approve a compromise $6.4-bil- 
lion bill that would extend unemployment benefits for up to 


€20 weeks for jobless workers in states with high unemploy- 
ment; the House vote is 300 to 18, and the Senate, 65 to 35. 
Oct. 2—The Senate approves, 65 to 32, a compromise bill 
requignig companies with more than 50 employees to pro- 


e A 
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vide as much as 12 weeks annually of unpaid family leave 
for each worker. 
Senators Bob Kasten (R-Wisc.) and Daniel Inouye (D- 


Hawaii), the cosponsors of a bill guaranteeing $10 billion in 


loans to Israel for the resettlement of Soviet Jews, say they 
are acceding to Bush's request to delay action on the bill for 
120 days. 

Oct. 3—By voice vote in the House and Senate, Congress 
approves a compromise bill requiring states to set policies 
for health-care workers infected with the human immun- 
odeficiency virus (HIV), which causes AIDS (acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome), or to adopt Centers for Dis- 
ease Control guidelines on transmission precautions. 

Oct. 11—The Senate Judiciary Committee begins 3 days of 
public hearings on allegations that Supreme Court nominee 


Clarence Hill sexually harassed Anita Hill, now a law profes- 


sor in Oklahoma, when she worked for him at the Educa- 
tion Department and later at the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, from 1981 to 1983. 

Bush vetoes the unemployment benefits extension bill: 
this is his 23d presidential veto. 

Oct. 15—The Senate votes, 52 to 48, to confirm Thomas as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. Thomas receives 
more negative votes than any previous successful nominee 
to the Court. 

Oct. 16—The Senate falls 2 votes short on an attempted over- 
ride of Bush's veto of the unemployment benefits extension 
bill; the vote is 65 to 35. 

Oct. 23—Voting 343 to 83, the House approves a 6-year, $151- 
billion national transportation bill that would provide $32 
billion for mass transit and would set aside at least $37.6 
billion for a national intercity network of highways below 
the interstate level; the Senate passed a 5-year, $123.5-bil- 
lion transportation bill in June. 

Oct. 30—The Senate votes, 95 to 5, to pass a compromise civil 
rights bill that extends plaintiffs’ ability to bring lawsuits 


against employers and win damages from them for discrimi- 


nation in hiring or promotion, but limits damages for sexu- 
al, though not racial, discrimination; the bill overturns 8 
Supreme Court decisions, mostly from 1989. An amend- 
ment, passed by voice vote, extends protection against job 


bias to Senate staffers, most presidential appointees, and the 


political staff of state and local officials. 


Political Scandal 


Oct. 7—In US district court in Washington, D.C., former Assis- 


tant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams pleads guilty to 2 mis- 
demeanor counts of withholding information from 


Congress in 1986 on his knowledge of the Iran-contra affair 


and on his solicitation of a $10-million contribution for the 
Nicaraguan contras from the sultan of Brunei in 1985; he 
agrees to cooperate with independent federal prosecutor 
Lawrence Walsh. 


Politics 
Oct. 5—Former Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy, who ran 
for president in 4 previous elections, announces that he is a 


candidate for the 1992 Democratic nomination for president. 


VIETNAM 

(See also US, Foreign Policy) 

Oct. 3—The New York Times reports that the government has 
a 


e 
_@ 
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agreed to accept the forced repatriation of tens of thousands 
of Vietnamese refugees in camps in Southeast Asia who 
have been determined to be economic migrants, not seekers 
of political asylum. 

Oct. 29—Vietnam and Britain sign an agreement that will lead 
to the forcible repatriation beginning next month of Viet- 
namese refugees held in detention centers in Hong Kong. 
The agreement authorizes Hong Kong to turn back any new 
illegal immigrants from Vietnam and to deport those in 
detention centers who cannot prove they are entitled to 
political asylum. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 1—Heavy fighting in Croatia between Croatian militia and 
rebel Serbs (aided by the federal army) continues near the 
Adriatic port city of Dubrovnik; a cease-fire was declared 9 
days ago. 

Oct. 2—Franjo Tudjman, Croats president, asks the federal 
army for a cease-fire; he offers to halt a blockade of federal 
army barracks in Croatia. 

Oct. 4—The 8-member federal presidency splits into 2 factions: 
one, consisting of Serbia, Montenegro, and the Serbian 
autonomous regions of Kosovo and Vojvodina, that declares 
itself to have superseded the federal parliament; the other 
comprising Croatia, Macedonia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In negotiations under EC auspices in The Hague, Serbia 
and Croatia agree to an immediate cease-fire—the 6th 
cease-fire declared since August 7. 

Oct. 15—Tudjman and Serbian president Slobodan Milosevic 


meet in Moscow with Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev; «~ 


after the meeting Gorbachev announces that the 2 Yugoslav 
leaders have agreed to a cease-fire and will begin talks with- 
in 1 month to resolve remaining problems. 

- The president of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Alija Izetbegovic, 
declares the republic's independence after 133 members of 
the republic parliament approve a secession proposal; 73 
Serbian members of the parliament walked out before the 
vote, and 15 members abstained from voting. 

Oct. 17—Federal army troops begin a large-scale offensive 
against several towns in Croatia; thousands of residents are 
forced to evacuate. 

Oct. 18—Milosevic rejects a draft settlement offered by the EC- 
sponsored peace conference in The Hague because it 
loosens central government control; Tudjman calls the pro- 
posal acceptable if Serbian troops withdraw from areas 
claimed by Croatia. 

Oct. 24—Federal army and naval troops drive Croatian forces 
from a village southeast of Dubrovnik and attack the coastal 
village of Kupari. Dubrovnik is surrounded by Serbian 
forces and has been without electricity for 3 weeks. 

Oct. 25—Croatian and federal army officials agree to a truce to 
allow for voluntary evacuation of Dubrovnik. 


ZAIRE 


Oct. 10—In Kinshasa demonstrators demand the resignation of 
the government of President Mobutu Sese Seko; soldiers 
suppress the protests. Mobutu and Prime Minister Etienne 


~ Tshisekedi continue their efforts to form a coalition govern- 
ment, but disagree on who should control the army and the 
f Defense Ministry. 
«œ Oct 14—Mobutu agrees to an opposition-led Cabinet, ending 
we 
= a e 


his monopoly on power; his supporters retain control of 
foreign affairs, defense, and the mining industry. 

Oct. 20—Mobutu dismisses Tshisekedi as prime minister, say- 
ing he named him “against [his] better judgment” under 
pressure from the West, and calls on opposition parties to 
name another candidate. Tshisekedi refuses to recognize 
Mobutu’s action. 

Oct. 21—Outside the prime minister's office in Kinshasa, 
15,000 demonstrators protest Tshisekedi’s dismissal. 

Oct. 22—For a 2d day, disgruntled soldiers loot stores and 
homes in Lubumbashi to protest Mobutu’s refusal to accept 
Tshisekedi as prime minister. 

Oct. 23—Mobutu appoints Bernardin Mungul-Diaka prime 
minister; Mungul-Diaka is the leader of a small party, the 
Rally of Democratic Republicans, that is part of the Sacred 
Union opposition alliance. 

Belgian troops evacuate several hundred foreign nation- 
als from Lubumbashi; the troops were sent to Zaire after 
looting in Kinshasa last month. 

Oct. 25—Western governments, including those of Franee, Bel- 
gium, and Britain, advise foreign nationals to leave Zaire 
because of continued violence and looting. France says it is 
ending aid to the country and will withdraw its 150 troops 
as soon as all French nationals are evacuated. 3 

Oct. 28—Looting and sporadic violence continue in and 
around Kinshasa. Mobutu meets in the capital with leaders 
of the Sacred Union coalition; he refuses to reappoint 
Tshisekedi. 

* Oct. 30—Mungul-Diaka names a 34-member Cabinet; 40% of 
the Cabinet members belong to the Sacred Union. a 
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